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In the Introduction, or rather Prospectus, of ‘London,* ve have said—*' If the encourage* 
ment of the public should enable this wk to be carried forward to something like a 
general completeness, its miscellaneous character may be reduced into system by chrono- 
logical and topographical Indexes.” That encouragement has been bestowed ; and the 
Editor ventures therefore to hope that the plan which he conceived of producing a new 
work on London, “ wholly different from any which has preceded it,” has been carried out 
in a manner which may enable him to look to its completion within moderate limits, when 
its “ miscelianeouB character” will appear not wholly without a plan. In the mean while, 
the following Analytical Table of Contents will be of some assistance to those readers 
who may desire to use the volume fur reference. 
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‘ 1 ])i'dy you. let U8 satisl'y our e)eH 
Will* tlu' niemonals, ami tJio thiui;H of fame, 

'riiat do renown tliis city.’ 

It was an afternoon walk (or the stran«^t‘r who thus desired to ^ see the reliques* 
or some ancient Dalmatian town, whoso lloinan mi>numcnt8 covered a few acres. 
But TiOndon! in what time shall we visit her * memorials/ so as to ' satisfy our 
eyes ? ' What amount of labour does it require to become acquainted with her 
‘ things of fame?’ A week, or a month, may indeed enable us to see those 
* reliques ’ which every one sees ; but ^ memorials ’ as true and tis interesting lie 
])erishing or hidden in dark corners; and there are ‘things of fame* in the 
meanest alleys. Their chief value, however, consists in the associations which 
they suggest; and these do not always lie upon the surface, 'lo comprehend 
modern London we must ‘ make a stand u])on the ancient way, and then look 
about us;' to be [properly interested in ancient T mdon we must turn from our 
old Chroniclers, and U'o])ographers, and Poets, and Memoir- writers, and look 
upon its living scenes, ever changing in their outward forms, but essentially the 
slow growth of a long antiquity. 

Wc projmse in this sjirit to produce a new Wokk on London ; and the prin- 
ciple which we have thus indicated of looking at the Present through the Past, 
and at the Past through the Present, requires that our Work shall be wholly 
different from any which has preceded it. It will neither be a ‘ Survey ’ of Lon- 
don, nor a ^ History ’ of London. Its arrangement will neitlier be topographical 
nor chronological. It will not travel ‘ with tedious steps and slow ’ from Port- 
soken Ward to Westminster ; nor begin at the beginning with King Lnd, and 
end at the end with Queen Victoria. Nor will it, in point of fact, be ambitious 
of any cbisselcation. London, which Camden has called totius Britannire epitome, 
is too vast a thing to be analysed, and sorted, and labelled, — at least in a book 
which will endeavour to combine amusement with information. The greatest 
and the meanest features of such a city lie mingled together, in the same way 
that the mightiest and the minutest works of Nature are presented to the observ- 
ing eye. That traveller is to our minds the most faithful, the most entertaining, 
and perhaps the most s^^tific, who, whilst he is measuring the height of an 
Alpine mountain, make^imself familiar with the habits of the little marmot that 
burrows in its crevices. 

Ae plan of publication which we shall adopt will also, in some degree, deter- 
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mine the miscellaneous character of the proposed work. We shall publish a 
Weekly Sheet, devoted, for the most part, to some portion of the great total of 
liQndon which shall be complete in itself. This subject must necessarily be of no 
abstract nature — ^no mere disquisition upon remote and lifeless matters — but 
something which can be seen^ and thus copied for the reader’s eye, or made more 
intelligible by the frraphic art. Our London will be Pictorial. The several 
artists of eminence who will be engaged upon this undertaking will labour 
upon a t^dl-defincd principle — that of uniting to the imaginative jyower the strict- 
est fidelity in every detail of Architecture and Costume. In the same spirit will 
the writers work. The time is past when it was thought that what was accurate 
could not be amusing ; and in the groat subject before us, whether in its modern 
o^ its ancient aspects, the truest delineation will, unquestionably, be the most 
iik^jr^lting. 

Of the probable extent of this work the editor can at present form no very exact 
notion. It is the less necessary that he should do so, as every mnnher, every part^ 
and every ro/unif', will be, as far as it goes, complete in itself. If the encourage- 
ment cf the ]iublic should enable this work to be carried forward to something 
like a general com])letencss, its miscellaneous character may be reduced into 
system by chronological and tcqiographical Indexes. But. as it proceeds, it will 
have all the charm of variety. For exam]>le : — A Memoir on the Maps of Lon- 
don for three centuries, showing the gradual spread of the great Babel, may 
fitly be in company with a picture of its locomotive facilities, through all the phases 
of Wherry, Sedan, Hackney Coach, Cabriolet, Omnibus, and Steam-Boat. Wc 
may linger about Smithfield, with its horse-races of the days of Henry II., its 
tournaments, its wagers of battle, its penances, its martyrdoms, its Bartholomew 
fairs, and its cattle-market, without feeling that any of its associations are 
incongruous or unworthy of description and reflection. The Cock-Lane Ghost is 
a matter of history as much as the records of that fatal Traitor’s Gate of the 
Tower, over which might have been written the terrible words of Dante — 

• All hope abandon, yc who enter here.’ 

The City Poet, wdth his tawdry Lord Mayor’s state and doggrel verses, belongs 
to the social history of London as distinctly as the classical inventor of the 
Masques in which James and Charles delighted. The Christmas revels of the 
Lord of Misrule in the Temple, and the triumphant entry of Henry V. after the 
battle of Agincourt, have each had their historians, and they may each form epi- 
sodes in our pages. Tempest drew from the life the Cries of I^ondon in the 
days of Anne, and they may be found in company with some account of Catnach's 
ballads in our day. The glorious picture-satires of Hogarth may tell us of a 
generation that is past, whilst the splendid caricatures of Gillray may slide into 
the generation that is present. 

There are many aspects of Society in London which are not fit to be described; 
there are scenes, past and present, which are improper to be exhibited to the 
general eye. Those which a parent would not wish hLi child to look upon will 
never be delineated in this book. Wc shall not, howeveiifc-om any false refinement, 
confine ourselves to ivhat is the most agreeable. All reasoning beings should 
know that there is crime, and ignorance, and suffering, and sorrow, in such an 
immense city, as well as propriety, and elegance, and comfort, and pleasure. 
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But, by a careful attention to what wo are and what we wore— to our improve- 
ments, as well as to some things in which we begin to find out w.o have not im- 
proved — we may indirectly show how the condition of every I^ondoner is to be 
ameliorated ; and how, by diminishing ignorance, we may diminish crime ; and, 
by cultivating innocent pleasures, do something to drive out unlawful excitements. 

We have a few observations to add. Such a work as we hope to produce may 
interest every English reader, whether he be a resident in London or in Aus- 
tralia. It t’^eats of the largest city in the world,— whose inhabitants arc in inter- 
course, commercial, jiolitical, or religious, with almost the whole human race. — 
which has been the scene of the most stirring events of history, — which has been 
a cit} of progress from its first foundation, — which 1ms sent forth its liteiatiin? 
through four centuries to the uttermost ends of the earth, — and which is full, 
therefore, not only of material monuments of the past, but of the more abiding 
memorials which exist in imperishable books. If the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
is now l>ut a waggoner's yard, with its accompanying Uquor-sho]) and tap-room, 
we have Chaucer's immortal picture of ‘ that hostclrie,* and its guests — 

‘ WoU nine-and twenty in a conqiiignic 
Of sundry folk 

and he will tell us 

‘ 1’h(‘ rliainbrcs and tlio stahlcs woreii wide.* 

If East Cheap has lost all its ancient characteristics in the improvements of Lon« 
don Bridge, Lydgate will show us that there 

* I'owter pots they clattered on a heap ; 

There was harp, pipe, and minstrelsy.’ 

If Finsbury and Islington arc covered with iin terminable rows of houses, Ben 
Jonson shall call to mind * the archers of FinsU^ry, or the citizens that come 
a-ducking to Islington ponds.’ If Epring Garden be no longer green, Garrard, 
the gossi]nng correspondent of the great Lord Strafford, shall inform us of its 
* Bowling,’ its * Ordinary of six shillings a-mcal, continual bibbing and drinking 
wine all day long under the trees, and two or three quarrels every week.’ If the 
Devil Tavern, with its Apollo Club, has perished. Squire Western's favourite 
song of ‘ Old Sir Simon the King’ shall bring Viack the memory of Simon Wadloe, 
its landlord, with Jonson’s verses over the door of the Apollo Koom. If the Jiiver 
Fleet no longer runs across Holborn, Pope shall recall that polluted stream,— <• 

’ Than w^honi zio sluice of mud 
With deeper sahle blots the silver flood.' 

If the glori<>B of White’s, and Will’s, and the Grecian, and the St. James’s, have 
jiassed awa\. in the fall of Coffeehouses and the rise of Clubs,— if the stranger 
can no longer expect to walk without obstruction into a common room where wit 
is as current as tea and muffins, and a Dryden stands by the fire with a young 
Pope gazing upon him, — he may yet live in the social life of the days of Anne, 
and people the solitary Coffeehouses with imaginary Swifts, and Addisons, and 
Steeles. Such, and so various, arc the literary * memorials ’ of London \ and these 
literary ' memorials ’ are, in truth, amongst her best antiquities. As a dty of 
progress, her material remains of the past are comparatively few ; but the miightiest 
of t]||e earth — those who have made our language immortal and universal — have 
dwelt within her walls, and their records have outlived brick and stone. 



IV 


To one of observation, and reflection, and adeejuate knowledge, everything in 
London is suggcBtive, In her exteimal features we read the history of \igt past, and 
the description of her present sodal state, 

* The things of fame 
That do renown this city,*— 

Churches, palaces, theatres, exhibitions, courts of justice, prisons, hospitals, — 
parks, squares, streets, bridges, wharfs, docks, warehouses, markats, shops, facto- 
ries, inns, — pavements, sewers, gas-lights, water-pipes, — post-oflices, railroads, 
steam-boats, public carriages — ^have each their tale of that mighty stirring of 
Humanity which in its aggregate is a spectacle of real sublimity unequalled in 
the world. It is the more sublime and the more wonderful that all this mass — 
with its manifold associations of Government, Municipal Arrangements, Police, 
Supply of Food, Population, Disease, Mortality, Industry, Wealth, Poverty, 
Crime, Religion, Charity, Education, Literature, Science, Arts, Amusements, 
Dress, Manners, Domestic Life — is ever-growing and ever-changing. While we 
arc putting down the figures the facts are shifting. Wc shall not, therefore, 
trouble our readers with many figures. But the great aspects of London humanity 
are written in tolerably permanent characters, whether of the past or the present. 
It will be our duty sometimes to digest the abiding facts that are not likely to 
elude our vision or our grasp — sometimes to 

‘Catch ere she flies the Cynthia of the minute.* 

If what is pennanent, and what is fleeting, shall be found equally without attrac- 
tion, the fault will be in oursidves and not in our subject. The interest of that 
subject wc believe to be universal. The fc?atures of such a city, physical and 
moral, present and antiquarian, if truly and strikingly presented, are to be looked 
upon with interest and curiosity, by the stranger as well as thc^ citizen who daily 
hears the sound of Bow-bell. I^ondon is not England, as Paris is said to be 
France ; neither is she the head and England the body, as used to be set down ; 
but she is so identified with the whole empire — she absorbs and returns again so 
much of the general prosperity — that what belongs to her belongs to all. To the 
British public, then, we offer, in confident hope of their support, our 
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1.— THE SILENT HIGHWAY. 

One of the most remarkable pictures of ancient manners which has been trans- 
mitted to us is that in which the yioct Gower describes the circumstances under 
Avhich he was commanded by Kinjif Richard II. 

“ To make a book after bis best.” 

The good old rhymer, — “the moral Gower/' as Chaucer calls him,- -who pro- 
bablj^ resided in Southw irk, where his monument may yet be seen in the church 
of St. Mary Overies, had taken boat ; and upon the broad river he met the king 
in his stately barge. It was an accidental meeting, he tells us. The monarch, 
who had come most probably from his palace of Westminster, where even thou- 
sands ministered, it is said, to his luxurious tastes, espied the familiar face of the 
minstrel, and stopped him upon that great highway of London, which was an 
open road for the meanest as for the highest. He called him on board his own 
vessel, and desired him to book “some new thing.” This was the origin of the 
‘ Confessio Amantis.'^ But the poet shall record the story in his own simple words : 

** As it befel upon a tide, 

Aa thin^ which should then betide. 

Under tlio town6 of New Troy, 

Which took of Brute his firstfi joy ; 
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In Thames, when it was flowing;, 

As I t)y boaU^ came rowing, 

So as fortune her linn* set, 

My liej?(^ lord perchance I met, 

And HO bofel, as I (‘anic nip;h, 

Out of iny boat, when he im* sypli,* 

He bade me come into his barj^e: 

And when I was with him at lai'^e, 

Ainonp; other tliiiiReh said 

lie liath this charji't* upon me laid, 

And bade me* do iny business. 

That to liis hif;h worthiness 
Some new thirif^f* 1 slioiiid book. 

That lie hiinsfdf it might look. 

After tlie form of iny writing. 

And tliUB upon his commanding. 

Mine h(*arU‘ is well the more glad 
'I'o wrih' so as he me bade." 

Nothing Clin be more ])icturos(jue than this descrijition, and nothing can more 
forcibly carry us into the very heart of tho past. Wit!i the exception of some of 
the old(\st portions of the 4\)\vcr of London, thc're is scarcely a brick or a stone 
left standing that may jiresent to us a memorial of “ the king’s chambcr'’t of 
four hundred and fifty years ago. There, indeed, is the river, still flowing and 
still elibing, — the most ancient thing we can look ujion. — which made l^ondon 
what it was and what it is. Nearly all that tht*n adorned its banks lias perished; 
and many of the stirring histories of* the busy life tliat moved u])on its waters 
have become to us as obscun? as the legend of “ New Troy.” But the poet 
('alls u])OTi our imagination to fill up the void. 

One of the most ancient ])ictorial rejireseiitations of* Loudon which exists is of* 
a date some fifty years later than the poem we have quoted. It is found in a 
manuscript preserved in the British Museum, and represents the captivity of the 
Duke of Orleans in the 'Tower. 'I’he manuscriiit itself, which consists of the 
]>(>eins of the royal captive, was ]irobably copied in the time of Henry VI. ; 
but the illumination jiurjiorts to rcjircseiit the liondon of an earlier date, with 
its bridge!, its lofty-sjiirod cath(!(lral, its nuintirous churches, its gabled houses. 
Under these w'alls we may imagine the poet and his patron to have glided, amidst 
cro\vd(!d wlierries, and attendant barges, and the merry sounds of song and 
clarion, and the shouts of the peojile. Often had the “ imaginative” king so 
])assed betw een his jialace of Westminster and his Towner of London. But the 
state was to end in misery, and degradation, and a solitary and mysterious death. 

The ^ Prologue’ of (low er, in the true spirit of the romantic times, tells us of 
the town which was founded by the Trojan Brute. Here was the fable which the 
middle-age minstrels rejoiced in, and which History has borrowed from Poetry 
without any compromise of her ])roprioty. The origin of nations must be fabu- 
lous ; and if we would penetrate into the dark past wc must be satisfied with the 
torch-light which fable presents to us. We commend, therefore, the belief of the 
good citizens of London, who, in the time of Henry VI., sent the king a copy of 
an ancient tract, which says of London, According to the credit of chronicles it 

• Saw. 

f Camera thgia ; which title, immediately after the NormawConqueit, Loiidoti began to have. — Camdbn. 
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is considerably older than Rome ; and that it was^ by the same Trojan author, 
built by Brute, after the likeness of great Troy, before that built by Romulus 
and Remus. Whence to this day it useth and enjoyeth the ancient city Troy’s 
liberties, rights, and customs.”* This is dealing with a legend in a business-like 
manner, worthy of grave aldermen and sheriffs. Between Brute and Richard II. 
there is a long interval ; and the chroniclers have filled it up with many pleasant 
stories, and the antiquarians have embellished it with many ingenious theories. 
We must leap over all these. One ancient writer, however, who speaks from his 
own knowledge, — William Fitz-Stephen, who died in 1191, — has left us a record 
in his ‘Description of London,’ which will take us back a few hundred years 
further. The original is in Latin. “The wall of the city is high and great, 
continued with seven gates, which are made double, and on the north distinguished 
with turrets by spaces : likewise on the south London hath been enclosed with 
walls and towers, but the large river of Thames, well stored with fish, and in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, by continuance of time hath washed, worn away, 
and cast dowui those walls.” Here, then, six hundred and fifty years ago, we find 
the river-bank of London in the same state as described by Sir Thomas More in 
his imaginary capital of Amaurote : — “ The city is compassed about with a high 
and thick stone wall, full of turrets and bulwarks. A dry ditch, but deep and 
l)road, and ovcjrgrown with bushes, briers, and thorns, goeth about three sides 
or (jiiarters of the city. To the fourth side the river itself serveth as a ditch.” | 
Tlie Saxon chronicle tells us that in the year 1052 Earl Godwin, with his navy, 
jiassed along the southern side of the river, and so a.ssailed the walls. A hun- 
dred and fifty years after, in th(‘ time of Fitz-Stephen, the walls were gone. 
About the same period arose the .stone bridge of London ; but that has perished 
before the ey(*s of our own gem*ration. 

There is another passage in Fitz-Stephen which takes us, as do most of his 
descriptions, into the every-day life of the ancient Londoners — their schools, their 
feasting, and their s])orts : — 

“In Easter holidays they fight battles on the water. A shield is hanged on a 
pole, fixed in the midst of the stream ; a boat is prepared without oars, to be car- 
ried by violence of the water, and in^the forepart thereof standeth a young man, 
r(jady to giv(* charge upon the shield with his lance. If so bo he break his lancc 
against the shield and doth not fall, he is thought to have performed a worthy 
deed. If so be, without breaking his lance, he runneth strongly against the 
shield, down he falleth into the water, for the boat is violently forced with the 
tid(^ ; but on each side of the shield ride two boats, furnished with two young 
men, which recover him that falleth as soon as they may. Upon the bridge, 
wharfs, and houses by the river-side,;^ stand great numbers to see and laugh 
thereat.” 

The sport, which may be still seen amongst the watermen of the Seine, and of the 
Rhine, was the delight of the bold youth of London in the days of Henry II. Fitz- 
Stephen tells us of this amongst the sports of the people generally ; and the cir- 

. • Stow, book i. t Utopia, b. ii. c. ii. 

X Wegive the traxuilatiuii of Stow, but he appears here to have token a litde licence with the originiU : — 
** Sttpra pontem et in MoUiriis tupra fluvuim," 
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curnstancc shows that they were accustomccl to exercise themselves upon their noble 
river. Four centuries ailcrwards Stow saw a somewhat similar game; — “ I have 
seen also in tlu; summer season, u])on the river of Thames, some rowed in wherries, 
with staves in their hands, Hat at the fore-end, running one against another, and. 
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for th(^ most part, one or both of them were overthrown and well ducked.*' Of the 
anti(|uity of these customs wi* have evidence in two drawings of a beautiful illu- 
minated ‘ History of the Old Testament,’ &c., of the fourteenth century, in the Bri- 
tish MusiMim. Tlowel says, “ There was in former times a sport used uptm the 
’J'hames, which is nuiv discontinued: it was for two wherries to row, and run one 
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against the other, with staves in their hands, flat at the fore-end ; which kind of 
recreation is much practised amongst the gondolas of Venice.”* 

From the time of Fitz-Stephen to that of Gower we may readily conceive that 
the water-communication between one part of London and another, and between 
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London and Westminster, was constantly increasing. A portion of London Bridge 
was moveable, which enabled vessels of burden to pass u]> the river to unload at 
Queenhithe and other wharfs. Stairs (called bridges) and Water-gates studded 
the shores of both cities. Palaces arose, such as the Savoy, where the? powerful 
nobles kej)t almost regal state. The Courts of Law were fixed at Westminster ; 
and thither the citizens and strangers from the country daily resorted, ])refeiTing 
the easy highway of the Thames to the almost impassable road that led from 
Westminster to the village of Charing, and onward to London. John Lydgate, 
who wrote in the time of Henry V., has left us a very curious poem, which vfv 
shall often have occasion to refer to, entitled ‘ London Lyckpeny.’ He gives us 
a picture of his coming to I^ondon to obtain legal redress of some grievance, but 
without money to pursue his suit. Upon quitting Westminster Hall, he says, 

“ I'heii to Wcstiiiiiister Gatr 1 ijroscntly went.” 

This is undoubtedly thc! Water-gate; and, without describing anything beyond 
the cooks, whom he found busy with their bread and beef at thc gate, when the 
sun was at high ])rimc,’' he adds, 

“ Then unto London I did me hie.” 

water he no doubt went, for through Charing he would have made a day’s 
journey. Wanting money, he has no choice but to return to the country ; and 
liaving to go “ into Kent,” he applies to thc watermen at Billingsgate: — 

“ Then hied 1 me to BillinKSf^ate, 

And one cried hoo — go we hence : 

I pray’d a bargeman, for God’s sake, 

Thai he would 8y)are me my exy)ense. 

TJioii Rcuj/st, not here, quotli he, under two penee.^’ 

We have a corroboration of thc accuracy of this picture in Lamhardc’s ' Perainhu- 
lation of Kent.’ The old toj>ographcr informs us that in the time of Richard II. 
thc inhabitants of Milton and Gravesend agri^ed to carry in their boats, from I^on- 
don to Gravesend, a passenger, with his truss or farthell, for two-pence. 

The poor Kentish suitor, without two-pence in his j)Ocket to yiay thc Gravesend 
bargemen, takes his solitary way on foot homeward. Thc gate where he was 
welcomed with thc cry of hoo — ho, ahoy — was the great landing-place of the coast- 
ing-vessels; and thc king here anciently took his toll upon imports and exports. 
’I’hc Kentishman comes to Billingsgate from Cornhill ; but it was not an uncom- 
mon thing for boats, even in those times, to a<*comj)lish the feat of passing through 
thc fall occasioned by thc narrowness of the arches of London Bridge ; and the 
loss of life in these adventures wjis not an unfrequent occurrence. Gifford, in a 
note upon a passage in Ben Jenson’s ‘ Staple of News,’ says somewhat pettishly 
of thc old bridge, had an aldcnnan or a turtle been lost there, thc nuisance 
would have been long since removed.” A greater man lhan an alderman - John 
Mowbray, the second Duke of Norfolk — nearly perished there in 1428. This 
companion of the glories of Henry V. took his barge at St. Mary Overies, with 
many a gentleman, squire, and yeoman, " and prepared to pass through London 
Whereof the foresaid barge, through misgovemment of steering, fell 
upon the piles and ov€*rwhelmed. The which was cause of spilling many a gentler 
man, and other; thc more ruth was ! But as Ciod would, the Duke himself, and 
two or three other gentle men, seeing that mischief j leaped up on the piles, and so 
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were saved through help of them that were above the brigg, with casting down 
of ropes.”* But there were landing-places in abundance between Westminster 
and London Bridge, so that a danger such as this was not necessary to be in- 
curred. When the unfortunate Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of Gloucester, was 
condemned to do penance in I^ondon, in three open places, on three several days, 
she was brought by water from Westminster; and on the 13th November, 1440, 
was ])ut on shore at the Temple bridge ; on the 15th, at the Old Swan ; and, on 
the 17th, at Queemhithe. Here, exactly four centuries ago, we have the same 
stairs described by the same names as we find at the present day. The Old Swan 
(close to London Bridge) was the Old Swan in the time of Henry VI., as it con- 
tinued to be in the time of Elizabeth. If we turn to the earliest maps of London 
we find, in the same way, Broken Wharf, and Paul's Wharf, and Essex Stairs, 
and Whitehall Stairs. The abiding-places of the w^atermen ayipear to have b(»en 
as unchanging as their thoroughfare — the same river ever gliding, and the same; 
inlets from that broad and (!lu»crful highway to the narrow and gloomy streets. 

The watermen of London, like every other class of the people, were once mu- 
sical ; and their “ oars ko])t time ” to many a harmony, which, if not so poetical as 
the song of the gondoliers, was full of the heart of merry England. The old city 
chronicler, Fabyan, tells us that John Norman, Mayor of London (he held this 
dignity in M54), was the first of all mayors who brake that ancient and old- 
continued custom of riding to Westminster u])on the morrow of Simon and Jude’s 
day.” John Nonnan was rowed fhifhcr hy viator, for the which the watermen 
made of him a roundel, or song, to his great jiraisc*, the which began, 

‘ Row the boat, Norman, row to thy Icmaii.’" 

'J'he watermem’s ancient clioims, as we collect from old ballads, was 

“ Heave and how, rumbelow 

and their burden w’as still the same in the time of Henry VIII., not forgetting, 
“ How the boat, Norman. ’’f Well might the first mayor wdio carried the pomj) of 
the city to the great Thames, and made 

“ Tlio bartre he sat in, like a biirnisird throne, 
burn on the water,*’ 

deserve the jmrises of watermen in all time ! We could willingly spare many more 
intrinsically valuable things than the city water-pageant ; for it takes us even now 
into the old forms of life ; and if it shows us more than all other pageants some- 
thing of the ])erishablcncss of ])ower and dignity, it has a fine, antique grandeur 
about it, and tells us that London, and what belongs to London, arc not of yes- 
terday. 

We every now and then turn up in the old Chronicles, and Memoirs, and I.ietters 
that have been rescued from mice and mildew, some graphic description of the use 
of the river as the common highway of London. These old writers were noble 
hands at scene-painting. What a ]nctuTe Hall gives us of the populousness of 
the Thames !— the perfect contrast to Wordsworth's 

“ The river glideth at his own sweet will 

in the story which he tells us of the Archbishoj) of York, after leaving the widow 
* Harl. MS., No. 665, quotctl in ‘ Cliroiiiclei of London Bridge.’ f Skelton. 
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of Edward IV. in the sanctuary of Westminster, sitting “ alone helow on the rushes, 
all desolate and dismayed/* returning home to York Place in the dawning of the 
day ; “ and when he opened his windows and lookcnl on the Thames, he might see 
the river full of boats of the Duke of Gloucester liis servants, watching that no 
])er8on should go to sanctuary, nor none should pass unsearched.” Cavendish, 
in his ‘Life of Wolscy/ furnishes as grajdiic a description of the great Cardinal 
hurrying to and fro on the highway of the Thamcis, between his iinjierious mastcT 
and the injured Katliarinc, when Henry had become iin])atient of the tedious 
conferences of the Court at Blackfriars sitting on the question of his divorce, and 
desired to throw down with the strong hand the barriers that kei>t him from the 
J^ady Anne : — “ Thus this court passed from s(‘ssion to session, and day to day, 
in so much that a certain day the king sent for my lord at the breaking up one 
day of the court to come to him into Bridewell. And to accomplish his com- 
iiiandinent he went unto him, and being there with him in communication in his 
grace’s ])rivy chamber from eleven until twelve of the clock and j)ast at noon, 
iTi\ lord came out and dcyiarted from the king, and took his barge at the Black 
Friars, and so went to his house at Westminster. The Bishop of Carlisle, being 
with him in his barge, said unto him, (wiping the sweat from his face,) ‘ Sir,’ 
<|uoth h(‘, ‘ it is a very hot day.’ ‘ Yea,’ quoth my Lord Cardinal, ‘if ye had 
bijon as well chafed as 1 have been within this hour, ye would say it were very 
hot.’ ” Between Westminster and the Tower, and the Tower and C*r(?enwich, ihi* 
Thames was csjiccially the royal road. When Henry VII. willed the coronation 
of his Queen Elizabeth, she came* from Gr(‘(»nwich attended by “ barges freshly 
famished with banners and siream(Ts of silk.” When Henry Vlll. avowed his 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, she was brought by “ all the* crafts of London” from 
Greenwich to the Tower, “ truiiqiets, shawms, and other divers instruments, all 
the way playing and making great melody,” The river was not only the festival 
highway, but the more convenient one, for kings as as subjects. Hall bdls 
us, “This year (1530), in Deceinbc*r, was the Thames of London all frozen over, 
wherefore the king’s majesty, with his beautiful spouse Queen Jane, rode through- 
out the city of I^mdon to (Greenwich.” The interesting volume of the ‘Privy 
Purse Ex])enscs of Henry VI II.’ contains item upon item of sums j)aid to water- 
men for waiting with barge and boat. The barge was evidently always in 
attendance upon the king ; and the great boat was ever busy, moving household 
stuff and servants from Westminster to Greenwich or to Richmond. In 1531 we 
have a curious cvlJom*e of the king being dcoj) in his polemical studies, 
in a record of jiayment “to John, the king’s bargeman, for coming twice from 
Greenwich to York Place with a great boat with books for the king.” We secs 
the “ great Eliza ” on the Thames, in all her pomp, as Raleigh saw her out of 
his prison-window in the Tower, in 1592, as described in a letter from Arthur 
Gorges to Cecil : — “ Upon a report of her majesty’s being at Sir George Carew’s, 
Sir W. Raleigh, having gazed and sighed a long time at his study-window, 
from whence he might discern the barges and boats about the Blackfriars stairs, 
suddenly he brake out into a great distemper, and swarc that his enemies had 
on purpqpc brought her majesty thither to break his gall in sunder with Tan- 
talus’ torment, that when she went away he might see death before his eyes ; 
with many such-like conceits. And, as a man transported with passion, he swore 
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to Sir Gcorpo Carow that ho would dis^uifso himself, and get into a pair of 
oars to ease his mind with hut a sight of the (|uocn.** In the time of Elizabeth 
and the First James, and onward to very rcM-ont days, the North bank of the 
Thames was studded with tlie yjalaces of the nobles ; and each palace had its 
landing-place, and its private retinue of barges and wherries ; and many a freight 
of the brave and beautiful has been borne, amidst song and merriment, from 
house to house, to join the mascpie and the dance ; and many a wily statesman^ 
muffled in his cloak, has glided along unseen in his boat to some dark conference 
with his ambitious neighbour. Nothing could then have been more picturesque 
than the Strand, with its broad gardens, and lofty trees, and embattled turrets 
and pinnacl(»s. U])on tlie river itself, busy as it was, fleets of swans were ever 
sailing; and they ventured unmolested into that channel which is now narrowed 
by vessels from every region. Paulus Jovius, who died , in 1552, describing the 
'J'hairjes, says, “ This rivcu* abounds in swans, swimming in flocks; the sight of 
whom, and tlieir noise, an*, vastly agreeable* to the fleets that meet tiiem in 
their course.” Shaks]u*re must have seen this sight, when he made York com- 
pare the struggle of his follow(‘rs at the battle* of Wakefield to a swan encoun- 
U‘ring a tidal stream : — 

“ As ! have* seen a swan, 

With bootless labour swim against the tide, 

And spend ber strength with over-matching waves/’* 

But there were thost^, during three centuries, to whom the beauties of the silent 
highway could ha\ i; offered no ])leasurc. Th(» Thames Avas the road by Avhich the 
victim of desjiotism came from the I’ower to Westminstc*r Hall, in most cases 
to rt*turn to his barge with the edge of the axe towards his face. One cxamjde 
is enough to suggest many jiainful recollections. When the Duke of Buckingham 
was conducted from his trial to the barge, * Sir Thomas Lovel desired him to 
sit on the cushions and caiqiet ordained for him. He said, ‘Nay; for Avhen I 
went to Westminster 1 Avas Duki* of Buckingham ; noAV 1 am but EdAvard Bohuii, 
the most caitiff of tlu; Avorld.’ But these exhibitions, frequent as they Avere, 
occupied little of the thouglits of those Avho AA^ere moving ujmn the Thames, in 
hundreds of boats, intent u]>on business or anmsemimt. In the beginning of the 
seA'(*nteenth century the river was at the Innght of its glory as the great thorough- 
fare of J^ondon. IIoAvel maintains that the river of Thames hath not her fellow, 
“ if regard be had to those forests of masts Avhich are perpetually upon her ; the 
variety of smaller Avooden bottoms playing up anddoAvn; the stately palaces that 
are built upon both sides of Iku- banks so thick ; which made divers foreign am- 
bassadors allirm that the most glorious sight in the Avorld, take Avatcr and lafld 
togelhi'i*, Avas to conn* upon a high tide from Gravesend, and shoot the bridge to 
Wcstminster.”J Of the “smaller Avooden bottoms,” Stow comymtes that there 
Averc in Ins time as many as tAvo thousand ; and he makes the very extraordinary 
statement, that there AV(*re forty thousand Avatermcn upon the rolls of the com- 
]>any, and that they could furnish tAventy thousand mim for the fleet. The private 
watermen of tlie court and of the nobility Avere doubtless included in this large 
number. It is evident, from tin* re* presentations «>r a royal ])rocession in the early 
times of James I., tliat, even on eonimon occasions, the sov(*reign moved upon 

Hniry VI., ]Nirt I|J. f Hull. t l-iouUiuopolis, p. 403. 
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the Thames with regal pomp, surrounded with many boats of guards and mu- 
Bicians 



( l^roci'HHion of Jaino» I. on Ihc ThiiincH ] 

The Inns of Court, too^ filled as they were not only with the great practitioners of 
the law, but with thousands of wealthy students, gave ample em])loymcnt to the 
watermen. U])on the marriage of the Princess Elizab(;th to the Palatine, in 
1G13, tht? gentlemen of the Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn presented a sumptuous 
masque at court. “ These maskers, with their whole train in all triumphant 
manner and good order, took barg<^ at Winchester Stairs, about seven of the clock 
that night, and rowed to Whitehall against the tide : thii chief maskers went in 
the king’s barge royally adorned, and plenteoiisly furnished with a great number 
of great wax lights, that they alone made a glorious show : other gentleirum went 
in the prince’s barge, and certain other went in other fair barges, and wore led 
by two admirals : besides all these, they had four lusty warlike galleys to convoy 
and attend them ; each barge and galley, l>eing replenished with store of torch- 
lights, made so rare and brave a show upon the water, as the like was never seen 
upon the Thames.”* When Charles was created Prince of Wales, in 1616, he 
earner from Barn Elms to Whitehall in great aquatic state. In 1625, when Hen- 
rietta Maria arrived in London (June 16), ‘^thc king and queen in the royal 
barge, with many other barges of honour and thousands of boats, passed through 
London Bridge to Whitehall ; infinite numbers, besides these, in wherries, stand- 
ing in houses, ships, lighters, western barges, and on each side of the s1u)re.”t 
What a contrast does this splendour and r(*joicing j)re8ent to the sexme which a 
few years disclosed ! — “ The barge-windows,” (says Mr. Mead, the writer of this 
letter,) “ notwithstanding the vehement shower, were open : and all the peojdo 


Howes’ Cuiiliiiuation,orjStow'8 Aniialfi, i». UMI7. 
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shouting amain. She put out her hand, and shaked it unto them." The White- 
hall, to which the daughter of Henri Quatre was thus conveyed, had another tale 
to tell in some twenty-three years ; and the long tragedy of the fated race of the 
Stuarts almost reaches its catastrophe, when, in a cold winter night of 1688, the 
wife of James II. takes a common boat at Whitehall to fly with her child to some 
place of safety ; and when in a few weeks later the fated king steps into a barge, 
surrounded by Dutch guards, amidst the trium])h of his enemies, and the ])ity 
even of those good men who blamed his obstinacy and rashness : I saw him 
take barge," says Evelyn, — a sad sight." But let us turn from political 
changes to those more enduring revolutions which changes of manners produce. 

Wc have before us a goodly folio volume of some six or seven hundred pages, 
closely printed, and containing about seventy thousand lines, for the most part of 
heroic verse, entitled “ All the Works of John Taylor, the Water-Poet, being sixty 
and three in number, collected into one volume by the Author."* John I'aylor, 
who made this collection of his tracts in 1630, was literally a Thames waterman, 
working daily for his bread. He says, 

** 1 have a trade, much like an alchemist. 

That oft-times by extraction, if 1 list, 

With sweating labour at a wooden oar 
ril get th«* coin’d, refined, silver ore ; 

Which I count better than the sharping tricks 
Of cozening tradesmen, or rich politicks. 

Or any proud fool, ne'er so proud or wise. 

That does my needful honest trade despise.'* f 

The waterman’s verses arc not so ambitious as those of the Veni^tian gondolier, 
Antonio Bianchi, who wrote an epic poem in twelve cantos; but they possess a 
great deal of rough vigour, and altogether open to us very curious views of 
London manners in the early part of the scycntcenth century. Taylor is never 
ashamed of his trade ; and he cannot endure it to be supposed that his water- 
man’s vocation is incompatible with the sturdiest assertion of his rights to the 
poetical dignity : — 

“It chanc’d one evening, on a reedy bank, 

The Muaca aat together in a rank ; 

Whilst in my boat I did by water wander. 

Repeating lines of Hero and Lcander : 

Tlie triple three took great delight in that ; 

Call’d me ashore, and caus’d me sit and chat. 

And in the end, when all our talk was done. 

They gave to me a draught of Helicon, 

Which proved to me a blessing and a curse, 

To fill my pate with verse, and empt my purse.” I 

In one of his controversies — for he generally had some stiff quarrel on hand 
with witlings who looked down upon him— he says, addressing William Fennor, 
“ the king’s rhyming poet,’’ 

•• Thou say'st that Poetry descended is 
From Poverty : thou tak’st thy mark amiss. 

In spite of weal or woe, or want of pelf, 

It is a kingdom of. content itself'' 

Such a spirit would go far to make a writer whose works would be worth looking 

* Taylor, after the publication of thii volume, printed about fifty more tracts, in prose and verse, 
f Taylor’s Motto, p. 50. | Ibid., p. 55. 
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at two centuries after the praise or abuse of his contemjKiraries was forgotten ; 
and so homely John Taylor^ amongst the race of satirists and manner-painters, 
is not to be despised. The gentleman-like sculler at the Hope on the Bank- 
side” (as he makes Fennor* call him) lived in a poetical atmosphere. He pro- 
bably had the good fortune to ferry Shakspere from Whitehall to Paris Garden ; 
he boasts of his acquaintance with Ben Jonson ; and the cause of his great quarrel 
with Fennor is thus ^5et forth : Be it known unto all men, that I, John Taylor, 
waterman^ did agree with William Fennor (who arrogantly and falsely entitles 
himself the King's Majesty’s Rhyming Poet) to answer me at a trial of wit, on the 

7th of October last. 1014, at the Hope Stage on the Bank-side ; and 

Avhen the day came that the jilay should have been performed, the house being 
iilled with a great audience who had all spent their money extraordinarily, then 
this com])anion for an ass ran away and left me for a fool, amongst thousands of 
critical censurers." Taylor had taken his waterman’s j) 08 ition in a spot where 
there was a thriving trade. The Bankside was the landing-place to which the 
inhabitants of Westminster, and of the Strand, and of London west of Paul’s, 
Avon Id daily throng in the days of the Drama's glory ; when the Globe could 
boast of the highest of the land amongst its visitors ; when Essex and South- 
ampton, out of favour at court, repaired thitherto listen, unsatiated, to the lessons 
of' the great master of philosophy ; when crowds of earnest people, not intent 
only uj)on amusement, went there to study their country’s history, or learn the 
“ humanities” in a school where the poet could dare to proclaim universal truths 
in an age of individual dissimulation; and Avhen even the idle profligate might 
for a moment forget his habits of self-indulgence, and be roused into sympathy 
with his felloAvs, by the art which then triumphed, and still triumphs, over all 
competition. Other places of amusement were on the Bankside — the Paris 
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Garden, the Rose, and the Hope playhouses; and in earlier times, and even when 
the drama had reached its highest point of po]>ular attraction, on the same spot 
were the “ Bear-houses” — ])laces of resort not only for the rude multitude, but 
to which Elizabeth carried the French ambassador to exhibit the courage of 
English bull-dogs. Imagine Southwark, the peculiar ground of summer theatres 
and circi, with no bridge but that of Eondfm, and we may easily understand that 
John Taylor sang the ])raises of the river with his whole heart : — 

** but noble Thames, wliilst 1 can hold a pen, 

1 will divulge thy glory unto men : 

'I'hou in the morning, when my coin is scant. 

Before the evening doth supply my want.”* 

But the empire of the watermen was destined to be invaded ; and its enemies 
uj)prpachcd to its conquest, after the Tartarian fashion, with mighty chariots 
crowded with multitudes. Taylor was not slow to complain of this change. In 
his ‘ Thief,’ jiublished in 1G22, he tells us that, 

“ When Queen Klizaluah came to the crown, 

A coach in England then was sc^arccly known 

and he adds, “ ’tis not fit” that 

** Fulsome madams, ami new scurvy squires. 

Should jolt the streets at pomp, at their desires. 

Like great triumphant I’ainburlaincs, each day. 

Drawn with the iiamper’d jades of Belgia, 

That almost all the strcels are chok'd ontright, 

Where men can hardly pass, from morn till night, 

Wliilst watermen want work.” 

In a prose tract, ])ublished in the following year, Taylor goes forth to the 
attack u])on “ coaches” with great vehemence, but with a conviction that his 
warfare will not be successful ; “ I do not inveigh against any coaches thsit belong 
to jiersons of worth or quality, but only against the cat(;rpillar swarm of hirelings. 
They hare undone my poor trade, whereof I am a member ; and though I look for 
no reformation, yet 1 expect the benefit of an old proverb, ‘Give the losers 
leave to speak.’ ”f He maintains that “ this infernal swarm of trade-spillcrs 
(coaches) have so overrun the land that wc can get no living upon the water ; for 
I dare truly affirm that every day in any term, especially if the court be at 
Whitehall, they do rob us of our livings, and earry five hundred sixty far(‘s 
daily from us.” This is a very exact computation, formed pcrhajis u])on personal 
enumeration of the number of hired eoacdies passing to Westminster. He natu- 
rally enough contrasts the quiet of his own highway with the turmoil of the land- 
thoroughfare : “1 pray you look into the streets, and the chambers or lodgings 
in Fleet Street or the Strand, how they are ])estered with them (coaches), es]>c- 
cially after a mask or a play at the court, where even the very earth quakes and 
trembles, the casements shatter, tatter, and clatter, and such a confused noise 
is made, so that a man can neither sleep, speak, hear, write, or eat his dinner or 
supper quiet for them.” The history of this innovation we shall have to recount 
in a future paper. The irruption of coaches must have been as fearful a calamity 
to John Taylor and his fraternity in those days, as the establishment of railroads 
been to postmnstei's and postboys in our own. These* transitions diminish 

* Praitc uf Hemp-seed. f Tbe World runs on Wheels. 
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something: of the ])leasurc with which wo must ever contemplate a state of pno* 
^ess ; but the evil is temporary and the good is permanent, and when we look 
back upon the past wc learn to estimate the evil and the good upon broad prin- 
ciples. Half-a-century benVc, a London without railroads, that inns and stages 
might be maintained^ would a])pcar as ludicrous a notion as that of a London 
without carriages, that John Taylor might row his wherry in jirospcrity, glad- 
dened every day by the smiles of ladies, whose ancient lodgings were near 
St. Katharine’s, the Bankside, Lambeth Marsh, Westminster, Whitefryars, Cole- 
harbor, or any other ]>lace near the Thames, who were wont to take a boat and 
air themselves upon the water," — and not have to comydain that every dill 
Turntripe, Mistress Fumkins, Madam Polecat, and my l.iady Trash, Froth the 
U'apstcr, Bill the Tailor. Lavender the Broker, Whilf the Tobacco-seller, with their 
(*oin])anion trugs, must be coach'd to Saint Alban's, Burntwood, Hockley -in-the- 
hole, Croydon, Windsor, Uxbridge, and many other ydaces."* Peace be to 
lioiuist John Taylor. He was the prince of scullers; for he rowed in a wherry 
“ that had endured near four years’ ])ilgrimage," from l^ondon to 'i'ork, on one 
occasion ; made what he calls “ a discovery by sea from Jjondon to Salisbury," on 
another voyage ; and yiassed, “ in a sculler's boat," from London to Hereford, on a 
third adv(‘nturc. He never bated “ one jot of heart or hope," and yet the 
coaches, and other evil accidents, drove him from his W'aterman’s trade, and he 
li dished his eccentric career as a victualler at Oxford, writing against sectaries and 
schismatics, and filling bumjiers to prerogative, on to a good old age. 

The revolutions of half-a-rentury made wonderful changes in the aspect of the 
Tliamcs. The Restoration found the famous old theatres swej)t away, and the 
ancient mansions towards the* cast invaded by the traders. Wharfs took the place 
of trim gardens ; and if tlie nobleman still kept his state-boat, the dirty coal-barge 
was anchored by its side. D’Avonailt has given a description of this state of 
things, which he puts into the mouth of a Frenchman : — 

“ You would think me a malicious traveller if I should still gaze on your mis- 
shapen streets and take no notice of the Ix'auty of your river ; therefore 1 will 
pass the iin]>ort unate noise of your watorinen (who snatch at fares as if they were 
to catch prisoners, plying the gentry so uncivilly, as if they never had rowed any 
other passengers but bear- wards), and now step into one of your j)ca8cod-boats, 
whose tilts are not so sumptuous as the roofs gondolas, nor, when you arc within, 
arc you at the case of / haise a bras. The commodity and trade of your river belongs 
to yourselves; but give a stranger leave to share in the pleasure of it, which will 
hardly be in the prospect or freedom of air ; unless prospect, consisting of variety, 
be made up with here a palace, there a wood-yard, here a garden, there a brewhouse ; 
here dwells a lord, there a dyer, and between both duomo comune. If freedom of 
air be inferred in the liberty of the subject, where every private man hath 
authority, for his own profit, to smoke up a magistrate, then the air of your 
Thames is o])cn enough, because ’tis equally frcc."t 

It is easy to perceive that during the jirogress of these changes — all indicating 
the advance of the middle classes, and the general extension of public accommo- 
dation and individual comfort — the river was every day becoming less and less a 
general highway for passengers. The streets from Westminster to St. Paul’s 

* The World ruxia on Wbeeli, Woiht. p. 23S. 
f Eiitertaiiniiont at Rutland Houte, D’Avenaiit’t Worki, 1673, p. 332. 
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were paved, after a fashion ; the foot-passeng^er could make his way, though with 
some danger and difficulty ; and the coach, though sometimes stuck in a hole, and 
sometimes rudely jostled by the brewer’s cart, did progress through the Strand 
and Holbom. But the time was approaching when the great capital would find 
out that one bridge was somewhat insufficient, and that ferries and wherries were 
uncertain and inconvenient modes of passage from one shore to another. West- 
minster Bridge was finished alK)ut In sixty or seventy years later, London 

could number six bridges, the noblest structures of the modern world. Alas, for 
the watermen ! l^hey were a cheerful race, and Dogget did a wise thing when 
he endowed the river with his annual coat and badge. But they have gradually 
dwindled — and where arc they now ? They arc not even wanted for the small 
commerce of the Thames- Steam-vessels bring every possible variety of lading 
up the river, where formerly the little hoys had their share of a coasting-trade ; 
and the market-cart has entirely aj)propriatcd to itself the vegetable burthens of 
Co vent-garden. Steele has given us a lively description of a boat-trip from 
Richmond in an early summer-morning, when he “ fell in with a fleet of gardeners.” 

. . . . “ Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage; but I landed with ten sail 
of apricock-boats at Strand bridge, after having put in at Nine Elms, and taken 
in melons.”* Things are changed. 

Howel, amongst his enumeration of the attractions ol* the city, says, What 
variety of bowling-all (\ys there arc !” And when the idler was tired of this R})ort, 
and would turn his back even upon shuffle-board and cock-fighting, he had no- 
thing to do but to 8to]j down to Queenhithe or the Tem])h*, and have an afternoon 
of such recreation as can now only be found at a distance of five miles from Lon- 
don Bridge. Go to the river,” continues Howel ; “ what a pleasure it is to go 
thereon in the summer-time, in boat or barge ! or to go a floundering among the 
fishermen !” Imagine a waterman, in these our days of his decay, tired of wait- 
ing for a fare at Westminster, strike out into the mid-stream with his draw-net ! 
What a hooting would there be from Blackwall to Chelsea ! Or conceive an 
angler, stuck under one of the piers of Waterloo Bridge, patiently ex])ecting to 
be rewarded with a salmon, or at least a barbel. Yet such things were a century 
ago. There are minute r(*gulations of the “ Company of Free Fishermen” to be 
observed in the western ])arts of the Thames, which clearly show that the pre- 
servation of the fish, even in the highway between London and Westminster, was 
a matter of importance ; and very stringent, therefore, are the restrictions against 
using cel-spcai*s, and wheels, and "angle-rods with more than two hooks.” f 
There is a distinct ])ro vision that fishermen were not to come nearer London 
Bridge than the Old Swan on the north bank, and St. Mary Overies on the south. 
Especially was enactment made that no person should "bend over any net, during 
the time of flood, whereby both salmons, and other kind of fish, may be hindered 
from swimming upwards.” Woe for the anglers! The salmons and the swans 
have both quitted the bills of mortality ; and they arc gone where there are clear 
runnels, and pebbly bottoms, and quiet nooks under shadowing osiers, and where 
the water-lily spreads its broad leaf and its snowy flower, and the sewer empties 
not itself to pollute every tide, and the never-ceasing din of human life is heard 
not, and the paddle of the steam-boat dashes no wave upon the shore. 
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We have seen a Frenchman's description of our Thames as a highway ; it 
may be well to look at the same author's picture^ in the character of an 
man, of the Seine, and its conveyances : — 

I find your boats much* after the pleasant shape of those at common ferries; 
where your bastelier is not so turbulently active as our watermen, but rather (hia 
fare being two brass Hards) stands as sullen as an old Dutch skipper after ship- 
wreck, and will have me? attend till the rest of the herd make up his freight ; 
passing in droves like cattle; embroidered and perfumed, with carters and 
crochvteurs ; all standing during the voyage, as if we were ready to land as soon as 
we ])ut from the shore ; and with his long ])ole gives us a tedious waft, as if he 
were all the while poching for eels. We neither descend by stairs when we come 
in, nor asc^endwhen we go out, but crawl through the mud like cray-fish, or anglers 
in a new ])lantation.'' * London, at all periods, could exhibit better accommoda- 
tion than this; though D'Avenant's Frenchman complains of the landing at 
Puddledock." But we select the description, to contrast the Parisian passage- 
boat of 1060 with the London steamer of 1841. Our readers will kindly ac- 
company ns on a quarter of an hour's voyage from the Shades Pier to Ilungerford 
Market. 

We have stood for a few minutes on the eastern side of London Bridge, looking 
upon that sight which arrests even the dullest imagination — mast upon mast, 
stretching farther than the eye can reach, the individual objects constantly shifting, 
but the aggregate ever the same. We pass to the western side, and descend the 
ste])s oi' the bridge. We are in a narrow and dirty street, and we look up to the 
magnificent land-arch which crosses it. A turn to the left brings us to the river. 
A bell is ringing ; we jiass through a toll-gate, ]>aying four-pence, and in a few 
seconds are on board one of the little steam-boats, bearing the poetical name of 
some fiower, or planet, or precious gem. As the hand of the clock upon the pier 
apjiroaches to one of the four divisions of the hour, the boat prepares to start. 
The pilot goes to the helm ; the broad plank over which the passengers have 
passed into the boat is removed ; the cable by which it is attaclied to the pier, or 
to some other boat, is cast off. The steam is up. For a minute we appear as if 
we were passing down the river ; but, threading its way through a dozen other 
steam-winged vessels, the boat darts towards the Surrey shore ; and her prow is 
breasting the ebbing tide. What a gorgeous scene is now before us ! The 
evening sun is painting the waters with glancing flames; the cross upon the 
summit of that mighty dome of St. Paul's shines like another sun ; churchjss, 
warehouses, steam-chimneys, shot-towers, wharfs, bridges — the noblest and the 
humblest things — all are picturesque ; and the eye. looking upon the mass, sees 
nothing of that meanness with which our Thames banks ^ve been reproached. 
In truth, this juxtaposition of the magnificent and the common fills the mind 
with as much food for thought as if from London Bridge to Westminster there 
was one splendid quay, curtaining the sheds, and coal-barges, and time-worn 
landings which meet us at every glance. The ceaseless activity with which these 
objects are associated renders them even separately interesting. We see the 
goings-on of that enormous traffic which makes London what it is ; and whilst we 
rush under the mighty arches of the iron bridge, and behold another, and aiiother> 

* EDtertainment at Rutknd Home, p. 856 . 
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and another spanning the river, looking as vast and solid as if they defied time 
and the elements ; and also see the wharfs on the one bank, although the light be 
waning, still populous and busy, — and the foundries, and glass-houses, and print- 
ing-difices, ^n the other bank, still sending out their dense smoke, — we know that 
without* this never-tiring energy, disagreeable as are some of its outward forms, 
the splendour which is around us could nut have been. But the boat stops. 
Without bustle, some twenty passengers leave us at Blackfriars Bridge, and as 
many come on board. The operation is finished in a minute or two. We are 
again on our way. We still see the admixture of the beautiful and the mean, but 
in another form. The dirty Whitefriars is the mdghbour of the trim Temple. 
Praised be the venerable Law which has left us one green s])ot, where trees still 
grow by our river-side, and which still preserves some relics of the days that arc 
gone ! AnothiT bridge, })erha])s the noblest, is again .])asscd ; and the turrets and 
pinnacles of Westminster are spread before us, with the smart modern mansions 
that have succc'eded the? old ]»alatial grandeur of the seventeenth century. The sight 
is not dis])leasing, when we rellect that the ground upon which once stood some 
dozen vast ])iles, half house and half fortress, is now covered with hundreds 
of moderate-sized dwelling.s, filled with comforts and even luxuries unknown to 
the days of rushes and tapestry, into whose true sanctuari(^s no ftJrce can intrude, 
and where, if then* be j)eace within, there is no danger of hapi)iness being dis- 
turbed by violence without. But we are at Hungerford-wharl'. The greater 
]jortion of the freight is discharged, ourselves amongst, the number. The boat 
darts through W(‘stminstcr Bridge, and farther onward to Vauxhall; and in ano- 
ther hour some of its passengers arc miles on the road to Southanipton. Wc are 
in the Strand as the gas-lights arc i thinking of what the 

Strand is, and what it was. 
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TL— CLEAN YOUR HONOUR’S SHOES. 

In one of the many courts on the north side of Fleet Street, might be seen, 
somewhere about the year 1820, the laat of the shoe-blacka. One would think 
that he deemed himself dedicated to his profession by Nature, for he was a Negro. 
At the earliest dawn he crc])t forth from his neighbouring lodging, and planted 
his tripod on the quiet pavement, where he patiently stood till noon was past. He 
was a short, large-headed, son of Africa, subject, as it would appear, to considerable 
variations of spirits, alternating between depression and excitement, as the gains 
of the day ])re8ented to him the chance of having a few j>cnce to recreate himself, 
beyond what he should carry home to his wife and children. For he had a wife 
and children, this last representative of a falling trade ; and two or three little 
woolly-headed decrotteuns nestled around him when he was idle, or assisted in 
taking off the roughest of the dirt when he had more than one client. He 
watched, with a melancholy eye, the gradual improvement of the streets; for 
during some twenty or thirty years he had beheld all the world combining to 
ruin him. He saw the foot-pavements widening ; the large flag-stones carefully 
laid down ; the loose and broken piece, which discharged a slushy shower on the 
unwary foot, instantly removed : he saw the kennels diligently cleansed, and the 
drains widened : he saw experiment upon experiment made in the repair of the 
carriage-way, and the holes, which were to him as the ''old familiar faces” which 
he loved, filled up with a haste that appeared quite unnecessary, if not insulting. 
One solitary country shopkeeper, who had come to London once a year during a 
long life, clung to our sable friend ; for he was the only one of the fraternity 
that he could find remaining, in his walk from Charing Cross to Cheapside. 
The summer's morning when that good man planted his foot on the three - 
legged stool, and desired him carefully to turn back his brown gaiters, and asked 

c 
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him how trade wont with him, and shook his head when he learned that it was 
very bad, and they both agreed that new-fangled ways were the ruin of the 
country — that was a joyful occasion to him, for he felt that he was not quite 
deserted. He did not continue long to struggl^ith the capricious world. 

Ouc morn we miss’d him on th’ accustom’d stand.** 

He retired, into the workhouse; and his boys, having a keener eye than their 
father to the wants of the community, took up th6 trade which he most hated, and 
ap])lied themselves to the diligent removal of the mud in an earlier stage of its 
accumulation — they swept crossings, instead of cleaning shoes. 

The* last of the Shoc-blacks belongs to history. He was one of the living 
monuments of old London ; he was a link between three or four generations. 
The stand which he purchased in Bolt Court (in the wonderful resemblance of 
cixternal ajijiearance between all these Fleet Street courts, we cannot be sure that 
it was Bolt Court) had been handed down from one successor to another, with as 
absolute a line of customers as Child’s Banking-house. He belonged to a trade 
which has its literary memorials. In 1754, the polite Chesterfield, and the witty 
Walpole, felt it no degradation to the work over which they presided that it 
should be jocose about his fraternity, and hold that his profession was more 
dignified than that of the author : 

Far be it from me, or any of my brother authors, to intend lowering the 
dignity of the gentlemen trading in black ball, by naming them with ourselves : 
we arc extremely sensible of the great distance there is between us: and it is 
with envy that we look up to the occupation of shoe-cleaning, while we lament 
the severity of our fortune, in being sentenced to the drudgery of a less respectable 
eui])loymcnt. But while we arc unhappily excluded from the stool and brush, it 
is surely a very hard case that the contempt of the world should ])ursuc us, only 
because w'c are unfortunate.”* 

Gay makes the black youth” — his mythological descent from the goddess of 
mud, and his importance in a muddy city — the subject of the longest episocie in 
his amusing Trivia. The shoe-boy’s mother thus addresses him ; 

** Go thrive : at some frequented corner stand ; 

This brush 1 give thee, grasp it in thy band ; 

Temper the foot within tliis vase of oil, 

And let the little tripod aid thy toil ; 

On this methinks I see the walking crew, 

At thy request, support the miry shoe ; 

The fool grows black that was with dirt embrown’d, 

And in thy pocket gingling halfpence sound. 

The goddess plunges swift beneath the flood, 

And dashes all around her showers of mud : 

The youtli straight chose his post ; the labour ply’d 
Where branching streets from Charing Cross divide ; 

His treble voice resounds along the Mews, 

And Whitehall echoes — ‘ Clean your Honour’s shoes I * ” 

The cry is no more heard. The pavements of Whitehall are more evenly laid 
than the ancient marble courts of York Place, where Wolsey held his state, and 
Henry revelled ; and they are far cleaner, even in the most inauspicious weather. 
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than the old floor beneath the rushes. Broad as the footways are — as the broadest 
of the entire original streets — the mightiest of paving stones is not large enough 
for the comforts of the wall(er ; and a pavement without a joint is sought for in 
the now concrete of asphaltum. Where the which run off from the great 

thoroughfares are narrow, the trottoir is widenodPhit 'the expense of the carriage- 
road ; and one cart only can pass at a time, so that we walk fearless of wheels. 
If we would cross a road, there is a public servant, ever assiduous, because the 
measure of his usefulness is that of Us reward, who removes every particle of 
dirt from before our steps. No filth encumbers the kennels ; no spout discharges 
the shower in a torrent from the house-top. We pass quietly onwards from the 
Horse Guards to the India House without being jostled off the curb-stone, 
though we have no protecting posts to sustain us; and we perceive why the last 
of the shoe-blacks vanished from our view about the time when we first noticed 
his active brothers at every corner of Paris — a city then somewhat more filthy 
than the London of the days of Anne. 

He who would see London well must be a pedestrian. Gay, who has left us 
the most exact as well as the most lively picture of the external London of 
a hundred and twenty years ago, is enthusiastic in his preference for walking : 

Let others in the jolting coach confide, 

Or in the leaky boat the Thames divide. 

Or, box'd within the chair, contemn the street, 

And trust their safety to anotlier’s feet: 

Still let me walk.*’ 

But what a walk has he dcscrilxsd ! He sets out, as what sensible man would 
not, with his feet protected with ^'firm, well-hammer ’d soles;” but if the shoe be 
too big, 

** Each stone will wrench th* unwary step aside.” 

This, we see, is a London without trottoirs. The middle of a paved street was 
generally occupied with the channel ; and the sides of the carriage-way were full 
of absolute holes, where the ricketty coach was often stuck as in a quagmire. 
Some of the leading streets, even to the time of George II., were almost as im- 
passable as the avenues of a new American town. The only road to the Houses 
of Parliament before 1750 was through King Street and Union Street, “ which 
were in so miserable a state, that fagots were thrown into the ruts on the days 
on which the King went to Parliament, to render the passage of the state-coach 
more easy.” * The preserit Saint Margaret’s Street was formed out of a thorough- 
fare known as Saint Margaret’s Lane, which was so narrow that ** pales were 
obliged to be placed, four feet high, l>etween the foot-path and coach-road, to 
preserve the passengers from injury, and from being covered with the mud which 
was splashed on all sides in abundance.” f The pales here preserved the pas- 
sengers more effectually than the posts of other thoroughfares. These jiosts, in 
the principal avenues, constituted the only distinction between the foot-way and 
carriage-way ; for the space within the posts was as uneven as the space without. 
This inner space was sometimes so narrow that only one person could pass at a 
time ; and hence those contests for the wall that filled the streets with the vocife- 
rations of anger, and the din of assaulting sticks, and sometimes the clash of 

* Smith’s Westainsttr, p. 361. t P* 
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naked steel. Dr. Johnson describes how those quarrels were common when he 
first came to London ; and how at length things were better ordered. But the 
change* must in great part be imputed to the gradual improvement of the streets. 
In Gay’s time there was no safety but within the posts. 

“ Though expedition bids, yet never stray 
Where no ranged posts defend the rugged way ; 

Here laden carts with thundering waggons meet. 

Wheels clash with wheels, and bar the narrow street.” 

In wot and gusty weather the unhaj)py w^alker heard the crazy signs swinging 
over his head, as Gulliver describes the Red Lion of Brentford. The spouts of 
every house were streaming at his feet, or drenching his laced hat and his j)ow- 
dered wig with unpitying torrents. At every step some bulk or shop-projection 
narrowed the narrow road, and drove him against the coach-wheels. The chair- 
men, if there was room to ])ass, occupied all the space between the wall and the 
|gyi|i .The hooded maid " came sometimes gingerly along, with j)attens and 
mflhn (then exclusively used by women), and of courtesy he must yield the 
wmL The^mall-coal man, and the sweej), and the barber, took the wall, in 
assertion of (heir clothes-soiling prerogative ; and the bully thrust him, or was 
himself thrujjji^ “ to the muddy kennel's side." The great rule for the pedes- 
trian was,. — 

“ Ever be watchful to maintain the wall.” 

I’Ikj dignity of the wall, and its inconveniences, were as old as the time of James 
and Charles. Donne, in his first Satire, describes the difficulties of one who 
took the wall : — 

” Now we are in the street ; he first of all, 
liiipruvidently proud, creeps to the wall, 

And BO, imprisoned and hemmed in by me, 

Sells for a little state his liberty.” 

The streets, in the good old times, often presented obstructions to the pedes- 
trian which apj)car to us like the wonders of some unknown region. In t^ more 
recent unha])py days of public executions the wayfarer passed up Ludgate Hill 
with an eye averted from the Old Bailey; for there, as Monday morning came, 
duly hung some three, and it may he six, unhappy victims of a merciless code, 
judicially murdered according to our better notions. Then was the rush to see 
the horrid sight, and the dense crowd pouring away from it ; and the pickpocket 
active under the gallows ; and the business of life interrupted for a quarter of an 
hour, with little emotion even amongst the steady walkers who heeded not the 
spectacle : it was a thing of course. And so was the pillory in earlier times. 
Gay says nothing of the feelings of the passer-on ; he had only to take care of 
his clothes : 

” MTiere, elevated o’er the gaping crowd, 

Clasp’d in the board the peijur’d head is bow’d. 

Betimes retreat ; hero, tliick as hailstones pour, 

Turni{)8 and half-hatch’d eggs, a mingled shower. 

Among the rabble rain : some random throw 
May with the trickling yolk thy cheek o’erflow.** 

People used to talk of these things as coolly as Garfard wrote to Lord Strafford 
of them: ‘^No mercy showed to Prynne; he stood in the pillory, and lost his first 
car in a pillory in the palace at Westminster in full term ; his other in Cheap- 
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side, where, while he stood, his volumes were burnt under his nose, which had 
almost suffocated him.*’* The cruelty is not mitigated by tlic subsequent account 
of Garrard, that Mr. Prynne hath got his cars sewed on, that they grow again, 
as before, to his hcad.”t If the mob round the pillory was safely passed, there 
was another mob often to bo encountered. Rushing along Chcapside, or Covent 
Garden, or by the Maypole in the Strand, came the foot-ball players. It is 
scarcely conceivable, when London had settled into civilization, little more 
than a century ago, — when wc had our famed Augustan age of Addisons and 
Popes, — when laced coats, and flowing wigs, and silver buckli^s, ventured into the 
streets, and the beau prided himself on 

“ The nice conduct of a clouded cane,—** 

that the great thoroughfares through which men now move, “intent on high 
designs,” should be a field for foot-ball : 

“ The prentice quits his shop to join the crew ; 

Increasiiifij crowds the flying game pursue.” X 

This is no poetical fiction. It was the same immediately after the Restoration. 
D'Avenant’s Frenchman thus complains of the stre^ets of London : 

“ I would now make a safe retreat, but that methinks 1 am stopj)od by one of 



[Foot'BiiU in tho Strand.] 

your heroic games, called foot^ball ; which I conceive (under your favour) not very 
conveniently civil in the streets ; especially in such irregular and narrow roads 


* Stnflbrd t Letters^ voL u p. 2611. 
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as Crooked-lane. Yet it argues your courage, much like your military pastime 
of throwing at cocks. But your mettle would be more magnified (since you have 
long allowed those two valiant exercises in the streets) to draw your archers from 
Finsbury, and, during high market, let them shoot at butts in Cheapside.'* * 

It was the same in the days of Elizabeth. To this game went the sturdy 
apprentices, with all the train of idlers in a motley population ; and when their 
blood was up, as it generally was in this exercise, which Stubbes calls a bloody 
and murthering practice, rather than a fellowly sport or pastime,” they had little 
hoed to the passengers in the streets, whether there was passing by 

“ a velvet justice with a long 
Great train of blue-coats, twelve or fourteen strong ; ” t 

or a gentle lady on her palfrey, wearing her visor made of velvet. The 
courtier, described in Hall, had an awful chance to save his “ perewinke” in such 
an encounter; when with his bonnet vail'd,” according to the "^courtesies” of 
his time, 

“Travelling along in London way,” 

he has to recover his auburn locks” from the ""ditch” that crosses the thorough- 
fare. 

The days we are noticing were not those of pedestrians. The ‘"red-heeVd 
shoes” of the time of Anne were as little suited for w^alking, as the “ pantofles” of 
Elizabeth, ""whereof some be of white leather, some of black, and some of red; 
some of black velvet, some of white, some of red, some of green, rayed, carved, 
cut, and stitched all over with silk, and laid on with gold, silver, and such like.” 
So Stubbes describes the "" corked shoes” of his day ; and he adds, what seems 
very apparent, "" to go abroad in them as they arc now used altogether, is rather 
a let or hindrance to a man than otherwise. ”§ These fine shoes belonged to the 
transition state between the horse and the coach; when men were becoming 
“ effeminate” in the use of the new vehicles, which we have seen the Waftr-Poet 
denounced; and the highways of London were not quite suited to the walker. 
Shoes such as those are ridiculed by Stubbes as ""uneasy to go in ;” and he adds, 
"* they exagerate a mountain of mire, and gather a heap of clay and baggage 
together.” 

In asking our readers to look back to the period when London was without 
coaches — when no sound of wheels was heard but that of the cart, labouring 
through the rutty ways, with its load of fire-wood, or beer, or perhaps the king’s 
pots and pans travelling from Westminster to Greenwich — ^we ask them to exer- 
cise a considerable power of imagination. Yet J^ondon had no coaches till late 
in the reign of Elizabeth; and they can scarcely be said to have come into 
general use till the accession of James. Those who were called by business or 
pleasure to travel long distances in London, which could not be easily reached 
by water-conveyance, rode on horses. For several centuries the rich citizens and 
the courtiers were equestrians. All the records of early pageantry tell us of the 
magnificence of horsemen. Froissart saw the coronation of Henry IV., and he thus 
describes the progress of the triumphant Bolingbroke through the city : — ""And 

* Entertainment at Rutland House. f Donne. t Stubbes. 
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after dinner the duke departed from the Tower to Westminster, and rode all the 
way bareheaded ; and about his neck the livery of France. He was accompanied 
with the prince his son, and six dukes, six carls, and eighteen barons, and in all, 
knights and squires, nine hundred horse. Then the king had on a short coat of 
cloth of gold, after the manner of Almaync, and he was mounted on a white courser, 
and the garter on his left leg. Thus the duke rode through London with a great 
number of lords, every lord's servant in their master's livery ; all the burgesses and 
Lombard merchants in London, and every craft with their livery and device. Thus 
he was conveyed to Westminster. He was in number sic Qwmand horse , The 
old English chroniclers revel in these descriptions. They paint for us, in the 
most vivid colours, the entry into London of the conqueror of Agincourt ; they 
are most circumstantial in their relations of the welcome of his unhappy son, 
after the boy had been crowned at Paris, with the king riding amidst flowing 
conduits, and artificial trees and flowers, and virgins making “heavenly melody,” 
and bishops “in pontificalibus and having made his oblations at the cathedral, 
“ he took again his steed at the west door of Paul’s, and so rode forth to West- 



[From an illumluatiiin. Hurl. MSS . 2271*. — Temp. Henry VI.] 

minster.” t By the ancient “ order of crowning the kings and queens of England,” 
it is prescribed that, “ the day before the coronation, the king should come from 
the Tower of London to his palace at Westminster, through the midst of the city, 
mounted on a horse, handsomely habited, and bare-headed, in the sight of all 
the people.”} The citizens were familiar with these splendid equestrian pro- 
cessions, from the earliest times to the era of coaches ; and they hung their woodem 
houses with gay tapestry, and their wives and daughters sate in their most costly 
dresses in the balconies, and shouts rent the air, and they forgot for a short time 
that there was little security for life or property against the despot of the hour. 
They played at these pageants, as they still play, upon a smaller scale themselves ; 
and the Lord Mayor’s horse and henchmen were seen on all solemn occasions of 

* Lord Bemen* Froinart. 
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marching-watches and Bartholomew fairs. The city-dignitaries seldom ride now ; 
although each new sheriff has a horse-block presented to him at his inauguration^ 
that he may climb into the saddle as beseems his gravity. The courtiers kept to 
their riding processions^ down almost to the days of the great civil war ; perhaps 
as a sort of faint shadow of the chivalry that was gone. Garrard tells us, in 
1635, how the Duke of Northumberland rode to his installation as a knight of the 
garter 4tt Windsor, with earls, and marquises, and almost all the young nobility, 
and many barons, and a competent number of the gentry, near a hundred horse 
in all.* The era of coaches and chairs was then arrived; but the Duke of 
Northumberland did not hold that they belonged to knighthood. Fifty years 
eaflier coaches were shunned as effeminate.” Aubrey, in his short memoir of 
Sir, Philip Sidney, describes the feeling about coaches in the days of Elizabeth : 

heard Dr. Pell say that he has been told by ancient gentlemen of 
thos^i daya of Sir Philip, so famous for men-at-arms, that *twas then held as 
’jjpteat a diikgracc for a young gentleman to be seen riding in the street in a coach, 
ai it would now for such a one to be seen in the streets in a petticoat and waist- 
coat; so much is the fashion of the times now altcrcd.”t C)ur friend the Water- 
Poet looks back upon that to him golden age with a similar feeling. 

Nor was the use of saddle -horses confined to men in the early days. Chaucer 
thus describes his ^ Wife of Bath — 

“ Upon an ambler easily she sat, 

Ywiinpled well, and on her head a hat, 

As broad as is a buckler or a tar^e, 

A foot-mantle about hc?r hippf's large. 

And on her feet a pair of spurr^^s sharp.*’ 

When Katharine of Spain came over in 1,501 to marry Prince Arthur, a horse 
was provided for her conveyance from, the Tower to Saint Paul’s, upon which she 
was to ride with the pillion behind a lord to be named by the king ;” but it was 
also ordered that eleven palfreys in one suit be ordained for such ladies attend- 
ing upon the said princess as shall follow next unto the said pillion.” j: The great 
ladies long after this rode on horseback on ordinary occasions. Elizabeth com- 
missioned Sir Thomas Gresham to purchase a horse at Antwerp ; and the mer- 
chant-prince writes to Cecil in 1,560: — ^'the Queen’s Majesty’s Turkey horse doth 
begin to mend in his feet and body ; which doubtless is one of the readiest horses 
that is in all Christendom, and runs the best.” § Of poor Mary of Scotland, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, after conveying her to Buxton, writes to Cecil in 1580; — 
She had a hard beginning of her journey ; for when she should have taken her 
horse, he started aside, and therewith she fell, and hurt her back, which she still 
complains of, notwithstanding she applies the bath once or twice a day.”|| The 
" horse-litter ” appears to have formed a connecting link between the saddle and 
the coach. When Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., set forward for Scotland, 
she rode on a ^'fair palfrey but after her was "conveyed by two footmen one 
very rich litter, borne by two fair coursers very nobly drest, in the which litter 
the said queen was borne on the entering of the good towns, or otherwise to her 
good pleasurc.’^H The litter was, as we here see, a vehicle of ceremony. Hall, 

* Strafford’s Lettem, vol. i., p. 427. f Lives, p. 654. 

t Horl. MS., quoted in Northumberland Household Book, p. 449. 

$ Burton's Life of Greshiim, vol. i. p. 300. || Lodge's Illustrations, vol. ii. p. 239. 
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the great chronicler of sights, thus describes the conveyance of Anne Bullon to 
her coronation : — “ Then came the queen in a litter of white cloth of gold, not 
coined nor bailed, which was led by two palfreys clad in white damask down to 
the ground, head and all, led by her footmen. ... So she with all her company 
siad the mayor rode forth to Temple Bar, which was newly painted and repaired, 
’^vhere stood also divers singing men and children, till she came to Westminster 
j!|all, which was richly hanged with cloth of arras, and new glazed. And in the 
modest of the hall she was taken out of her litter.” Up to the time of Charles I. 
thd^iorse litter continued to be used on state occasions ; but it gradually became 
excliiaivcly employed by the rich and aged, at a period when coaches were still 
terribly rough vehicles. Evelyn, in his Diary, states that he travelled in one with 
his sick father, in 1 040, from Bath to Wotton ; and this. Markland says, is the latort 
m(‘ntion of the conveyance which he can find. There is a later mention of it, in 
a biU(!r attack upon the old republicans, in 1680 : “ Can we forget that hdfrid 

accident when Major-General Skii)])on came in a horse-litter, wounded, to Lon- 
don ? When he passed by the brewhouse near St. John's Street, a devilish mastiff 
ilew, as at a bear, at one of his horses, and held him so fast that the horse grew 
road as a mad dog ; the soldiers so amazed that none had the wit to shoot the 
mastiff; but the horse-litter, borne betw'een two horses, tossed the major-general 
like a dog in a blanket Nothing can be more exact than this description of 
a litter. 

Of the elder vehicles that preceded coaches, whether rejoicing in the name of 
chcire, car, chariot, caroch, or whirlicote, we have little here to say. Their digpaity 
was not much elevated above that of the waggon ; and they were scarcely calcu- 
lated to move about the streets of I^ondon, which are described in a Paving Act 
of 1539 as very foul, and full of pits and sloughs, very perilous and noyous, 
as well for the king’s subjects on horseback as on foot, and with carriages.” 
There appears little doubt that the coach first apjieared about 1564; although 
the question was subsequently raised whether the devil brought tobacco into 
England in a coach, or else brought a coach in a fog or mist of tobacco. ”t Stow 
thus describes the introduction of this novelty, which was to change the face of 
English society : 

In the year 1564, Guilliam Boonen, a Dutchman, became the queen’s coach- 
man ; and was the first that brought the use of coaches into England. After a 
while, divers great lad'C's, with as great jealousy of the queen’s displeasure, made 
them coaches, and rid up and down the countries in them, to the great admiration 
of all the beholders ; but then by little and little they grew usual among the 
nobility and others of sort, and within twenty years became a great trade of 
coach-making.” 

In little more than thirty years a Bill was brought into Parliament to 
restrain the excessive use of coaches.” 

One of the most signal examples we can find of the growing importance of the 
middle classes is exhibited in their rapid appropriation to their own use of the 
new luxury which the highest in the land ventured at first to indulge in, timidly, 
and with "jealousy” of the queen’s displeasure. It was in vain that Parliament 
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legislated against their excessive use it was equally in vain that the citizens 
and citizens’ wives who aspired to ride in them^ were ridiculed by the wits and 
hooted by the mob. As in the diffusion of every other convenience or luxury 
introduced by the rich, the distinction of riding in a coach soon ceased to be a 
distinction. The ])roud Duke of Buckingham seeing that coaches with two 
horses were used by all, and that the nobility had only the exclusive honour of 
four horses, set uj> a coach with six horses ; and then “ the stout Bari ot 
Northumberland” established one with eight horses.* Massinger, in The 
City Madam/’ exhibits Anne Frugal demanding of her courtly admirer — 

“My (‘aroch 

Drawn by six FlandcTs mares, niy coachman, groom. 

Postillion, and footmen.'’ 

The high-born and the wealthy soon found that those who had been long accus- 
tomed to trudge through the miry stre(‘ts, or on rare occasions to bestride an 
ambling nag, would make a ready way \vith money to appropriate the new 
luxury to themselves. Coaches soon came to be hired. They were to be found 
in the suburban districts and in inns within the town. Taylor (he WTites in 
says, I have heard of a gentlewoman who sent her man to Smithlicdd from 
Charing Cross, to hire a coach to carry her to Whitehall ; another did thi^ like 
from Ludgate-hill, to be carri<‘d to see a play at the Blackfriars.” He imputes 
this anxiety for the accommodation of a coach to the ]>ride of the good people, 
and he was probably right. He gives us a ludicrous example of the extent of 
this passion in the case of two leash of oyster-wiv^s,” who hired a coach to 
carry them to the green-goose fair at Stratford-the-Bow ; and as they were 
hurried betwixt Aldgate and Mile-end, they were so be-madam’d, bc-mistress d, 
and ladyfied by the beggars, that the foolish women began to swell with a proud 
sup])osition or imaginary greatness, and gave all their money to the inendicanting 
canters.”t The rich visitors Avho came to London from the country were great 
employers of coaches; and Taylor tells us that the ‘'Proclamation concerning 
the retiring of the gentry out of the city into their countries” somewhat "cleared 
the streets of these way-stopping whirligigs ; for a man now might walk without 
bidding Sfand yp, ho ! by a fellow that can scarcely either go or stand himself.J * 
It is easy to conceive that in those days of ill-paved and narrow streets the 
coaches must have boon a great impediment to the goings-on of London business. 
Our Water-Poet is alive to all these inconveniences: "Butchers cannot pass 
with their cattle for them ; market folks, which bring provision of victuals to the 
city, are stop])ed, stayed, and hindered; carts or wains, with their necessary 
w^ares, arc debarred and letted ; the milk-maid’s ware is often s])ilt in the dirt ;” 
and then he describes how the proud mistresses, sitting in their "hell-cart” 
(Evelyn tells us this was the Londoner’s name for a coach long after), ride 
grinning and deriding at the peojde " crow'ded and shrouded up against stalls 
and shops.” D’Avenant, some forty or fifty years later, notices the popular 
feeling: "Master Londoner, be not so hot against coaches.” But the coaches 
flourished, in spite of the populace. The carman might drive up against them, 
and the coachman, " with six nobles sitting together,” might be compelled to 
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stop, and give place to as many barrels of beer.’*"** They flourished, tooj in 
spite of the roads. It is a most uneasy kind of passage in coaches on the 
paved streets of London, wherein men and women are so tost, tumbled, jumbled, 
rumbled, and crossing of kennels, dunghills, and uneven ways/’f It is affirmed 
in a pam{>hlet quoted by Markland, entitled Coach and Sedan/’ that in 1636 
the coaches in London, the suburbs, and within four miles compass without, 
arc reckoned to the number of six thousand and odd.” 

It was two years before the date of this calculation that the first hackney-coach 
stawl was established in London. Garrard thus describes it in a letter to Straf- 
ford : I cannot omit to mention any new thing that conies up amongst us 

though never so trivial : here is one Captain Baily, he hath been a sea captain, 
but now lives on the land, about this city, where he tries experiments. He hath 
erected, according to his ability, some four hackney-coaches, put his men in livery, 
and appointed them to stand at the May-pole in the Strand, giving them instruc- 
tions at what rates to carry men into several parts of the town, whore all day 
they may be had. Other hackney-men seeing this way, they flocked to the 
same place, and perform their journeys at the same rate. So that sometimes 
there is twenty of them together, which dis]ierse up and down, that they and others 
arc to be had every wliere, as watermen are to be had by the water-side. Every- 
body is much pleased with it. For, whereas before coaches could not be had 
but at great rates, now a man may have one much chcaiter'^ J 



[Palace Yor«l, from Hollar.] 

Writing two months after, the same retailer of news says, ** here is a procla* 
mation coming forth about the reformation of Hackncy-coachcs, and ordering of • 
other coaches about London. One thousand nine hundred was the number of 

* D'A^enant. f Taylor. I 0traflbrd't Letten, vol. i. p. 227. 
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hackncy-coaches of London^ base lean jades^ unworthy to be seen in so brave a 
city, or to stand about a king's court." In 1635 ho writes, Here is a procla- 
mation coming forth, to jirohibit all hackney-coaches to pass up and down in 
London streets ; out of town they may go at pleasure as heretofore." It is per- 
fectly clear that the King might proclaim, and that his subjects would not hearken 
to him, as long as they found hackney-coaches essential to their business or plea- 
sure. We have an amusing example of the inefficiency of such meddling, 
twenty-five years after. Pepys, in his Diary of 1660, writes, Notwithstanding 
this is the first day of the King's proclamation against hackncy-coaches coming 
into the streets to stand to be hired, yet I got one to carry me home." Wc think 
we hear his cunning chuckle as he hires the coach, and laughs at the law-makers. 

When Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., returned from his faithless wooing 
of the daughter of Philip IV., he brought with him three sedan-chairs of curious 
workmanship. Such a mode of conveyance was unknown to the English. They 
had seen the fair and the feeble carried in a box, supj)orted by a horse before and 
a horse behind ; and they felt, therefore, something like what wc have felt at the 
sight of an election rabble harnt»ssed to the wheels of a ])oj)ular candidate — they 
felt that men were degraded, when the favourite of James and Charles, Bucking- 
ham, first moved into the streets of London, borne in his sedan on men's shoulders. 
" Baby Charles" had presented Stcenic" with two of these luxuries of foreign 
growth. Wilson says, " When Buckingham came to be carried in a chair upon 
men's shoulders, the clamour and noise of it was so extravagant, that the people 
would rail on him in the streets, loathing that men should be brought to as ser- 
vile a condition as horses." The very year of the expedition of Charles and 
Buckingham to Spain, 1623, was Massinger’s Bondman" produced. Charles and 
the favourite returned to London early in October ; the play was first acted on 
the 3rd of December. It contains these lines : 

“ 'Tis a Btrong-linib’d knave : 

My father bought him for my sister’s httar . — 

O pride of women ! Coaches are too common ; 

They surfeit in the happiness of peac;c. 

And ladies think they keep not state enough 
If, for their pomp and ease, they are not borne 
In triumph on men^s shoulders.'' 

Gilchrist and Gifford think that this was an allusion to Buckingham. If so, 
and there can be little doubt of the matter, the vain favourite must have paraded 
with his new luxury, '^degrading Englishmen into slaves and beasts of burden," 
(as a writer of that day expresses himself,) upon the instant of his return. 

But the popular clamour was as ineffectual against the chairs as against the 
coaches. In 1634, Garrard, writing to. Lord Strafford, says, “ Here is also an- 
other project for carrying people up and down in close chairs, for the sole doing 
whereof Sir Sander Duncombe, a traveller, now a pensioner, hath obtained a 
patent from the king, and hath forty or fifty making ready for use." The 
coachmen and the chairmen soon got up a pretty quarrel ; and in 1636 we find 
published the amusing tract, entitled '' Coach and Sedan, pleasantly disputing 
for place and precedence." The title exhibits to us the form of the sedan^ 
with its bearers touting for custom — ^and we have a description of the conii^y- 
ance and its men, which, with the engraving which accompanies it, clearly enough 
shows that the chairmen no longer bore the "litter" on their shoulders, palanquin- 
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fashion^ but that they quickly adopted the mode of carrying which has lasted till our 
own day, however the form of the thing 
carried has changed. 

Wc have now the coach and the chair 
fairly launched into the streets of Lon- 
don, of which they held joint possession 
for more than a century and a half. Wc 
have no doubt that the chair was a most 
flourishing invention. The state of the 
j)avcmcnt till the middle of the last cen- 
tury must have rendered carriage con- 
veyance anything rather than safe and 
])leasant. Dulaurc tells us that before the 
tiriuj of Louis XIV. the streets of Paris were so narrow^ particularly in the heart 
of th(? town, that carriages could not penetrate intj them.* D’Avenant’s pic- 
ture of Tjondon, before the fire, is not much more satisfactory : “ Sure your an- 
cestors contrived your narrow streets in the days of wheel-barrows, before those 
greater engines, carts, were invented. Is your climate so hot that as you walk 
you need umbrellas of tiles to intcircept the sun? or arc your shambles so empty 
that you arc afraid to take in fresh air, lest it should sharpen your stomachs? Oh, 
the goodly landskip of Old Fish Street! which, had it not had the ill luck to be 
croolicd, was narrow enough to have been your founder’s perspective: and where 
the garrets (perhaps not for want of architecture, but through abundance of 
aniity) are so made, that ojiposite neighbours may shake hands without stirring 
from home.” 

The chair had a better chance than the coach in such a state of affairs. In the 
])icturcs of coaches of the time of Elizabeth, the driver sits on a bar, or narrow 
eliair, very low behind the horses. In those of Charles I. he sometimes drives 
in this way, and sometimes rides as a postillion. But the hackney-coachman 
after the Restoration is a personage with a short whip and spurs ; he has been 
compelled to mount one of his horses, that he may more effectually manage* his 
progress through the narrow streets. His coach, too, is 
a small affair. D’Avenant describes the coaches as un- 
easily hung, and so narrow^ that I took them for sedans 
on wheels.” As the streets were widened, after the fire, 
the coachman was restored to the dignity of a seat on the 
carriage; for, in the times of William III. and Anne, wc 
invariably And him sitting on a box. This was a thing 
for use and not for finery. Here, or in a leather pouch 
appended to it, the carefhl man carried a hammer, pin- 
cers, nails, ropes, and other appliances in case of need ; 
and the Aammer-cloth was devised to conceal these ne- 
cessary but unsightly remedies for broken wheels and 
shivered panels. The skill of this worthy artist in the way 
of reparation would not rust for want of use. Gay has 
left us two vivid pictures of the common accidents of the days of Anne. The 
carman was the terror of coaches from the first hour of their use; and whether he 

* d€ P«ri% tomt U., p. 482. 
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was the regfular city carman, or \)OTe the honour of the dustman, brewer's man, 
or coal-heaver, he was ever the same vociferous and reckless enemy of the more 
aristocratic coachman. 

“ I’ve seen a beau, in some ill-fated hour, 

When o’er the atones chok'd kennela swell the shower. 

In gilded chariot loll ; he with disdain 
Views spatter’d passengers all drench’d in rain. 

With mud iill'd high, the rumbling cart draws near ; — 

Now rule thy prancing steeds, lac’d charioteer : 

The dustman lashes on with spiteful rage. 

His ponderous spokes thy painted wheel engage ; 

Crush’d is thy pride, down falls the shrieking beau. 

The slabby pavement crystal fragments strew ; 

Black floods of mire Ih' embroider’d coat disgrace. 

And mud enwraps the honours of his faee.” 

The dangcTB of opened vaults, and of mighty holes in the paving, fenced round 
with no ])rotecting rail, and illuminated only by a glimmering rushlight in a 
dark street, seem to belong altogether to some barbaric region which never could 
have been London: — 

“ WluTC a dim gleam the paly lantern throws 
O'er the mid pavement, lieapy rubbish grows, 

Or arched vaults their gaping jaws extend, 

Or the dark caves to common-shores descend ; 

Oft by the winds extinct the signal Jicis, 

Or smother’d in the glimmering 80(;ket dies 
Ere night has half roll’d round Iht ebon throne ; 

In the wide gulf the shatter’d coach o'erthrowii 
Sinks with the snorting steeds ; the reins arc broke. 

And from the crackling axle flies the spoke.” 

But long after Gay’s time the carmen and the pavement made havoc with 
coaches. If we open Hogarth, the great painter of manners shows us the 
vehicular dangers of his age. Bonfires in the streets on rejoicing nights, with 
the “ Flying-coach,” that went five mik‘s an hour, overturned into the flames;* 
the four lawyers getting out of a hackney-coach that has come in collision with a 
carman, while the brewer’s man rides upon his shaft in somniferous majesty ;t 
the dustman’s bell, the little boy’s drum, the knife-grinder’s wheel, all in the 
middle of the street, to the terror of horses these representations exhibit the 
perils that assailed the man who ventured into a coach. The chair was no doubt 
safer, but it had its inconveniences. Swift describes the unhappy condition of a 
fop during a City shower 

Box’d in a chair the beau impatient sits. 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by fits ; 

And ever and anon with frightful din 

The leather sounds ; — ^he trembles from within !” 

The chairmen W'ere very absolute fellows. They crowded round the tavern- 
doors, waiting for shilling customers ; but they did not hesitate to set down their 
box when a convenient occasion offered for the recreation of a foaming mug.§ 
They were for the most part sturdy Milesians, revelling, if they belonged to the 
aristocracy, in all the finery of embroidered coats and epaulettes, and cocked hats 
and feathers. If they were hackney-chairmcn they asserted their power of the 
strong arm, and were often daring enough as a body to influence the fate of 

* Ni(;ht. f Second Stage of Cruelty. | Enraged Musician. § Hogarth’s Beer Street. 
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Westminster and Middlesex elections, in the terror which they produced with fist 
and bludgeon. But they are gone. No Belinda now may be proud of 

** Two pages and a chair.” 

They glide not amongst the chariot-wheels at levee or drawing-room. The clubs 
want them not. They have retired to Bath and Oxford. We believe there is one 
ihair still lingering about May Fair; but the chairmen must be starving. The 
Society of Antiquaries ought to buy the relic. 

Wal])olc has somewhere a comjdaint of the increase of London, that it would 
be soon iin])08siblc for the chairmen to ])crform their functions. This sounds 
very like the notion that the noble and the rich could ride in nothing but chairs. 
These were the days when the private chair had its ‘^crimson velvet cushions and 
(hiniiisk curtains,” siic^h as Jonathan Wild recovered for the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, when two of his rogues, in the disguise of chairmen, carried away her 
chair from Lincoln's Inn Chapel, while the '‘true men’* were drinking. The 
town has increased beyond Wal])ole’s calculation, and that is, in some measure, 
the reason why the chairs are gone?. The town did not stop in its increase to 
consider the chairs. But there is another reason. The rich and the high-born 
have wiseU learned to be l<*ss exclusive than of old; and as they must now-a-days 
wi‘ar coats of the same fashion as humbler men, so must they ride in their own 
carriages, with no other j)erce])tible difference between the carriage of the duke 
and his tailor than that of the blazonry. Fepys tells us of " my Lady Peter- 
borough being in her glass-coach with the glass up, and seeing a lady ])ass by in 
a coa^’h whom she would salute, the glass was so clear that she thought it had 
been o])en, and so ran her h(*ad through the glass.”* This hints of the days when 
I^adies were learning to ridt^ in glass-coaches, having just passed through the 
transition state of o]jon coaches, and curtained coaches, and coaches with talc 
windows. How ashamed the wife of John Gilpin would have been not to have 
known better! And so Avhen everybody rode in coaches the lords and ladies set 
u]i their chairs. I'he times are altered. We have seen a ])ecr in an omnibus. 

It is very difficult to conceive a London without an omnibus or a cabriolet. 
Yet who amongst us does not remember the hour when they first appeared? 
For some two hundred years, those who rode in hired carriages had seen the 
hackney-coach passing through all its phases of dirt and discomfort; the springs 
growing weaker, the "iron ladder” by which we ascended into its rickety 
capaciousness more steep and more fragile, the straw filthier, the cushions more 
redolent of dismal smells, the glasses less air-tight. But it is of little conse- 
quence. Nobody rides in them. The gentlemen at the " office for granting 
licences for carriages plying for hire in the metropolis” tell us that licences are 
still granted to four hundred hackney-coaches. Alas, how are the horses fed ? 
Are the drivers living men who eat beef and drink beer? Wc doubt if those 
huge capes ever descend to receive a fare. Are they not spectre-coaches — coach- 
men still doomed to sleep upon their boxes, as the wild huntsman was doomed 
to a demon chase — for propitiation ? The same authority tells us that there are 
fifteen hundred cabriolets to whom licences are granted. These we know are 
things of life. They rush about the streets as rapid as fire-flies. They lame few, 
they kill fewer. They sometimes overturn us : — but their serious damage is not 
much. We borrowed th^m from the French on a fine May morning in the year 
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1 820. It is remarkable how slow wc are in the adoption of a new thing ; and 
how we hold to it when it is once adopted. In 1813 there were eleven hundred 
and fifty cabriolets upon the hackney-stands of Paris — ^'Cabriolets de place/** — 
and wc had not one. Now^ wc have fifteen hundred of them. Our English one- 
horse hackney-carriages have run through every variety of form; and have at 
length settled down into as comfortable vehicles as men can ride in. But wc 
rejected them when they were proffered to us a generation or two ago. We have 
before us the copy of a drawing in the* splendidly illustrated Pennant in the 
British Museum^ in which wc sec Temple Bar» with heads still blackening upon 
spikes over the arch, and beneath it a carriage of which that below is an exact 
representation. There is also a print without a date^ giving the same delineation 
of the same vehicle ; and this tells us that it is " the carriage of the ingenious 
Mr. Moore.” Like many other "ingenious” persons, Mr. Moore was before his 
age ; and in another half-century his carriage, or something very like it, finds 
favour in our eyes as one of " Patent Safety.** 

We have ridden in one of the hundred omnibuses that run from Paddington to 
the Bank with an elderly gentleman who told us that in his day there was only 
one stage from that then suburban neighbourhood to the commercial centre, and 
that was never filled. There are now above seven hundred omnibuses and short 
stages — for the most part omnibuses — in the M etropolitan District — ^that is, licensed 
to run within ten miles of the General Post Office. They carry some sixty thou- 
sand peo])le daily, and receive annually in fares about three-quarters of a million 
sterling. The omnibus was tried about 1800, with four horses and six wheels ; but 
we refused to accept it in any sha])ctill wc imported the fashion from Paris in 1830. 

And now then, patient reader, seeing that you have borne this introductory 
gossip about London locomotion, we are in a condition to 

“ beguile your time, and feed your knowledge, 

Willi viewing of tlie town.” 

* Dulaurc. 
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III.-PAUL’S CROSS. 

A FEW years ago, it seems, a tree grew, but ereu that no longer marks the spot, 
where stood of old the famous Paul’s Cross, towards the eastern extremity of the 
vacant space on the north side of the Cathedral The gpreater part of this space 
appears to have been a burying*ground, and no doubt the chief one belong^g te 
the City, from the most ancient times— from the erection of the first sacred edifice, 
whether Christian chuich or heathen temple, on the mount now crowned by 
St. Paul’s, or possibly fifom die origin of Limdon itself. Sir Christopher Wren, 
who dug deep into all parts of the ground in laying the foundations of the present 
cathedral, discovered no indications to confirm the tradition that the site had been 
originally occupied by a temple of Jupiter or Dianas the fwcions iragssents 
of bucks' horns, ox'heads, and boars’ tusks, that had so dunned the aptiy ui^ea> 
had all disappeared, or become transmuted, like foiiy coin, into much liijae 
worthless ware— hito bits of wood and shreds of pottOl|ll Bnt he found wait 
the chmr of the old building a prcfdyfert'twi, or seluWadlllar dulecd, of Boaih 
architecture— a stmifoico Of Kentish rubWealoWvcemiutOd with iheir kfonto^ 
moMar-wbich proobd^lhil flm Iwt Okristlan eburdi bad been the woit of'tia 
Boaum oolmdats} fonifrld'alie aliuily aisswbdned that tho northoni arw 
churchyard had Idiii a dapoaitoty for the dead ftom the Beman oa BrtHa 
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timet. Layer upon layer, there they Uy— endetilii lie— thg Mw attt i Te pop a pe w i 
of the land; uppermoat, the graves of later ^f^erationt; next under them* our 
Saton ibre&thert from the days of Ethelbert and St Austin, some mwa honour* 
ahw ond securely entombed within sarcophagi formed of great upi^t and 
Mijaontalfoiiigaiimost embedded in cavities lined with chalk-stones — ^in either case 
me one enclosure serving for both grave and coffin; then, the Britons of the 
jujfod between the departure of the it^ans and the establishment of the 
Hitons, their dust m^ed with great- numbers of ivory and box-wood pins, about 
« jnehes long, the ftetenings apparently of the now mouldered shrouds in 
l^hich the bodies hid onoe been wrapped ; and, lowest of all, eighteen feet or 
more b^ow the sui&ee, other remains such as these last, but interspersed with 
fragments of Boman urns, revealing the burial-place of “ the colony when 
Komans and Britons lived and died together.*’ * 
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“ tSThe diurchyard appears to have been first enclosed, and that only in part, by 
JRchard de Bmumeis, who was Bishop of London in the reign of Henry 1. But 
we find no mention of the Cross till long after this time. Yet the earliest notice 
of it that has come down to us describes proceedings which have all the air of 
old usage, and, at any rate, are not likely to have orighiatsd in the age when 
we thus first hear of them, or in any preening one since the Normair Conijueat, 
although they may possibly have been then revived after having been discan- 
tinued from the tme of that revolution. 

Buddunly, in fite latter part of the reign of Henry III., during the stvuggb 
tMHWeeu the King and the barons— in the midst, we may say, of tto hiith4iu^ 
of ICngiieh Mherty-^-Panl’s Cross rises up before us, the central ohgeet of a |^|ehppe 
as stuping to our pNddheeptions of the time as cd the phme. Dm fi«ld« 'Wi 
dead is eevured. wkfr tm excited living throng, an aukttnbly of 
pass judgmuto on their civto tfltes, whom tiw King’s teSsseter, a pn a lih l g ft eA l hu 
Creal^eharces wHhtetieltionuttd<^preasion. Ikil 
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iMAatttlMld ia dMUr FAhnu, arowid die orator iMMSf^uing dwm from die ttoetra. 
It eppeete diet obent die bej^iiiiig of dw yeir 
1259, HeiiTjr, haTUig fimndk'or p t ote odiag to iMfre 
imOd, ie dw xoyal werdrobe at Wiadeor, a roll of 
parebment naled with green wmx, and filled orith a 
number aocaaadona agamet the Lord Mayor and 

aldermen of London, though no one could tell whence 
Ueanie,oommaaded John Mansell, whole celled ono 
of his Cluef Justices, forthwith to sumaaon a Folk* 
mote at Paul’s Cross, and there to read the doeu* 
ment to the dtisens. The word is Saxon — FoM- 
motf, a people>meeting, as WtteHagem»te is a legis- 
lative assembly, a meeting of wise men or counsel' 
lors And the thing also was probably a relic of the 
old Saxon freedom, though whether now, or when IHMryuii 

first revived, if ever lost, no record tells. Bnt the aisembling of a folkmote on this 
occasion is not mentioned as if it wera something unheard of, or even new to that 
time. Only one day’s notice is stated to have been giten : the day was the 26th 
of January, the morrow of the festival of St, Paulj and when Mansell made his 
appearance, accompanied by the Earl of Glo tte es t er, the other Chief Justieo 
Henry de Bathon, and others of the Khsg's Council, both the people and tiieir 
magistrates were there to meet hhn. Mansell, having first ordered the charges 
to be read aloud, so that all might hear tiiem, then caHed upon the people to 
inform him who those rich men were that, as asserted by the uidDsoam aecnsor, 
had been &veured in the coUection of the late tallage hjf ihe hta g firom 

his good subjects of the dty of London ; and whOdMiP the Ui£f0 and nMermen 
had applied any part of die tax to their own uao. tlw cid civic dinmicler, 
Fabian, himself an alderman, and a great veneraOer of hio order, makes the 
impeached functionarieB, in indignant consciousness of innocence, to have shown 
the boldest of fttmts — in fimt to have driven Mansell from the field with disgrace; 
and, certainly, the extortion and oppression have quite as much the liiok qf beiag 
on Ae king’s part as on their’s. At least, if th^ had hem fleedag theilr fellow- 
citiaena of the coanmonalty, hia majesty was olesrly resolved diet, by hook ce by 
crook, ho diould have his share of the plunder. And fitd he sd to Work by 
crook, making loud pmfessioa of his regaid tax nothhg mush m die t%hto 
and interests of the mast numerous dess of hk subjeelib etsid seeking to dtheft hie 
despotic purpose by the aid of the most popular inetitudou in the country, per- 
haps that he might both gain Us end and daujage the inutllMttlett at the tame 
time. In the oonrae of the afiatr, which it does not helMg to our pipaeint eahjest 
to relate in detail, aeveral other nublie meedngo wave hdid hedi et FaaFa.OMM|i 
Mdin,^ Ou iUh e ll, at vrbieh the people maije ag< 

oflihehSpg^emhHkm, On aw of these esaew«<nfelplitffetoddsi»th n| (^ 
dtndeiiliifhfBihsned avaunt Otmm did apl firmed^ ilhMNk to 
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popukr open>air diMa. la the end. fefter thd neeaied hldeiiltoa, flUe drt i l d i ^W 
thpir fbllowoeitizens. had been coereed o't terriAed into the payment of Ibari to M n e 
sums by way of faneom or bribe, the bnriaeM wan nettled by the ealliBg of ino^bir 
foBunote at Paul'a tiron. on the day before the fbadt of St. Leonard, at whiiP 
the king hinuwftf waa preaent, with t^ ehief men of hia oouit $ add where aneh of 
the aldermen m had not previonalyniade their pOaoewoKfimndUy taken back into 
the royal thtoUf,' ditid reinatated in their officea— Henry even profeaaing to be 
now aatiafied that Store never had been any ground for the vhaT^ made againat 
them I Than having been aqueeaed, waa aet down again, nothing 

the worae, in ita cH |liMtion, to anck up more moiature for the next oeeaaion. 

But whatever may have been the amount of practical abuae, we nee from thia 
account that, in ao for at leaat as concerned the city of London, the government 
of England, in the thirteenth century, waa by no meana either a pure deapotiam, 
or even a monarchy merely counterbalanced by an ariatocracy. There waa alao 
a living and active element of democracy in the conntitution,* which, however 
unenlightened, yet required to be conatantly managed and propitiated, and 
aerved at any rate to preaerve the inatinct of popular liberty in men'a minda and 
hearta throughout the worat timea. It may be preaumed, both from the nanfo 
and from the noticca that have been preserved of its proceeding^, that the lion- 
don FoUunote was composed of the entire free commonalty of the city— «f all that 
portion of the male inhabitants constituting what waa properly 6aUed*SkO|^olk 
or People, as distinguished fi^m the resident strangers or aMtirmt df Other countries 
(the Metoikoi, as they would have been called at Athhtui)> end afoo from persons 
in a servile state, whose condition throughout Englkad at this ddto much mote 
nearly resembled that of the slaves among tlio‘6hrtt^ and Botaums than that of 
those we now call servants. It war evidently not an ayasidbfy of delegates, like 
the Common Council of the city at the present day\'bnt a body like that now 
called a Common Hall, or assembly of the whole Lfri^y or freemen, of v^hich, in- 
deed, the Folkmote seems to have been the orii^iiud fSiirm. The district meetings 
of the Livery are still called Wardmotea, h* (key appear to have been in the 
time of Henry III.* 

Fabian records another FoUunote, or Fohnoot, as having been called at Paul’s 
Cross by King Henry lIL^''aflte)r the feast nf Candlemas, 1259; "where,” says 
the chronicler, "he in M^r jperson, with the King of Almain (that is, his 
brother Bichard, Earl of Ctnrawall, who had^t himself many years before this 
elected King of the Bomqns, or Emperor of^Oermany), the Archbishop of Can- 


ins Um Swoe dama«rM7, Hoar f» MmoMbb is Um aboTC eontMt eilh A* LandM BMuMama «ei« fo* 
■UH^or Ae moit •minent itetMinm ud iMryen cT Asw Aqn, a chmduauL H*]f maiatiawid^VlsaatlAA* 
XAs'i CiMqiliUBi but ftar Ma a i S yMn of qiirit,M««tl m te A* plMwhioh h* hdSipAvKiwg’* Amett 
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ifWiy.oUMV ivbUmi eame^ w^eiv &ut kiag (BonviMnM va^ iM^yor 
IdbalAiWiWyi «trifiiiv twelve jmm Had above A< wdd' ' | pl r e hk 

gjlderipen be kvoni, tbe dej following, to be true to the king, end i^|jb hoire. 
mtfpi 4 »f ygnyi^iwi, and tket the gatee of the <% were [ehmld bejini^ with 
^fcned men. ae before bp the King of B e m ane wa> devieed:''* Henry at thie 
time preparii^, nnder the edvice and wkh the aupport of his brothm.'to break 
through the trammels itaposed upon him by the assembly of the jtarons held 
about a year before at Oxford, commonly called'the Bfhd ]Pii)diain«id>* The next 
year he sent to Borne for an absolution from the oath be h aj i) i t hi| H been compelled 
to take; and in 12d2. on the second Sunday in lient. Wl|e'|lkueBd*to be read at 
Paul's Cross a bull obtained of Pope Urban the Fourth, as an absolution for him 
and for all his that wore sworn to maintain the articles made in the parliament 
ofOxfo^”t 

From% writ of gito tearra/ito of the year li^7, the 15th of Edward I., it appears, 
according to Dugdale, that the ground on which Paul's Cross stood, described as 
lying eastward from the church, and as that on which the citizens of Loidon had 
been anciently wont to hold their Folkmotes, was claimed as belonging to the 
king, and had only newly como to bo used for the interment of the dead. The 
peaple, it is stated, used to be summoned to the folkmote by the ringing of a 
bell, hanging in a tos^jhkibd&fteod on the ground. This tower is conjeetured 
by Dugdale to be the same that hi ipshl|ppad>iB the time of Henry I., in a 
charter of Bishop Rich|r^e Beaumeis, in which die bishop grants to one Hugh, 
the schoolmaster, and his^rocoessors, the habitation at the comer of the turret 
where William, the dean, had already placed him by his (the bishop's) command; 
"doubtless," sajnDugdaU, waiting in 1658, "the place where the schoolmaster of 
Paul's school dwelleth at this day." This tower was called the Clochier, or BeH 
' Tower ; and in another document of the beginning of the reign of Henry III., 
which Dugdale quotes, it is describe^ under the Imtin name of the Chkarwm, 
as situated in the comer of the greater cemetery of St. Paul, towards the FerUuk*— 
for inch is the dassicfd term here applied to tto part of the churchyard appro* 
priated to the holding of the Folkmote. ^tow, in whose younger days this tower 
was still standing, gives the following account of it:-.-" Near unto this school 
(St. Paul’s), on the north side thereof was, of old time,tagreat and high Clochier, 
or Bell-houoe, foUT'Square, bulldcd of stone ; and in the same a most strong foams 
of timber, with four bells, the greatest t^t 1 have heard: these were called 
Jesus bells, and belonged to JenM; Chapel; but 1 Ipesr uot by whoce gift. 
The same had a great spire of timber, covered with lead, with the image of St. 
Paul op the top; but. was pulled down by Sir Milos Bsrtridge, knight, in the 
reiga ef Jiaary the Eighth. The eomaoa «p«ech*thMl wae; that he did set one 
hiAidrsd jponads upon a east at dice against it, and ao Wtm tte said Clochier and 
bsUa of piking;, and than eauatng dm bells to be broken as they hung, the MSt 
was pid^ dssm’l » "This man/’ adds Stow, wifli»'n #i d| nt astisfoctloa» "wdf 
M,t|s Towermfos itailem sh^^ 
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in conformity with a licence granted to the dean and canons by King Edward 
upon information given to him^ that by the lurking of thievea and other dia- 
oiderly persons in the night-time within the ground — which, although partly 
enclosed, was yet accessible to any body — divers robberies and homicides, not ^ 
Speak of much immorality of other kinds, had been ofttimes committed therein. 
The licence, which was dated at Westminster, on the 10th of June, '^for the 
honour of Ood and holy church, and of those saints whose bodies were buried 
therein, as also for the better security of the canons and officers belonging thereto,*’ 
gpave permission that the ground should be inclosed with a wall on every side, 
with fitting gates and posterns therein, to be opened every morning, and closed 
at night.”* 

After the reign of Henry III., we read of no more Folkmotcs being held at 
Paul’s Cross. Indeed, a few years after the accession of Edward I., as we have 
just seen, the assembling of the Folkmote seems to be spoken of rather a/ a thing 
that had been than that was still in use. It is remarkable that <Yie same period 
in our history which witnessed, if not the original institution, at least the com- 
plete establishment, of the Commons* House of Parliament, should have been 
that in which this ancient court of the commonalty of London fell into desuetude, or 
Ipst its importance with its old form and character. But the age of the introduc- 
tl(m of representative government was perhaps naturally that of the decay and 
extinction of government by assemblies of the whole people. 

He northern part of St. Paul’s Churchyard, however, still continued to be the 
Forum of the Londoners, and the Cross to be the station from which, in those 
days, when as yet there was no printing and little reading, announcements and 
harangues on all such matters as the authorities in church or state judged to be 
of public concern were poured into the popular ear and heart. Stow, who by the 
bye places it " about the midst ’* of the churchyard — and in fact it was only 
a very little to the east of Canon Alley — describes it as a pulpit-cross of 
timber, mounted upon stops of stone, and covered With lead,”t and this was 
probably its form before aa veil as after his day. We may conjecture that it 
came first to be used foy ecclesiastical purposes after the ground on which it stood 
was taken into the churchyard in the reign of Edward I. ; at least the earliest 
occasion on which it is recorded to have been so employed was in the year 1299, 
when, according to a notice in Stow, the dean of Paul’s accursed at Paul’s Cross 
all those which had searched in the church of St. Martin in the Field for an hoard 
of gold, &c.”:( A curse pronounced from this famous pulpit was sure to be heard 
fax and wide upon earth, whether it went up to heaven or not. 

Very soon after this date we begin to hear of sermons regularly preached fixrai 
Paul’s Cross. In 1361, Michael de Northburgh, bishop of London, in bequeath- 
ing a sum of a thousand marks to be placed in a chest in the treasury of the 
Cathedral, to form a sort of Mont de or fund for loans upon pledges (but 
without interest), directed that if in any case at the year's end the sums borrowed 
were not repaid, then the preacher at Paul’s Cross should in his sermon dedate 
that the pledge would be sold within fourteen days, if not fivthwkli redeemed. 
The good bishop, by the bye, did not contemplate benefiting the lower orders of 
his countrymen only by this judicious charity. In those times, when the IfMle 

• Dugdale^ p. IS. f fiumy. t lb. 
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emmffiee exisfchig wan «till in great pavt a oommerce of barter^ money waa often 
icarce even with thoae who had plenty of everything else; accordingly it was 
here provided that, while a poor layman might borrow to the extent of ten 
pounds from the fund, the dean or any of the prmcipal canons of the Cathedral 
might havo a loan of twice that sum, a citizen or nobleman one to the same 
amount, and the bishop of the diocese one of fort} or even of nearly fifty pounds."^ 
It would be interesting to know if any of the noble or right reverend borroweif 
was ever proclaimed as a defaulter at the Cross ; and also whether on occasion of 
such occurrences it was customary for the preacher to adapt his discourse to the 
case in hand, as would seem to be implied by the regulation that he should make 
the announcement in the course of his sermon. It is easy to conceive how forcibly 
he might illustrate certain of the moral duties by the hap])y application of this 
method — how the precept might not only be sent home by the example, as by 
the blow of a hammer, but the example itself might, according to the Horatian 
rule, be made more stimulating by being addressed to the eyes as well as to the 
ears of the congregation, through the actual exhibition of the forfeited pledge 
from the pulpit — of the humbler tradesman's holiday suit or best yew bow, the 
merchant's bale of broad-cloth, the nobleman's silver drinking-cup, or the 
bishop's holy book or richest mule-trappings. Indeed the register of this ancient 
pawnbruking establishment would be altogether one of the tnost curiout relics of 
the middle ages if it could be recovered ; but it has no doubt perished temg ago, 
as well as the good bishop's legacy itself, with the chest, secured by three keys, 
in which it was kept, and the pledges of the last borrowers, upon whom probably 
the Reformation, or some other earlier convulsion, came suddenly some fine 
morning, foreclosing all redemption. 

But to return to the sermons. In 1388 the then bishop, Robert do Bray broke, 
in certain letters addressed to his clergy/ describes Paul's Cross — ** the high cross 
standing in the greater churchyard of our cathedral' ’ — as the station from which 
the word of God was in use to bo preached to the people in the most public and 
distinguished part of the cemetery. The object of the bishop's letters was to call 
upon his clergy to stir up their flocks to contribute to the repair of the Cross, 
which '' was then grown ruinous by reason of winds and tempests." It is said to 
have suffered, with many other buildings, by the earthquake which was felt all 
over the south of England on the morning o( the 21st of May, 1382. Stow records 
that in Kent especially ''it sunk some chuiches and threw them down to the 
earth."t Th® restoral-on of Paul's Cross was taken up as a matter in which the 
church over the whole kingdom was concerned. Other letters, inviting the faith- 
ful to assist in the good work, were written by the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
'' as also," continues Dugdale, the Bishops of Ely, Bath, Coventry and Lich- 
field, Llandaff, and Bangor sent out at the same time, promising indulgence of 
forty days to all such as (de peceatis suis vere penitentibua, confocsis, ct contdtia) $ 
dionld oontribnte thereto." It is affirmed that considerable contributions werw in 
this way drawn from thq pockets of the people, bat thrttBiaybroke and the other 
bishope, instead of applying the money to the pionspurpose for which it was 
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prpfessedly collected, put it, or the greater part of it, into their vown poekMi. 
What seems to be certain is, that no considerable repair of the Cross was exe- 
cuted at this time, nor till about half a century afterwards, when it was rebuilt 
by oi|e of Braybroke*s successors, John Kemp, who held the see from 1422 to 
1426.* Dugdale notices that Kemp’s arms were to be seen in sundry places of 
the leaden cover of the Cross. 

One of the earliest sermons, if not the very earliest, recorded to have been 
preached at Paul’s Cross, is still preserved, and may be found printed at full 
length, from a manuscript of the time, in Fox’s Book of Martyrs. It was preached 
on Quinquagesima Sunday, in the year 1389, by a certain learned clerk of jbhe 
name of B. Wimbeldon, and is altogether a highly curious specimen both of the 
language and of the popular, theology of that age. When we state that the 
zealous martyrologist strongly recommends it to his readers as a godly and 
most fruitful sermon,” it will be understood that it is no declamation in honour 
either of pope or saint. Indeed it might almost be suspected, from the strain in 
which he runs on, that Wimbeldon had adopted most of the opinions of his 
reforming contemporary, Wyclif; unless it was that before the Reformation the 
peculiar tenets which now distinguish the Romanists were really not wont to 
be so much insisted upon in preaching to the people as they naturally came to' 
be after they were made the main subjects of cimtention between the two hostile 
partics^that divided Christendom. Nor does it appear that a roan brought his 
orthodoxy into question in those days merely by inveighing, however freely, 
against the corruptions of the church, and the pridej,^Iuxury, ambition, hypocriiyr, 
or other vices of the clergy. Many other productions of tiie thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries have come down to us, besides this sermon of Wimbeldon’s, in 
which a tone is taken in regard to such matters that would hardly have been 
ventured upon by any Romanist in a latrt* age ; we need only mention tlfis Visions 
of Fierce Ploughman, many of Chaucer's poems, and the History of' Matthew 
Paris ; but, although the followers of Luther were afterwards fond of claiming 
the authors of these works as fellow-reformers, and altogether of their faith and 
party, it does not appear that any one of them was in his own day regarded as 
other than a good Catholic, for all his philippics and sarcasms. Wimbeldon 
takes his text from the parable of the unjust steward, as related in the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Luke — selecting the jyotds liedde rationem villicationis tuiB^ 
which he translates, Yield reckoning of thy bailly,” and applies to the different 
classes of men with much sharpness and good sense, enlivening his address, ever 
and anon, with a legend from St. Augustine or some other of the old fathers, or 
an illustration from the every-day occupations of his hearers, in the happiest style 
of popular oratory. The entire discourse occupies eleven of Fox’s long and 
elosely>printed columns, f 

* Dugdal«, on the authority of Godwin de Prmulihue. Ketnji, whom Diigdale here, by iiiietske» celli 
Tbosme, wai aAerwa^ pviooQHivoly archbishop of York and archbuh(^ of Canterbury, b eri i ^ haiiif loi4 clm- 
^cellor and a emdinab 

t We traofcribe afbw ieotetuwhMfmodeniiiing the old ipelliug, where it doei not affect, the iotind» to gir* 
the eurious leader a taite of what ibrt of pleaching was to be heard at Faults Otm neailyAfC h and si d 
ago : — ^ Right ae ye eeeth,” Wimbeldon begins his explanation of his text, ** that, in tilling of tiw laalarifll 
vine, there ben diveri labome; for tome cutten ^way the void branches, some mahin forke ahd sailf to 
beaten up the vine, and wome diggen away the old earth fro the rote, and lain there fhtter ; and all thk 'Cl fc lP H 
boo so neoeua^ to the vine, that, if any of .them fail, it ehag^Jiiann greatly other [or] dertroy the vinaif lbr»'hiit 
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Early in the next oeatuty Paure Ctom fif^nres in a tranftaeti<tk*' bo enrionsly 
ehataeteriatio of the times^ and in its whole course so startling to modem manners 
and notions, that the relation ought not to bo attempted by any modem pen* and 
we will therefore give the details in the homely but graphic words of the old 
chronicler. "On Easter-day in the afternoon/* Stow records under the year 
1417, "at a sermon in St. Dunstan’s in the east of London, a great fray happened 
in the church, wherethrough many people were sore wounded, and one Thomas 
Petwardon, fishmonger, slain out of hand : wherefore the church was suspended, 
and the beginners of the fray, which was the Lord Strange and Sir John Tussell* 
knight, through the quarrel of their two wives, were brought to the Compter in 
the Poultry. The Archbishop of Canterbury caused them to be excsUnmunicate, 
as well at Paul's Cross as in all other parish churches of the city. 21st of 

April the said Archbishop san‘ at St. Magnus to iniiuiro of the authors of that 
disordcT, where he found the fault to be in the Lord Strange and his wife ; who, 
u])on the first of May following, in Paul’s Church, before the Archbishop, the 
Mayor of London, and others, submitted themselves to penance, which was en- 
joined them, that iinmc^diately all their servants should in their shirts go before 
the pnrsrm of St. Dunstan’s from Paul’s to St. Dunstan’s church, and the lord 
hare-lieaded, with his lady bare-footed, Reignold Kenwood, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, following them ; and at the hallowing of the church the lady should fill all 
the vessels with water, and also offer an ornament of ten pound, and the Lord 
Strange should offer a ])ix of five })ound.”* A scolding match, or, for aught 
that appears, an actual rencontre of talons or fisticuffs, in the church, between the 
wives of a knight and a nobleman — the flying to arms of probably the greater 
part of the congregation — the blood made to flow in all directions — the slaughter 
outright of the poor fishmonger — make an appropriate prologue of the savage 
and horrible to the comedy that follows, of the procession along Fleet Street, led 
by the parson in his canonicals, and brought up by the bare-headed lord and 
bare-footed lady ; while, in admirable keeping with the al^surdity of the whole 
exhibition, the principal ])art of the performance is vicariously sustained by the 
poor shivering menials — a pretty long string, we may suppose, of both sexes, — 
who, one would think, might not unfairly have been presumed to have suffered 
penance enough already in the service of a mistress requiring so sharp a dis- 
cipline to keep her in order It is a comfort to find, however, that the terpiagant 


if [utdenj the vine be cut, etu luJl wax wild ; Init if the be railed, ihe ihall be overge with iiettlei aiid weeda ; 
but if the rote be fatted with dong, elie fur feebleueae ihoulij wax barren right so in the Church beth needfbl 
these thiee nffires ; priesthood, knighthood, and labourers. To priests it falleth to cut away the eold branches 
of sins with the ewerd of her [their] tongue. To knighthood it falleUi to letten [pfevent] wtoQ||^ and lliefts w 
ben done, and to maintain God's law and them that ben teaohere thereof^ and also to keep ^ land ftom siymiee 
of other lands. And to labourers it falleth to travail bodilich, and, with their tore sweat, getten out of the earth 
bodilech livehood for hem [themselves] and other parties." Kven this simple passage is not wholly unmggeshve 
as to the eteto of Siings in England in that day, were each ouryee e nt eubjeok The only oAar quotation we i^l 
make is ef a few s e nt e nces from Wimbeldon s pietnie of the clergy of hie dsy. How the ^ of isiesler' he 
exclaims, “ is changed ! They be 'clothen as knights, they speaken as carls, other [or] of wiming asoMrchenti j 
they riden as princes j and s31 that is thus spended is of the goods of poor men ai^ of Christ's hmtage. . . « . 
l»tiieae[ibui|s] tawaileth prelates, that hen too moeh blent with tee asoch daniiig of nebe^ that m« Wi« 
h o Ms ee like churdies in gieatnaes, that with dives pointriee ooloren their chambers, that with dives clo^i^ ef 
I gay; hot the poor man for deihult of clothes heggeth, and with an eanpty womb crtefli at 
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wu »l)%ed to fill the v«ter>T«Hde wiih her own noble bande> eiiil^ appemlly. 
vneMieted end unattended by either eerrante or hueband. Tbeee are the inei* 
dents that paint an age. Nothing can bring more forcibly home to ns tl*™ eneli 
a strange narrative as this the difierenoe between the London of onr own day 
and that of three hundred years ago. It makes one wonder if the snn dione 
dmn 841 it does now— if our anoestors of that remote date were actually wide 
awalce^ and did not move about in a sort of mere somnambuloui condition — at 
any ratOj if they possessed any sense of the ludicrous or faculty of laughter, 
that they could look on gravely while such fantastic tricks were played 
high heaven. 

Another remarkable appearance, also of a penitential character, that was made 
at Paul’a C^ms some years after this, is likewise described, with all its details, by 
Stow — thc^*fecantation of the learned and pious Bcginald Pecocke, bishop of Chi- 
dhester, who having laboured many >ear8,*’ says the annalist, ^'to translate the 
holy scripture into English, was accused to have passed the bounds of divinity 

B of Christian belief in certain articles.'* On the 4th of December, 1457, he 
brought to Paul's Cross, and there renounced his heresies, and made pro- 
ton of his deep contrition and entire submission to holy church in a formal 
haamngue ** in his mother tongpie,” which Stow gives at full length. And after 
this," concludes the account, he was deprived of his bishoprick, having a certain 
pension assigned unto him for to )ive on in an abbey, and soon after he died." 
And, doubtless, he himself then felt that it would have been better had he died 
somewhat sooner. 

Little more than two years before these high-handed proceedings against 
Bishop Pecocke, which may be regarded as a sort of commencement of the war 
between the old and the new opinions in religkw, the first swords had been 
crossed at St. Alban’s in the war of the Boaes^ which was to make tl^o best blood 
in the land flow like water throughout the g^ter part of the next quarter of a 
century. Passing over that space, comprising the remainder of the reign and life 
of Henry VI., and the whole of tlie reign of Edward IV., we come, in what may 
be called the last act of the long, tumultuous drama, to perhaps the most remark- 
able day in the history of Paul's Cross. It Is towards the latter end of June, in 
the year 1483, The young king, Edward V., who had been escorted from Horn- 
sey to tho bishop’s palace, close by the cathedral, on the 4th of May, by the lord 
mayor, the sheriiTs, and all the other aldermen in scarlet, with five hundred 
horse of the citisens in violet," had been soon after, along with His brother, 
carried ** from thence through the city honourably into the Tower, out of which 
after that day they never came abroad Crookbacked Bicbard directed all things 
as Lord Protector ; Lord Hastings, arrested in the council-room at the Tower on 
the morning of Friday, the 13th of June, had had his head immediately struck 
off, ^'upon a Long log of timber," on '^the green beside the chapel;" the I^ord 
Grey, with his fellow-prisoners, had been executed before the gate of Pontefract 
Castle, on the same day ; hqrd Rivers lay there in his dungeon, about to follow 
his friends to the scaffold ; Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of York, and the Bishop 
of Ely, were all under the lock and key of the tyrant; *^then thought the Pro* 
tector, that, while men mused what the matter meant, while the lords of the 
realm^ were about him out of their own strengths, while no man wist what to 
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diitk. nor 'iltmk to trato, an w*m thitj ahottU iMve ipaM to diipvtoMid difMt 
the matter aad make paitiB** it were hut haattty to pmeae Ida pex^poae, and pat 
bimaelf in pome aw en of the ecown, ere men could have time to derke any way to 
leaiat” The atory haa been ,toid> es Herodotua himaelf might hare Udd it, 4>y 
Sir Thomaa More; and we ahaU follow hia lively and giaoeful narrative with 
little abridgment. The firat oonoem of Glouceater and hia eanfedemtaa waa, how 
the matter “might be drat broken to the people^ in aueh wiae that it might bw 
wml taken;” and for thia purpoae, while they took into their counaela Sir 
Edmond Shaw, the lord mayor, that ho “ upon troat at hia own advancement, 
whereof he waa, of a proud heart, highly dtoiroua, ahould frame the dty to their 
appetite,” they alao aaaociated to themeelvea “of apililhal men each aa had wit, 
and wore in authority among the people for opinion of their learning, uid had no 
scrupuloua conacienoe ;” end “ among there had they John Shaw, Clerk, brother 
to the Mayor, and Friar Pinker, Provincial of the Augnatine Friaia, bothl>oetora 
of Divinity, both great preachera, both of more learning than virtue, of more 
fhmc than learning. For they were before greatly eateemed among the 
but after that never. Of these two the t’one had a aermon in praiae of 
tector before the coronation; the t'other after; both ao fbll of tedioua flaliM^ 
that no man’s ears could abide them.” With Pinker's aermon, which waa 
vered at St. Mary’s Hospital, on Easter day in the following year, we have hero 
nothing to do: More states that he “so lost his voice, that he was fiun to leave 
off and come down in die midst.” As for Shaw, it was determined that he should 
forthwith lay before the people the Protector’s claims as the legitimate heir to 
the c^wn, in a sermon at Paul’s Cross. Accordingly, on Sunday tlm 82nd of 
June, the Doctor presented •himself in the pulpit at the Cross befoMf e g^eat au- 
dience, — “ as alway assembled great number to his preaching,”— and taking frw 
his text the words from the Book of Wisdom, Spuria vitulamina non agent ra- 
dices altae—" Bastard slips shall not strike deep roots,” he ]|weeeeded to address 
the multitude. The introductory portion of his discourse conairted of an attempt 
to show that heaven, although it might sometimes suffer dto legitimate line to be 
set aside for a season, never permitted it to be ultimately or long supplanted by 
those bom out of wedlock, or their descendants, espedally if the offspring of 
adultery. “ And when ho had laid for the proof and confirmation of this sentenoe,” 
continues More, “certain examples taken out of the CMd Testaaoent and other 
ancient histories, then began he to descend into the praise of the Ixnd Richard, 
late Duke of York, calluig him father to the Lord Protector, and declared the 
title of his heirs unto the orown, to wima it was, after the death of King Hauy 
the $xth, entailed by authority of phrliament Then showed he that hia very 
right heir of his body lawfhlly begotten was only the Lord Protector. For he 
declared then that King Edward was never lawfully married unto the Queen, 
but waa befine God husband under Dame Elisabe^ Ln^, and eo his children 
bastards. And, bendes that, neitiier King Edward himself nor the Duke of 
ClaicBoe, asnong those that were seoet in the honsebold, were redtoned veiy 
snwfy 4» the d^dten of the noUe Duke, aa tiwse that by thdr fbvi^ mere i# 
aeifiUed other known men than him. From whose virtuous taaHHom he mm 
ehto that King Edww^wnefhr oft But the Lord Protector, he sai^ the Pay 
noUfr'fidfthV’' Jito ejjiiMel' i n tt et n iof knig^y p tw w es s, ae well in *11 fehtoefy' 
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behaviour as in the lineaments and fisveur of Ids visafe vepreseoted the very 
Usoe of the noble duke hie fiither. Thie.i% quoth he, the itether^e own figure, this 
is his own countenance, the very prmt of his visage, the very sure redoubted 
image, the plain express likeness of that noble duke. Now was it before devised, 
that, in the speaking of these words, the Protector should have come in among the 
people to the sermon-ward, to the end that those words, meeting with his presence, 
might have been taken among the hearers as though the Holy Ghost had put 
them in the preacher’s mouth, and should have moved the people even there to 
cry King Richard I King Richard 1 that it might have been after said that he was 
specially chosen by God, and in manner by miracle. But this device quailed, 
either by the Protector’s SMgligonce, or the preacher’s over-much diligence* ' For 
while the ]^rotector found by the way tarrying lest he should prevent those 
words, and the Doctor, fearing that he should come ere his sermon could come to 
these words, hasted his matter thereto, who was ccune to them and past them, and 
entered into other matters ere the Protector came. Whom when he beheld 
coming, ho suddenly left the matter with which he was in hand ; and, without any 
deduction thereunto, out of all order and out of all frame, began to repeat those 
wordf again : — This is the very noble prince, the special pattern of knightly 
prowess, which, as well in all princely behaviour as in the lineaments and favour 
of his visage, representeth the very face of the noble Duke of York, his father; 
this is the fjlHier’s own figure, this is bis own countenance, the very print of his 
visage, the dire undoubted image, the plain express likeness of the noble duke, 
whose remembrance can never die while ho liveth.* While these words were in 
speaking, the Protector, accompanied by the Duke of Buckingham, went through 
the people into the place where the doctors commonly stand in the upper story, 
where he stood to hearken the sermon. But the people were so far from crying 
King Richar<||^at they stood as they had been turned into stones, for wonder of 
this shameful sermon. After which once ended, the preacher got him home, and 
never after durst look out for shame, but kept him out of sight like an owl. 
And when he once asked one that had been his old friend what the people talked 
of him, all were it that his own conscience well showed him that they talked no 
good ; yet when the other answered him, that there was in every man’s mouth 
spoken of him much shame, it so strake him to the heart, that within few days 
after he withered and consumed away.” 

It has been sometimes stated, that another famous exhibition, got up by the 
Protector at this crisis with the same view of winning the voices of the multitude^ 
his exposure of poor Jane Shore — also took place at Paul's Cross; but this is a 
mistake— the penance imposed uj)on the frail, but merry and kind-hearted ;^is- 
tress of Edward IV., was to walk before a cross carried in procession through the 
stsaets. Her story, therefore, likewise so interestingly told by More, may stand 
over tbr the present. But very soon after this date, it became customary to 
adjud^ vpertKxns who performed penance — eq^ecially the Unhappy followers' >^of 
the new opinfoha in religkm-^to stand before Paul’s Gross during, the semian 
after they haid beiBii garadod; in the procession. Thus, Fox tells us, that on 
Sunday, the i of Aimaiyy 1497, ^'two men, the one called Bishard Milderale, 
and the other James Stnrdie, bare fagots before the proeessionof Panl^% mnlv 
after stood before the preacher in the tiitie ef his ssnaoik’c And UfNm'fikpe 
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giHiday felloarkig/* he mUtk ''eiood otiier two men at Paurs Oeom aU the seniioii 
time; the one gara&ihed with^ painted and written papen^ the other haTUig a 
Aigot OB hie neck. After that, in Lent season, upon Passion Sunday, one Hugh 
Glover bare a fagot before, the procession of Paurs, and after with the &got 
stood before the preacher all the semon^while at PauVs Cross. And on the 
Sunday next following four men stood, and did there open penance at Paul’a, 
as is aforesaid : in the sermon thne many of their books were burnt before them 
at the Cross.’* Again, he notes that in 1499 ‘*many were taken for heretics in 
Kent, and at Paul’s Cross they bare fogots, and were abjured. And shortly 
after, the same year, there were thirteen Lollards afore the procession in Paul's, 
and there were of them eight women and a young lad, and the lad’s mother was 
one of the eight, and all the thirteen bare fogots on their necks afore the pro- 
cession.” This last exhibition seems to be the same mentioned by Fabian as 
having taken place on Sunday the 23rd of July, in that year, when, he says, 
twelve heretics stood before the Cross shrined with fagots.” The fagots were 
of ('ourse designed to signify the death by burning which the bearers had de- 
served. and which they only escaped by undergoing this humiliating penance, 
and making abjuration of their heresies. Sometimes they were condemned to 
wear ever after the badge of a fagot in flames on their clotheB«-->an awkward coat 
of arms. 

In one case which Fox records at great length, that of James Saynham, 
lawyer and martyr,” the fagot borne at the Cross turned out to be prophetic as 
well as emblematical. Baynham having adopted some of the opinions of Wy- 
clif was, towards the end of the year 1531, arrested and brought before Sir 
Thomas More, then Chancellor, at his house in Chelsea. Fox is an honest, but 
a very prejudiced and credulous writer ; and it is to be hoped, for the honour of 
genius and elegant letters, that his zeal has led him to impute some things to 
More, which such a man, even in that age, 
could hardly have been guilty of. He tells us 
that he detained Baynham with him in a sort of 
free custody for a while, but that, when ^'hesaw 
he could not prevail in perverting him to his 
sect, then he cast him in prison in his own | 

(More’s) house, and whipped him at the tree 
in his garden, called the Tree of Troth, and 
aftersent him to the Tower to be racked; and 
BO he was. Sir Thomas More being present 
himself, till in a manner he had lamed him, 
because be would not accuse the gentlemen 
of the Temple of his acquaintance, nor would 
not show where his books were ; and because 
his wife deniedfthem to be at his house, she was 
sent to the Sleet, and their goods oonfiseated.” 

However^ the result was that Baynham at last 
eon s en t o d to make algwratian, and on a Sun- 
day in l(ehraaiyi^ftA8a,he did penanca by first 

iMJking'^ia jnooBasion»>mid^than standing nritb a fiigot on his shoulder at VmVw 
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Cron during the eermon, on a lort of naffold erected before the pulpit^ in the 
fitfhion which the martyrologist has represented in a mde but curious wood- 
cut. But Baynham had been at home little mere than a month, after having 
recovered his forfeited life by this submission, when, vehement remorse and shame 
conquering the fear of death and every other fiMttng, he called his finends toge- 
ther and expressed to them the bitterest regret for what he had done ; and 
immediately, the next Sunday after^ he came to St. Austin’s with the New Testa- 
ment in his hand in English, and the obedience of a Christian man in his bosom, 
and stood up there before the people in his pew, there declaring openly with 
weeping tears that ho had denied God, and prayed all the people to forgive 
him, and to beware of his weakness, and not to do as he did.” He was now, 
as a relapsed heretic, beyond the pale of mercy in this world, and, as his judges 
believed, in the next also. Urgent methods, however, were used to make him re- 
cant before he should bo committed to the flames. Being again arrested, for 
almost the space of a fortnight,” according to the martyrologist, “ he lay in the 
bishop’s coal-house in the stocks, with irons upon his legs : then he was carried to 
the Lord Chancellor’s and there chained to a post two nights : then he was car- 
ried to Fulham, where he was cruelly handled b^ the space of a sevennight ; then 
to the Tower, where ho lay a fortnight, scourged with whips, to make him revoke 
his opinions : from thcncc he was carried to Barking, then to Chelsea, and there 
condemned, and so to Newgate to be burned.” He was burned in Smithfield at 
thr^e o’clock in the afternoon, on the 30th of April. Such tragic and brutal 
work ao'lhis. still more even than the solemn comedy of Lady Strange’s penance, 
goes to make it difficult for us to feel, when wc read of it, that the sky was as 
blue and the earth as green in England three centuries ago as they are now. 

In another remarkable instance, which occurred soon after this, the scaffold of 
penance at Paul’s Cross was in like manner only a stepping-stone to a more fatal 
scaffold. Hither, in the end of the year 1533, was brought to make public 
confession of their imposture, Elizabeth barton, called the Holy Maid of Kent, 
with Bichard Master, the parson of the parish of Aldington, where she lived, 
who had sought, by means of her hysteric outcries and protended inspirations, to 
raise the fame and attraction of the wooden Virgin in his chapel at Court-at- 
Street ; her confessor. Dr. Booking, of whom, as Burnet tells us, there were 
violent suspicions that ho did not, in his intercourse with her, confine himself 
strictly to his spiritual duties ; Bichard Decring, who wrote the most popular 
book of her revelations and prophecies; and half a dozen more of her accompliees. 
Having been ‘^brought into the Star-chamber,” says Burnet, where there was a 
great appearance of many lords, they were examined upon the premises, and did 
all, without any rack or torture, confess the whole conspiracy, and were adjudged 
to stand in PauVs all the sermon time ; md, after sermon, the king’s officers were to 
give everyone of them his bill of confession, to be read openly before the people; 
which was done next Sunday, the Bishop of Bangor preaching, they being all set on 
a seaffisld before him.** It was thought, he adds^* that this public exposure wottldf 
be the surest way to satisfy the people of the imposture of the whole aflhir ; and 
it had, it seeiiMii very generally that effect Their penance and confhstioiii how^ 
ever, did not save either the nun herself, or her chief oonfiiderates : on thee SMir 
of April following, she, Master, Bodcing, Deeriug, and two more of thoae «ho 
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had been espoaed at PauVa Ctotuh were^ in the worda of old Stow; "drawn 
fiom the Tower of London to Tyburn, and there hanged and headed.*’ The 
nun’s own head was stuck up on London Bridge; those of the others on the 
different gates of the city. And, within little more than a year, Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester^ and Sir Thomas More both had their heads struck off on Tower 
Hill, principally, there can be no doubt— though other charges wore made the 
pretext — ^for the countenance they had been, weakly enough, drawn in for a time 
to give to the Maid’s ravings against the divorce of Queen Cathermo, and the 
king’s new marriage. Thus sure and sweeping, if a little slow, was the revenge 
taken by Henry, who is held up to our admiration by Burnet, as showing him- 
self to be "not very easily inflamed,” by the way in which ho passed over the 
audacity of the friars Peto and Elston, the former of whom, in the preceding 
summer, while preaching in the royal chapel at Greenwich, had told him to 
his face that many lying prophets had deceived him, but that, if he proceeded 
with the business he had in hand, the dogs should assuredly lick his blood, 
as they had done Ahab’s ; and the latter of whom, on a subsequent Sunday, the 
king also being present, rose from the midst of the congregation and justified 
all that Peto had said, nor would be silenced till his majesty himself commanded 
him to hold his peace. The two friars, indeed, in the mean time, only received a 
rebuke before the privy council ; but they and all the rest of their order were 
soon after banished from England. 

A few years after the exposure of the Maid of Kent— who, by the bye, 
according to Strypo, " began her pranks about eight or nine years before her 
execution ” — another gross Po])ish fraud was laid open to the popular scorn at 
the same place ; the trick of the wonderful rood, or crucifix, of Boxley in Kent, 
which actually used to move its eyes and shake its beard, and sometimes even to 
nod its head and bow with its whole body, to those who knelt before it and 
brought it offerings. The wheel-work by which all this was managed under the 
guidance of the priests was, it seems, detected, in the year 1538, by one Nicolas 
Partridge ; on which the image was first brought to the neighbouring town of 
Maidstone, and shown to the people there, and then carried to London, where it 
afforded for a time infinite amusement to all classes, from the king and the 
inmates of the royal palace downwards. It seems to have been exhibited, 
^probably for money, in some of the places of popular amusement. The rood had 
been fitmous for ages over all England, and people came from the most distant 
parts of the country to gaze and wonder at a discovery which no doubt astonished 
many of them almost as much as if it had been found out that any one of them- 
selves was merely a similar piece of mechanism. The evidence, however, was too 
conclusive to be resisted by any possible stupidity. " There,” to translate the 
animated account given ^ John Hooker, the parson of Maidstone> in a Latin 
letter to Bullinger, which Burnet has printed, " there stands the idol going 
through his performance; he makes his eyes look stem and direatening; he 
expresses aversion by the motion of his lips, he twitches his nostrils, he throws 
back his head, he bends his back, he nods, he dsaws hhnself up; they stare, 
they laugh, they marvel, the room echoes with their vociferation, their obstre* 
pemis dhmmr makes the weHtin ring.” At last the aiffiur was taken up by the 
Couueih end by their order the Bexl^ rood wee brought to Paul’s Cross, and 
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there elevated on a scaffold^ bo as to bo seen by all the people^ during the 
preaching of a sermon by Hilscy^ Bishop of Bochester. This^ as we loam from 
Stow^ was on Sunday the 24th of February. Here/' continues Hooker^ the 
imago once rnoro^ with all its machinery exposed^ goes with its usual ability 
through its part. Admiration, rage, astonishment, stir the multitude by turns. 
The prevailing feeling is one of mortification that they should have been so 
shamefully deluded by such a cheat. At length, while the preacher waxes warm 
in his discourse, and the word of God is secretly working in the hearts of his 
auditors, the wooden block is thrown down headlong into the thickest of the 
throng. Instantly a confused outcry of many voices arises ; the idol is pulled 
about, is broken, is plucked one piece from another, is torn into a thousand 
fragments, and is finally consigned to the flames.” Thk uproarious outbreak on 
the part of his congregation would, we take it for granted, be fatal to any further 
display of his eloquence by the bishop for that day. 

But the tricks and delusions exposed at Paul’s Cross were not always those of 
the Romanists. Exactly twenty years after the penance of Elizabeth Barton, 
occuri’ed that of Elizabeth Croft, the princi))al performer in the imposture 
known by the name of the Spirit in the Wall. The Spirit in the Wall was first 
hoard in March, 1554, soon after the accession of Queen Mary, in a house without 
Aldersgaie, and was certainly a Protestant spirit ; the tenor of its exclamations 
and jirophecies, as Stryjie acknowledges, being “ against the Prince of Spain, 
and the Queen’s matching with him, and against auricular confession, the mass, 
and other Popish worshiji newly introduced.” In fact, so far as it went, the 
affair was as exact a parallel to that of the Maid of Kent as well could be. By 
her dark utterances, “ the people of the whole city,” says Stow, " were wonder- 
fully molested, for that all men might hear the voice, but not see her person.” 
The sounds were su])posed to come from nothing less than an angel. It turned 
out that Croft, a wench about the age of eighteen years,” made them with a 
peculiar kind of whistle, which she had got from one Drakes : among her other 
confederates were several parish clerks ; but the plot was nipped in the bud, before 
it had time to attract any higher jiatronage or countenance. On Sunday, the 
15th of July,* she was brought out at Paul’s Cross, and placed upon a scaffold 
erected for the purpose on the usual spot, where she stood all the time of the 
sermon, and made o])en confession of the deception she had been guilty of. 
Strype relates that ** she wept bitterly, and kneeled dowm, and asked God mercy 
and the Queen, and bade all people beware of false teaching; and said that 
promises were made her that she should have many good things given her, as 
though that had been the cause that induced her to this deceit.” Neither she 
herself nor any of her accomjilices was put to death ; but one of them, a weaver 
who lived in Golden Lane, was a few days after set on the pillory. 

On the 19th of May in the following year, 1555, two womon ^d penance and 
made confession at Paul’s Cross, for their concern in what was, apparently, a 
harmless enough imposture — ^the propagation of a story about an in&nt in a 
house near the cathedral having spoken, and bidden men pray, declaring tha^ 
the kingdom of God was at hand. But most probably this miraculous infimit 
was also in the Protestant interest. Most of the other penances performed here 

* Strype laya ^ Sth, but tet wta Suatey. 
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in the Aftye of Atoy wpfmt to lam been hy penoni^ both clergy ud kdty* who 
hid been eeduoed faite come inegulfiity or other by the eonfiicion and ehangto 
of the thne^ and who now desired to be received back into the bowon of the 
ascendant churdi. Several which S t r y pe records are cases of priests who had 
taken to themselves wives which they were now willing^ possibly more than 
willing^ to part with. Thus^ on the 14di of .November, 1554, we are told, *^five 
did penance with ahects abont them, and tapere and rode in their hands; and 
the preacher did strike them with a rod^ and there they stood till the sermon 
was done. Then the sunnier took away the sheets and the rods firom them, and 
they went into PaulVi again, and so up the side of llie chmr. One of these was 
named Sir Tbomn Laws, otherwise called Sir Thomas fihdfSn, priestj some time 
a canon at Elsing Spittle. He and three more were fciigious men ; and the 
fifth was a temporal man, that had two wives. Those were put to penance for 
having one.*’ But some of the religious men had indulged themselveB with a 
pair of wives too. Thus, it is noted, that, on the Bth of Febrbary, 1556, ^'Mr. 
Peryn, a black friar, preached at Paul’s Cross ; at whose sermon a priest named 
Sir Thomas Sampson did penance, standing before the preacher with a sheet 
about him, and a taper in his hand haming; the Lord Mayor, the aldermen, 
and many other worshipful persons present This man’s crime was, that he had 
two wives, and one was miough to make him do penance.*’ On the 8th of March, 
again, ** while a doctor preached at the Cross, a man did penance for trans- 
gressing Lent, holUUng two pigs, ready drest, whereof one was upon his head, having 
brought them to sell” — a spectacle which would he rather trying to the gravity 
of most congregations. 

Pennant states, without quoting his authority, that in 1537 a priest named 
Sir Thomas Newman bore the frgot here on a singular occasion, for singing 
mass with good ale.” He had just before told us that the Catholic penftents, 
not having been in danger of bamiug, never bore fagots. We do not know 
what reliance is to be placed upon his next aasertioB, ^t the last person who 
did penance at Paul’s Cross was a seminary priest, who made his recantation 
in 1593. 

One of the latest instanoes noticed of the pronouncing of an anathema or curse 
from this pulpit was in 1502, in which year, as we are told by Fabian, " upon 
the first Sunday of Lent, was solemnly accursed at Paul’s Cross Sir Edmond 
de la Pole, Sir Robert Ciirzon, and otl^w, and all that them aided again the 
king.” This Edmond de la Pole was the unfbrtuiiEte Dnke of SuSblk, nephew 
of King Edward IV., his jealosoy md fears of whom made Henry Vll. miserable 
for a great part of his reign, and who, afterwacds fiedling into the hands of that 
king’s more daring eon emd sueceasor, was by him put to death, without even 
the form of a trial, in 1513. 

On the 19th of May, 15iU, a grand display of state and pageantry was made 
here on occasion of the publication of the Pope’s sentenoe against Luther. An 
occonnt of the eeremonial is ^piotod by DugdidB from ene of the Cotton 
munscripto First, lArdThenow Wokny/’ l^ngatedektem^ 

Cardinal and Ardibishop of York, by «^lhe nmst part of the faishope of 

the reafan,” precoated VmmU at the entraotoe to the cathedml, where he was 
received willt proceMsn and cenaod” byrimSen; after which he advaneed 

s 
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under a canopy of cloih of gold, borne by four doctors, to the high altar» uad 
there made his oblation. This done, he proceeded forth to the Cross in the 
churchyard, where ho placed himself on a scaffold erected for the purpose, taking 
his seat under his cloth of estate, which was ordained for him, his two crosses on 
every side of him.** On his right hand sate on the pace, or step, where ho set 
h^ feet, the Pope's ambassador, and next to him the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
on his left the Em{)cror*s ambassador, with the Bishop of Durham next to him : 

and all the other bishops, with other noble prelates, sate on two forms out right 
forth.'* And there,*’ concludes the account, the Bishop of Rochester made a 
sermon, by the consenting of the whole clergy of England, by the commandment 
of the Pope, against Martinus Eleutherius and all his works, because he erred 
sore and spake against the holy faith, and denounced them accursed which 
kept any; of his books. And there were many burned, in the said churchyard, of 
the said books, during the sermon. Which ended, my Lord Cardinal went home 
to dinner with all the other prelates.". One would be inclined to think that very 
little attention (*ould be given to many of these sermons at Paul’s Cross, when 
the senses of the audience were occupied and amused, in the way we ha\c seen, 
gjil^tho time the preacher was addressing them, by the exhibition of persons 
)l||ferming penance with fagots on their shoulders, or lighted tapers in their 
hdi^ll, or ])igs on their heads, or by such raree-shows as the Boxley rood, or by 
this roasting and crackling of heretical books in a great fire blazing] away in the 
midst of them. This place of worship under the open sky must have presented 
usually rather an animated scene. Many more of the Reformers' books were 
afterwards burned here, with vain enough rage and spite. Thus Fox notes, 
that in the month of May, 1531, the Bii^op of London (Stokesley) caused all 
the New Testaments of Tindal's translation, and many other books which he had 
bought, to be brought into Paul’s Churchyard, and there openly to be burned." 
And after this we read of baskets of books being brought to be burned in the 
churchyard on several occasions of grand ceremonial. 

I'he great era of jireaching at Paul's Cross began with the revolt of Henry 
VIII. against the authority of the Roman see, and the struggle of more than a 
quarter of a century between the two religions that followed. During all that 
pc*riod of commotion and vicissitude, from the middle of Henry's reign to the 
accession of Elizabeth, for a great part of which people, when they went to bed 
at night, hardly knew of what rcligjpn they might rise in the morning, the 
conflict between the old and the new faith, in so far as it was waged by eloquence 
and argument, and on a popular arena, was chiefly carried on here. One of 
Henry's first measures, after he had taken his bold resolution of setting about 
the overthrow of the ])apal supremacy in England, was to secure this statioik 
One of a series of propositions submitted to the Council in December, 1533, was 
to the Allowing effect : — That order be taken that such as shall preach at 
Paul’s Cross from henceforth shall continually, from Sunday to Sunday, preach 
there, and also teach and declare to the people, that he that now calleth him^idf 
Pope, ne any of his predecessors, is and were but only the Bishops of Botne, 
and hath no more authority and jurisdiction by God's laws within thfa realm 
than any other foreign bishop hath, which is nothing at all; and that sueh 
authority as he hath claimed heretofore hath been only by usurpation and 
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sttflenaicto of priooes 6f llii« teAltn ; and: that the Btshbp of LoildOfi itiAy bo 
bound to suffer none othera to preaeh at Bt Paul's Cross, as he will answer, but 
such as will preach and set forth the same.'* * Aeoordingly Stow tells us that 
during the next session of Pariiasnent— which extended from the 15th of January; 
1534, to the 29th of March, and was that in whic«h the Act was passed abolishing 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Rome — '' orery Sunday at Paul's Cross preached 
a bishop, declaring the Pope not to be supreme Jiead of the Church." The 
bishops, while deeming it prudent to yield at least a formal obedience to the 
royal order for the present, probably also thought it safest that so delicate a 
topic should only be handled by themselves. Another sul^cct, however, which 
is recorded to have been discussed by some of the preachers at the Cross about 
this time, may be thought to have been of a still more delicate nature — the 
pending case of Henry's divorce from Queen Catherine. Strypo relates that a 
friar (*allcd Father Robinson, belonging to the Franciscan monastery at Green- 
wich, offered to maintain the queen's cause in a public disputation with an%bbot 
who had preached at Paul’s Cross in favour of the divorce. ** And it seems," 
says the historian, he did this openly to the abbot's fiice, while he was 
preaching. Whereupon was a report given out that the friars of Greenwich, if 
they might be suffered to tell the truth, would put to silence all that had or 
should preach in favour of the king^s matter, and prove all false that they had 
preached. And the said Father Robinson did intend, with all his wit and 
learning, to preach on the queen's part the next Sunday after at Paul's Cross, 
that he might have the greater audience.*’ It may be presumed that the monk 
was kaved the trouble of carrying his good intentions into execution : in fact, in 
not many months, he and his whole convent were turned adrift by the rampant 
despot with as little ceremony as the Pope and the Queen. 

In the next reign the pul])it at Paul’s Cross was filled by the most eminent 
preachers of the Reformation. Here Latimer and Ridley frequently proclaimed 
to crowds of eager listeners that testimony which they both afterwards sealed 
with their blood. Ridley, in acuteness and literary accomplishment tM® first of 
the fathers of the English Reformation, preached a famous sermon at Paul’s 
Cross on the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper towards the close of the year 1547, 
being then Bishop of Rochester. But, wc confess, 
we would rather have heard honest old Latimer, 
plain and homely as hr was, sometimes to the 
verge of the absurd and the ludicrous, or beyond 
it, yet shrewd withal and fiill of matter, and always 
interesting from the very boldness and directness of 
his appeals, and the goodness of heart and genuine 
simplicity of character that shone in everything 
he said. Latimer preached his first sermon at 
Paul’s Cross on New Year’s Day, 1548, and his 
second and third on the two following SundayB.t 
What k called his Sermon of the Plough, which is 
umongthose in the printed collection, wOs probably 

of these, allihough it is stated to have bean cuttoa.] 

' UenL i.- 161. f Strype, Mem. ii. 71. 
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preached on the 18th of January^ which would &H on a Wednesday in that year; 
It was preached, we are told, in tiie Shrouds, which appears to have been a sort 
of covered gallery attached to the wall of the cathedr^, in whidi, probably, die 
more dutinguished portion of the congregation used commonly to be seated and 
where the preacher also sometimes took his station when the weather was coarse.* 
Latimer was at this time nearly seventy years of age; bnt, be was as stout in 
spirit, if not in body, as ever; and the one of them that has been preserved 
affords evidence sufficient that, in these sermons at PauPs Cross, he did not 
mince matters in telling his audience of their besetting sins, or spare either small 
or great. While he was calling upon the rich men of London to repent, and 
denouncing them as more disserving of God’s wrath than the men of Nebo, Ibr 
their '^idolatry, superstition, pride, avarice, cruelty, tyranny, and Wdaess of 
heart/’ it is highly probable that the Lord' Mayor himself, and many of the most 
opulent of his fcllow*citizens, were present to profit by the rebnke ; nor is it very 
unlikely that he might also have literally in his eye sosse wincing auditor to 
whom his words would come still more pungently home, when he next proceeded 
to assail the unpreaching prelates ” — some occupied in the king’s matters, some 
as ambassadors, some of the privy council, some to furnish the court, some as 
lords of the parliament, sonic as presidents, some as comptrollers of mints — all 

BO troubled with lordly living, so placed kt palaces, couched in courts, ruffling 
in their rents, dancing in their dominions, burthened with ambossages, pampering 
of their pannehes, like a monk that maketh his jubilee, munching in their 
mangers, and moiling in their gay manors and mansions, and so troubled with 
loitering in their lordships,*’ that they could not attend to their proper pro- 
fessional duty as God’s ploughmen. And after the buzz of admiration which 
would reward this more elaborate and ambitious passage, we may conceive the 
something approaching to hilarity into which the excited hearers would relax, 
when the preacher, after a pause, went on And now I would ask a strange 
question ; who is the most diligcntest bishop and prelate in all England, that 
passeth all the rest in doing h*s office? 1 can tell, for I know him, who it is; I 
know him well. But now I think I see you listening and hearkening that I 
should name him. There is one that passeth all the other, and is the most 
diligent prelate and preacher in all England. And will ye know who it is f I 
will tell you : k is the Devil. He is the most diligent preacher of all' odier; he 
is never out of his diocese ; he is never from his care ; ye shall never find him 
unoccupied; he is ever in his parish ; hekeepeth residence at all times; ye shall 
never find him out of the way, call for him when you will, he is ever at home ; 
the diligcntest preacher in all the realm ; he is ever at his plough ; no lording 
nor loitering can hiiider him ; he is ever applying his busmeas; ye diaU never 
find him idle, 1 warraat yon.” The description of the DeviVs episcopal is carridl 

* From wIsSXidflMr atyt lu one of bis aermoni, it iNrold leem that la no omnnullunMi conld it bam boea 
very ofi—iMt either to pOMobor to attend the aervice at Paula Croaa: — ^**Ido much marvel that London, being 
a > rich a city, baSi not a buiying-place without; fur, no doubt, it ia an UDwholeaoroe thing to bury within tbe 
city, qBecially at aoflh » time when there ia grent aiebnaa^ ao that many die togetbtt. 1 Uiiul, varily, that aaaiiy 
a man taketh hia death in PauVa ehurehyard ; and tbia 1 apeak of aapttienet, lor 1 myadf, whan. 1 ksoa bean 
there in aome mominga to hear the aermona^ have lelt each an ill-favonnd, unwholeaonie aavoor, that I waa tbe 
worse for it a great while after. And 1 think no leai bat it be die oceaifon of tnneh ekimeaa' and d i a a sea> * ^ 

Sermon for the Viiri Sunday «i Adoest, IM2. 
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on to A nittoli g rcA te r ImgA, miA would, we mmy be avm, be hifUy reliili€d by 
aH yre&evA, eseepti pevliaps, aa we have eaid, by any of the biehepa^ if they were 
then^ who Alight oontider it aa rather personal. 

The most remarkable occasion on which Hidley cdRciated at Paul's Pross^ m 
this reign, was that on which the new service bode was used for the first tme^ 
**Tbe Ist of November 1552," says Stow, being the Jbast of AH Saints, the 
new service book, called of Common Prayer, began in Paul's Church, and the 
like through the whole city. The Bishop of London, Dr. Bidley, executing the 
service in Paul’s Church in the forenoon, in his rochet only, without cope or 
vestment, preached in the choir ; and at afternoon he preached at Paul's Cross, 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and crafts in their best liveries being present ; which 
sermon tending to the setting forth the said late-made Booh of Common Prayer, 
continued till almost five of the clock at night ; so that the mayor, aldermeR, 
and companies entered not into Paul's Church, as had been accustomed, but 
departed home by torchlight."* It was a zealous time, as well as an interesting 
occasion, when people could thus he detained hearing a sermon in the open air, 
in a noisome churchyard, till five o'clock on a night in November. 

Another memorable Paul’s Cross sermon of Ridley's was that which he 
preached, by command of the council, on Sunday, the 9th of July, 1553, a few 
days after the death of King Edward, warning the people of the dangers that 
would have followed the acccssicni of Mary, and setting forth the title of Ladjr 
Jane Grney, at that moment regarded by his faction as the reigning queen. 
Lady Jane’s government only lasted for another Sunday and on that day, the 
16th, the sermon at the Cross was preached by John Rogers, renawned as the first 
of Mary’s martyrs, who was then reader of St. Paul's. According to Strype, 
Rogers was more wary than Ridley had been, preaching only upon the gospel 
of the day.f 

As soon as Mary was fairly seated on the throne, the pulpit at St. Paul’s 
Cross was once more taken possession of by the friends of the cid religion. Here, 
on the 13th of August, a famous sermon was preached by Dr. Bourn, parson of 
High Ongar, in Essex, and chiqdain to the queen, before the lord mayor and 
aldermen, the Lord Courteney, and a numerous audience of all classea This 
man," says Strype, ''did, according to hft instructions, fiercely lay about him, in 
accusing the doings of the former reign, with such refiections upon things that 
were dear to the people, that it set them all into a hurly-burly ; and such an up- 
roar began, such a shouting at the sermon, and casting up of caps^ as that one 
who lived in those timet, and kept a journal of matters that then fell out, writ, 
ft varw if the people were mad; and that there might have been great mischief 
done, had not the people been awed somewhat by the presme of the mayor and 
Lord Courteney." At last a dagger was thrown at the preacher, which stuck m 
the pidpit ; and then Rogers, who was present, and his friend Bradford, another 
eminent Protestant preacher, having interfered with some success to moderate 
the tumult, managed to convey Bourn away to a house in the neighbourhood,} 

* A— 

f Umcirid%Ui.S.— Stoir,iD lui Amnb, aiyt fUtBldfej** Mrnfln, wherein aw vvhiBiQdr iht 

pio|dB la the thle of Hit Imif Jne, Into pioclsiiMS Queifi^ sod hifsighed eenititbr agnimt Ihelifie of lafe 
RiiTt'' wai pnMlMd on the ISth. 

t Bunnii^Foii* 
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On the next Sunday the lermon at Panrs CroM was preached by Dr. Watioii^ 
ehi 4 >laiii. to Bishop Gardiner, guarded by two hundred of the Queen's guards ; 
thero^^ing present, besides the lord mayor and aldermen, ''all the crafts of 
Londonvin their best liveries, sitting on forms, every craft by themselves."* The 
change of doctrine docs not appear to have diminished the attendance upon the 
sermons. After the parliament met in October, "the town," says Speed, "being 
full, care was taken to put up men of the greatest vogue to preach the Paul’s 
Cross sermons. The 15th day Dr. White, warden of Winchester, preached 
there; the Sunday following, the 22nd day. Dr. Weston, dean of Westminster. 
And while those sermons were preaching, wore great bars set up at every gate in 
Paul's Churchyard, to prevent the breaking in of horses and groat throngs of 
people, for fear of disturbance while the sermons were preaching." Yet the post 
of preacher here still continued to be one of some danger. On the 10th of June, 
1554, while Dr. Pendleton was preaching, between ten and eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, a gun was fired at him, the tin bullet from which struck the wall a 
very little way over his head. Pendleton had been a zealous professor of the 
reformed doctrines in the late king's time.f On the 23rd of September, Dr. Rud, 
another apostate from Protestantism, appeared in the pulpit, who took the oppor- 
tunity of making a frank profession of his change of sentiments, and particularly of 
tolling the people how greatly he repented having taken a wife— of whom, how- 
ever, he had of course by this time had the satisfaction of having got rid. On the 
next Sunday, the 30th, Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Lord Chancellor, 
preached at the Cross ; "which," says Strype, " ho did with much applause, before 
an audience as groat as ever was known, and among the rest all the council that 
were then at court.’’ On the 14th of October we find it noted that the old Bisho]) 
of Durham, Tonstall, preached in the Shrowds, as wc have seen was also done by 
old Latimer. On the 2nd of December another very illustrious congregation as- 
sembled to hear Gardiner preach at the Cross : Cardinal Pole " came from Lambeth 
by water, and landed at Paul's Wharf, and from thence to Paul’s Church, with a 
cross, two pillars, and two pole-axes of silver borne before him and about eleven 
o'clock. King Philip himself arrived by land from Westminster. j; On the 6th of 
February, 1558, another sermon of Gardiner's was attended by sixteen bishops, 
the lord mayor and aldenncn, and many of the judges ; and on the 20th of the 
same month, when Dr. Watson, Bishop of Lincoln, preached, "there were ten 
bishops present, besides the lord mayor and aldermen, judges and men of the 
law, and a great audicnce."§ 

But lord mayor, aldermen, judges, and bishops, were all soon after this 
obliged to suit themselves, as best they could, to another change. The breath 
bad been only three days out of Mary’s body, when on the 20th of November 
the pulpit at Paul's Cross was mounted by Dr. Bill, the new queen's chaplain, 
and made to resound once more with the doctrines formerly preached by Ridley 

• Strype. 

t On Suudiiyi the 8th of April, thii year, " a cat, with her head ehoru, and the likeneM of a veitment cait orer 
her, with her fere feet tied together, and a round piece of paper like a eiugiug cake betwixt them, wai hanged on 
a galhiwi ill Cheap, near to the Cross, in the parish of St, Matthew, which oat, being token down, was carried to 
tlie Bishop of London (Bouuur), and he caused the some to be showed at Paul's Cross by the preacher, Dr. Pen- 
dleton.''— Stoic’s AnmOt. 

X Stow, Annals. 


§ Stryiie. 
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Mid ‘Litimer. Btot 'tlw' fiiUewiajr cwricnu ftasa^ge- frcm llfaSeli 

has not been noticed by^ rkent vriten, showe that -this akni edii^pdeaeement 
■oon received a check On Low Sunday, the. 2nd of April Master 

Samiwon. lately come from b^ond die seas, made the rdieanial Mia^ at Ftnd'a 
Orun; but, when the lord mayoir and aldermen came to . their plawsH in Paalls 
Churchyard, the pulpit door was looked, and the key could not Iw heard 
whereupon the lord mayor sent for a smith to open the lock,>;ivhidi was done, 
and, when the preacher should enter the place, it was found very filthy and un- 
clean ; moreover, the verger, that had the key of the place whena the ^bishops and 
prelates use to stand to hear the sermon, could not he found ; whereupon certain 
gentlemen with a form broke open the door. This disorder chanced by reason 
that since Christmas last past there was not a sermon preadbed at Ptiars .OnMs; 
for an inhibition had been sent from the council unto the Bishopof Londan»4hait 
he should admit no preacher, because of the controversy betwixt the bishops and 
them of the clergy that were new returned into the realm from beyond the seam” 
After this, however, Home, Jewel, and other eminent divines of the re-esta- 
blished Protestant church, vindicated the new order of things at Paul’s Cross ; 
and the sermons delivered there every Sunday, as of old, appear to have beep 
well attended throughout the reign of Elizabeth. Stow has described at great 
length the gorgeous state in which her Majesty, attended by the Earl of Essex 
and a great number of ladies of honour, came from Somerset House to tho Ca- 
thedral on the 24th of November, 1588, to hear the thanksgiving sermon for the 
destruction of the Spanish Armada, preached at the Cross by Doctor Pierce, 
bishop of Salisbury : she took her seat in a closet made for the purpose in the 
north wall of the church, over against the Cross. On tho 17th of November 
(15'J5), the same chronicler records, “the pulpit cross in Paul's Churchyard was 
now repaired, painted, and partly enclos^ with a wall of brick ; Dr. Fletcher, 
bishop of London, preached there, in praise of the queen and prayer for her 
majesty, before the lord .mayor, aldermen, and citizens in their best liveries. 
Which sermon being ended, upon the church leads the trumpets sounded, the 
comets winded, and the quiristers sung an anthem ; on the steeple.msny lights 
were burned-; the Tower shot off her ordnance, the belb were rung, btmfires 
made, &c.*’ The next year, while the lord mayor and aldermen were attending 
a sermon here, an order-oame to them from the queen for h' levy of a thousand 
able-bodied men to assist in raising the siege of Chlais, then besieged by the 
Spaniards; upon which, we arc told, they immediately quitted dieip devotions, 
and exerted themselves so actively, that they had the thousand men in readiness 
for mardung befine morning. 

Nor was the ghiry of X^tul’s Cross over till "many years after this date. 
James I. came in great state on horseback, from Whitehall, to hear a sermon 
preached from this famous pulpit by Dr. John King, Bishop of London, on Mid- 
lent Sunday, the 26th of March, 1628. And Pennant is mistaken in supposing 
this was the last sermon ever preadied here. It was not even the last attended 
by roynlty ; for, on the 30th of May, 1630, Charles I., like his two predecessors, 
also came in state to St. Paul’s, and, after having attended the service in the 
cathedral, took his smit in a place prepared for him, and heard the sermon at tite 



4B U)iroQN. 

jCVom.* Bat lids 4 |MiT«yn 6 Bri 7 tile iMt of tltoMfenaoB»delimedmiiM«pm 
air. Mffi, while the oathednl wee undngoiiig oxteanve lepsin, soil 

lhe,^itfel^r<i wie eocnpied willi masons and building materials, the sermons 
Into the ehoir ; and it does not appear that the old pnlpit out of 
doses ifas evbr again ooenpied. At last, by the votes of both Honses af the 
Long Pariidment, on the 10th and 11th of September, 1642, for the abolishing of 
bwheps, deans, and chapters, "the very foundation of this famous eathednil,” 
to qnele the impressive wmrds of its historian, " was utterly shaken in pieces; 
.... so tihat the neat year followin^^ 1643 (Isaac Feniagton being Lord 
Mayor), the fomous Croas in the churchjrard, which had been for maiqr sgOs the 
meat noted and solemn place in this nation for the geadeSt divines and greatest 
scholars to preach at, was, with the rest of the crossce ahoQi London and West* 
minster, by fbether order of the said parliament. pnUed deam to the ground.’*t 

* CoDtuuiAfion of Stow'i Aniiili.»nifetiiBienn(niio print, exitiiUd The Wfailt Wolf; preaclitd at Pauri 
OiMi, Tebraary 11, 1637, by Stophoii Dantioii, Mhiiitar of Katberue Cm Churob*** 

t DuiiUleb HiUttry of St. Paul'i Catbedral, p. 109 ; edit, of 1618. 
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-THE TABARD. 


^_L .''I^'\ Hjlllr were suddenly asked / / IJ 

^ .._ A.! out that portion of / ’ 

Metropolis which more li ^ 

“ ’■ than any other is crowded j , W 

with tho most deeply in- j 

tercsting associations, the / 
ii Borough would hardly we 

’ilWif think be the chosen place. UJ^ 

^ ' j L ® I ^'ame seems to 

repel all ideas of a ro- 
" lijR. mantic or poetical nature. 

Yet, if there be classic 

^ound in London, it is this. Standing upon tho foot of that bridge which 
^ replaced the venerable, piece of antiquity so connected with the local 
istory of Southwark, and looking forwards into the mass of human dwellings 
yond, what a host of recollections of some of the mightiest intellects of our own 
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or of ail)' other country rush upon the mind^ in connexion with localities every 
one of which might be comprised in a half-circle of a few hundred yards from the 
river! On the right, beneatli a splendid canopied tomb, in the fine old church of 
St. Mary Overies, or, as it is now called, St. Saviour’s, lies Gower, lodged as few 
poets are lodged in their last resting-place ; and for a reason that few poets 
are so fortunate as to be able to give, namely, on account of his extensive 
benefactions to tlie sacred edifice. In the churchyard of the same building 
lie in one grave Fletcher and Massinger. The record of Massinger's death in 
the parochial register is a melancholy one: “Philip Massinger, a Stranger!” 
Still farther to the right, on the Bank Side was Beaumont and Fletcher’s house ; 
for that too, like their genius and reputation, they held in common ; and, above 
all, in the same immediate neighbourhood was the theatre where an audience 
saw Shaksperc nightly tread the stage; where, from time to time, all the aristo- 
cracy of London — whether of rank or intellect— thronged to witness some new 
]>roduction from that wonderful mind; and from which he retired in the prime of 
life to Bpeiid^his last days in the peaceful and honourable enjoyment of his well- 
earned wealth. Ill the street now known as Clink Street was Shaksperc’s 
I^ondon residence as late as 160^. In 1G07 his brother Edmund, sixteen years 
his junior, was buried in St. Saviour’s Church. "I’hus more than commonly 
rich in its ])oetical associations is the apparently unpoetical Borough I But have 
we (‘oncluded the list ? — The Tabard of Chaucer yet lies unnoticed before us. 

There are few more ancient streets than that in which the famous hostelry is 
situated — the High Street of Southwark. During the period of tlie Roman Lon- 
dinium, two thousand years ago, it was undoubtedly what it still remains — the 
groat road from the metropolis to the southern ports. Roman antiquities are 
still occasionally found in different parts of its line. Its convenient situation as a 
Kiibnrl) for tht‘ entertainment of travellers passing between London and the 
counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, — ^who were here as contiguous to the 
“silent highway” as they could desire, and at the same time more pleasantly 
lodged than they could be in the densely-populated metropolis, — ^inade it early 
famous for its inns. After the murder and canonization of Becket, the number 
of persons continually setting out on jiilgriinages to his shrine at Canterbury, 
and who appear to have been generally accustomed to meet here and form 
themsedves into parties, contributed still further to the increase and prosperity of 
these houses of entertainment. Stow, several centuries later (in 1598), alludes 
to them in such a way as to show that they then formed a principal feature of 
the High Street: “In Southwark be many fair inns for receipt of travellers;” 
and he then proceeds, “ amongst the which the most ancient is the Tabard, so 
called of the sign, which as we now term it is of a jacket or sleeveless coat, whole 
before, open on both sides, with a square collar, winged at the shoulders : a stately 
garment of old time, commonly worn of noblemen and others, both at home and 
abroad in the wars ; but then (to wit in the wars) their arms embroidered, or 
otherwise depict upon them, that every man by his coat of arms might be known 
from others. But now these tabards arc only worn by the heralds, and be called 
their coats of arms in service.” This “most ancient” then of the inns of South- 
wark, even in 1598 — this great rival of our Boar's Heads and Mermaids, which, 
older than cither, has survived both — ^iai situated immediately opposite what was 
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formerly called St. Margaret’s Hill (though now perfectly level), then the site of 
St. Margaret’s Church, now of the Town-hall of the Borough. The exterior of 
the inn is simply a narrow, square, dilapidated-looking gateway; its posts 
strapped with rusty iron bands— its gates half covered with sheets of the same 
metal. '' The Talbot Inn” is painted above, and till within the last five or six years 
there was also the following inscription : — " This is the Inne where Sir Jeffry 
Chaucer and the nine and twenty Pilgrims lay in their journey to Canterbury, 
anno 1383.” This inscription was formerly on the frieze of a beam laid cross- 
wise npcm two uprights, which stood in the road in the iVont of the Tabard, 
and from which hung the sign, creaking as it swung to and fro with every 
]>iissing gust. The sign and its sup]>ort8 were removed in 1 70G, when all such 
charactcrislu! features of the streets of London in the olden time disappeared, in 
obecUcMicc to a parliamentary edict for their destruction. The writing of this in- 
scrij)tion was evidently not very ancient; but had, not improbably, been renewed 
from time to time from a very remote period. Ti’yrrwhitt,* however, thinks it is 
not older than the seventeenth century, from the fact that Speght, who noticed 
lh<» 'J’abard in his edition of Chaucer ()(K)2), docs not mention it; he therefore 
supposes it to have been put up after the great fire of Southwark in 1676, when 
some portion of the inn was burnt, and in consequence of the change of name 
wliich then tcM)k place, Aubrey, writing a little after the period of the fire, says, 
“ The ignorant landlord, or tenant, instead of the ancient sign of the Tabard, put 
uf) the Talbot, or dog!” and ‘'on the frieze of the beam” was then the inscription, 
which, however, he does not say wa.s then also put up. Certainly Speght docs not 
give any iuseri]»tion, properly so called, but he has mentioned as a fact the cir- 
cumstance recorded in the inscription, and in language so very similar, that wo 
cannot but think the inscription was in his mind at the time of writing ; " This was 
the hostelry where Chaucer and the other pilgrims met together, and with Henry 
Bilily, their host, accorded about the manner of their journey to Canterbury, &c.” 
'I'he date also, 1383, is precisely that which best agrees with the details of the 
poem and the known period of its composition, the latest historical event mentioned 
in it being Jack Straw’s insurrection in 1381, and the poem itself having been 
composed somewhere between that year and the close of the Century. We are, 
therefore, fully at liberty to believe, if we please, that the inscription (and con- 
S(.*([uently the poem) records, or is founded on, a real fact ; and we trtay strengthen 
that belief by remembering how much of the real, as well as of the ideal, per- 
vades the entire stnicrure of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ making it impossible to say 
where the one ends and the other begins. Faith therefore is best. Wc cannot 
do better than believe Chaucer’s statement implicitly : — 

“ Befel, that in that season, t on a day 
In Soutlrwark at the Tabard as I lay. 

Heady to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devout courage, 

At night was conic into that hostelry 
Well nine and twenty in a company 
Of sundry folk, by Adventure yfall 
In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all, 

That toward Canterbury woulden ride.** 

* Notes to his Dissertation on the ‘ Canterbury Tale*,’ prefixed to hi* excellent eflition of tlie ^KHSin. 
t “ April, with his sliowres sote.'* [sweet. J 
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The state of the gateway presents but a too faithful type of the general state 
of the inn. Its patchings and alterations^ its blackened doors and bursting 
ceiling, and its immense cross-beams, tell us, in language not to be mistaken, of 
antiquity and departed greatness. From the gateway the yard is open to the 
sky, and gradually widens. On cither side is a range of brick buildings, extending 
for some little distance ; opposite the end of that on the right, the left-hand range 
is continued by the most interesting part of the Tabard, a stone-coloured wooden 
gallery on the first floor, which, in its course making a right angle, presents its 
principal portion directly opposite the entrance from the High Street. It is sup- 
ported by plain thick round pillars, also of wood ; and it supports on other pillars 
of a slenderer make, in front, the bottom of the very high and sloping tiled roof. 
Offices, with dwellings above, occupy the left range as far as the gallery, be- 
neath which are stables ; whilst under the front portion of the gallery is a waggon- 
office, with its miscellaneous packages lying about ; and suggesting thoughts of 
the time when as yet road-waggons, properly so called, wore unknown, and the 
carriers, with their strings of ])ack-horscs and jingling bells, filled the yard with 
their bustle and obstreperous notes of preparation for departure. Immediately 
over this office, in the centre of the gallery, is a ])icture. said to be by Blake,” 
and *‘well painted,”* of the Canterbur)^ Pilgrimage, though now so dirty or 
decayed that the subject itself is hardly discernible. The buildings on the right 
arc principally occu]>ied by the bar, tap-room, parlour. See., of the j)rescnt inn : 
to thcs.^ therefore, we shall for convenience give that ap])ellation, although the 
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gallery and stables also still belong to it. From the inn, then, originally 
stretched across to the gallery a bridge of communication, balustraded, wo may 
be sure, like the gallery, and arched over like the similar bridge still existing 

* Gciiilcmaii*ii Magazine, IS12. 
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in another part of the yard. The proofs of this connecting bridge arc exhibited 
on the wall of the inn, in the blackened ends of the row of horizontal planks, 
set edge-wise, which supported it, and in the door, now walled up, to which it 
led, which opened into a large room, extending quite through the de])th of the 
inn-buildings. On turning the comer of the right-hand range, we find in the 
same line, but standiitg considerably back, the lofty stables ; and scarcely can we 
enter the doors, before — as our eye measures their extraordinary size— we acknow- 
ledge the truth of Chaucer’s description : we are almost satisfied this must have 
been the ])lace he saw. Thej are, indeed, ''wide.” On the same side is another 
range of buildings, continued into another open yard behind; on the opposite side 
])rojtcts the end of the gallery ; and here we find the bridge we have mentioned 
conin^cting the two bides, and Avhieh is in a most ruinoub-Iooking state. The great 
extent of the original inn nniv be conceived when we state that there is little 
doul>t but that it occu]iied the whole yard, with all its nuuierous buildings; for, 
from one of the houses in the High Street, standing on the North side of the gate- 
wu) . a communication ib still traceable through all the intermediate tenements to 
the gallen , from thence across the bridge at its furthest extremity to the stables, 
and back again to the jiresent inn ; and, lastly, from thence right through to the 
High Street once more — to the house on the South side of the gateway. 

Ix't us now w alk into the interior. The master of the inn, of whom wc may 
s.i) , with a blight alteration of Chaucer’s words — 

“ A bocmlv man oui hostC ib withal,** — 

wchomes us at the door, and kindly and patiently inducts us into all its hidden 
masteries. Passing with a hasty glance the bar in front — the parlour behind 
with its blackened roof and its polished tables — the taj)-room on the left — 
the low doorways winding passages, broken ceilings, and jirojecting chimney- 
aiches which c\cr) where meet the eye — we follow our conductor through a 
narrow door, and are startled to find ourselves upon what a])pearB, from its very 
contrast to all around, a magnificently broad staircase, with a handsome fir balus- 
trade in jierfcct condition, and with landings large enough to be converted 
into bedrooms. On the first floor is a door on each side ; that on the left 
communicating with one room after another, till you reach the one overlooking 
the bustle of the High Stieet; and that on the right leading to the large room 
formerly opening out upon the bridge. In this room, which is of considerable 
size, there arc the marie, of a cornice yet visible on the ceiling. On the second 
story the contrast is almost ludicrous between the noble staircase and the narrow 
bedrooms, pushed out from within by an immense bulk of masonry, which (en- 
closing a stack of chimneys) occupies the central space; and forced in from with- 
out by the boldly sloping roof : in fact, they were evidently not intended for each 
other. The changes induced by decay, accidents, and, abo\ e all, by a gradually 
contracting business, which has caused the larger rooms and wide passages to be 
divided and subdivided, as convenience prompted or necessity reejuired, may 
account for these discrepancies. The buildings of the opposite range have evi- 
dently been to a certain extent of a corresponding nature. These manifold 
changes have produced a Tabard ” very different from that of the memorable 
April night, when 

"The chamberB and die stables wcmi wide ;*’ 
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and the whole body of pilgrims, numerous as they were, found entertainment of 
the ‘^best.” 

Stc}»ping across the central part of the yard to the gallery, we ascend by a stair- 
case, also “ shorn of its fair ])roportion8.’* As we mount the stairs our eyes are 
attracted by a retired modest-looking latticed window, peeping out upon the landing; 
and in different parts of the gallery are passages leading to countless nests of rooms, 
forming (as ])erha])s many of them did of old) the dormitories of the inn. In the 
centre of the gallery, immediately behind the jneture, is a door oj)ening into a lofty 
passage, with a room on each side : that on the right is, as our host announced to 
us, The PilgnnCs room!' of tradition. With due reverence we looked upon its 
honoured walls, its square chimney- jiiece, and the ])anel above reaching to the 
ceiling, u])on which there was till very recently a piece of ancient needlework or 
tapestry, cut out from a larger work, rejiresenting, it is said, a procession to Can- 
terbury, and which ]»robably in the days of its splendour adorned the walls of 
this very room. 'I'he size, however, of the jdace, we confess, did not exactly 
accord with our ideas of the hall of the ancient Tabard. The de])th from wall 
to window was satisfactoiy, so was the height ; the latticed window itself was 
large and antique in its expression, notwithstanding the alterations it had 
certainly experienced; but the length of the room — so much less than its depth — 
appeared, to say the least of it, extraordinary. We went into the room on the 
other side of the passage, which, with a similar window of similar dejith and height, 
was still shorter; but that our host explained, — he had cutoff a third room 
beyond. We went round the gallery to this, and there found an exactly corre- 
sponding fireplace and ])anel, in the exactly corresponding corner to those of the 
first room. Could the whole have formed one room ? Our host was struck with 
the idea. There was certainly a great difficulty in the way ; the intervening door, 
])a8sage, and staircase, with a portion of the ancient balustrade, ajijiarently still 
remaining. We could not, however, avoid again exjircssing our belief that such 
was tlu* case. Scarcely had the words jmssed our lijis when the host called out, 
with us much pleasure in his tones as we can imagine there must have been in 
liis great jirogenitor’s when he announced his famous scheme to the pilgrims. 
You are right; where the door now is there has been a third window.” True 
enough, there were the undeniable evidences of a middle window, half of its out- 
lines visible in the wall agreeing in height and dimensions with those on either 
side, and the remainder cut away by the door. Were further proof wanting, it 
exists in the staircase itself, the marks of the original ceiling which crossed the 
sjiace it occu]>ies being still visible. The whole three rooms then had clearly' 
been originally one, measuring some forty-five feet in length, twelve in height, 
and about twenty in breadth; lighted by its tljrec. handsome windows. Thus, 
doubtless, it was when “newly itqiaired*' by “Master J. Preston,”* in the latter 
part of the reign of Elizabeth — the period to which the more modern features of 
the room — the fire])lace and ])anels — may be ascribed. Here, then, is a place 
worthy of the tradition ; which, too, we may add, is in no slight degree confirmed 
by the circumstances narrated. 

But Was this the pilgrims* room after all? Does that or any portion of the 
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old Tabard still exist? For the answer to these questions our readers must 
acconipany us a brief way into the history of the inn. 

The earliest notice of the .site occurs in a register of the Abbey of Hyde, near 
Winchester, where wo find that two tenements w'erc convejed by William de 
Ludegarsale to the Abbot in 1306, and which were describeil, iu a former 
conveyance therein recited, as extending in length from the common ditch of 
Southwark eastwards, as fur as the royal way towards the west. The ditch here 
alluded to formerly bounded the back of the Tabard yard, though now, owing to 
the encroachment of the wall of Guy’s Hospital, it is at a little distance beyond; 
the ro>al way doubtless meant the great road from I^ondon southwards — the 
High Street of later times. S])eght, after giving a similar account with Stow 
of lh(‘ meaning of the word Tabard, goes on to s])eak of the “ Inn in Southwark 
by London, within the wdiich was the lodging of the Abbot ()f H\de by Win- 
chester. This was the hostelry where Chaucer and the other pilgrims mot 
together, and, with Henry Baily their host, accorded about the manner of their 
journey to Canterbury. And whereas through time it hath been much decayed, 
it is now by Master .1. Preston, with the Abbot’s house thereto adjoined, newly 
repaired, and with convenient rooms much increased for the receipt of many 
guests.” The Abbey of H yde, to which then it appears th(* I’abard belonged, 
had no less distinguished a founder than Alfred the (ireat, and became, in progress 
of time, a ver> splendid and wealthy establishment. Its inmates a])])car to have 
caught something of Alfred’s chivalrous spirit, for, at the batth* of Hastings, the 
Abbot, who was rclattKl to Harold, came into the field with twelve of his monks 
and a score of soldiers; and of all those brave English hearts who there struggled 
for the freedom of their outraged soil, none appear to have done better service 
than these gallant monks. They fell, every man, in the field ; indeed their 
heroism a])pcarB to have been so conspicuous as to attract the Conqueror’s atten- 
tion, for he afterwards used their house with especial harshness, not only seizing 
their land, but keeping the abbey without a head for nearly three years. 
Henry II., however, made amends for all its past losses: he endowed it so 
magnificently that it became one of the most distinguished of English monasteries ; 
and when jiarliamcnts began to meet, and the abbots to be summoned to the* 
u])pcr house, the Abbot of Hyde was among the number. A London residen<*o 
now became necessary, and there is every probability that the site of the Tabard 
was purchased for this purpose — the High Street being a favoured place with 
these reverend prelates. The year after the conveyance, (August, 1307,) the 
Abbot obtained a licence for A chapel at his hos]»itiinn at St. Margaret’s.” 
Finally, at the dissolution of religious houses, the Abbot’s house here was grunted 
to John and Thomas Masters. 

From Speght’s notice then we see clearly that the original Tabard was 
standing in 1602, unless we arc to sup])OBe that it had been pulled down, rebuilt, 
and then again become the “ most ancient” of the inns of Southwark, and 
“ much decayed,” in the space of " two hundred years.” 

The most important event connected with the changes the Tabard has under- 
gone is the great fire of Southwark in 1676, which, almost forgotten as it is 
now, would have assuredly l)een spoken of as the great fire, but for the pre- 
ceding conflagration of 1666. This fire broke out about four o’clock in the 
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morning^ of the 26th of May^ and '' continued with much violence all that day and 
part of the night following, notwithstanding all the care of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth^ the Earl of Craven, and the Lord Mayor, to quench the same by blowing 
up houses and otherwise. His Majesty, accompanied with her Royal Highness, 
in a tender sense of this sad calamity, being pleased himself to go down to the 
bridge-foot in his barge, to give such orders as his Majesty found fit for putting 
a stop to it, which, through the mercy of God, was finally cfiected, after that 
about six hundred houses had been burnt and blown up.*''*' The fire was stayed at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and, there is reason to believe, through the instrumentality 
of the first firc-ciigiiic with leathern pi])cs ever used in this country.f 

The Town-hall, immediately opposite the Tabard, we know to have been then 
burnt down ; and, to a certain extmU the latter must have shared the same fate. 
"This house,” says Aubrey, r&inaining before the fire in 1676, was an old timber 
house, probably coeval with Chaucer’s time.” He must have referred to the 
exterior building sianding on one side of the gateway, as shown in the en- 
graving, and which, there is no doubt, was coeval with Chaucer’s time: — As 
we look on it, does it not s])eak for itself? Is not " the Prior’s hospitium” 



[Tlw Tnburil, from Urry’» edition of Chaucer, 1720.] 


written on it plainly in the pointed arches of its windows and door below? 
But the gallery within — did that perish too in the flames? Wo think we may 
answer, certainly not ; for, if it hai no such building as that which now exists 
WQuld have been erected in its room. Galleries like this belong not to the 

* London Gazette, May 29, 1676. 

f As the aclrertifement on which we found this statement ap{)ears to have escaped the writers on the history of 
this valuable machinis we tranicrilie it from the London Gazette of Au^ist 14th, 1676 : — ** Whereas his Miyeity 
hath granted Icttcrs-jHitent unto Mr. Wharton and Mr. Strode, for a certain new-invented engine for quenching 
of 6re, with leathern pijics, which carries a great quantity and a continual stream of water, witii an extraordinary 
force, to the top of any house, into any room, passage, or alley ; being much more useful than any that hath 
hitherh) l>een invented, os was attesietl iinilcr. the hands of the Musters of St. Thomas's Hospital and officttaof the 
same parish, os in the late great 6re of Southwark, to tlieir great lifenefit and advantage.” 
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time of Charles II. The very aspect of the present gallery is enough to couTiace 
any one that it has not been erected within the last one hundred and sixty 
ycars^ and, if not, the facts of. its previous history, as we have narrated them^ 
will show that it must bo at least as old as Chaucer. We hold, therefore, firmly 
to the belief that the very gallery exists along which Chaucer and the pilgrims 
walked ; we place implicit credence in the tradition as to the Pilgrims’ Room**’ 
Let it not be said that we have devoted too much space to these proofs, that the 
inquiry itself is useless; unless the reverence for distinguished men, in which such 
inquiries have their root, be condemned at the same time. From the period of the 
contimtion of the seven cities for the honours of the birthplace of ** the blind old man 
of Scio’s rocky isle,” down to the present day, men in all ages and countries have 
carefully treasured uj) every known or sup])OBed fact connected with the personal 
history of those among them who have raised humanity itself to a higher level 
by their i^xertions; and when they cease to do so, it will be not hazarding too 
much to say that our great poets, patriots, and jihilosophers may as well at once 
disa])pear from the world, for they are nothing if not honoured ; they must be 
reverenced in order to be understood. If, then, our admiration of a great work 
interests us so much in its author, and in all the localities where he has been, 
and where consequently wo love to linger, how much more strongly should such 
feelings be excited where the work itself has its own particular birthplace and 
locality — a home as it were from which it cannot be severed ! Thus it is with the 
"Canterbury Talcs’ and with the Tabard — the inn where the dramatis personae of 
that "" Comedy not intended for the stage ” meet, in the hall of which its plan is 
developed, and from which the pilgrims depart, carrying with them an influence 
that mingles with and presides over all their mirth, humour, pathos, and 
sublimity, in the person of the Tabard’s host, immortal Harry Baily.” 

We have kept our readers a long time waiting in the gallery, but we now 
request them to enter once more the pilgrims’ room, and assist us to restore it to 
something of its original appearance. The intervening walls disappear : from end 
to end of the long hall there is no obstruction to the eye, except those two round 
pillars or posts placed near each end to support the massy oaken beams and 
complicated timbers of the ceiling. The chimney-pieces and panels too are gone, 
and in their stead is that immense funnel-shaped j)rojcction from the wall in the 
centre, opposite the middle window, with its crackling fire of brushwood and logs 
on the hearth beneath. Tlie fire itself appears pale and wan, in the midst of the 
broad stream of golden sunshine pouring in through the windows from the great 
luminary now fast sinking below the line of St. Margaret’s Church in the High 
Street opposite. Branching out in antlered magnificence from the wall at 
one extremity of the room, and immediately over the door, are the frontal 
honours of a first-rate deer, a present probably from the monks of Hyde to 
their London tenant and entertainer. At the other end of the hall is the cup- 
board with its glittering array of plate, comprising large silver quart-pots, 
covered bowls and basins, ewers, salt-cellars, spoons ; and in a central compart- 
ment of the middle shelf is a lofty gold cup with a curious lid. lisstly, over the 
chimney-bulk hangs an immense bow, with its attendant paraphernalia of arrows, 
&c., the symbol of our host’s favourite diversion. Attendants now begin to 
move to and fro, some preparing the tables evidently for the entertainment of a 
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nuTneroQS party, others strewing the floor " with herbes sote/* whilst one con- 
siderately closes the window to keep out the chilling evening air, and, stirring 
the fire, throws on some more logs. Hark ! some of the pilgrims are coming ; 
the miller giving an extra flourish of his bagpipe as he stops opposite the 
gateway, that they may be received with due attention. Yes, there they are now 
slowly coming down the yard — that extraordinary assemblage of individuals from 
almost every rank of society, as diversified in character as in circumstance, most 
richly picturesque in costume : an assemblage which only the genius of a Chaucer 
could have brought so intimately together, and for such admirable purposes. 
Yes, there is the Knight on his good’* but not gay'* horse, the fair but 
confident Wife of Bath, the Squire challenging attention by his graceful 
management of the fiery curveting steed, the Monk with the golden bells 
hanging from his horse’s trappings, keeping up an incessant jingle. But who 
is this in a remote corner of the gallery, leaning upon the balustrade, the most 
unobserved but most observing of all the numerous individuals scattered about 
the scene before us? His form is of a goodly bulk, and habited in a very dark 
violet-coloured dress, with bonnet of the same colour : from a button on his 
breast hangs the gilt anclace, a kind of knife or dagger. His face is of that 
kind which, once seen, is remembered for ever. Thought, " sad but sweet,” is 
most impressively stamped upon his pale but comely features, to which the beard 
lends a fine antique cast. But it is the eye which most arrests you ; there is 
something in that which, whilst you look upon it, seems to ojien as it were 
glimpses of an unfathomable world beyond. It is the great poet-pilgrim himself ; 
the narrator of the proceedings of the Canterbury pilgrimage. The host, having 
now cordially welcomed the pilgrims, is coming along the gallery to sec if the 
hall be ready for their entertainment, making the solitary man smile as he passes 
at one of his merry “ japes.” As he enters the hall, who could fail to recognise 
the truth of the description ? — 

“ A sremly man our host^ was withal 
For to have been a marshall in an hall. 

A larg/: man he was with eycn steep, 

A fairer burgess is there none in Clieap : 

Bold of his speech, and wise and well ytanglit ; 

And of manhood him lacked rights nought 
Eke thereto was he right a merry man.” 

The dismounted pilgrims, singly or in knots, begin to ascend the gallery. Fore- 
most comes the Knight, with a sedate and dignified countenance, telling, like his 
soiled gipon, of long years of service; his legs arc in armour, with gilt spurs; 
a red-sheathed dagger hangs from his waist, and little aiglets, tipped with gold, 
from his shoulders. A nobler specimen of chivalry in all its gentleness and power 
it would bo impossible to find than this “ worthy man ;” as distinguished for his 
" truth and honour ” as for his freedom and courtesy ;” who has been concerned 
in military expeditions in almost every part of the world — in Egypt, Prussia, 
Russia, Granada, — has fought in no less than ** fifteen mortal battles,” and made 
himself particularly conspicuous against the heathen ; ” yet who still remains 
in his port and bearing as '' meek as is a maid who is, in short, 

“A very perfect gentle knight.” 

With the Knight comes the Prioress, smiling,...8o simple and coy,” at his gallant 
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attentions, and looking down every now and then to the tender motto of the gold 
.brooch attached to her beads — Amor vincit omnia. She wears a wimple, or neck- 
covering, full seemcly ypinched,” a handsome black cloak, and white tunic 
l)ciieath~th<! dress of the Benedictine order, to which she belongs. Her nose is 
“ tretis,” that is to say, long and well proportioned; her eyes arc grey; her 
mouth full small, soft, and red ; and her fair forehead " a span broad.” In a 
scries of the most exquisite touches has Chaucer painted her character ; her 
pretty innocent oath — but “ by Saint Eloy her singing the '‘service divine” so 
sweetly entuned in her nose ; her precise and proper French, “ after the school of 
Stratfonl-atte-Bow ;” her distaste even for her rank, because of the stateliness 
of manner it entailed ; and her tenderness of heart, which would make her 

•‘Weep, if that mIu* saw a niinise 
Caught in a lra]>, if it were dead or bled.'’ 

With an attention no less marked than the Knight’s, and scarcely less graceful, 
the host receives his distinguished lady-guest at the door, and, addressing her as 
“ coil rtW»u sly as it had been a maid,” leads the way to the table. In the Prioress* 
train follow a nun and three priests; and next to them the Wife of Bath and the 
S(|iiire, she laughing loudly and heartily, and he blushing at some remark the 
nii‘rry dame has made concerning his absent lady-love. Strange contrast ! the 
(me sU‘e])ed to the very lips in romance, seeing everything b)’^ the “ purple light 
of love,” sensitive as the famous jdaiit itself to every touch that threatens to 
a]>])roach the sanctuary of his heart — the corner where the holy ministrations of 
love are for ever going on : the other no longer young, but still beautiful, con- 
summately sensual and worldly, as utterly divested of the poetry of beauty as a 
handsome woman can well be. We make that qualification, for it is difficult to 
look unmoved on that winning countenance, so “ fair and red of hue,” and which 
is so well set off by her black hat — 

As broad as is a beaver or a large.” 

il' r full luxuriant-looking form is attired in a closcly-fitting red surcoat or 
,acket. and in a blue petticoat or “ fote-inantel,” bound round “ her hippes 
large” by a golden girdle. Well, although — 

** Husbands at the churcJi-dour has she had five,” 

we may be pretty sure that i’ will not be long before a sixth is added to the 
number. Of all the pilgrims, her companion, the Squire, is perhaps the most 
]>oetical, and ajipcars in the most poetical costume, with his curled locks 
adorning his youthful, ingenuous, and manly face ; his embroidered dress 
looking — 

“ As it were a mead, 

All full of freslie flown's white and rod 

and his graceful and active form revealing, in every movement, that he possesses 
all the vigour with the freshness of the “ month of May ; ’’ that he is a " lusty 
bachelor” as well as a " lover,” who can one while honourably partake all the 
dangers of his father’s foreign expeditions, and the next be content to be doing 
nothing but “singing” or “Iloyting* all the day.” The Knight and the Squire 
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have ivith them but a single attendant^ a yeoman, '' clad in coat and hood of 
green,” wearing a sword and buckler on one side, and a gay*’ dagger on the 
other, and having a mighty bow in his hand. His peacock arrows bright and 
keen ” arc under his belt, and his horn is slung by the green baudrick across his 
shoulders. 

“ A furcBter Boothly is he as I guess.” 

It has been remarked that we often hate those whose opinions differ but to a 
moderate extent from our own, much more than we do those with whom we have not 
one opinion in common ; thinking, perhaps, that we arc in more danger of being 
mixed up in the eyes of the world with the first than with the last. Some such 
fe cling appears to actuate two, at least, of the three reverend men who are now 
entering the hall, namely, the respectable Monk and the half- vagabond Friar, 
who, whilst looking somewhat susjnciously on each other, seem to agree in their 
aversion to the Parson before them. He, however, with his meek, placid counte- 
nance, and crossed hands, walks quietly up to the table, quite unconscious of the 
sentiments he has excited : his habit, a scarlet surcoat and hood, with a gifdle of 
bemads round his waist, jiroclaims the ministering priest. And where, in the 
literature of any age or nation, may we look for so perfectly sublime a character in 
such a simple homely shape as in this now before us ? A man poor in circum- 
stances, but rich in " holy thought and work,” who, even in his poverty, will 
rather give to all his poor parishioners about, than " cursen,” like his brethren, 
“ for his tithes,” — who delays not, 

•* for no rain, nc thunder. 

In sickness and in mischief’*' to visit 
The farthest in liis parish 

and who, though fully qualified by his learning and abilities to fill the highest 
offices of the Church, yet remains " full patient” in his adversity, teaching 
Christo’s lore” to all, but letting all at the same time sec that he first follows 
it himself. No wonder a man of this character finds little sympathy with a rich 
Monk, who can sec no reason why he should be always poring over a book in a 
cloister, when he might be pricking and hunting for the hare,” and whose 
a]ipearancc bespeaks the luxurious tastes and appetites of its owner — " a lord 
full fat and in good point.” He wears a black gown, the large sleeves worked 
or purfled at the edges with the finest fur; his hood, now thrown back and 
revealing his bald head, shining as any glass,” is fastened under his chin by a 
curious pin of gold, with a love-knot in the greater end. 

” Now certainly he is a fair prelitc.” 

The Friar, " a wanton and merry,” with his tippet stuffed full of knives and 
pins (presents for the fair wives with whom he is so great a favourite), and 
lisping — 

” For his wantonness 

“ To make his English sweet upon the tongue” — 

looks still less inclined to mortify his appetites, or to want any of the good things 
of life for any other reason than the difficulty of obtaining them ; — a small 
difficulty with him, whilst there are riotous " franklins,” or " worthy women,” 
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to be absolved of their sins — ^whilst he maintains his reputation as the best beggar 
in his house; — or« lastly^ whilst his ''harping’* and his "songs” make him 
•a welcome guest at the " taverns ” where our Friar appears in all his glory^ 
with his eyes twinkling — 

** As do the starr^s in a frosty night.** 

But the supper-bell rings^ and the remainder of the pilgrims rapidly obey the 
signal ; a glimpse of each in passing is all that the time will admit of. Foremost 
comes the Sumpnour, one of that " rabble ” which Milton denounces — a suin- 
moncr of offenders to the ecclesiastical courts, with his " fire-red cherubinnes 
face.*’ and the "knobbs sitting on his cheeks’* — 

(“ Of his viH&gc children were sore afeard”) — 

the very incarnation of gross, depraved self-indulgence. The immense garland 
on his head, however, shows he has no mean opinion of his ]>ersonal attractions. 
Every remark he makes is plentifully interlarded with the Latin law-terms he has 
])icked up in his attendance on the courts ; but beware how you ask him their 
meaning: already he •'hath spent all his philosophy.” With him comes his 
* friend and compeer,’* the Pardoner, his lanky yellow hair falling about liis 
slioulders, and bearing before him his precious wallet — 

“ Bri't full of pardon came from Hume all hot.” — 

and containing also his invaluable relics — ^the veil of " Our Lady,” and a 
piece of the sail of St. Peter’s boat. The Miller, who is immediately behind 
him, seems to listen with marked disrelish to his small goat’s voice, and to 
look with something very like disgust upon his beardless face: he evidently 
would half like to throw him over the gallery. Certainly no man can bo 
more unlike the object of the Miller’s contempt and aversion than the Miller 
himself, so big of brawn and bone, with his stiff spade-like beard and manly 
countenance, from the beauty of which, it must at the same time be confessed, 
the nose, with its large wart and tuft of red bristling hairs, somewhat detracts. 
His favourite bagpipes arc under his arm; he is habited in a "white coat” and 
" blue hood.” The "slender choleric” Reve, or Steward, comes next, having his 
hair shaved off around his ears, and a long rusty sword by his side, seeming to 
intimate that he finds that too, as well as his sharp wits (on which "no auditor ” 
can win), sometimes in requisition to enable him so well to keep his " garner.” 
The weather, the seed, the crops, form the subjects of his conversation with the 
Merchant at his side, who is dressed in a " motley ” garment of red, lined with blue, 
and figured with white and blue flowers; he has a Flanders beaver hat upon his 
head, and boots, with " fair ’ ’and handsome clasps, upon his feet. The man of busi- 
ness is inscribed on his face. Pausing for a moment beside the door, that he may 
enter with becoming dignity, appears the opulent and eminent Seijeant of the Law, 
wearing the characteristic feature of his order, the coif, and the no less character- 
istic feature of the individual, the "homely medley coat.” He not only is a man 
full rich of excellence, but takes care to be thought so by his wise speech; and, 
whilst the busiest man in his profession, seems ever to be still busier than he is. Such 
is the man of law — the Judge " full often at assize.” Another professional man 1 
— ^thc Doctor of Physic, in his low hood and blight purple surcoat and stockings ; 
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none like him to speak of physic and of surgery^ and of the general husincss of 
the healing art ; for he is '' grounded in astronomy,” and keej)8 

** His patient a full great deal 
In hour6s by his magic natural.’* 

It is not, however, to he overlooked, that he knows “the cause of every malady” — 
a knowledge that incredulous unimaginative people may think of more imjjort- 
ance to his fume, as a “very perfect imu'tiser,” than the being “grounded in 
astronomy.” 

Let us commend to all lovers of good living the pilgrim who is next coming 
along the gallery, this good-looking stately gentleman, with the snow-white 
heard and sanguine comjjlexioii, and the white silk gipcierc, or purse, hanging 
from his waist. It is the Franklin, some time knight of the shire, “Epicurus’ 
owen son who is evidently snuffing up with eager pleasure certain delicate 
scents floating hitherwards from the kitchen, and offering up prayers that no 
unlucky accident may mar the delights of the table, that the sauce may not want 
in Hhar{)ness and poignancy, or his favourite dish he done- a turn too much. He 
is certainly an e])icure, hut he is also what epicures sometimes are not, exceed- 
ingly hospitable : you shall never enter his house without finding great store of 
baked meats, fish and flesh, or without exjiericncing the truth of the popular 
remark — 

“ It snewed in his lionise of meat and drink.** 

J4astly, come crowding in together the Manciple, so “ wise in buying of 
victual ” for the tcmjile to which he belongs, dressed in a light-blue surcoat, and 
little light-brown cap: the Shipman, whose hue “the hot summer” has made 
“ all brown,” whose heard has been shaken in “ many a tempest,” and who 
seems to he still treading his favourite deck : the Cook, famous for his “ hhinc- 
manger,” who has been preparing for the culinary exertions of the morrow by a 
little extra refreshment this evening : the Ploughman — the Parson’s brother, a 
man jiossesaing much of the Parson’s s]»irit : and the Haberdasher, the Carjienter, 
the Weaver, the Dyer, and the Maker of tapestry, with their si I ver- wrought knives, 
showing they arc each of them well to do in the world, and in every respect 

“ Sliapelich for to be an alderman ” 

Two only of the pilgrims are now missing from the hoard, the Clerk of Oxen- 
ford and the Poet : and here they come ; the j)oor Clerk, in his “ threadbare ’* 
garment, and his “ hollow ” face lighted up by an air of inexpressible animation 
at some remark that has dropped from the lips of his inspired companion. And 
could Chaucer look unmoved at such a character as the Clerk ? — a character so 
much like his own in all respects but rank and worldly circumstance, that we are 
not sure hut he has here pointed out those mental characteristics which he did 
not choose to include in his own nominal portrait; which, be it observed too, is 
merely personal. The Clerk has his own love of books, and study 

“ Of Aristotle and bis philosophy ;** 

whilst of Chaucer, perhaps, might be more justly said than of the Clerk, 

** Not a word spake he inor6 than was need, 

And that was said in form and reverence, 

And short and quick, and full of high sentence. 
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Sounding in moral virtue was lua speech, 

And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach.*'* 

Supper is now brought in ; iish^ flesh, and fowl, baked meats, roast meats, and 
boiled, high-seasoned dishes, burning as it were, with wild-firc, and others gaily 
])aLntcd and turreted with paper. Among the liquors handed round, due honour 
is done to the famous ale, of which the proverb says — 

** '1 lie nappy atrong ale of Southwark 
Keeps many a gossip frac the kirk." 

“ Strong” wines, also arc there, either “ neat as imported,” according to the old 
tavern inscriptions, such as those of Rochelle, Bourdeaux, Anjou, Gascony. 
Ose} c, &c., or compounded under the names of hippocras, pigment, and claret. 
Both ale and wine arc carried by the attendants in goblets of wood and pewter. 
Pilgrims have generally sharp appetites, and Chaucer’s are by no means an ex- 
cf])tion ; they have commenced in good earnest the business of the table. 

Scarc(?ly is the supper over, and the reckonings” made, before our host, who 
has (ividently for some time been impatient to tell the guests of the merry fancy 
that ])ossesses him, bursts out with — 

“Now lordings truf*ly 
Ye be to me right welcome heartily ; 

For by my truth, if that I shall not lie, 

1 saw not tills year such a company 
At once in tliis herberwo f as is now. 

Fain would I do you mirth, and 1 wist how. 

And of a mirth 1 am right now bethought, 

To do you case, and it shall cost you nought. 

Ye go to Canterbury ; God you speed, 

The hliasrul martyr quite you your meed ; 

And well 1 w'ot, as ye go by the way 
Ye shupim you to talken and to play : 

For trill* ly comfort nc mirth is none 
To riden by the way dumb as the stone. 

And therefore would I maken you disport, 

As 1 said erst, and do you some comfort. 

And if you liketh all by one assent 
Now for to standen at my judg6ment. 

And for to worken as 1 shall you say 
To-morrow, when ye riden on the way, 

Now by my father’s sou16 that is dead, 

But ye be merry, smiteth off my head. 

Hold up )Our hands withouten mur^; speech.” 

With an exquisite touch of practical wisdom, Chaucer says, — 

** He thought it was not worth to make it 
so they bade him " say his verdict.” 

“ Lordings, quod he, now heark’neth for the best, 

But take it nut, I pray you, in disdain : 

This is the point, to speak it plat and plain, 

That each of you, to shorten with your way 
In this voyage, shall telleii tal^s tway 

* It may be added alio, that one of the moit iiiteraiting paimges of Cliaucer'i life — hii viiit to Petrarch iu 
Italy, U referred to by the Clerk in his tale of the ‘ Patient Griiilde.’ 
t From arbour apparently, a word oAeu applied anciently to inni, lodgings, Blc. 
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To Canterbury ward, I mean it so, 

And homeward he ahall tellen other two, 

Of fid ventures that whilom have bcfal. 

And which of you that bcareth him best of all, 

That is to say, that tclleth in this case 
Th16s of best sentence and most boUlcc 
Shall have a supper at your allcr coat 
Here in this place, sitting by this post. 

Wh(»n that ye comen again from Canterbury.” 

The proposition is accepted in the genial spirit in which it is offered, and by 
‘'one assent.” Fresh wine is brought, the jnigrims drink, and then retire to 
rest — 

“ Witliouten any longer tarrying.” 

The hall is therefore soon deserted of all but the athmdants, who rake the fire 
abroad iiy)on the immense hearth : for a few moments the reflection from the 
ruddy embers illumines here and there a projecting corner of the oak carvings of 
the ceiling, but it soon fades into a few bright sparkles, running to and fn> as if 
to escape their doom, and dying in the attemyit ; till these too at last utterly dis- 
ajipear from our gaze. And now silence and darkness reign in the jiilgrims’ 
hall. Silence and dai'kncss! — tyjies of the future* desolation which await the 
now flourishing hostelry, — of a time when the only jnigrims who shall visit its 
chambers will be the grateful lovers of the genius of the brilliant "Morning 
Star” of our poetry, coming to worshij) the Poet at his own projier shrine. 



[Tim TnlNinl, I’roni a DravUn;; alioul 17S0.3 
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v._-loni)()n bridge. 

Thf.rk is as much, porhajis, in a hridjje to take hold both of the aflFections and 
the imagination as in any other work whatever — dome, column, spire, or star- 
j pointing pyramid” — by which human hands have given durable expression to 
the ideal in that peculiar form of art which we distinguish as the architectural. 
Deeper thoughts of a certain class — thoughts that carry us out of this world — 
may be awakened by the view of a church ; but, as an object for our every-day 
feelings of regard and attachment, a bridge stands among buildings next after 
a man's own home. Whevlier it be but a simple arch crossing the humblest 
village brook, or the mighty structure whose far-extending line of piers breasts 
the flood of some broad river rolling through a populous capital, what other 
public accommodation is at once so universally and so palpably serviceable? 
Then, its essential beauty and elegance arc equal to its utility. Spanning the 
otherwise impassable chasm with its firm roadway, it carries us over the flowing 
water, and through the air, as if it were a winged thing. It is the rainbow 
brought down from heaven to earth, and made substantial and permanent. And 
divers are the eternal bridges that poetry has built for itself, out of those sun- 
beams of its own that are far stronger and more lasting than any beams that 
were ever hewn in forest, from " Al-sirat’s arch” and that asphaltic pavement 
erst thrown over the foaming deep between earth and hell by Death and his 
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mother Sin, to that broken one which Mirza, in his vision^ 1)ehel(l standing in the 
midst of the tide of eternity, with the multitudes of people passing over it, and 
continually dro]»ping through its trap-doors and pitfalls, and that other, 
gleaming with {)rismatic light, and showing like one entire and perfect chryso- 
litci,” into which the serpent, the emblem of Intellectual Strength, is finally 
transformed in Goethe's wondrous tale.* A bridge, too, figures cons])icuously in 
some of the most ])oetic passages of history — from the expedition of Xerxes — 

“ Over llcI1cs])ont 
Ifrid^iiip; his way '* — 

and the conteinj)orary defence of the Pons Sublicius sit Home by the* gallant 
Horatius Codes, down to Na])oleon’s brilliant carnagii and victory at Lodi, and 
the still bloodii'i* thn^e days of his baffled charges at Arcole. And in that poetry 
which is mixed of the imaginative and the real, shedding its suj)cniatural light 
on earthly scenes, what has not Shaksperc made tin* Rialto to all of us i 

In the annals of the Tnctro})olis, at least, if not of the kingdom, Jjondon Bridge 
has been one of the most famous of our public monuments for not much short of 
a thousand years. The Thames at London is now crossed by no fewer than six 
magnificent bridges ; but it is not yet quite a century ago since London Bridge 
afforded the only passage from the one bank of the river to the oth(;r. and the 
only entrance into the town from the south, as it had doruj for eight centuries 
previous. Whoever, therefore, went out or came in, to or from the wealthiest, 
the most pojiulous, and in every sense the most im]K)rtant parts of the country, 
or to or from almost any one of the ports of communication with other countries, 
passed, from the days of the Saxons to near the end of the reign of (ieorge II., 
either over this great thoroughfare or under it. There it stood, looking down 
ujion the ever-flowing river, and coursed itself by almost as unresting a living 
tide, of the multitudes of one generation ])ursuing those of another, amid “ the 
masqu('s and mummeries and triumjihs ” wherewith each successively sought to 
gild its mortality. But the bridge itself also underwent various transformations 
in this long cours(? of ages, 

Dion Ca.ssius makes mention of a bridge over the Thames at the time of the 
expedition of the Emperor Claudius, in the year 44; but it is much more pro- 
balde that that historian, writing after the lapse of a century and a half, should 
have fallen into a mistake as to such a matter, than that any such work should 
have i*xisted in the then state both of the Thames and of British civilization. 
Where the bridge stood he docs not say ; but his language would seem to imply 
that it was not very far from the mouth of the river — a notion which never could 
have entered into the head of a jierson knowing anything about the Thames, and 
which may almost be taken as a convincing proof that the story he tells should be 
referred altogether — in so far, at least, as the bridge is concerned — to another river, 
— ])crhap8, as has bt*eii suggested, to some mere tributary of the Thames, over 
which some rude description of bridge may even thus early have been thrown. 
There is every reason to believe that at this time, and down to a much later date, 
the Thames, even at the point where London now stands, and much higher up, 
flowed for the greater part through broad marshes ; and nothing that we know of 

* RutitlcMl I>ti 9 Afiircften, that is, Tlio Tale— regavdetl by the rurmans as the tale of tiles, and nobly trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Carlyle, in his Miscellanies; London, IS39. 
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the* Britons before the Roman conquest of the country warrants us in supposing 
that they possessed anything like the mechanical skill thsit would have been 
required to construct a bridge for so wide a water-course, even if the banks had 
been ever so suitable for the purpose. No other ancient writer has any notice of 
a bridge over the Thames at London or elsewhere, cither at this date or at any 
time during the connexion of the Romans with our island. It is not iiiqirobablc, 
n('V(*rtheless, that in the course of the period of between three and four centuries, 
(hiring which Britain was a Roman province, and London continued to grow in 
extent and o])ulence, s])reading itself, as it a])]»ears to have dcnu^ ov(*r the 
southern as well as the northern bank of the rivc‘r, the inhabitants, or their 
governors, may have united the two by one of those structures which we know 
were (‘ri*cted in all other parts of the empire, and some of the examples of which 
left by th(‘ Romans arc perhaps still unexcelled by thi* best efforts of modern 
science anil skill. But if London had her bridge in the Roman times, both the 
structure itself, and the very memory and tradition of it, have, wholly perished. 
There a])])(*ars to have been no bridge of any kind over the Thames in the year 
when, as the Saxon Chronicle tells us. King Anlaf, or Olave, of Norway, 
sailed u]) the river with a numerous fleet a.s far as Staines, which he plundered, 
without having encountc;red any im])ediinent, as far as is mentioned, or any 
attempt having been made to bar his passage. But this very exjiedition of 
Olave'.s, perhajis, was the occasion of the erection of the first Saxon bridge at 
London. It is at any rate certain that there was a bridge here within a few years 
from this time : the old Icelandic historian, Snorro Sturleson, who wrote in the 
thirteenth century, has preserved a most curious relation of the Battle of London 
Bridge’, fought in the year 1008. Ilndcw the disastrous rule of our Etlielred the 
Unn^ady (Adalradr, the Norse writer calls him), the Danish pirates had overrun 
and conquered the greater jiart of England; and, in particular, they held 
]»ossession both of the town of liondon, and also of the great emporium, or 
inark(*t, called Sudrvirki (Southwark), on the opposite bank of the river, which 
they had fortified with a detq) dit(^h and a strong rampart. But in this year, 
hK.) 8, Ethclred, who had been obliged to take refuge in France, returned home, 
collected an army, and prepared to make a great effort for the expulsion of the* 
invaders. In this enterprise be was assisted by his old enemy, the Norwegian 
King Olave, who had now been baptised, and who, indeed, was afterwards 
canonised, and is the Sair.f Olave of the Calendar. At thl^ part of the river 
where London and Southwark stood, there was, Snorro goes on to inform us, a 
bridge wide enough to allow two carriages, if they met upon it, to pass each other; 
and upon it were erected defences of various kinds, both turrets, and also roofed 
bulwarks, raised breast-high : the bridge itself was sustained by posts fixed in the 
bed of the river. These defences were, we should suppose, a portion of the original 
and pro])er structure of the bridge, which had probably been erected as much for 
W'arlike purj^oscs, and for barring the j)assagc of the river, as for affording a means 
of transit between the one bank and the other. For the present they were, like 
the two towns, occupied and manned by the Danes ; while below bridge lay King 
Olave with his fleet. An attempt was made in the first instance by Ethelred to 
carry the bridge by an attack from the land ; but this failed ; and then at a 
council of the chiefs, which was called by the almost despairing Saxon King to 

« 2 
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consider what should be or could be done« Olave offered thatj if the rest would 
support him with their land forces, he would try if he could not manage tjie 
matter with his ships. The proposition having been adopted, the necessary 
preparations were set about on all hands; and the first thing King Olave did was 
to direct some old houses to be pulled down, and with the wooden poles and twigs 
of osier thence obtained, to raise upon each of his ships a huge scaffolding, 
extending over the sides of the vessel, so as to enable the men to reach the enemy 
with their swords without coming from under cover ; and at the same time, as he 
imagined, of such strength as to resist any stones that might be thrown down upon 
them from the upper works of the bridge. When everything was in readiness, 
both on the river and on shore, the ships rowed toward the bridge against the 
tide ; but. as soon as they got near to it, they were assailed with so furious a 
shower of missiles and great stones, that, notwithstanding Olave’s ingenious 
basket-work, not only helmets and shields gave way, but even some of the ships 
were sorely shattered, so that a considerable number of the men made off with 
themselves altogether. On this, driven to their last shifts, Olave and his brave 
Norsemen, rowing close up to the bridge, bound their barks with ropes and cables 
to the piles on which it was supported, and then, tugging their oars with all their 
might, and being assisted by the tide (we now sec why they chose to make their 
attack while it was ebbing), they soon felt the fabric yielding to their efforts, and 
in no long time had the satisfaction of bringing down piers and bridge with one 
great crash into the water — the loads of stones that had been collected upon it, 
with the crowd of its armed defenders, only helping to make the ruin more 
complete. Great numbers of the Danes were drowned ; those who could, fled, 
some to London, some to Southwark. But both towns, blockaded as they were 
from the river, which then was almost their only highway of communication with 
the rest of the country, soon found it expedient to surrender to Kthelred. Snorro 
goes on to tell us that Olave’s exploit was celebrated in song by more than one 
Norwegian bard ; and he even records some of their verses ; but these do not 
enable us to add any material fact to the excellent old chronicler’s own very lucid 
prose narrative.* 

The bridge which King Olave thus pulled down with his ships and their 
strong cables was no doubt constructed only of wood; and it appears to have 
been soon rebuilt of the same material ; for there certainly was once more a 
bridge over the Thames at London, when the Danish king, Canute, invaded the 
country in 1016. His fleet, the Saxon chronicler informs us, after stopping for a 
short time at Greenwich, proceeded up the river to London ; " where,” it is 
added, “ they sank a deep ditch on the south side, and dragged their ships to the 
west side of the bridge.” The meaning seems to be, that they towed their ships 
past the bridge through a canal which they dug on the Surrey side of the river 
for that purpose. At any rate, the mention of the bridge is express. Maitland, 
the modern historian of London, even conceived that he had traced the course of 
Canute’s canal : By a diligent search of several days,” he says, " I discovered 
the vestigia and length of this artificial water-course : its outflux from the river 
Thames was where the Great Wet Dock below Rotherhithe is situate ; whence, 

• See this passage of Snorro’s History extracted, with a Latin translation, in Johnson’s Antiquitates Celto— 
ScandicsB, 4to., Hauuia (Copenhagen), 1786 ; pp. 89 — ^93. 
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running due west by the seven houses in Rothcrhithe Fields, it continues its 
course by a gentle winding to the Drain Windmill ; and, with a west-north-west 
course passing St. Thomas of ^Watering's, by an easy turning it crosses the 
Deptford road, a little to the south-east of the Lock Hospital, at the lower end 
of Kent Street ; and, proceeding to Newington Butts, intersects the road a little 
south of the turnpike ; whence, continuing its course by the Black Princt^ in 
Lambeth Road, on the north of Kennington, it runs west-and-by-south, through 
the Spring-garden at Vauxhall, to its influx into the Thames at the lower end of 
Chelsea Reach." This was written more than a century ago ; and even at that 
time the ingenious and painstaking investigator admits that part of the line 
which he has so minutely described was not very discernible to ordinary eyes. 
But we fear that in the work of obliteration the last century has done more than 
all the seven that jjrciceded it — that Canute's canal must henceforth be contented 
to live in our historian's description only — if even that be now perfectly intel- 
ligible to any but the most profound of ]>arish antiquaries. The “ marsh on the 
east of Newington turnjnke," where the trench was in Maitland's day ‘'very 
visible," is now itself visible only to the “ mind's eye and as for the seven 
houses in Rothcrhithe Fields, their jireservation would be as great a miracle as 
that of the seven sleejiers in the cave at IC)>hesus. In support of his th(H>ry, 
Maitland adduces the fact, that in the year 1729, when some ditches wo^e making 
to drain the low grounds which were part of the marsh, “ there were dug up 
a considerable number of large oaken planks, and divers j)iles, which, from their 
position, evidently appeared to have been part of the northern fence of this 
canal.” He also learned, from one of the workmen, that when the great dock 
was made in 1694, “there was dug up in the bank of the river a great quantity 
of hazel, willows, and other small wood, of a considerable height, laid close 
together endways, pointing northward, with rows of stakes drove in to fasten 
them whence he came to the conclusion that here had been the south bank of 
the mouth of the canal. Nevertheless, it has been objected, that, Canute's object 
being merely to ])ass the bridge, a much shorter cut than this would have served 
his turn — that, instead of a canal beginning from the wet dock at Deptford and 
sweeping round to Chelsea, it would have been as much as he had either use or 
time for, if he had dug one merely from the place called Dockhead in Rother- 
hithe to St. Saviour's Dock in Southwark. But there was probably very little 
digging ; Canute, in all likelihood, found the new passage he wanted for his 
ships made to his hands by the natural inundations from the river, and, in pro- 
ceeding so far beyond the bridge, only followed the guidance of the deeper and 
more navigable parts of the great marsh which then extended all along the south 
bank of the Thames in this part of its course. Besides, it may have been 
advisable for him to get his fleet beyond the reach, not only of the bridge, but 
also of Southwark, where, as the name seems to imply, there was probably at 
this time some sort of military work erected to aid in the defence of the river. 
We have just seen that it was fortified by the Danes when King Olave made his 
attack upon the bridge in 1008. 

Old Stow gives the following account of the original foundation of London 
Bridge, from the report of Bartholomew Linsted, alicus Fowle, last prior of the 
church of St. Mary Overy's, in Southwark : — “ A ferry being kept in the place 
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where now the bridge is buildcd, at length the ferryman and his wife deceasing, 
left the same ferry to their only daughter, a maiden named Mary, which, with 
the goods left her by her parents, as also with the profits rising of the said ferry, 
builded an house of sisters in ])lace where now standeth the east part of St. Mary 
Ovcr)^*8 church, above the (juire, where she was buried, unto which house she 
gave the oversight and profits of the ferry. Bui afterwards the said house of 
sisters being converted into a college of priests, the priests builded the bridge of 
timber, as all other the great bridges of this land were, and from time to time 
ke]»t the same in good reparations; till at length, considering the great charges 
which were bestowed in the repairing the same, there was, by aid of the citizens 
and others, a bridge builded with stone.*' The legend has acquired a prescrip- 
tive right to a ])lace in any account of London Bridge, and pity indeed it were 
that any one of those poetical transfigurations of old events, such as this story or 
that other of Whittington and his cat, should be discarded from the ])age of history, 
merely as not being an absolutely literal record of the fact ; such touches or 
flourishes in the inventive line arc part of that privilege of antiquity of which 
Livy has spoken in his genial way, admitting it, with that line universal sym- 
pathy of his, to a much greater extent than we have any occasion to claim for it 
in the present instance. We have here, if not a true narrative, at least a true 
jiicture, which is (juite as good : no rich old Southwark ferryman may have ever 
actually had an only daughtcT to inherit his wealth — no religious house, cither of 
si«t(Ts or priests, may have ever arisen out of the jirofits of any ferry across this 
part of the river Thames-^no such house may have had anything to do with the 
building of the first London Bridge ; — but still the fiction, if such it be, is all true 
to the s})irit of the time and the state of society in which it is laid, and carries us 
luick to that time aud that state of society, just as effectually as if old Prior Linsted 
had been in a condition to make his affidavit to every word of it. It must be 
admitted, however, that to persons who care only about matters of fact, this report 
of the worthy prior’s cannot be very conscientiously recommended. 

London Bridge is mentioned in a charter of the Conqueror’s grantt*d to the 
monks of Westminster Abbey in 1067; but the earliest historic notice we have 
of it, after that of the device by which Canute got his ships past it, is the 
account several of our old chroniclers give us of its destruction on the 16th of 
November, 1091, on which day a furious south-east wind threw down six hundred 
private houses in the City, besides several churches, and the tide in the river 
came rushing up with a violence which probably a much stronger fabric than 
the bridge then was would have been unable to resist. It was, we are told, 
entirely swept away. From this date we hear nothing more of it, till we find the 
Saxon chronicler, under the year 1097, in the reign of Bufus, recording that 
many counties, that were confined to London by work, were grievously oppressed 
on account of the wall that was building about the Tower, and the bridge that 
was nearly all afloat, and the King’s Hall that they were building at West- 
minster ; and many men perished thereby.” Upon the strength of this passage, 
— ^which, however, does not seem very clear or conclusive — the credit of a complete 
re-edification of London Bridge has boon given to Rufus. That it was rebuilt, 
however, soon after its destruction in 1091 is sufficiently probable ; and if we' 
may trast a charter of Henry I., quoted by j^tow, exempting a certain manors 
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bclongln/r to the monks of Battle Abbey, from shires and hundreds, and all 
other customs of earthly servitude, and namely, from tlic work of London Bridge 
and the work of the Castle at Pevensey,” it would seem that the expense of the 
ri'storation of the bridge, or of* maintaining of it in repair, was at this time 
provided for — not, perhaps, as Maitland assumes, by contributions exacted from 
all the civil bodies and incorporations throughout the kingdom, but — by an asscss- 
niont levied upon all lands in the county of Surrey (where this manor was), 
and, no doubt, also in that of Middlesex. Indeed, this would be only conformable 
to the ancient rule of the common law in regard to bridges. In another charter 
of the 22iid of Henry 1. (a. d. 1122), a grant is made to the monks of Ber- 
mondsey of five shillings a year out of the lands jicrtaining to London Bridge ; 
the small beginning of those endowments of landed j^roperty now forming what 
arc called the Bridgehouse Estates, and yielding a revenue, wc believe, of 
between twenty and thirty thousand fiounds a year. London Bridge was 
burnt down in 113G by a fire, which began in the house of one Ailward, near 
London Stone, and laid the City in ruins from St. Paul's to Aldgate. Fitz- 
ste])hen, howi'ver, who wrote' his curious Dcscri})tion within forty years from this 
date, speuhs, us we have seen, of the j»eople as being accustomed in his day to 
throng the Bridge, all brimful of laughter, when the boat-tilting was exhibited 
at Easter f»ii the river. Stow asserts, without quoting his authority, that the 
bridg(* had been wholly rebuilt, in the year 11 (>3, by Peter Colcchurch, priest 

and chaplain.” It was, no doubt, this erection — like all the preceding ones, still 
only of timber — that Fitzstejihen had in his eye; and this fact, bv-thc-bye, may 
ht'lp to fix, a little more nearly than has yet been done, the era of that writer, or 
rather of his account of liOiidon ; which Pegge, his last editor, has shown must 
have been written some time between 1 170 and 1182, but which surely cannot be 
su]»]jti.si»d to have betm drawn u]) after the first stone bridge o\(»r the Thames at 
liondon had been begun to be built, since, even while expressly noticing the 
bridge, it makes no mention of any other than one which, from what is said of 
it, must have been at that time a structure, not in the course of building, but 
* oin]>leted and in use. Now the first Loudon Bridge of stone was begun to be 
built in the year 1170, and was not finished till the year 1209. The architect was 
the same who had built the last wooden fabric, Peter, curate of St. Mary Cole- 
church at the south-end of Conyhoop Lane (now Grocers’ Alley), on the north side 
of the Poultry, a chapel distinguished as that in which Thomas k Becket had been 
baptised. Stow notes that the stone bridge was founded somewhat to the west of 
the old timber one, which, as appears from the charter of the Conqueror mentioned 
above, was, at least in that king’s time, close to St. Botolph’s wharf, still marked by 
St. Botolph’s Lane. The cost of the new erection is supposed to have been prin- 
cipally defrayed by a general tax laid upon wool — whence the popular saying, 
which in course of time came to be understood in a literal sense, that London 
Bridge was built upon wool-packs. Stow conceives that " the course of the 
river, for a time, was turned another way about, by a trench cut for that 
purpose; beginning, as is supposed, east about Radriffe (Botherhithe), and 
ending in the west about Patricksey, now termed Battersey.'* Maitland^ howcTCT, 
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will by no moans allow his canal of Canute — for that is evidently what has given 
rise to Stow’s notion — to be thus snatched out of his hands ; he contends, from an 
actual inspection of the jners of the bridge, that it had evidently been raised 
upon strong frames of piles driven into the bed of the river, as might very easily 
have been done, without the water having been withdrawn, the first layer of 
stones l)eing in this way only about three feet under low-water mark. On the 
outside of the wooden foundations on which the stone piers were thus built, were 
driven other piles, rising up to low-water mark, and forming the cumbrous 
trowel -shaped masses about each pier, known, as long as the old bridge existed, 
by the name of the Sterlings. It is doubted, however, whether the sterlings 
were coeval with the erection of the bridge, or were subsequently added to protect 
and strengthen the original foundations of the piers. Peter of Colcchurch died 
in 1205 ; so that he had not the satisfaction of seeing his bridge in its finished 
state. But in the space of nearly thirty years, during which the work had been 
proceeding under his superintendence, it may be jiresumed to have advanced to 
its last stage ; and we arc particularly informed that the original architect was 
buried within the chapel of St. Thomas a Becket, which was erected on the 
central pier of the bridge. The bridge consisted of twenty arches supported 
upon nineteen piers; the roadway being 926 feet in length, 60 feet in height 
from the river, and 40 feet wide from parapet to parapet. But if all this space 
was originally left as a free passage, it was afterwards reduced to a much narrower 



[London Bridge juet before the Houeee were pulled down In 1760 .] 


thoroughfare. In a patent roll of the 9th year of Edward L, a.d. 1280, mentis 
is made of innumerable people dwelling upon’* the bridge ; and as this vnm 0iily 
about seTenty years after it had been finished, it seems most probably that there 
were some houses upon it from the first. In course of time it became a centhiiMd 
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street built on both sides, with the exception of only three openings at unequal 
distances, from which there was a view of the river in each direction. Besides 


the private houses, however, there 
were some other erections wbich 
might be considered as forming 
proj>erly a part of the bridge. Of 
these the most famous was ihe cha- 
pel, already mentioned, dedicated 
to St. Thomas a Bccket, which stood 
u]>oii the east side of the street, 
over tht* tenth or central pier, which 
on that iiccuunt was carried a long 
way farther out towards the east 
than the other piers. Its front to 
the street, which was thirty feet in 
length, was divided by four but- 
tresses, crowned with crockctcd 



spires, into three compartments; n,ppe,ch.p.iofa.Th.m..] 

of which the central one contained 


a large arched window, and the two others the entrances into the chapel from 
the street. The interior consisted of an upper chapel and a crypt — the latter, 
which was about twenty feet in height, and the vaulted roof of which was sup- 
ported by clustered columns of great elegance, having an entrance from the river 


by mekns of a flight of stairs lead- 
ing from the sterling of the pier, as 
well as others from the upper room 
and from the street. Both apart- 
ments were lighted by rows of 
arched windows, looking out upon 
the water. This chapel continued 
to be used for divine w^orship down 
to the Reformation. Between the 
chapel and the Southwark end of 
the bridge, one of the arches, or 
junctions of the piers (the ele- 
venth from the Southwark end), 
was formed by a drawbridge; and 
at the north end of this opening 
was a tower, which Stow tells us 



[Lowvr Cbapel, or Crypt, of St.. Tliomw.] 


was begun to be built as it stood in his time in the year 1426. But pro- 
bably a similar building had stood there from the first erection of the bridge. 
On the top of the front of this tower the heads of persons executed for 
high treason used to be stuck, till it was replaced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century by a very singular edifice of wood, called Nonsuch House, 
which is said to have been constructed in Holland, and brought over in pieces, 
when it was set up hefe without the assistance of either mortar or iron, only 
wooden pegs being used fo hold it together. It extended across the bridge 
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by means of an archway, and was a very gay and fantastic structure^ elaborately 
carved both on its ])rinci]>al front towards Southwark, and on its east and west 
gables, which ]»rutruded a considerable way beyond the line of the bridges, while 
the square towers at each of its four comers, crowned by short domes, or Kremlin 
spires, and their gilded vanes, were seen from all directions ascending above all 
the surrounding buildings. When the old tower which had occujned this site was 
taken down in 1 577, the cx])OBed heads were removed to the tower over the gate 
at the Southwark end. or the foot of the bridge, as it was commonly called ; and 
that gate now received the name of Traitors' Gate. The tower here was also re- 
built about the same time, and with its four circular turrets, connected by 
curtains and surmounted by battlements, all likciwise carved in wood, formed an- 
other conspicuous and im[)osing ornament of this great highway reared on the 
bosom of the Thames. 



^Appromhei to London Bridge on the Southwark Side.] 


These brief notices will enable the reader, with the help of our engravings and 
of his own imagination, to get up for himself a vision of Peter of Colechurch’s 
old bridge in all its glory. But, although London Bridge remained sulistantially 
what its first architect made it till it was taken down only about nine years ago, 
there was no ])art of it, not excepting even the arches and the piers themselves, 
that had not be^Mi, ])robably in most cases more than once, modified and trans^ 
formed in the long interval l)etwecn the years 1205 and 1832. Not only had the 
mere la^isc of time done its usual work, but visitations of a more violent character 
had, on several iHu-asions, threatened it with destruction, and necessitated the 
most extensive rc]»airs. It had scarcely been well finished, when on the night of 
the 10th of July, 1212, it was greatly injured by a fire, which, having first 
enveloped the church of St. Mary Overy’s (then called Our Lady of the Canons), 
caught the Southwark gate, and thence was carried by the wind to the London 
end of the bridge, after a vast crowd of people had collected u]>on it, who were 
thus hemmed in between the two advancing masses of flame, and perished 
miserably, to the number. Stow relates, of " above three thousand persons, whose 
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Lodics were found in part or half burned, boaide those that wore wholly burned 
to ashes, and could not be found.” Perhaps the ncwly-buiJt bridge, in the 
confusions of the time, was allowed to remain without any cfiiH;tuaI ineasures 
being taken to restore what this calamity had laid w'aste ; for sixty-eight years 
sitter it is represented as in a ruinous condition, and as threatening to fall down 
siltogethcr unless it should be sjjecdily repaired. This is the language of 
Edward I.’s patent roll of 1‘280 already quoted. In the very next year, 1281, five 
of the arches of the br’dgc! were carried away by the ice or a swell in the river 
succeeding a severe snow-storm and frost. In 1437« on the 14th of January at 
noon, Stow records in his Annals. th(‘ great stone gate at London Bridge, with the 
tower ii])on it, next to Southwark, fell down, and two of the farthest arches of 
till* sanu‘ l>ridgo, and yet no man perished in hod>, which was a great work of 
God.” On the J3th of February, 1G33, between eleven and twelve at night, a 
fire broke out in the house of one Briggs, a needle-maker, near St. Magnus 
(3iurch, occasioned hy the carelessness of a maid-servant in placing some hot 
coals und(M* a pair of stairs, which raged till eight in the morning, and consumed 
all the houses on the bridge, forty-three in number, from the north end to the first 
(qiening on bolli sides. 3’he houses thus destroyed do not ap]>ear to have been 
all ri'built when the great fire of IGGG occurred; which, although it did not make 
its wa^ across the bridge, reduced again to a heap of ruins as much of both 
sides ol the striH*t between the city end and the first vacant s})ace, as had been 
n*stored since the [ireceding conflagration. The stone-work of the bridge was so 
much shakiMi and w'oak<nied on this occasion, that it cost an expenditure of fifteen 
hundred pounds to make good the damage. After the piers and arches were 
repaired, however, building leases were eagerly taken, and in about five years 
the lino of houses was once more complete on both sides of the street. Again, on 
the night of Wednesday, the 8th of September, 1726, a fire broke out, through 
the carelessness of a servant, in the house of a brush-maker, near St. Olave's, 
Tooley Street, (another account says, of a haberdasher of hats, on the bridge 
foot,) which consumed about sixty houses in all, among which were several on the 
first and second arches of that end of the bridge, and so greatly damaged the 
bridge gate — the old Traitors’ Gate — that it had to be taken down and rebuilt 
from the foundation. Various alterations were also made in later times, with the 
view of warding off the gradual decay of the structure, or improving both the 
roadway over it and the 'navigation under it, and accommodating it to the 
demands of a constantly Increasing traffic both by land and water. In 1582 was 
first erected at the London end the famous engine for raising w^ater for the supply 
of the City — the invention of Peter Morris, '' a Dutchman, but a free denizen ” — 
which was originally moved only by the tide flowing through the first arch ; but 
lor the support of which several more of the water-courses at that end of the 
bridge were afterwards successively converted into cataracts or rapids, to the no 
small inconvenience of the navigation. The lease of the proprietors, which ran 
for five hundred years from the first grant to Morris, at last comprehended all 
the stream of the river to the fifth arch inclusive ; and the water- works, which 
had by various improvements become one of the most curious and powerful 
systems of hydraulic mechanism ever constructed, continued in operation till an 
Act of Parliament was obtained for their removal in 1822. The imagination is 
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impressed by the mere stability of a dead structure which long^ outlasts the 
ordinary date of the works of human hands, and has stood unmoved amid the 
changes of many generations, remaining among us an actual portion of that old 
time and scene of things, all the rest of which has passed away; but we are 
interested, perhaps still more vividly, by anything, in the contrivances of man, 
like movement and action sustained without interruption through the lapse of 
centuries — ^for this is, as it were, a portion of the very life of the past retained by 
us. The creaking and jingling of these London water-works, therefore, after it 
had been going on for two hundred and forty years, must have been curious to 
listen to ; and the last time the wheels went round was a solemn and touching 
thing, a sort of death, and that too of an existence that had done the world some 
service, as well as been protracted to no ordinary span. Latterly, by-the-bye, 
there were water- works also, though on a smaller scale, at the other end of the 
bridge, for the supply of the inhabitants of the Borough ; they occupied two of 
the arches. Here were anciently several corn mills, for the use of the citizens of 
both divisions of the metropolis, which were erected. Stow tells us, about the 
year 1508. They arc represented in an old picture in the Pepysian Library, as 



[Wiit<ir-Hork».j 


covered by a long shed, which is raised on three of the sterlings, and as moved 
by four wheels, a pair placed in each of the two water-courses.* On the bank of 
the river also, near this same end of the bridge, were the Bridge-house and yard, 
a considerable plot of ground, containing various buildings, some for the stowage 
of such materials as wctc required for keeping the bridge in repair ; others used 
as granaries for storing up corn for the consumption of the City in times of 
scarcity ; others containing the public ovens, of which Stow states there were six 
very large, and four others of only liall‘ the size, all erected at the cost of John 
Thurston, citizen and goldsmith, in the early yjart of the sixteenth century. All 
these last-mentioned erections, however, had disappeared long before the old 
bridge was pulled down. 

* See a copy of a part of this drawiii;^ at p. nf !Vfr. Rirharcl 'riinmsdii'ii “ Chronicles of T.oiidon Bridge,** 
Svn. Lnndon, 1827; a work into which th<° author bus poured the contents of a whole lilmiry of ‘preceding 
publications and manuscript authorities, and from which Ute materials of every shorter and less elalKirate account 
must lienceforth be mainly borrowed. 
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The true old historic character of the bridge was destroyed^ however greatly it 
might be improved as a thoroughfare and means of communicatioiij when the 
dwelling-houses and other buildings upon it were removed. This was begun to 
he done' in 1757, though the operations appear to have proceeded slowly, and 
were not completed till some years later. The gate at the Southwark end was 
left standing till 1766. Pennant has described, from his own recollection, the 
singular features of the old street suspended between sky and water. I well 
remember,’* he says, ‘"the street on London Bridge, narrow, darksome, and 
dangerous to passengers from the multitude of carriages: frequent arches of 
strong timber crossed the street from the tops of the houses, to keep them 
together, and from falling into the river. Nothing but use could preserve the 
repose of the inmates, who soon grew deaf to the noise of falling waters, the 
clamours of watermen, or the frequent shrieks of drowning wretches.” The 
houses, he states, overhung the bridge on both sides in a most terrific manner 
— in most places hiding the arches, so that nothing was to be seen but the rude 
piers. But the best idea of these houses on old London Bridge is to be obtained 
from the sixth plate of Hogarth's ‘ Marriage h la Mode,’ which may be seen in the 
National Gallery, and of the portion of which representing the bridge we subjoin 



[UogarUi’if View of Old.llotuen uq London Sridgo.j 


a copy on a reduced scale. At the widest parts the street was no more than 
twenty feet broad, and in some places it was narrowed to twelve; so we may con- 
ceive what a scene of confusion and pass of peril it must have been, without any 
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footways, and with a torrent of carts^ coaches^ and other vehicles, constantly 
pouring along in both directions — unless when matters were made still worse by 
two crossing wagons, more highly loaded than usual, being caught between the 
pr6jecting first floors, to the stoppage of the whole accumulating mass of traffic 
in the rear of each, and the entire blocking up of the passage. The common and 
the only tolerably safe ])lan for the pedestrian adventurer who sought to make 
his way along through the* tumult, was to get into the wake of some carriage, and 
keep close to it at whatever rate it might be going, till he was fairly across the 
bridge^ or had reached his point of destination. But the principal customers of 
the sho])keepers on the bridge came in carriages. '' Most of the houses,'* Pennant 
informs us, ** were tenanted by pin or needle makers, and economical ladies were 
wont to drive from the St. James's end of the town to make cheap purchases." 
These pin and needle makers arc probably the same that are styled haberdashers 
of smalt wares in a list which has been preserved of the houses destroyed by the 
great fire of 1633, which, as we have seen, burned down all the portion of the 
street on both sides between the London end of tlu? bridge and the first opening. 
Of the inhabitants of the forty -three houses consumed, only one, Mr. John 
Briggs, at whosc^ house the fire commenced, is designated a needle-maker ; of the 
other houses, eight, according to this list, were t(mantcd by haberdashers of small 
wares, six by hosiers, one by a shoemaker, five by haberdashers of hats, three 
by silkmcn, one by a milliner (a man), two by glovers, two by mercers, 
one by a distiller of strong waters, one by a girdlcr, one by a linen draper, two 
by woollen drapers, one by a salter, two by grocers, one by a scrivener, one by 
the curate of St. Magnus Church, and another by the clerk. One was inhabited 
by a female, who is not stated to bo of any business; two others — one of them, 
No. 16, 'The Blue Boar* — are marked empty.* Much curious information has 
been collected by Mr. Thomson about the shops on London Bridge. In the 
sixteenth century this street ranked with St. Paul’s Churchyard, Paternoster 
Bow. and Little Britain, as one of the principal literary emj)oria of the city. 
The Thn*-e Bibles, The Angel, and the Looking Glass arc some of the signs of 
publishers established on the bridge, which are mentioned on the title-pages of works 
of that time. The Three Bibles, indeed, is traced as a books(dlcr’8 shop down to 
the year 1 724, and The Looking Glass, which was over against St. Magnus Church, 
to twenty years later. Another bookseller’s sign, of the early part of the eighteenth 
century, Avas The Black Boy. Hero, at The Golden Globe, under the Piazzas, 
was established, till the house was taken down with the rest in 1 757, William 
Herbert, the editor of Ames’s ‘ Typographical Antiquities,’ as a map and ])rint- 
seller; one of his shop-bills, which has been preserved, with the date of 1749, 
further announcing, along with " Prints neatly framed and glazed for exportation," 
“ Rooms and Staircases fitted up in the modem or Indian taste.” Other Loudon 
Bridge shop-bills, noticed by Mr. Thomson, are those of John Benskin, stationer, 
at The Bible and Star ; of James Brooke, stationer, at The Anchor and Crown, 
who, among other things, sold “ variety of paper-hangings for rooms of 
William Osborne, leathcrseller, at The Roebuck ; of William Watkins, breeches- 
inaker, leathcrseller, and glover, at the sign of The Breeches and Glove, facing 

• See osLlmct in the tiaitleman't Magazine for No\ ember, 1824, from the MS. Journal of Nebemiah 
VVullingtoii, in the posscuioii of Mr.U])rott. * 
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Tooley Street ; of Churcher aind Christie, Icathcrsellcrs and brceches-makcrs, at 
I'he Lamb and Breeches; of John Allan, at The Lock of Hair, who sold 

all sorts of hair, curled or uncurled, bags, roses, cauls, ribbons, weaving and 
sewing silks, cards, and blocks, with all goods made use of by peruke-makers, at 
the lowest prices.** From some tradeBmen*s brass and copper tokens, we leiu*n 
that other signs on the bridge were The Lion, The Sugar-Loaf, The Bear, 
and The White Lion. In those days, it is to be remembered, such insignia 
were no mere figures of speech, as they have now for the most part become ; a 
shopkeeper's sign was then one of the most substantial and ponderous of realities 
projecting irom or swinging over his door ; and all these Sugar-1 joaves, Angels, 
Lions, Bears. Blackboys, Bibles, and Breeches, dangling and creaking away, 
must have made wild enough work among them on London Bridge, cs])ccially 
when the wind was at all high, and must have added not a little to both the noise 
and the terrors of the thoroughfare. 

It is something like disinterring a Herculaneum or Pom])cii to gel in this way 
at the names, occupations, and distinctive badges of the old inhabitants of this 
extirpated street. Both the famous Nonsuch House and the venerable chapel of 
St. Thomas-a-Becket were latterly used as shops or dwelling-houses. The former 
is stated to have been occupied in the early part of the last century by a stationer 
jind a drysalter.* The chapel, or, as it came to be called, Ohapel-house, was in- 
habited about the same time (1737), according to Maitland, by a Mr. Yaldwyn, 
who, while repairing a staircase, disco- 
vered under it the remains of the sepul- 
chral monument of Peter of Colechurch 
— or at least what was conjectured to he 
such, for there was no inscription, nor 
was any search made for the body. It 
is stated in Nichols's ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,* on the authority of Dr. Du- 
caivl, that at a later date the house 
over the chapel belonged to a Mr. Bald- 
w in, a haberdasher, who was born there, 
and who, wo suppose, is the same person 
called Yaldwyn by Maitland, the name 
being misprinted either in bis history 
or in Nichols’s publication. When Mr. 

Baldwin, the latter adds, at the age of 
seventy -one, was ordered to go to Chisle- 
hurst for a change of air, he could not 
sleep in the country for want of the 
roaring lullaby of the river he had 
alwa3’s been used to hear. The last 
occupants of the chapel were Mr. Gill 
and Mr. Wright, who used the lower 
" although,*' we arc told, the fioor was always, at high-water mark, from ten 

* Survey of the Cities of l^ndon and 'Westminster, by Robert Seymour, Esq. Fol. Lou. 1734. This work 
is known to have been compiled by the Rev. John Motley, the same person who collected Joe Miller's Jests. 
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apartment as a ])aper warehouse; and 
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to twelve feet under the surface^ yet^ such was the excellence of the materials 
and the masonry^ that not the least damp or leak ever happened^ and the paper 
was kept as safe and dry as it would have been in a garret.'** In the sterling 
of the long pier upon which the chapel principally stood a fish*pond had been 
madc^ with an iron grating over it^ by which the fish were detained after they 
had been carried in by the tide; and Mr. Thomson mentions that^ in 1827^ 
when he wrote, there still survived an ancient servant of London Bridge^ 
then verging u^jon his hundredth year, who well remembered having gone 
down through the chapel to fish in this pond. The original external form and 
appearance of the eastern extremity of the chapel had been obliterated long 
before its destruction : the upper part of it was covered with brickwork or 
boarding, and to the paper warehouse below was attached a crane for taking in 
goods from the river. 

Few of the old inhabitants of the street on the bridge have left names that are 
now rcmeinbcrcd ; but it is remarkable that the memories of two or three indivi- 
duals arc, traditionally at least, associated with it, whose peculiar talents the in- 
fluences of BO peculiar a local habitation seem to have had some share in awakening 
or fostering. The eminent painter of marine subjects, Peter Monamy, who died 
about the middle of the last century, is stated by Walpole to have ''received his 
first rudiments of drawing from a sign and house-painter on London Bridge 
and it is added, *' the shallow waves that rolled under his window taught young 
Monamy what his master could not teach him, and fitted him to paint the tur- 
bulence of the ocean." Another marine painter, Dominic Serres, of later date, 
is also said to have once kept a shop u]>on the bridge. But the greatest artist 
that is reported to have ever fixed his studio in one of the breezy attics of the 
river street was old Hans Holbein. "The father of the Lord Treasurer Oxford," 
Walpole relates, " passing over London Bridge, was caught in a shower ; and, 
stepping into a goldsmith’s shop for shelter, he found there a picture of Holbein — 
who had lived in that house — and his family. He ofiered the goldsmith lOOL 
for it, who consented to let him have it, but desired first to show it to some per- 
sons. Immediately after happened the fire of London, and the picture was de- 
stroyed." Holbein’s house, therefore, must have been in the division of the 
street nearest to the London end. 

The most illustrious memories associated with the old bridge are not of persons 
who ever lived there, but of some of those whose ghastly heads, stuck upon poles 
or spikes, were set up to pinnacle its towers after the executioner had made them 
trunkless. The first of the London Bridge traitors of whom there is any record 
was the Scottish patriot and hero, William Wallace, whose resistance to a foreign 
yoke Edward I. could never subdue till he had made his true heart be plucked 
from his bosom, and his head fixed up aloft here, to be gazed at in comparative 
tranquillity by many who would have stood short space to scan his living visage, 
wherever they might have encountered it. This was in August, 1305. Here, in 
1408, after his overthrow at Horselwood, was similarly exposed the grey-haired 
head of the Earl of Northumberland, the father of the gallant Hotspur, by the 
crafly master whom he had served too well ever to be repaid otherwise than by 
being destroyed. But the two most extraordinary heads, if we may believe all that 
* Aucient Topography of London, by J. T. Smidi, £iq. 4to. London, 1791. 
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18 related of them, that were ever thus elevated were those of Fisher, Bishop of 
llochester, and his friend Sir Thomas More, both executed in 1535 for their 
refusal to acknowledge the king’s spiritual supremacy. Fisher was executed on 
the inoniing of the 22nd of June, and, according to his biographer Hall, his 
head would have been set up on Traitors' Tower that same night, but that it was 
kept to be first shown to the Queen, Anne Boleyn. The next day, however, 
continues Hall, '' the head, being parboiled, was prick! upon a pole, and set 
on high upon London Bridge, among the rest of the holy Carthusians’ heads that 
suffered death lately before him. And here I cannot omit to declare unto you 
the miraculous sight of this head, which, after it had stood up the space of 
fourteen days ujion the bridge, could not be perceived to waste nor consume, 
neither for the weather, which was then very hot, neither for the parboiling in hot 
water, but grew daily fresher and fresher, so that in his lifetime he never looked so 
well ; for, his checks being beautified with a comely red. the face looked as though 

it liad beholden the people passing by, and would have spoken to them 

Wherefore, the people coming daily to see this strange sight, the passage over the 
bridge was so stopped with their going and coming, that almost neither cart nor 
horse could puss ; and therefore, at the end of fourteen days, the executioner 
was coinmancled to throw down the head in the night-time into th<j river of 
Thames, and in the place thereof was set the head of the most blessed and con- 
stant martyr. Sir Thomas More, his companion and fellow in all his troubles, who 
suffered his passion the 6th of July next following.” But the miracle was 
not ])ut down by this substitution : More's head proved as indestructible as the 
bishop’s, according to the account of his great-grandson and biographer, who 
Udls us that, after it had remained ex]>osed for some months, being about to be 
cast into the Thames, because room should be made for divers others, who, in 
plentiful sort, suffered martyrdom for the same supremacy,” it was bought by his 
daughter Margaret, when not only was his “lively favour” found to be “not all 
this while in anything almost diminished,’' but, “ the hairs of his head being almost 
grey before his martyrdom, they seemed now as it were reddish or yellow.” In 
general about this time, and throughout the sixteenth century, the collection of 
traitors heads at London Bridge would have made a respectable craniological 
museum; the German traveller Hentzner, when he was here in 1597, by which 
time they had been removed to the Southwark gate, counted above thirty of 
them ; and in some of the ijld prints the structure looks as if its roof were covered 
with quite a crop of spikea skulls. And heads continued to be exposed here, 
principally those of seminary priests, executed for violation of the statute prohi- 
biting their entry into the kingdom, throughout the reigns of Elizabeth and 
dames, and down even to the breaking out of the civil war in that of Charles 1. 
After the Restoration, too, the heads of some of the regicides were set uj) on 
London Bridge. 

And ^ many another strange sight, as well as this long succession of ghasllj' 
traitors heads, had the old bridge beheld during its existence of above six cen- 
turies. From its parapets, in the year 1263, Eleanor of Provence, the hated queen 
of Henry III., when, leaving the Tower, in which Henry and she had taken 
refuge from De Montfort and the associated barons, “she would have gone by 

M 
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water unto Windsor/' was assailed by the Londoners assembled in great numbers 
on the briligo^ not only with ** many vile and re])roachtul words/' but also with 
dirt an(l stones/’ so that she was constrained to return again to the Tower ; 
on which^ continues Stow, “ the citizens fortified the city with iron chains drawn 
overthwart their streets, muiiitt^d the city, and did marvellous things." By this 
entrance in the next century — on the l.'lth of June, 13f^l — Wat Tyler forced his 
wsiy into the city at the head of his commons of Kent, notwithstanding all the 
activity of the mayor. Sir William Walworth, whose loyalty had been sharpened 
by the insurgents having that same morning broken down the stews on the south 
bank of the river, which, it seems, were his ]>ro])erty, and farmed from him by 
" the frows of Flanders," — and who before the arrival of the Kentish-men had 
fortified the bridge, caused the drawbridge to be drawn up, '‘and fastened a 
great chain of iron across to restrain their entry." But “then the commons of 
Surrey, who were risen with other, cried to the wardens of the bridge to let it 
downi Itnd give them entry, whereby they mought pass, or else they would de- 
stroy them all, whereby they were constrained by fear to let it down and give 
them entry — at which time the religious jiresent were earnest in ]>rocession and 
]»rayer for peace." A f(‘w years after — in the bridge was the scene of a 

rencontre of another kind — the famous passage of arms waged on St. George's 
day, amid all the jiomp of heraldry, between the Scottish knight Sir David 
IJndsay, Earl of Crawford, and the English liOrd Wells, who, being King 
Richard's ambassador in Scotland, and attending at a solemn banquet there, 
whore “ Scottishmen and Englishmen were communing of deeds of arms," pro- 
posed to settle the controversy as to the comparative valour of the two nations 
by a single combat between Lindsay and himself. " As soon as the day of battle 
was come," says Stow, following the animated narrative of Hector Boecius, “both 
the parties were conveyed to the bridge, and soon after, by sound of trumpet, 
the two ])arties ran hastily together, on their barbed horses, with s([uare grounden 
spears, to the death. Earl David, iiotwith-standing the valiant dint of spears 
broken on his helmet and visage, sate so strongly, that the people, moved with 
vain suspicion, cried, Earl David, contrary to the law of arms, is bound to the 
saddle : Earl David, hearing this murmur, dismounted off his horse, and without 
any support or help ascended again into the saddle. Incontinent they rushed 
together with thc^ new sjiears the second time, with burning ire to conquer honour ; 
but in the third course the Lord Wells was sent out of his saddle with such a vio- 
lence that he fell to the ground. Earl David, seeing his fall, dismounted hastily 
from his horse, and tenderly embraced him, that the people might understand he 
fought with no hatred, but only for the glory of victory ; and, in the sign of more 
humanity, he visited him every day while he recovered his health, and then 
returned into Scotland — an incident combining all the finest points in the 
brilliant morality of chivalry. Over London Bridge, on the 29th of August, 
1392, King Richard, having come from Windsor by the way of Richmond and 
Wandsworth, passed in joyous procession, along with his consort, the good Queen 
Anne, after having been reconciled, chiefly through her mediation, with the 
citizens of London, who, meeting him at the Southwark Gate, “men) women, and 
children in order," presented him with “ two fair white steeds, trapped in cloth of 
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pold, parted of red and white, hanged full of silver bells, the which present he 
thankfully received; and after he held on his way through the city toward 
Westminster.'’* On the 13th of November, four years after, llichard and his new 
4 |ueen, the infant Isabel of France, made their entry “ through Southwark, with 
gr<*at pom]), into the Tower of London, at which time there went such a multitude 
of ]K‘opIe to see her, that u])on London Bridge nine persons were crowded to 
death, of whom the Prior of Tiptree, in Essex, was one, and a worshipful matron 
that dwelt in ("ornhill was another.” Here Henry V. was received in triumph, 
on Saturday, the 23rd of November, 1415, on his niturn from Agincourt ; and 
along this sanu' great civic highway , about the same day seven years after, passed 
on from concpii^red France the mournful s]ilendour of his funeral {procession — the 
hod\ laid in a chariot drawn by four great horses, and above it “ a figure made 
of hoiU d hides or leatlnu- represeni irig his })erBon, asnigli to the semblance of him 
as could be devised, painted curiously to the similitude of a living creature, upon 
whose head was set an imperial diadem of gold and ]precious stones, on his body 
a purple robe furred with ermine, and in his right hand he held a sceptre royal, 
and ill his left hand a ball of gold with a cross fixed thereon ; and in this manner 
adorned was this figure laid in a bed m the said chariot, with his visage uncovered 
towards the heavens ; and the coverture of his bed was of red silk beaten with 
gold.” By this bridge again, on the 21st of February, 1432, the young Henry VI. 
made lys inagnilicent entry into the capital of his native dominions after his 
coronation at Paris as sung by the ])oet Lydgate in many substantial stanzas, 
and more briefly related in prose by Fabian and Stow, the latter of whom tells us 
that, ** when the King was come to the bridge, there was devised a mighty giant, 
standing with a sword drawn in his hand, having written certain speeches in 
nu*tr(* of great rejoicing and wtdcoining of the King to the city, on the midst of 
the bridge.” And nearly as sumptuous were the pageants exhibited at the bridge 
on Friday, the 28th of May, 1445, at the recc])tion of Henry’s bride, Margaret of 
Anjou — the •'slie-wolf" of France — as she was conducted from Blackheath by the 
king’s uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, and attended by ‘'the mayor, aldermen, 
and shc^rifis of the city in scarlet, and the crafts of the same, all riding on horse- 
back, in blue gowns with broidcred sleeves and red hoods,” — being mej; at the 
bridge-ftK)t toward Southwark by ‘'a jpageant of peace aiKl plenty,” while ujpon 
the bridge stood “Noah's shij).’’ — both figures ]>lentifully adorned with Latin 
texts from the Vulgati*, as \ ell as with scrolls of English verse. Only a few' years 
before this -on Wtulnesday the 15th of November, 1441 — Gloucester’s own wife, 
the unfortunate Eleanor Cobham, had jiassed along part of the same street, and 
through the midst of probably as thronging and eager a multitude of spectators, 
but in a guise and fashion as different as was that wintry season from “jolly 

• Uudor tlie elute of the preceding year, lliDl, Stow, in hi* Anna)*, lia* tlie following story: — ‘‘ Tlie sanje 
diristmiis-day a dolphin cuine forth of the sea, und played himself in the Tliamos at London, to the liridge, 
foreshowing haply the teni|)C6ts tlial witp to follow within u week oflter; the whicli dolphin, lieiiig seen of the 
citisens and followed, vt-m with much didiculty intercepted and brought again to London, ihowing a spectacle to 
many of the height of his body, fur he was ten feet in length. These dolphins ore fishes of the lea, that follow 
the voiees of men, and rejoice in playing of instruments, and are wont to gather themselves at music. These, when 
they play in rivers, with luiaty sju iiigitigs, or leapiiigs, do signify tempest tti follow. The seas contain notliing 
mure swift nor nimble *, for ofteutimes with their skips they mount over the sails of stit]M.'* 
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May” — ]»tTforminpf her pcnaiiccu£^ the abhorred crime of sorcery, "with a taper 
of wax of tyo ]K»und in her handi” and “ hoodless, save a kerchief,” — though she 
too was aeeAnpanied throughout her weary three days’ perambulation by the 
niayor. sheriffs, and crafts. But it was not long before the royal Margaret also 
had h(T days of humiliation and iniHery enough, in the chances and changes of 
tlial tumultuous time. Her forces had been scattered at Tewkesbury, her son, 
Prince Edward, had been murdered almost before her eyes, and she lay herself 
a prisoner in the Tower along with her husband, also on the eve of having his 
life reft from him by an act of darker violence, when, on Tuesday the 14th of 
May, 1471, the Bastard of Faulconbridge, making a last attempt for Henry’s de- 
liverance, “with a riotous coinjiany of shipmen and other of Essex and Kent,” 
assaultcul Tiondon Bridge, and was not driven back till he had burned the South- 
wark Gate, “ and all the houses to the drawbridge, being/’ says Stow, “ at that 
time thirt(»en in number.” Other accounts say that sixty houses on the bridge 
were burned down on this occasion. Before this, in 1430^ on the evening of 
Thursday the 2nd of *lulj, the bridge-gates were o])cned by the London com- 
monalty to .lack Cade, who, as he entered at the head of his men, cut the royies 
ol‘ the drawbridge asunder with his sword ; but on the night of the following 
Sunday, when the rtdiels and their leader were retired to the south end of the 
river, the mayor and aldermen, having collected a forc(' of the better disposed 
among the citizens, ropossesscKl themselves of the bridge, and kepi the passage, 
driving back any of the Kentishinen who attempted to cross it; and this led to 
the bloodi(*si and most obstinate* conflict ever waged for this key to the city. 
("ad<‘, as soon as he saw the bickering, to quote the account which Stow has col- 
lected in his Annals from preceding chroniclers, " went to harness, and assembled 
his peo])le, and set so fiercely upon the citizens^ that he drove them back from 
the stoups (or posts) in Southwark or Bridge-foot, unto the drawbridge, in de- 
fimding whereof many a man was drowned and slain This skirmish conti- 

nued all night, till nine of the cluck on the morrow, so that sometime the citizens 
had the better, and sometimes the other ; but ever they kept them upon the 
bridges, so that the citizens passed never much the bulwark at the bridge-foot, 
nor the Kentisbmen no farther than the drawbridge — thus continuing the cruel 
fight to the destruction of much people on both sides.” Hall asserts, however, 
that the Londoners were several times beatem back “ as far as to the stoups at St. 
Magnus’ Corner” — that is, quite to the northern extremity of the bridge. He and 
other authorities also state that the rebels set fire to some of the houses on the bridge. 

Alas !*’ he exclaims, ** what sorrow it w'as to behold that miserable chance ! for some, 
desiring to eschew the fire, leapt on his enemy’s weapon and so died ; fearful women, 
with children in their arms, amazed and apjial led, leapt into the river ; other, 
doubting how' to savi* themself, between fire, w^ater, and sword, were in their 
houses suffocate and smothered.” At last both parties, faint, weary, and fatigued, 
agreed to rest them all the next day ; and during this pause the king’s pardon 
was proclaimed, on which the rebels broke up and disjiersed. In a more peace- 
lul hour, again, by this ancient a])proach entered London, on Friday the 12th o 
November, 1501, the I^-ady Katherine of Arragon to her first nuptials with 
the young Prince Arthur: “About two of the clock at afternoon,” says the 
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old annalist, ‘"the said Lady Princess, accompanied with many lordi and 
Iwlies, in most sumptuous manner apparelled, came riding from Lambeth into 
Southwark, and so to London Pridge, where was ordained a costly pageant 
of St. Katherine and St. Ursula, with many virgins,” — the first of six ex- 
hihitions of the same character which greeted her in her progress tlirough the 
citv. The next grand prorcssion that the bridge witnessed was that of Katherine’s 
arch'cnemy, the gorgeous Wolscy, as he departed on his embassy to France, on 
the 20th of July, 1520, marching, as his biographer Cavendish relates, from his 
house at Westminster, all through London and over the bridge, “ having before 
him of gentlemen a great number, three in a rank, in black velvet livery-coats, 
and the most part of them with great chains of gold about their necks ; and all 
his yeomen, with noblemen's and gentlemen’s servants following him, in French 
tawny livery-coats, having embroidered upon the backs and breasts of the said 
coats these letters, T. and C. under the cardinal’s hat.” More than twenty 
sumpter-mules, and many carts and carriages, had }>asBed on before, guarded by 
men armed with bows and spears. The proud churchman himself, coming last, 
as the crowning figure of the show, “ rode like a cardinal, very sumptuously, on 
a mule tra|>jK’(l with crimson velvet upon velvet, and his stirrups of copper and 
gill, and his spare mule following him with like apparel ; and before him he had 
his two great crosses of silver, two great pillars of silver, the great seal of 
England, the cardinal’s hat, and a gentleman that carried his valence, otherwise 
called a cloak-bag, which was made altogether of fine scarlet cloth, embroidered 
(»ver and over with cloth of gold very richly, having in it a cloak of fine scarlet.” 
The poor queen was noAv standing on the edge of the precipice over which she 
was to be thrown; in this very visit to France the aspiring but shortsighted 
cardinal hoped to arrange a new marriage for his royal master ; nevertheless, his 
fall speedily followed Katherine’s ; and his death, of disgrace and a broken heart, 
preceded hers. An incident of private life, but too interesting to be omitted, 
also marks the history of the bridge in this reign — ^the rescue of the in&nt 
diiughter of Sir William Hewet, the wealthy clockmaker, by his apprentice, 
Osborne, who gallantly leaped into the river, and brought out the child, when it 
had been droj)ped by the carelessness of a servant from a window of the house — 
an exploit for which he was aftc^rwards appropriately rewarded by her father with 
the young lady’s hand anfl an ample dowry. This is said to have happened in 
1530; Hewet was Lord Max or of London in 1559; Osborne attained that dignity 
in 1582; and before the end of the next century his great-grandson, as his lineal 
descendant still is, was Duke of Leeds. In the beginning of the reign of Mary, 
J^ondon Bridge was one of the scenes of Wyatt’s short and ill-fated insurrection : 
when, on the afternoon of the 3rd of February, 1554, news arrived that he was 
inarching at the head of a body of about two thousand men from Deptford 
towards Southwark, instantly the mayor and sheriffs, harnessed, commanded 
each man to shut in their shops and windows, and to be ready harnessed at their 
doors, what chance soever might happen and at the same time the bridge-gates 
were shut, and the drawbridge, not merely raised as it had been when Wat Tyler 
made his attack, but cut down and thrown into the river. Ordnance were also 
brought up and planted on the bridge. In these circumstances Wyatt did not 
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venture to attempt to force an entry. But it is told that at a late hour at night 
he himself, accompanied by a few of his friends, contrived, by ascending to the 
leads of a house adjoining the bridge, to make his way into the porter’s lodge, 
where he found the porter asleep, but his wife and some other persons keeping 
watph, with a coal fire burning in the chimney ; on which he commanded them, as 
they loved their lives, to remain silent, and then proceeded with his companions to 
tite edge of the drawbridge, where, lurking themselves in the shade, they saw and 
heard the lord admiral, the lord mayor, and one or two others, consulting about 
the defence of the bridge on the other side of the chasm. This were a subject for 
the pencil of a Rembrandt or a Salvator Rosa. We can merely glance at one 
other memorable day of public pomp in which old I.«ondon Bridge is recorded to 
have borne a share — Tuesday, the 29th of May, 1660 — ^that of the triumphant 
return home to his capital of Charles II., when, having arrived in Southwark 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, he proceeded over the bridge, riding 
between his two brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, while before him 
passed on all the gaiety of military and civic display, and on all sides around the 
splendid cavalcade rolled pcrha])s a fuller tide of genuine popular jubilation 
than was ever, before or since, witne^ssed on any occasion of national rejoicing 
in England. 

But old age, with its infirmities that no art can cure, was now fast coming 
upon Peter of Colechurch's venerable structure, as it comes alike surely, sooner 
or later, upon man himself, and upon all the works of his hands; and throughout 
the next century the ancient pile was only sustained in a serviceable condition by 
incessant propping and tinkering. The less service, too, it was able to render, 
the more was required from it ; for, while it was growing old and crazy, mighty 
London was becoming every day m^rc extensive, more populous, more alive with 
the spirit of traffic and industry of all kinds ; and the progress of refinement and 
luxury was also making people discontented with accommodations which had 
satisfied earlier times. It was slowly and reluctantly, however, that the Londoners 
gave up the notion of still repairing their old bridge. In their eyes, indeed, it 
seemed to be looked upon as a sort of counterpart to the shepherd's boy in the 
Arcadia, “ piping as if he should never grow old,’* Yet the corporation, so early 
as the year 1685, found itself compelled to make the thoroughfare over it in some 
degree more suitable to the demands of a state' of society very different from that 
for which it had been originally contrived : an inscription of that date upon the north 
side of Nonsuch House recorded that the street had then been widened from the 
breadth of twelve feet to that of twenty. Again, in 1697, an Act of Parliament 
was procured for widening the street at tho south end of the bridge ; and, in 1722, 
another for the establishment of certain regulations with the object of keeping the 
passage free, and securing both the easier transit of carriages and the greater 
safety of foot-|)a88cngor8. At last, after the opening of Westminster Bridge in 
1749, a loud demand arose from the public for the erection of a new bridge in 
the dty also ; and, in 1754, the subject was forced upon the Common Council. 
After much violent debate and controversy, it was conceded that a new bridge 
should be built at Blackfriars ; but it was I'esolved that London Bridge should still 
be left standing, and only be repaired, and have the houses upon it pulled down. 
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This was done ; and the bridge, as a means of communication, was thereby ren. 
4ered greatly more commodious; but, architecturally, it was probably rather 



[London llridge in 1827.] 


wealfoned than strengthened by the operations that were at the same time resorted 
to with the view of improving the navigation. In 1761 Smeaton the engineer^ 
who had been hastily called in upon some alarming appearances presenting them- 
selves, ibliud, besides other dilapidations that were in progress, one of the piers 
iinderiiiined to the extent of six feet, and in such a state that it must have sunk 
and fallen down in a few days. Fortunately the city gates had just been taken 
down, and the stones, having been sold to a builder, lay ready in Moorfields ; 
they were instantly repurchased, and, on a Sunday morning, brought as fast as 
carts could carry them, and thrown under the tottering pier, which was the one 
next to the north or city end of the bridge. 

The work of paring and patching the old bridge went on for sixty years longer ; 
Init at length, in 1822, notwithstanding the continued resistance of the corporation, 
a select committee of the House of Commons, to which the subject had been 
referred, recommended the erection of a new bridge ; on which an Act of Par- 
liament for that purpose was [lassed the following year. The new bridge was 
built after the designs of the late John Bennie, Esq., who died, however, before 
the work was begun ; it was su^ierintendcd throughout by his son, the present 
Sir John Rennie. The first pile of the first coffer-dam, being that for the south 
pier, was driven on Monday the 15th of March, 1824 ; the foundation-stone was 
laid by the Lord Mayor, John Garratt, Esq., in the presence of the Duke of 
York and many other distinguished personages, on the 15th of June, 1825 ; and 
the finished bridge was opened by his late Majesty King William IV., and 
Queen Adelaide, on the 1st of August, 1831. The cost of the bridge, with the 
approaches, amounted to not much short of two millions. It stands about 
a hundred and eighty feet higher up the river than the old bridge, which was 
left standing till its successor was built, nor was its last arch pulled down till 
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towarda tho end of the year 1832. It ia needless to say that the new London 
Bridge, bestriding tho broad river with its live vast elliptical arches, is a fiir more 
magnificent, and in every way more perfect work, than Peter of Colechurch's 
structnre ever was in its l)cst days ; and, looking there, in its firm and massive 
strength, as if it might last a thousand years, it is to the imagination, if we may 
so speak, as expressive and impressive a monument of the far future as the old 
bridge was of the past. 



[Opening of Non London AriOgi*.] 



[The Mucliing Wateli.] 


VL— MIDSUMMER-EVE. 

It was on tho vigil of St. John the Baptist, in tho year 1510, that two young 
men, wearing tho dress of the King’s Guard — ^thc rich and picturesque uniform 
which has survived tho changes of three centuries, to linger about the Court of 
England, and preserve its gorgeous dignity, however vulgarized into associations 
with beef-eaters and showmen — that two handsome and soldierly-looking young 
men came to the water-gate at Westminster, and, in answer to the " Eastward- 
ho” of the watermen, jumped into a common wherry. There were not many 
boats at the stairs, and those which were still unhired were very different in 
their appearance and their comforts from the royal barges which were moored 
at some little distance. The companions looked at each other with a peculiar 
^'zpression before they sat down on the uncushioned and dirty bench of the 
wherry ; but the boisterous laugh which burst forth from one of them appetoe4 , 
to remove all scruples, and the boat was soon adrift in the ebbing tide. 

The evening was very lovely. The last sunbeam was dancing on the waters/ 
and the golden light upon the spires of the city was fast fading away. Suddenly, 
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however, a redder light came up out of the depths of the streets, and wreaths of 
grey smoke mingled with the glare. The Thames was crowded with boats, and 
voices of merriment were heard amidst the distant sounds of drum and trumpet. 
The common stairs or bridges were thronged with j)eople landing. The wherry 
in which sate the two guardsmen ran in to a ])rivatc stair at Bridewell ; and with 
the same hearty laugh they stepped into a spacious garden. ** Charles,” said 
the more boisterous of the companions, this will be a snug nest for the right 
witty Almoner wheh Empson's head Is off.** In a few minutes a noble-looking 
person, dressed in a sober but costly suit, like a wealthy citizen, joined them, 
making a profound reverence. “ No ceremony,” exclaimed he of the loud voice ; 
and then, making an effort to speak low, His Highness is safe in the palace ; 
and wc arc two of his faithful guards who would see the Midsummer Watch set. 
Have you a dagger under your russet coat, my good Almoner ? — for the watch, 
they say, does not fear the rogues any more than the gallows.** It was Wolsey, 
then ujion the lower rounds of the ladder of preferment, who answered Henry 
in the gay tone of his master. Brandon, who, in s]>ito of his generous nature, did 
not quite like the accommodating churchman, was scarcely so familiar with him. 
The three, however, all gaily enough passed onward through the spacious gar- 
dens of Empson’s deserted palace^ which covered the ground now known as 
Dorset Street and Salisbury Square ; and with a master-key with which the pros- 
perous Almoner was already provided, they sallied forth into the public street, 
and cn)ssing Fleet Bridge, pursued their way towards West Cheap.* 

Lud-gate was not closed. In the open space under the city wall was an 
enormous Ixmfire, whush was reflected from the magnificent steeple of Paul’s. 
Looking up the hill there was another bonfire in the open space before the 
cathedral, which threw its decqi light upon every ])innaclc of the vast edifice, and 
gteAmed in its many windows as if a thousand tapers were blazing within its 
choir and transepts. The strin^t was full of light. Over the door-ways of the 
houses were “lamy)s of glass, with oil burning in them all the night;” and 
s<»me hung out bnineiies of iron, curiously wrought, containing hundreds of 
lamps lighted at onee.”t Before the houses were tables set out, on wdiich were 
placed ])onderous cakes, and flagons of ale, and wine " unexcis’d by kings 
and the sturdy apprentiees, who by day were wont to cry, What lack ye?” 
threw open their blue cloaks, disclosing their white hcjse, with a knowing Idok of 
independence, as they courteously invited the })asser-by to partake of their dainties. 
Over the doors hung the delicate branches of the graceful birch, with wreaths of 
lilies and St. John’s wort; and there were suspended pots of the green orpine, 
in the bending of whose leaves the maiden could read her fate in love. . Wending 
their way through the throng, the three men of the west felt, the two younger 
chpeeially, something of that pleasure which human beings can scarcely avoid 
feeling at the sight of happiness in others. Henry whispered to Wolsey, '' This 
is a merry land and the courtier answered, You have made it so.*' 

* '*On Midiumnio Eve, at uightyKing Henry came privily into West Cheap, of Loudon, being clothed in one 
of the coats of his guard.** (Stows ' Annuls* uuder dote 1510.) It is not likely that Henry, though bold enough, 
would so for yield to the impulses which belong to a youdi of nineteen as to go alone. Brandon had been his 
cuinpuiiion from diiJdhood ; Wolsey had already learned to minister to his pleasures as one mode of governing 
him. The patent by which the great churchman obtained Kfflpsoii*s house is dated 1510. 

t Stow’i Survey. 
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The three visitors of the city moved slowly along with the dense crowd towards 
the Cross in West Cheap. They there stationed themselves. The livery which 
two of them wore would have secured them respect^ if their lofty bearing had not 
appeared to command it. The galleries of the houses^ and the windows^ were 
filled with ladies. Between the high gabled roofs stood venturous hoys and 
servants. Tapestry floated from the walla. Within was ever and anon beard 
tlio cadence of many voices singing in harmony. Then came a loud sound of 
trumpets ; and a greater light than that of the flickering bonfires waa seen in the 
distance ; and the windows became mure crowded ; and the songs eeasod within 
the* dwellings. 

'rhe procession which was approaching was magnificent enough to aflbrd the 
highest gratification to one at least of the three spectators that wc have described. 
It suggested^ however^ the consideration that it did not belong to himself, and 
throw no particular glory round his throne and person. But, nevertheless, his 
curiosity was greatly stimulated; and that love of pomp which he had already 
hog nil to indulge, in processions, and jousts, and tournays, could not fail of rc- 
coi\'ing some delight from the remarkable scene that was before him. He was, 
as Cavendish has described him, a young, lusty, and courageous prince, enter- 
ing into the flower of pleasant youth.” His amusements wore manly and intel- 
lectual, ''exercising himself daily in shooting, singing, dancing, wrestling, casting 
of* the bar, jilaying at the recorders, flute, virginals, and in setting of songs and 
making of ballads.” * The future sensual tyrant is not readily seen in this de- 
scription. But here, on Midsummer-Eve in 1510, was Henry standing beside the 
Ch’oss in West Cheap, and mixing unknown amongst his subjects, like the Haroon 
Kr-Uashced of the 'Thousand and One Nights.’ Onward came the March- 
ing Watch, winding into Cheap from the little conduit by Paul’s Gate. Here, 
literally, 

“ The front of heaven was full of fiery Bhai)eB, 

Of burning creasetB.” 

'rile pitcliy ropes borne aloft in iron frames sent uj) their tongues of fire and 
'' seaths of sinoki! in volumes which showed, afar off*, like the light of a burning 
city. Stow tells us that for the furniture” of the Marching Watch there were 
a]»poiiiti*d seven hundred cressets ; besides which every constable, amounting to 
two hundred and forty, had his cresset. Each cresset had a man to bear it and 
another to serve it, so that the cresset-train amounted in number to almost two 
thousand men. This was, indeed, civic pomp upon a splendid scale. A poet of 
the next century, whose name is almost unknown in the ordinary catalogues of 
English poetry, but who has written with more elegance and taste than half of 
those we call classics — Bichard Niccols, in a performance called ' London’s Ar- 
tillery,’ has the following very beautiful lines descriptive of the bonfires and 
cresset-lights of the great festival of the Summer Solstice : — 

“ The wakeful shepherd by hie flock in field 
With wonder at that time far off beheld 
Thu wanton riiine of fliy triumphant fires 
Playing upon the tops of thy tall spires.*’ 


1 2 
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Mingled with the cresact^beareni oamo on two thousand men of the Marching 
Watch, some mounted, and some on foot. There wcsre " demilances'* on great 
horses; gunners with their harquebuses and wheel-locks ; archers in whitecoats, 
with bows bent and shcais of arrows by their sides; pike-men in bright corslets; 
and bill-men with aprons of mail. Following these came the constables of the 
Watch, each in bright harness gleaming from beneath his scarlet jomet* and his 
golden chain ; with his henchman following him, and his minstrel before him, and 
his cresset-light by his side ; and then came the waits of the city, and morris-dancers 
footing it to their merry notes ; and then, in due order, the mayor himself on 
horseback, and his sword-bearer, his henchmen, his harnessed footmen, his 
giants, and his pageants. The ShcriflFs*’ Watches, says Stow, “ came one after 
the other in like order, but not so large in number as the Mayor’s." Niccols, 
still apostrophising London, thus describes this part of the solemnity : — 

**Thy goodly buildings, that till then did hide 
Their rich array, open’d their windows wide, 

Where kings, great peers, and many a noble dame. 

Whose bright, pearl-glittering robes did mock the flame 
Of the night's burning lights, did sit to see 
How every senator, in his degree, 

Adorn’d with shining gold and purple weeds. 

And stately mounted on rich-trapt)cd steeds, 

Their guard attending, through the streets did ride 
licforo their foot-bands, grac'd with glittering pride 
Of rich gilt arms.*’ 

Onward swept the mighty cavalcade past the Cross at Cheap, along Cornhill, 
and by Lcadenhall to Aldgate. It was to return by Fenchurch Street and 
Gracious Street, and again into Cornhill and through Chcapsidc. The multi- 
tude thronged after it, but the three strangers remained almost alone. " This 
costs gold,’’ said Wolscy. And it is worth the cost," replied the king. 
"Would they fight,” said Brandon, "these demilances and archers?” " Indeed 
they would," said Wolsi'y : and turning round to the king, "such men have 
fought with your Highness's grandsires ; and the cry of Cluhs of the blue-cloaks 
is as fearful a rallying cry as that of SL George'* " Come," said the king, "we 
must homeward. Are the streets watched, or shall wc have to knock a knave 
or two on the pate 7" The streets were watched. They again passed Ludgate ; 
and as they descended Fleet Hill they found the lamps still burning before the 
doors, but the hospitable tables were almost deserted. At duo intervals stood a 
constable in bright harness, surrounded by his footmen and his cresset-bearer ; 
and as they went onward through Fleet Street, and looked to the right and left, 
up the narrow lanes, there was still the cresset gleaming in the armour. " We 
are safe to-nighW" said the king. " This is a glorious affair, and I shall bring 
her Highness to see it on St. Peter's Eve. How looks the city, my grave Almoner, 
on other than festival nights T* " It is a melancholy place, your Highness. 
After curfew not a light to be seen : the one cresset in a street makes it more 
gloomy; and mastcrless men cut purses in the dark, while the light-bearer tells 
the rogues where there is no watch.** " Hal’* exclaimed the king. "This should 
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he remedied/’ added the statesman. '' The cost of one Midsummer-Eve would 
double the watch for the rest of the year.” Ho/' said Harry^ '' hang up 
the thieves, and let the true men keep in their houses.” ** They break into 
the houses/’ said Wolsey. " We will tell our justices to spare none of them/’ 
replied the king. They were by this time at Temple Bar. There were three 
led-horses waiting, and a dosen footmen vrith lighted torches. Slowly they rode, 
for the way was rough, past St. Clement’s, and through the Strand, and by 
Charing Cross to the palace-gates. Here and there was seen a solitary bonfire, 
but there was no rush of population as in the city. The large palatial houses 
were dark and silent. The river, which ever and anon lay spread before them 
as they looked upon it through the broad open spaces of its bank, was red with 
the reflection of the city fires. The courtier-priest was at his master’s stirrup 
as he alighted ; and Henry whispered, " Come to me to-morrow. Our people 
want Empson’s head, and the sooner you get his house the better.” With a 
loud laugh his Highness and Brandon vanished into an inner court of the palace, 
and the Almoner rode thoughtfully to his lodgings. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., as Harrison tells us, he hung up, of great 
thieves, of petty thieves, and rogues, three score and twelve thousand. This was 
a wholesale mode of dispensing with a preventive police ; though we doubt 
whether the prison and the gallows were cheaper than lighting and watching, 
'rhe same graphic pen, writing in 1586, adds — "He seemed for a while greatly to 
lid VO terrified the rest; but since his death the number of them is so increased, 
that, except some better order be taken, or the law already made be better 
executed, such as dwell in uplandish towns and little villages shall live but in 
small safety and rest.” • London, we have no doubt, had a pretty equal share of 
discomfort and danger. The time was passed when it could be enjoined, as by 
the statute of Edward I., that none be so hardy as to be found going or wan- 
dering about the streets of the city after curfew tolled at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
with sword or buckler, or other arms for doing mischief, or whereof evil suspicion 
J-ight arise, nor any in any other manner, unless he he a great man, or other 
lawful person of good repute, or their certain messengers, having their warrants 
to go from one to another, with lanthom in hand.*' The progress of industry had 
rendered it necessary that others, besides great men and their accredited mes- 
sengers, should go about at night, and not be considered as malefactors. Thirty 
years after the Midsummer Eve of 1510, Henry VIII. put down the marching 
watch, considering the great charges of the citizens/’ hut the good old lovers 
of pageantry would not so readily part with it, and it was several times attempted 
to he revived, till, in 1569, it was altogether abandoned ; and it was determined 
" in the room thereof to have a substantial standing watch, for the safety and 
preservation of the city.” f H is curious, in these our own days of police and 
gas-lights, to look back to the means by which the safety and preservation of the 
city were secured. The watchman had gradually been transformed from a sturdy 
constable in harness into a venerable personage bearing halberd and lanthom. It 
Was the business of this reverend person to make the cry inscribed under tho 


* Dflioription of Knglaod, book il, ob. 11. 
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figure of the watchman here given. He had to deal with deaf listeners^ and he 
therefore proclaimed with a voice of command, “ Lanthom !” But a lanthorn 
alone was a body without a soul ; and he therefore demanded “ a whole candle.” 
To this the vital spark was to be given, and he continued to exclaim, light.” 
To render the mandate less individually oppressive, he went on to cry, Hang 
out your li&rhtsl” And that even the sleepers might sleep no more, he ended 
with “Hear!” 



* Lanthom, and a whole candle t 
llan^ out your liplitn ’ Ili'ur’” 


Wf are told by the chroniclers that, as early as 1410, tlie Mayor, Sir 
Henry Barton, ordered lanthorns and lights to be hanged out on the winter 
evenangs, betwixt Allhallows and Candlemas. For three centuries this practice 
subsisted, constantly evaded, no doubt, through the avarice and poverty of indi- 
viduals, sometimes probably disused altogether, but still the custom of London up 
to the tiiiu‘ of Queen Anne. The cry of the watchman, “ hang out your lights,” 
was an I'xhortiitioii to the negligent, which probably they answered only by 
snores, ecjuully indifferent to their own safety and the public preservation. A 
worthy mayor in the time of Queen Mary provided the watchman with a bell, 
with which instrument he a«!coinpaniecl the music of his voice clown to the days of 
the Commonwealth. The “ Statutes of the Streets,” in the time of Elizabeth, 
were careful enough for the preservation of silence in some things 'I'hey pre- 
scribed that no man shall blow any horn in the night, or whistle after the hour 
of nine of the clock in the night, under ])ain of imprisonment and, what was a 
harder thing to keep, they also forbad a man to make any " sudden outcry in 
the still of the night, as making any affray, or beating his wife.'* Yet a pri- 
vileged man was to go about knocking at doors and ringing his alarum — an 
intolerable nuisance if he did what he was ordered to do. But the watchmen 
were, no doubt, wise in their generation. With honest Dogberry, they could not 
sec how sleeping should offend and after the watch was set, they probably 
agreed to “ go sit upon the church bench till two, and then all to bed.” Dckker, 
however, describes the bellman as a person of some activity — ‘‘ the child of 
darkness ; a common night-walker ; a man that had no man to wait upon him, 
but only a dog ; one that w'as a disordered pc;rson, and at midnight would beat 
at men’s doors, bidding them (in mere mockery) to look to their candles, when 
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[Watchmen, from Dekker, 1318.] 


thoy thrmselvKs were in their dead sleeps.” Stow says that in Queen Mary’s 
clay one of each ward l)cg;an to p^o all nij^ht with a hell, and at every lane’s 
end, and at the wai'd’s end, p^ave warning ol* fire and candle, and to helj) the 
]>oor, and pray for the dead.” I’his is the more poetical bellman of Milton's 
‘ 1 1 l^cnsproso : * — 

** Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth ; 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 

1 o bless the doors from nightly harm.” 

ITi rriek, also, has given us the verses of the bellman of poetry, in one of the* 
charming morsels of his ' Hesperidcs — 

“ From noise of acarc-firea rest ye free, 

From murders Bencdicitc ; 

From all mischances that may fright 
Your pleasing slumbers in the niglit, 

Mercy secure ye all, and keep 
The goblins from ye while ye sleep. 

Past one o’clock, and almost two. 

My masters all, ' Good day to you !’ ” 

But, with or without a bell, the real prosaic watchman continued to make the 
same demand as his predecessors for lights, through a long series of years ; and 
his demand tells us plainly that London was a city without lamps. But though 
he was a prosaic person, he had his own verses. He addressed himself to the 
” maids.” He exhorted them to make their lanthoms bright and clear.” He 
told them how long their candles were expected to bum. And, finally, like a 
considerate lawgiver, he gave a reason for his edict. In a print which is of the 
time of James I. we have the watchman here represented, with the following 
lines underwritten : — 
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* A lif;ht hi*iv mtudM hntif^ out vnur li^hr 
^n<l uec )our honi8 b«. cli ar anil lintrht, 

1 hat so >ntir randli* rli at nia> ahini 
( oiitinuinfi from aix till nini 
I hat honeat men that walk alnnp 
Mat spi* to paah aafi wlUinut wronff 

The making of laiithorns was a, ^rcat trade in the earl\ times We clunir to 
Kiii^ Alfred’s indention foi the preservation ot light with as reverend a love, 
rfuring many centuiies, as we bestowed upon his civil institutions The horn 



of the favoured utensil was a ver^ dense medium for illumination, but scicnco 
had substituted nothing better ; and, even when progressing people carried 
about a neat glass instrument with a brilliant reflector, the watchman held to his 
ponderous and murky relic of the past, making night hideous” with his voice. 
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while ho made darkness visible'* with his lanthom. But, as we see, in the early 
days of lanthoms, when the cresset was being superseded by '' Hang out your ' 
liglits/’ there was a wonderful demand for these commodities ; and upon the 
maids and their mistresses, who were nightly appealed to for the provision of 
the external light that was to protect the ward from thieves and murderers^ 
must have rested a very serious responsibility of keeping ''horns clear and 
bright,” and securing the candle against chinks/* either made by " time'^ or 
l)ad manufacturers. We have an old print of Hans Schopper’s before us, repre- 
senting the lanthorn-shop ; and it will be observed that the lady has taken this 
piece of furniture under her especial care. 

Paris was in the same condition as London for a long period. The nighMy 
passengers through the streets walked about with lanthoms ; and it was only in 
times of alarm and imminent danger that ordinances were issued, commanding 
each occupier of a house to place a light in the window of his first floor. La 
lleinie, the first liontcnant-gcncral of police, introduced public lanthoms in 1667. 
'J'his was hailed as a great event, for a medal was struck upon the occasion, 
bearing the legend Urhis scevritas et nitor. One lanthom, lighted with candles, 
in the middle of each street, and one at each end, constituted the amount of the 
security and splendour which Louis XIV. and his minister of police bestef^ed^ 
upon the Parisians. We cannot exactly say whether Boileau had compbsed 
his sixteenth satire before this event, but about this period he describeif Ihe 
darkest wood as far less dangerous than the streets of Paris, in which the latcd 
traveller ” would encounter four bandits as he turned a corner : — 

** liC bois le plus funeste et le moius fr^quentd 
« Est au prix de Paris un lieu dc sdretl. 

Malheur done cclui qu’une affaire impr6vuc 
Engage un peu trop tard au detour d’unc rue : 

Bicnt5t quatre bandits, lui serrant Ics cdtds, 

La bourse 

London was perhaps better off, with its general system of private lights, 
however imperfeet that system might be. In 1694 a licence was granted by the 
corporation to certain persons concerned and interested in glass-lights, com- 
monly called or known by the name of convex lights," for the sole Bup])ly of the 
public lights in all public places in the city, for twenty-one years. Here, one 
would have thought, would have been the prosperous commencement of a system 
which would really have insured safety to the inhabitants of London. But when 
the lease was expired we hear no more of the glass-lights or convex lights ; and 
every housekeeper whose house fronts any street or lane and is of the rent of 
ten pounds, and every person having the charge of a public building, are each 
required and obliged, in every dark night, from the tWenty-ninth of September 
until the twenty-fifth day of March, to hang out one or more lanthom or lent»- 
horns, with sufficient cotton-wick candles lighted therein, and to continue theaamo 
burning in every such dark night, from the hour of six until the hour of eleven 
of the same night. The act of Common Council which makes these provisions tells 
us they are, " for securing the houses against robbers and thieves, for the pre- 
vention of murder, and the conveniency of passengers." Glorious provisions in- 
deed were they for accomplishing those ends I When there were clouds over the 
nioon, — and wholo streets and portions of streets wore without light, because 
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the inhabitants were not rated at ten pounds, — and there was no light at all after 
eleven o’clock, we must admire the sagacity of the civic authorities who thus 
proposed to put down robbery and murder. Defoe, who in many things was a 
century before his age, published a pamphlet in 1 729, wherein he suggested a 
plan ** by which our streets will be so strongly guarded^ and so gloriously illu- 
hiinatedt that any part of London will be as safe and pleasant at midnight as at 
noon-day, and burglary totally impracticable.” Tendon continued to be stnmgly 
guarded by its ancient and most quiet watchmen” for another hundred years ; 
and the authorities began to think of rendering the streets illuminated with a 
convenient and suffieient number of glass lamps,” not until they had gone up in 
terror to George II., to implore “ a speedy, rigorous, and exemplary execution 
of the laws upon the persons of offenders.” This was in 1 744. But we have 
something to say upon the period that intervened between the old days of 
** Hang out your lights,” and those semi-modern days when society, pretending 
to be in the most civilized condition, was really going backwards in many of the 
essential matters that constitute the salt of life.” 

It has been generally held that crimes of violence belong only to what arc 
called the rudest states of society. They belong, unquestionably, to an imperfect 
^stafe of civilization ; but they may nevertheless exist under a condition which 
admits of great wealth amongst the higher individuals, a diffusion of wealth 
amongst th(^ middle classes, and a certain refinement amongst those (‘lasses who 
are supposed to give the tone to an age. But they nevertheless indicate some- 
thing radically wrong in the general social state — some imperfect a])})iication of 
tho preventive forces which belong to a really civilized condition — some gross 
inequality in the distribution of freedom, and of the means for securing the com- 
forts which arc due even to the lowest class, conjoined with the inability, through 
the exercise of honest industry, to rise out of that class. These crimes are not 
always confined to the poorest, but s])ring out of the desire to cmj>loy the strong 
hand, under circumstances where mere brute force is a general indication of 
power, even amongst those whose peculiar interest, rightly understood, would be 
to show that no real power should be lawless. We can understand how a watch 
came to bo established in London, when it was “ a common practice in this city 
that a hundred or more in a company, young and old, would make nightly inva- 
sions upon houses of the wealthy, to the intent to rob them ; and if they found 
any man stirring in the city within the night that were not of their crew, they 
would ])resently murder him ; insomuch that when night was come no man durst 
adventure to walk in the streets.”* This was an age of general lawlessness ; and 
the establishment of the watch in cities by Henry HI. was the first step towards 
a preventive police. But it is not so easy to comprehend how, nearly five hun- 
dred years afterwards (in 1744), London should have been in such a state that 
the Lord Mayor and aldermtm went up with axi address to the king, representing 
•• that divers confederacies of great numbers of evil-disposed persons, armed with 
bludgeons, pistols, cutlasses, and other dangerous weapons, infest not only the 
private lanes and passages, but likewise the public streets and places of usual 
concourse, and commit most daring outrages upon the persons of your Majesty's 
g(Mid subjects, whoso affairs oblige them to pass through the streets, by terrifying, 
robbing, and wounding them ; and these facts arc frequently perpetrated at such 

* Hogw HinrfiHlni, quoted by Stow in bis Survey. 
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times as were heretofore deemed hours of security.*’ If in the hours of security** 
annc'd gangs thus destroyed the safety of ordinary life, what must they have been 
in the hours of darkness, when a feeble light was hung out here and there from 
six to eleven o’clock, and after that the city was surrendered to gloom and 
ra])ine ? In the first fifty years of the eighteenth century we should assuredly 
liavc thought that speiety had settled into order and security. These atrocities 
could not have existed without a most lamentable weakness in the government. 
1] very thing was then left to the narrow-minded local authorities. There was no 
central power. The government (what a misnomer !) had nothing to do but to 
imike war and to hang. The luord Mayor and aldermen cried, Hang, hang !” 
“ I’ermit us. Sir, to express our hopes that a s])ecdy, rigorous, and exemplary 
execution of the laws upon the persons of offenders, as they shall fall into the 
hands of justice, may, under your Majesty’s princely wisdom, conduce greatly to 
the snp])ressing these enormities, by striking terror into the wieked, and pre- 
vtiiiting others from entering into such evil courses.” And the king promised he 
would hang; Nothing shall be wanting on my part to put the laws in cxccu- 
lion, to support the magistrates rigorously to punish such heinous offenders.” 
Some ]>erson, whose good deeds, like those of many others, have fallen into 
oMivioii, suggested a wiser course; and Maitland, the historian of the city, from 
whose work we collect these remarkable facts, tells us, ‘*this year was enacted 
iinotlier act of Parliament for making more effectual provision for enlightening the 
streets of this city.” A mental illumination had been required before this de- 
sirable event. In the long interval between the vigour of despotism and the 
h('ttcr vigour of sound legislation, London must have been anything but a 
pleasant abode. Under the one sway (in the latter days of Elizabeth for exam* 
])lo), Fleetwood, the recorder, strung up a dozen cutpurscs on a morning; and 
although he says, It is grown for a trade now in court to make means for 
re])ricves — twenty pound for a rc]>rieve is nothing,”* yet he contrived to clear 
l^ondoii for a season of the rogues, by dint of the halter and the whip. But then 
t auu* tlie age of w'eakness — a necessary consccjuence of a government relaxing its 
<llsri|)linc, in that regard for the “liberty of the subject” which was another 
for its own ignorance and idleness. All the social pictures of the days of 
-'»niie and of the two first Georges exhibit a state of police much worse than the 
of Elizabeth. London was then a jirey not only t«» daring thieves, but to 
swaggering bullies and hired assassins, w^ho had lost the old salutary terror of 
the Star-chamber, and despise d the ordinary administration of justice. In the 
time of Charles II. Dryden was waylaid and beaten by a gang of ruffians hired 
hy Rochester, as he walked home from Will’s Coffeehouse to Gcrrard Str^t. 
This was a solitary case. But the Spectator has left us the unquestionable evi- 
dence of the existence of the Mohocks,” — a class that would appear as impos- 
sible to have existed in the London of the days of Anne as of those of George IV. : 
"An outrageous ambition of doing all possible hurt to their fellow-creature^ ,» 
the great cement of their assembly, and the only qualification required in the 
members. In order to exert this principle in its full strength and perfection, 
they take care to drink themselves to a pitch that is beyond the possibility of 
attending to any motions of reason or humanity, then make a general sally, and 
attack all that arc so unfortunate as to walk the streets through which they 

♦ KUm'i Letren, Fii«t Serm, vol. ii. p. 2»9. 
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patrol. Some are knocked down, others stabbed, others cut and carbonadoed.” 
Gay has given his testimony to the existence of the same association : — 

** Now is the time that rakes their revels keep^ 

Kindlers of riut, enemies of sleep. 

His scatter’d pence the flying Nicker * flings, 

And with the copper shower the casement rings. 

Who has not heard the Scowercr’s midnight fame ? 

Who has not trembled at the Mohock’s name ? 

Was there a watchman took his hourly rounds 
Safe from their blows or new-invented wounds ?” 

Wc have a Mohock or two still left ; and sometimes our magistrates arc still 
weak enough to inflict a miserable money penalty, instead of honestly levelling 
all distinctions amongst those made equal by crime and folly. But wc have no 
fraternity of Mohocks. A Arm police will root up the last of the race. Some 
thirty years after the Spectator had described the Mohocks, Johnson gave us 
a picture, in his ' London,’ of the individual bully : — 

** Prepare for death if hern at night you roam. 

And sign your will before you sup from home. 

Some fiery fop, with new commission vain. 

Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man,— 

Some frolic drunkard, reeling from a feast. 

Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

Yet even these heroes, niischiovoiiHly gay, 

Lords of the street and terrors of tlu* way, 

Flush'd as they are with folly, youth, and wine, 

I’licir prudent instilts to the poor confine ; 

Afar they mark the flambeau’s bright approach. 

And shun the shining train and golden coach.” 

*rhis then (1738) was the age of flambeaux and linkboys. London had only 
* The gpiitlnmaii who breaks windows with halfpence. 
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still its lanthorns here and there, and its few glass lamps. Westminster was per- 
haps worse provided. But the coach rolled irom the theatre, and the ball with 
its liveried torch-bearers ; and even the present century has seen flambeaux in 
I^mdon. The intelligent antiquary — ^not he who discovers nothing of antiquity 
hut what is, buried in the earth or described in the classics — may behold a relic 
of the manners of a hundred years ago in some of our existing squares and 
streets, that have stood up against the caprices of fashion. On each side the 
door-way, and generally attached to the posts that carry an arching lamp-rail, 
are two instruments that look like the old tin horn of the crier of great news.’* 
They are the flambeau-extinguishers ; and when the gilded coach was dragged 
lu'avily along at midnight to the mansion (people of fashion once went to bed at 
midnight), and the principal door was closed upon the lords and ladies of the 
great house, the footmen thrust their torches into these hom-like cavities, and as 
the horses moved off by instinct to their stables, the same footmen crept down 
tlie area in utter darkness. There was perhaps a solitary linkboy at the comer 
of the square, especially if an opened cesspool, or a little lake of mud, promised 
a locality where gentlemen without hia aid might break their necks or soil their 
.stockings. But he generally hovered about the theatres and taverns. He was* 
too often, a half-idiotic wretch, whose haggard features have been admirably 
preserved by Boitard, an artist of Hogarth’s period, who possessed some share 
of the Hogarthian humour. Gay describes the oflicious linkboy’s smoky 



light but he has also given the fraternity a bad character, which perhaps 
th€‘y were enabled to live down. The poor fellow of Boitard’s picture we are sure 
tlid not deserve the reproach : — 

*• Though thou art tempted by the linkman’s call. 

Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 

In the mid-way hell quench the flaming brand. 

And share the booty with the pilfering band. 

Still keep the public streets, where oily rays, 

Shot from the crystal lamp, o’erspread thy ways,” 

Oily rays, and crystal lamps ! The very existence of the ** linkmen” and " the 
pilfering band ** tells us to what extent the illumination reached, and what were 
^lignified by the name of ** public streets.** 
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But the age of lamps was really approaching. The City, as we see, became 
vigorous in lighting, when it was found that severity did little against the 
thieves; and the Westminster Paving and Lighting Act was passed in 1762. 
Then came tlm glories of the old lainjjlighters ; — ^the progress through each dis- 
trict t(j trim the wicks in a morning — and the terrible skurry,with ladder driven 
against your breast, and oil showered upon your head, as twilight approached. 
What a twinkling then was there through all the streets! But we were proud of 
our lamps; and Beckmann, in his ‘History of Inventions,’ has described them 
as something like a wonder of the world. Beneath the faint lamp Ble])tthe Avatch- 
man; or if he walked, he still walked with his lanthorn; and the linkboy, yet a 
needful auxiliary to the lamp and the lanthorn, guided the reeling gentleman 
from his tavern to his lodging. 



fKoiidon nt 17fl0 J 


The old system of watching lasted u]) to 1830. It is impossible to conceive 
any institution more nnntti'd for the demands of society, more corrupt, mon* 
inefficient ; — in a word, as it Avas d(‘scribed by all ])artie8 before the passing of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Police Act, it avus an intolerable nuisance. It is amazing how 
it could have lasted so long ; and its duration can be accounted for upon no other 
principle than that, it being agreed on all hands that it was utterly Avorthless and 
contemptible, means Aven* resorted to for rendering the police of London in some 
degree efficient, whilst those reverend ]>ensioners, who had only the duty to dis- 
charge of having their lanthorns broken (sometimes their heads), and of spring- 
ing their rattles duly at the midnight hour, row or no roAV, were held to be 
entirely without responsibility in the serious matters of burglary and street-rob- 
bery. These AAxrc left to the inspection of the officers of Bow Street; and very 
vigilant had these functionaries been for some thirty years. There was no such 
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thing as a mounted highwayman known in the neighbourhood of London ; etreet- 
robbcrics had become very rare; burglaries were not common. The face of 
things had been wonderfully changed since the London thievps plotted to stop 
(^ueon Anne's coach as she returned from supper in the city ; and since highway- 
men committed robberies in noon-day in the immediate vicinity of the capital, 
and slowly rode through the villages without any one daring to stop them. But 
the application of a scientific discovery had as much to do with some of these 
beneficial results as the greater vigilance of a police. When London became 
liglited with gas, half the work of prevention of crime was accomplished. 

It is })leasant to think what has been done in this matter in our own day. Bir- 
mingham, Halifax^ Manchester, had employed gas as a means of lighting manu- 
factories very early in the present century ; but London first adopted this beautiful 
light in her public streets. Pall-Mall was thus illuminated in 1807; and we 
ci rtiiinly owe this ap]ilication of the invention (although to the invention itself he 
can hav(3 no claim) to the sanguine perseverance of a German^ named Winsor. 
lie raised a subscription of 50,000/. for his experiments; and not a penny came 
back to the subscribers. But he lighted a street. For several years Pall-Mall 
abme was so lighted. His extravagant expectations of enormous profits to his 
subscribers had utterly failed ; but the principle could not fail. The business of 
1 In* first chartered company was also long unprofitable; but in fourteen years 
they had conquered every difficulty. Other companies were rapidly established ; 
and the metropolis now bums gas in every square, street, alley, lane, passage, 
<iTi(l court. It was shown in 1823, upon a parliamentary investigation into the 
aflUirs of the chartered company, that they produced six hundred and eighty 
thousand cubic feet of gas every night, giving a light equal to thirty thousand 
pounds of tallow candles. The consumption of the metropolis is now reckoned 
at iicarl} nine millions of cubic feet in twenty-four hours; so that the production 
of gas in London every night is equal to the light of four hundred thousand 
])()U!ids of tallow candles. Compare this with the one "candle; with a cotton 
"H-k,” hung up here and there, from six to cloven o’clock on dark nights. In 
1 rMfi. vvhem public lamps were to a certain extent established, the City had only 
oo' thousand throughout all its great thoroughfares and numberless lanes and 
alleys. Should wc err in saying that the light of these thousand lamps was not 
more than equal to that of one hundred pounds of tallow candles? This slight 
computation supplies food for thought. 

But if the nightly illumination of London is to be presented to the mind in a 
picturesque sha])e, let us recollect how Richard Niccols described the illumina- 
tion of the bonfires and crcssct-lights of Midsummer-Eve, startling the shepherd 
tending his flocks on the neighbouring hills. There is a nobler and far more 
brilliant illumination now lighting up this mighty city, from sunset to sunrise 
e\ ery night throughout the year. The noblest prospect in the world is London 
from Hampstead Heath on a bright winter’s evening. The stars arc shining in 
heaven, but there arc thousands of earthly stars glittering in the city there spread 
before us : and as we look into any small space of that wondrous illumination, we can 
trace long lines of light losing themselves in the general splendour of the distance, 
smd we can see the dim shapes of mighty buildings afar off, showing their dark 
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vaucB amidst tho glowing atmosphere that hangs over the capital for miles, with 
the edges of flickering clouds gilded as if they were touched by the first sun- 
light. This is a spectacle that men look not upon, because it is common ; and so 
wo walk amidst the nightly splendours of Chcapside, and forget what it was in 
tho days of Marching Watches. But in all these things we may trace the pro- 
gressive growth of a principle. A city has made some progress in civilisation 
when its institutions arc sufficiently compact for men to be agreed upon union fur 
their common safet}. It has made a great prugn‘Bswhcn that union, however 
imperfectly directed, exhibits itself in occasional magnificence amidst habitual 
poverty of ex]>cnditure. There is another stage when the pomp is abandoned, 
and the capital wasted upon it is dedicat(>d to some general improvement. The 
extent of the improvement is a question only of time. The two thousand cresset- 
lights of the Midsummer-Eve of 1510, and the thousands upon thousands of the 
nightly gas-lights of 1841, arc not so widely separated as tho lapse of three 
hundred years might appear to say. They are to be associated as much as the) 
are to lie contrasted. The lam])lightcrof 1800 appears to belong almost as little 
to our own day as the ancient cresset-bearer 
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Romance has of late years borrowed much from the stores which our antiquaries 
and topographers have been so long and so industriously heaping up, and with 
itb wizard” touch has re-animated the dry bones and crumbling particles, till the 
])asthas again become the present, and the lhapes around which hang so many 
of our dearest recollections have once more lived and moved before our eyes, — 
tio a entire being, physical, moral, and mental, revealed to our earnest curiosity. 
1 1 is j)ity that the antiquaries and the topographers, on their part, do not reciprocate 
friendly advances. Romance would do much for them. So far, however, are 
they from thinking so, that, even ^hon anything of the kind comes in their way — 
is so forced upon their attention that they must notice it— nothing can be more 
characteristic than their treatnient of the impertinence. How suspiciously they 
I)oer into its genealogy ; how curtly they dismiss it if no flaw be there discover- 
‘dile ; how triumphantly if there be ! They want no Rosamond’s Bower to bloom 
for them. The Lion Heart may remain in captivity for ever, rather than Blondel, 
under such touching and beautiful circumstances, shall discover his abode, and 
he the means of his relief. So, in the history of the noble church we are about to 
describe, Mary Overy, plying to and fro between the opposite shores of the great 
river, before a single metropolitan bridge existed, and devoting her earnings, as 
Well as the earnings of her parents before her, to the erection of a religious house 
on its banks, — even she, poor maiden, hardly escapes their hands : they would 
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deprive her of all honours^ based though they be upon nine or ten centuries of 
grateful recollection. And why would they do this ? Why, whilst few traditions 
are better authenticated than this of the ferryman’s daughter^ should few or none 
of the local historians give it frank and hearty credence ? Why should most of 
them make a point of questioning its truth ? Let us see what the evidence is. 
And first we shall call one of their own body (honest John Stow, the prince of 
topographers, because he has sonve of the spirit of poetry about him) into court. 
He favours us with two separate depositions. The first, where he states his 
auJOionty to be Limted^ Imi prior of SL Mary Overies,'' we have already tran- 
scribed in our account of London Bridge the other, in which we find some 
important additions made, runs as follows : This church, or some other in ]>lacc 
thereof, was of old time, long before the Conquest, an house of sisters, founded by 
a maiden named Mary. Unto the which house and sisters she left (as was left 
her by her parents) the oversight and profits of a cross ferry over the Thames 
there kept before that any bridge was builded. This House of Sisters was after- 
wards by Swithin, a noble lady, converted into a college of priests, who, in place 
of the ferry, builded a bridge of timber, &c. * ♦ ♦ * In the year 1106 was this 
church again founded for canons regular, by William Pont de TArche and 
William Dauncy, Kts., Norinans.”t It will be observed that the statement here 
put upon record is direct and unqualified; indeed it is highly probable that 
Linsted spoke not only from the traditional, but also from the written, records 
of the house, which, being in Latin, were all destroyed a few years after the 
dissolution of the house at the Reformation, as ^'superstitious” remains of the 
Catholic church. At all events, whatever Linsted's story may be worth as 
regards the bridge?, it is, as regards St. Mary Overies, deserving of every credit, 
because supported by other and most satisfactory proofs. Thus we learn from 
him, and in express words from him only, that the foundation of St. Mary Overies 
dated from a period “long before the Conquest.” Now, first, it is certain that 
there was a religious house in Southwark at the early period referred to : — “ The 
Bishop [of Bayeux] has in Soutliwark ojie fnonastery and one harbour. King 
Edward [the Confessor] held it on the day he died. Whoever held the church 
held it of the King.” And, secondly, it is almost equally certain that St. Mary 
Overies was that. religious house, "there being no pretence,” says Bishop Tanner 
(a high authority), " for any other to claim to be as old as the Confessor’s time.” 
Surely this is good evidence ; but it is not all. There is much reason to believe 
that a portion of that very early building still remains. “Recently, when digging 
for a family vault in the centre of the choir of the church, near the altar, it was 
found necessary to cut through a very ancient foundation wJl, which never could 
have formed any part of the present edifee ; the situation exactly corresponds with 
that of the House of Sisters, ”+ described by Stow as near the cast part of the 
present St. Mary Overies, “above the choir,” and where he says Mary was 
buried. Lastly, there is the name itself. Who is meant by St. Mary? Not 
certainly the mother of Jesus, for a part of the edifice (the well-known Lady 

• Pagea 77, 78. f Stry|ie*B Stow, vol. Si. p. 773. 

X Taylor • * Annals of Sf. Mary Overy a work to which we are Iniuiid to express our obligations for much 
iiiteiestiiig matter overlooked by preceding historians. 
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Chapel) is expressly dedicated to her ; on the other hand, it was a matter of 
I'oiumon occurrence in the early ages of the Christian church to enter the names 
of the benefactors of religious communities in their “ canoti^ books, which names 
w(Tc recited from time to time with honour^ and the iiersons thenceforward held 
as saticH^ or saints; and hence the Word camnization'' Such, doubtless, was the 
]>roccBs that transformed the ferryman’s daughter into St. Mary Overy: the 
latter word meaning either Ocet' the Jthe (the Saxon word for river), or, o’ the 
iWry , — easily corru]>ted into Overy, when the bridge had put aside the more 
]»riinitivc method of transport, and the original meaning of the ])hrase was for- 
gotten. The last is, in all j)robability, the true derivation; “for in some very 
ancient records the church is called St. Mary at the Fm^y,*** So that, on the 
hole, we think we are fully justified in once more declaring our faith in the 
history of the ferryman’s daughter, and in stating our firm belief that tradition, 
T/iiistcd, and Stow, are right in this their account of the foundation of one of 
the most interesting, beautiful, artd least known of London edifices. 

Tlie second foundation of St. Mary Overics was, as wc have seen, for canons 
regular ; t and the founders were “ William Pont dc 1’ Arche, and William 



[Norman Arcli.] 


Dauncy, Knights, Normans.” Aldgod was the first prior. Gifford, the then 
bishop of Winchester, who about the same period built the splendid palace 
adjoining, was also a great benefactor : indeed the erection of the entire nave 
Is attributed to him. Others rendered assistance of a different but no less 

Mo 88 uiid Nightingale's St. Saviour’s. 

^*'wus of the order of St. Augustine, who were less strict in their discipline thou tlie monks generally 
" ueir costume was a white tunic, with a black cloak, and a hood covering the head, neck, and slioulders. 
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useful kind. Alexander Fitzgerald gave two weys of cheese, and his grandson 
Henry a field of wheat. The ceremonies attending the presentation of important 
gills are strikingly illustrated in the instance of the second Earl of Warren, who, 
in presenting his church of Kirccsfield to the new priory, placed a knife upon 
the altar, in confirmation of the grant. Of the building erected at this period, 
there remained in the nave, till the late alterations, four massy round pillars 
(differing from all the others, of a later date, which supported the roof), and the 
very ancient Norman arch which was discovered a few years since buried in the 
thickness of the wall of tlie north aisle, and which led, it is supposed, into the 
cloisters that extended along the northern side of St. Mary Overies. 

In the great fire of Southwark in * the Priory received so much damage, 
that the canons founded an hosjiital in the neighbourhood, where they performed 
all the services of their church until St. Mary Overies was repaired. From this 
hospital arose the well-known St. Thomas's. About fl ve-and-twenty years after this 
sad calamity the cha])el of St. Mary Magdalen was founded by Peter de Bupibus 
[Peter des Roches], who was consecrated Bishop of Winchester, at Rome, by the 
Pope, having previously distinguished himself as a follower of Richard I., and 
received the honour of knighthood at his hands. On the death of the Earl of Pem- 
broke he w'os appointed guardian of the young king, Henry III., but was soon 
supplanted by his great rival, Hubert de Burgh. Of the state of the Priory 
in the b(*ginning of the fourteenth century there is an interesting record ; it is an 
answer to the a])plication of the king, Edward I., to admit one of his aged ser- 
vants into their body. They state that they are so poor that the whole of 
their goods, rents, and possessions cannot afford sufficient for their own mainte- 
nance without the pious bounty of the faithful ; ” and then continue : — “ our 
cliurcli, too, which now for thirty years last past (oh shame !) has been in ruin, 
we have laboured our utmost about the repairs of, since the beginning of that 
time, yet we have only been able to proceed so far in its restoration (hindered by 
vc^xatioiis and burdensome exactions, as well in spiritual as in temj)oral) as to 
build our cam])anile. Moreover, tbrough that continued resistance which with- 
out ceasing we attein])t against the violence of the River Thames (on whose banks 
our little house is situated), and for the safety of our church, our strength would 
not suffice for our own security, were the danger not lessened happily on the one 
hand by a subsidy, on the other by our being immediately furnished by our- 
selves,” &c. t During the j)criod that the monks had been so piously struggling 
to repair their church, Walter Archbishop of York (in 1273) promulgated 
thirty days' indulgence to all who should assist them ; with what success does not 
appear. Another ancient record recalls a custom of the Catholic church in the 
olden times, which must have ])rcscnted many pleasing and picturesque features. 
The Priory ]>asscd a statute in 1337, restricting the boy-btshop to the limits of his 
own parish. The personage thus referred to was a child commonly chosen from 
among the choristers by them on St. Nicholas' Day (December 6), to assume the 
dignity and perform some of the offices of a bishop, until the following Innocents* 
Day, wearing all the while the mitre, and bearing the pastoral staff. On the eve 

* See * London Bridge,' p. 82. 

t Uuudelii Brevium et Liteimn in Turro, London. Aiui. 32 Kdw. I. Tnuuloted in Taylor's * Annals.' 
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uf that day, the chorister as bishop, and his companions as prebends, walked in 
procession to the church, preceded by the dean and canons. As he went he was 
feasted by the people, and bestowed in return his blessinp^, which was highly 
coveted. 

We arrive now at one of the most interesting events in the history of St. Mary 
Overics — ^its restoration about the close of the fourteenth century, when the poet 
Gmrvr contributed the principal funds. This church was doubtless endeared to 
him by a peculiar tie: he was married here, in 1397, to Alice Groundolf, by the 
celebrated William of Wickham, Avho then held the sec of Winchester; and here 
their ashes repose. A small monument marked the site of her resting-place, 
according to Leland, which has long disappeared ; his is doubtless destined to lost 
iis long as the beautiful edifice which enshrines it. 



[(jowor’s Monument.] 


Tliis monument, now in the south transept, was originally in a part of the 
north aisle of the nave, called St. John's Cha])el, where it was placed in accord- 
ance with the poet's directions as expressed in his will. He writes, “ I leave iny 
soul to God my Creator ; and my body to be buried in the church of the Canons 
of the blessed Mary de Overcs, in a place expressly provided for it'' 

The gratitude of the canons to their generous benefactor was marked by their 
long continuing to perform a yearly obiit to his memory, and by hanging up a 
tablet beside the monument with the inscription " that whosoever praycth for the 
soul of John Gower, he shall, so oft as he so doth, have a M and a D days of 
pardon.” Of the sumptuous beauty of this monument our engraving furnishes 
the best description ; we confine ourselves, therefore, to a notice of the inscriptions, 
and of such other portions as are not there distinguishable. Each of the three 
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inscriptions seen at the back was originally supported by a Virgin crowned; the 
first named Charity/* with the lines,* 

“In thfp who art the Son of Gocl the Fatlier, 

Be he saved that IIcb niider this atone !*’ 

the second named " Mercy/’ with the lines, 

•* (.) pooil Jesii, ahow tliy merry 
To the Biiiil whose b«)dy lies liere 

and the third named “ Pity,*’ with the lines, 

“ lM)r thy pity, Jean, have reparrl 
And put this sold in safe keeping.*' 

The words “ Charity/' ** Mercy,*' and “ Pity,” are ])ainted in red above their 
ri‘8])ective couplets, which are in black, with the exception of the initial letters, 
also in red. llunning across beneath these inscriptions is another, to the follow- 
ing effect, similarly painted, which has been thus rendered : — 

“ His sliitdd henceforth is iiscloaa grown ; 

To ]»ay Dcalh'ft tribute slain : 
lli» soul '« with piouB freedom flown ' 

Wliere spoth'sa S]»irit8 reign.*’ 

In the front wc read, “ Here lies John Cower, Esquire, a celebrated English 
]>oet, also a benefactor to the sacred edifice in the time of Edward III. and 
Richard II.” On the purple and gold band, with fillets of roses, which encircles 
his head, are the words “ Merci Jhu.** The three gilded volumes which support 
the latter bear the names of Gower’s principal works, — ^thc ' Speculum Medi- 
tantis,* written in French, a work of precepts and examples, recommending the 
chastity of the marriage-bed ; the ' Vox Clamantis,* in Latin, having the insurrec- 
tion of Wat Tyler for its subject ; and the * Confessio Amantis,’ in English, where 
an unhappy lover is solaced by his priest’s pouring out a profusion of stories and 
diB({uisitions. The last alone has been ]»riutcd, and it is upon that his fame as a 
]K)et deservedly r<*sts. The very interesting circumstance attending its j)roduc- 
tion, when Richard 11. asked him " to book some new thing,” has been already 
described in the ‘ Silent Highway.* On the wall at his feet are his arms, and a 
hat or helmet, with a red hood bordered wdth ermine, and surmounted by his 
cri»st, a dog. In the last four or five years of Gower's lift? he became blind, and 
was. he pathetically coni|)lains, " 

“ (I'oiulciiin'd t<» Buffer life, devoid of liglil." 

One would like to know whether he had jjrcviously seen the beautiful edifice he 
had cx]>endcd his treasure to rear, or whether he knew that beauty only by listen- 
ing to its ])raises from other and much less deeply interested admirers. 

Tw'o years after Gowit's death, and the magnificent funeral obsequies which 
doubtless ushered the mortal remains to their last earthly home, a very different 
but still more magnificent sjieclacle graeed St. Mary Ovcrics. This was the 
marriage of Edmund Holland, Earl of Kent, in MOO, with Lucia, eldest daughter 
of Bamaby, Lord of Milan. The bridegroom received 100,000 ducats as a por- 

* Tlieie inscriptionB are here translated literally iuid (trosaically from the orii^inal couplets ; of which we here 
traimcribe the first : — 

“ Kii to> qui es Fd/ dt* Dicn 1<* I’cre, 

8auv(‘ mnl qui giHt tfoiis ceKl pliTre.** 
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lion. Henry IV. himself gave away the bride at the church-door, and after- 
wards led her to the banquet prepared at Winchester Palace. The princess did' 
nut, we may presume, find her recollections of the church or of the act there 
aulemnized unplcasing, for at her death she left the canons six thousand crowns 
fur masses for the souls of her husband and self. 

Will our readers look once more upon the engraving of Gower’s monument? 
Thi'}' will there see on the pillar at the side a cardinal’s hat, with ceitain arms 
Ixmeath. To that slight memorial is attached a long train of recollections, many 
uf them of the highest interest. The arms are of the Beaufort family ; the hat is 
rardinal Beau fort's — that wealthy and ambitious prelate, whose deathbed has been 
painted by Shakspere in such awful colours: — 

“ Lord cardinal, if thou think'st on heaven's bliss. 

Hold up thy hand, make signal of thy hf)p(\ — 

He dies, and makes no sign.*’ 

T'hcrc is reason, however, to hope that Beaufort’s deathbed was not of so fearful 
a character as the poet intimates. The memorials of him ])laced hero arc sup- 
])usc(l to commemorate his assistance to the rebuilding of the church, which Gower, 
jicrhaps, had but partially completed. Beaufort was consecrated Bishop of Win- 
chester in 1404, the very year 'in which Gower died. But the principal asso- 
ciations suggested by those memorials arc of a much more absorbing nature than 
any we have yet intimated ; to us they speak of an event in which the wily Car- 
dinal had, it is said, the principal share, — ^thc marriage 6f the royal poet of Scot- 
land, James I., to Jane, a young lady of great personal and mental accomplish- 
ments, daughter of the Cardinal’s deceased brother, the Earl of Somerset, and a 
near relation of the King. If one were to seek no further than the pages of 
many of the old chroniclers, we should say that the whole end and aim of the 
match was to allay whatever angry feelings might have been produced by James’s 
long ca])tivity in England, and connect the crowns of England and Scotland by a 
powerful tie ; but we know, from tht? exquisite poem which records James's feel- 
ings and sentiments whilst in captivity,* that a deeper emotion than statesmen 
lake account of thrilled through his heart when that marriage was made. Windsor 
had ceased to be a prison long before its gates were flung wide open for 
:iis departure. Looking out upon the garden which lay before his window, “ I 
saw,” he says, ‘^one fresh May morrow, — 

“ walking under the tower 
Full secretly new coming her to plain, 

The fairest and the freshest young6 flower 
That ever I saw, methought, before that hour.” 

Lost in wonder he doubted whether it was 

“ a worldly cre&turc. 

Or heavenly thing in likeness of nathre,*’ 

that he saw before him, with that golden hair” and chaplet fresh of hue,” and 
** Beauty enough to make a world to dote.” 

as he prisoner after this? Yes, but it was Jane Beaufort who held the keys. 


* The “ Kiag's Quair." 
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This is not the place to enter into the transactions of the time concerning his 
release ; suffice it to say he was released^ and a considerable portion of the sum 
charged for his eighteen years’ maintenance * was resigned by way of dowry. 
The marriage feast was of course held at the Cardinal’s palace adjoining, 
and in a style befitting the rank of the guests, the importance of the occasion, 
and the station and opulence of the entertainer, who was then the richest man 
in England. The mother of Jane (now Queen of Scotland), her uncles, and 
other kindred, literally showered presents u])on her of ** plate, jewels, gold, 
and silver, rich furniture, cloths of arras, such as at that time had not been seen 
in Scotland ; and, amongst other gorgeous ornaments, a suit of hangings in which 
the labours of Hercules were most curiously wrought. And being thus furnished 
of all things fit for her estate, her two uncles (the Cardinal and the Duk(‘ of 
Exeter), and divers other noble men and ladies, accompanied her and King James 
her husband into his own kingdom of Scotland, where they were received of his 
subjects with all joy and gladness.*’! The connection so romantically begun was 
blessed with more than ordinary happiness : the hearts of the Scottish writers 
seem to warm as they speak of the Queen’s beauty, virtue, and conjugal affection. 
And as to him, the accomplished student — musician — poet, did the title king 
enhance or diminish his claims to love and admiration? Drummond of Haw- 
thornden answers for us ; — “ Of the former kings (of Scotland) it might be said, 
the nation made the kings, but this king made that people a nationyx ^ terrible 
death, however, awaited him. The turbulent nobles, whom his vigour kept in 
awe, conspired against James. On the 24th of February, J437, whilst he was con- 
versing with the Queen and her attendant ladies just before retiring to rest, the 
murderers were heard at the door. James, knowing their aim, instantly tore up 
one of the planks of the flooring and descended into the vaults beneath ; but he 
could not escape his remorseless pursuers. In vain did the Queen throw herself 
between him and the assailants ; she was twice wounded, and at length torn 
forcibly away, and the murder accom]dished. Yet in the history of the ])oct- 
king even this atrocious deed stands not without its own ])eculiar relief. A 
sublime sjiirit of self-devotion characterized that dreadful hour, and exhibited 
itself, as the purest and highest self-devotion generally docs, in a woman’s 
gentle form. 

In the Lansdowne MS. § there is a curious record concerning a charge of 
heresy, brought against Joane Baker in 1510, for having said that “she was sorry 
she had gone in so many jiilgrimages, a$ to St, Saewur's, and divers other pil- 
grimages.” St. Mary Overies is supposed to have received its modern name of 
St. Saviour's after its dissolution, in 1539, at the general breaking up of the 
religious houses, when th(» parishes of St. Mary Magdalen and St. Margaret were 
consolidated, and the Priory church purchased from the King for divine worship. 
The passage just quoted, however, shows that the latter was known as St. Sa- 

• Tlioitgb fJic detention of Jarric« was a most unjiuti liable prm'eeditig, never was captive more faououmbly 
ii 9 ed. The very best jiossible education iiiat llie a^^e could funiiBb was given to him. nisbop VxMghton said only 
the truth when, addressing Henry VI. for his release, he oliser\eil, « His abode with yon secmelh rather to have 
been a rtunaiiiiiig in an academy tliau in any captivity.'* 

t Drake's Hiitoria Anglo-Scotica. 

^ History of the Lives and Reigns of the Five Jameses, Kings of Scotland. ^ 978, v. 44, p. 129. 
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viour's nearly thirty years before. In 1532 a dole was given here at the door, 
which attracted such multitudes of people that several persons were smothered 
in the crowd. Two or three years later the King, Henry VIII., ordered a public 
procession to take place in the church, with what object does not appear ; but it 
was performed with great ceremony and splendour. The canons, perhaps, had a 
foreboding' that it would be the last opportunity of the kind afforded them. Fos- 
broke* has minutely described a scene of this nature : — 

“ Then two and two they marchd, and loud bells toll'd ; 

One from a sprinkle holy water flunfc ; 

This bore the relics in a chest of gold. 

Oil arm of that the swinging censer hung : 

Another loud a tinkling hand-bell rung ; 

Four fathers wont that ringing monk brdiinil, 

Who suited psalms of holy David sung ; 

I'licn o’er the cross a stalking sire inclin'd. 

And banners of the church went waving in the wind." 

In 1539 the Priory was dissolved, aud its prior, Linstod, pensioned off with 
i(X)/. a year. The annual revenue at this period was 624/. &s. 6d. During 
Wyatt's insurrection, in 1554, St. Mary Ovcrics had a narrow escape from de- 
struction ; he and his soldiers having posted themselves in Southwark, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower bent seven great pieces of ordnance, culverins, and demi- 
cannons, full against the foot of the bridge, and against Southwark, and the two 
steeples of St. Olave’s and St. Mary Ovcrics, beside all the pieces on the White 
'lower, and three fauconcts over the Watcr-gate.’*t The inhabitants of South- 
wark were greatly alarmed, and begged Wyatt to depart, which he did. His 
soldiers, however, sacked the palaee, and destroyed its extensive library. The 
next year showed but too clearly that Wyatt had not struggled against any ima- 
ginary evils. Persecution in its worst shape — religious jiersecution — and carried 
to an extreme which England has never known before or since — w^as then begun, 
the appointment of a commission to sit in St. Mary Ovcries for the trial of 
heretics. On the 28th of .January Bishop Hooper and John Rogers were called 
I'cJbrc* this council, excommunicated, and sent to prison till the following day, 
"I *11 they were again brought up with John Bradford, and sentence passed. 
’>rs. Croome and Ferrars, and Mr. Saunders, appeared the next day before 
this dread tribunal of bigots. On the 4th of February the first victim, John 
Rogers, went, with indomitable courage, to the stakes at Smithficld. Others 
rapidly followed, and within th*‘ three years next ensuing between two and three 
hundred jicrsons thus perished. Of the spirit that actuated these martyrs, plain 
John Bradford’s letter to Cranmer, Ridleys and Latimer, written about this 
l>eriod, affords as good an example as some of the more brilliant passages which 
have been jireservcd in connexion with this subject. “ This day, I think, or to- 
morrow at the uttermost, hearty Hooper, sincere Saunders, and trusty Taylor 
t^i'd their course and receive their crown. The next am I, which hourly look for 
the porter to open me the gates after them, to enter into the desired rest.” What 
^«uld persecution do with men like these ? Not four years after the commission 
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had sat, and sent its Protestant victims by wholesale to the stake, we find an 
order to dispose of the Popish vestments/’ for the purpose of repairing the 
church ; consisting of robes of black velvet and crimson satin, with lyans” of silver, 
and knobs of gold, a deacon's cope of green velvet and crimson, with flowers of 
gold, &c. ; and two years later all the valuable Latin records of the Priory were 
burnt, as we have before intimated, as “superstitious” remains of Popery. About 
1.078 the church \ras rejwiired in many parts, “ and within throughout richly and 
very worthily beautified/’ Ibider the year 1G07 we find in the Register of 
Burials of St. Mary Overi(‘s a few words that serve rather to stimulate than 
to satisfy the imagination : — “ Ldmond Shaksyiere, player, in the church.” This 
was the great dramatist's brother ; and who, doubtless, was followed to the 
grave by him as chief mourner. A somewhat similar recollection belongs to the 
year 102.0, when the same register records the death and burial of *"Mr. John 
Fletcher, a man, in the church.”* It is curious that J/r. should be prefixed to 
the name of this great ]>oet ; a feature which distinguishes it from hundreds of 
others. Aubrey thus describes the circumstances attending his death : — “ In the 
great plague of 1625 a knight of Norfolk or Suffolk invited him into the country ; 
he stayed but to make himself a suit of clothes, and, while it was making, fell 
sick and died ; this I heard from the tailor, who is now a very old man and clerk 
of St. Mary Overy.” We conclude this (the historical) portion of our notice 
with a passage from Strype’s Stow, written about 1713, and describing its state, 
&c., at that time : — ” This is now a very magnificent church, since the late repara- 
tion. It hath an huge organ, which was ])rocured by voluntary subscription. 
The rc]»air (it is said) cost the parish 2600/., and that well laid out. The old 
monuments are all refreshed and new painted.” A still more important repara- 
tion has taken place within the last few years, both of the building and its cx- 
ci‘edingly interesting monuments. In all, we believe, above eighty thousand 
j)ounds have been expended on this structure in the present century. 

No one wdio has ])aB6ed over the present London Bridge can be at a loss to 
know the site of St. Mary Overies ; and there can be but few who have not in so 
]>asaing stojiped some time or other at its foot to gaze upon that noble cathedral- 
looking c*difice, jiartly buried in the hollow on the w^estern side of the High Street. 
Whatever advantages belong to a commanding position arc absent here; yet St. 
Mary" Overies has advantages even of position which belong peculiarly to itself. 
Its very lowness enables you, as it were, to look over it, and take in at a glance 
the great size and noble ])ro])ortion6. Its plan is very sim])lc, being that of a 
cross, formed by the Lady Chapel, choir, and nave, extending in a straight line 
nearly three hundred feet eastward from where we stand, and by the transepts 
extending from the main body about forty feet north and south. Where the 
nave, choir, and transepts join, about the centre of the pile, rises the tower, some 
thirty-five feet square, and one hundred and fifty high, y-ct light-looking and 
handsome from the numerous windows wdth which it is pierced and the elegant 
]>innacles that surmount it. In the last repair of the tower, in 1818, it was found 
necessary to circle its entire breadth with three stages of iron bars or tics ; they 

• In tlir “ Tabard,” jjogp 5N, if ih afuMl fhiit Fletclirr and MaBsingt'r lie in one grave in the churchyard. The 
recnnl proveit tliin to have* Ui'ii a niistaki'. 
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arc, however, quite undistinguishablc from the masonry. Along the north or 
river side of St. Mary Overies extends a vast pile of warehouses, which shut off 
all access in that direction ; but on the south is a large open space, from whence 
may be obtained an excellent lateral view. From the farther corner of this spot 
might have been seen, till recently, the view shown in the engraving at the head 
of this paper; that is, beforft the nave was swept away, and a modern-looking 
clnin h, whose lancet windows make but a sorry substitute for the picturesque 
outlines of the old building, erected in its place. 

Of tills new church we need not say much. Its front, which forms the western 
extremity of St. Mary Overies, is chiefly conspicuous for its bold buttresses, its 
^rcat window and pyramidal to]). Within there is a light, airy, and somewhat 
(‘It‘gaiit appearance j)roduccd by the tall, slender columns (with round riclily- 
(•;ii v(*d capitals) which sup])ort the vaulted roof. The organ, a magnificent in- 
sli-innent, is a genuine part of the old pile, although recently enlarged. 

Tjcaving the new church, wc pass round through the churchyard to the en- 
trance of the old. Here Massinger lies. This is a dreary place for a poct*s re- 
mains to rest in. There is scarcely a patch of green to be found, much less a 
flower. A few miserable trees there arc to be sure, but even they have all 
shrunk together into a comer against the wall, where, as they can get no farther, 
they remain, and patiently dwindle away. Scattered about arc a few half-formed 
graves, looking like so many heaps of rubbish ; and wc cannot move without 
slriking before us some crumbling remains of humanity. 

Wc must not omit to notice, in passing, the projecting transept with its beau- 
tiful window, Aich is a restoration of the exquisite work discovered a few years 
:ig() among 'the remains of Winchester Palace: it doubtless lighted the noble 
hall of the latter, the very scene of the banquet before referred to, on that hap- 
]»iest of the days of the far from unha]>])y life (notwithstanding his captivity and 
awful death) of the royal jioet of Scotland. Having ]>aBsed the transept, wc find 
ourselves opposite the choir with its pinnacled buttresses, sending off, like so 
many ])rotecting arms, its flying arches to the lower-roofed aisle by its side. 
From the aisle formerly projected the chapel founded by Bishop Bupibus, 
whidi was large enough to be used as the parish church of St. Mary Magdalen 
1". lure the consolidation of the latter into St. Saviour’s. It injured the simplicity 

tile edifice, however, and was very jirojKirly removed when it became necessary 
to rebuild the greater portion of the choir in 1822-3. Through a small pointed 
ari-hcd doorway we obtain admittance to the interior : and a more beautiful and 
accurate specimen of the architecture of the thirteenth century, restored though 
it. be, it would jicrhaps be impossible to find, than that which here meets the eye. 
^ et if the part be thus beautiful, what must have lieen the effect of the wholes when 
the entire length of the church from the altar-screen — including the choir, the in- 
tersection of the transepts (with the light from the windows of the tower stream- 
ing down), and the nave — was all open, and the eye passed along a magnificent 
IJcrspectivc of pillars below, and story upon story of arches above, till it 
rested on the fine old western window at the extremity, nearly two hundred and 
fifty feet distant I The nave is now gone, and a screen reaching to the roof shuts 
off all view beyond the transejits. Wc must, however, make the most of what 
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remains to us ; and so let us stand for a moment with our back to this screen^ 
and enjoy the beautiful scene here pictured. 



[The (’Innr.J 


The p(»ws and other ])araphcrnalia have been recently removed; and the 
beautiful but diln])idated altar-screen, Bupj>osed to ha\e been carted by Bishop 
Fox (from the pelican, his favourite device, lamijr in the cornice), most exquisitely 
restored. There remains but to sweep away a most unsightly mass of stair- 
casinfT between the transepts, which at present forms tlie only entrance to the 
galleries of the new church, to make St. Mary Overies all that the most enthu- 
siastic antiejuary could desire. We must pause a moment longer before the 
screen. It consists essi'iitially of four stories of niches hir statues, divided by 
half-bmgth ])rojccting figures of angels. The centre forms three larger niches, 
one above the other, which give an air of grandeur to thi* whole. At the bottom 
arc the Comniandjneiits inscribed in an antique-looking letter, with all the adorn- 
ments of gay colours and bright gilding. The whole work is most (exquisitely 
sculptured and most profusely ornamented. Here men arc* chasing animals, 
there BU])porting the sUmder angular-sha])cd shafts or buttresses which divide 
the niches from each other, (irotesque heads ])eej) out from this jiart, fair flowers 
and foliage attract the e>e to that; yet these details are all subordinate to the 
general eflect ; it is not the less a chaste because a most richly elaborate work of 
art. 

One of the most interesting sepulchral remains of St. Mary Overies is the 
effigy of the Knight Templar, w ho lies in a WH>oden frame or box in the choir, 
though wc have taken the* liberty of removing him to a place to which wc think 
he more properly belongs, namely, one of the two arches in the north aisle ; 
which, jdaced side by side, and exactly alike each other, have evidently had 
one common origin — have l»een devoted to some similar and connected purpose. 
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That connoxion wc‘ venture to think is, their being the original burial-places 
(if the two founders of the eliureh of 1106, “ William Pont dc TArche and 
William Dauncy, Knights^ Normans ; " and wc further venture to say^ it is 



highly probable that the effigy represented above shows us one of those two 
]K‘rsonagcs. It is hollow and of wood, a circumstance that points to the cause 
ol' the loss of its fellow — the fires which at different times have injured the 
(astern end of St. Mary Overies. Within the box, and below the Templar, 
li(‘s the stone elligy of an emaciated man, wrapped in a shroud, which is 
drawn u]) in a very curious manner, at the back of the head, into a long pro- 
jecting knot. Ste|)ping into the space between the transepts, we perceive above 
us the tower, with a flat jiainted roof, which is supported on four magnificent 
arches formed by the junction of as many ])iers; showing, in their size and 
strength and elastic beauty, how lightly they bear their gigantic burdens, and how 
many an age must yet ])ass away before they will grow weary of, or stoop 
under it. Wc must ascend the tower if it be only to gaze at the prospect from its 
summit. Aye, there lies outspread before us, London, with all its indistin- 
guishable masses of human dwellings; its crowding spires and turrets; its stately 
dome towering above all, the central object of the mighty picture, which gives 
uniM. harmony, proportion to the whole; and lastly, there is the great river, 
^'hich has borne bravely hither upon its capacious bosom the argosies of a 
thousand ports. The tower is graced by a fine ])Cal of twelve bells, and 
sundry tablets in the belfry record the exploits performed upon them by the 
"College,” “Cumberland,” and other such ambitious “youths.” An old church 
is always a solemn place. The silence, — the repose almost unearthly which hangs 
about it, — dispose the mind to serious meditation ; and in the presence of the 
many dead lying there, who can forget ho is himself mortal? Yet walk round, 
and examine the memorials which affection, or friendship, or vanity, or ostenta- 
tious professing gratitude have reared along its walls, and what a strange medley 
of associations do we find ! The grave brings stranger bedfellows together than 
poverty — more startling contrasts than the world! Death is ever 3 rwhere the bur- 
den, yet how varied the song ! In St. Mary Overies it is as in most other of such 
edifices ; the ludicrous, or merely fanciful, sadly outnumber the pathetic or beau- 
tiful epitaphs. That to a lady who is styled “a maid of honour” in celestial 
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dignity is amusing; but it is not equal to one which formerly stood in the Lady 
Chapel : — 

“ not f(ir liim, siiiw lie i» gone before 
I'o heaven, wlierc grocers there arc many more'" 

The principal, monuments of St. Mary Overics extend round the three walls of 
each of the transepts, and along the north aisle^ and arc placed generally within lofty 
pointed arches, corres])onding with those shown in our engraving of the choir ; and 
of which, indeed, they make the transcjits appear to be but continuations of the choir, 
running off at right angles. A large monument to the memory of the Rev. T. Jones 
was erected by two of his parishioners as a memorial of “ the edification they 
received iroin his faithful labours in the ministry.” The monument to William 
Emerson exhibits a very diminutive emaciated figure in a shroud drawn up 
behind the head, like that before mentioned. lie is lying on a mat, rolled 
jiartly up under his head. The whole is most delicately and beautifully 
sculptured. Gower's monument adjoins this. Immediately opposite, our 
attention is drawn to one of those specimens of painted sculpture which form 
so distinguishing a feature of St. Mary Overics. It rc^ircsents a life-like bust of 
John Bingham, Esq., saddler to Queen Elizabeth and King James. The com- 
plexion and features, the white ruff and black moustachios, the dark jerkin and 
red waistcoat, of the saddler to royalty, arc all here preserved in their natural 
colours and aspect. Crossing to the north transept, our attention is attracted by 
a curious emblematical monument, of most imj)osing ajjpearance, to the memory 
of William Austin, Esq., 1633, richly painted, carved, and gilded. This is a 
most remarkable specimen of Bcul])tured allegory — ]>uzzling us with angels, 
rocks, suns, and serpents. We are doubtless indebted for the invention of the 
whole to Mr. William Austin himself, whose poem entitled “ Certain Devout, 
Learned, and Godly Meditations,” is a fit accompaniment to the conceits of the 
scu1])ture. 

Next to this poet of the sepulchre lies one who doubtless in his day contributed 
somewhat more than his share to the making that sepulchre populous. Dr. Lock- 
ycr, the famous empiric of the time of Charles II. His effigy represents a 
ros})cctable-Iooking personage, attired in a thick curled wig and furred gown, 
pensively reclining upon some jnllows, as though he half doubted the truth of 
the friendly projdiecy in his epitaph: — 

" His virtues and his pills arc so well known, 

That envy can’t confine them under stone.*’ 

l.fcaving the transept for the north aisle, we arrive at the monument of John 
Trehearne, gentleman porter to James 1., with the busts of himself and wife, 
both having the ruff round their necks, gilt buttons down their breasts, and gilt 
bands round their waists. They hold a tablet between them bearing a quaint 
inscription. 

The space oj)poBito, between two of the pillars of the choir, is occupied by the 
monument of Richard Humble, alderman of London. Upon the top of the tomb, 
und(T a large painted and gilded arch, are kneeling figures of the alderman and 
his tw'o wives. On the front and back of the tomb are representations of 
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their children ; that on the north has the followinja^ bcautiiul inscription, which 
is a slightly varied extract from a poem attributed to Francis Quarles : — 

“ Like to the damask rose ym sec. 

Or like the blosBom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty *flo\ier of May, 

Or like the morninf; of the day. 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 

Even so is Man, whose thread is spun. 

Drawn out, and cut, and so is dune. 

The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

'I’he llower fades, the morning hasteth ; 

The sun sets, tlic sliadow flies, 

The gourd eoiisunic's, and Man he dies.** 

A few steps farther we find a door at the extremity of this, the north aisle ; 
we pass through, and find ourselves in the far-famed Lady Chapel ; the 
beautiful building which occuj)ies the eastern extremity of the church, and the 
lery site pointed out by Stow as that of the ancient House of Sisters 
"‘beyond the choir,” where Mary Overy herself was buried. No monument 
riH'urds her memory, nor is any needed. St. Mary Ovcrics itself is her most 
magnificent mausoleum. Stow speaks of this building as the Chapel, 

ill former times called Our Lady's Chapel ; and indeed, though very old, 
it now may be called a new one, because newly redeemed from such use and 
employment as, in respect of that it was built to — divine and religious duties — 
may very well be branded with the title of wretched, base, and unworthy. For 
thill which before this abuse was, and is now, a fair and beadtiful chapel, liy those 
that were then the corporation was leased and let out, and their house of God 
made a bakehouse. * * * In this place they had their ovens, in that a bolting 
J)hicc, in that their kneading trough, and in another, 1 have heard, a hog's trough.” 
If the old tojiographcr's generous indignation was so great at the mere temporary 
desecration of the fair and beautiful chapel,” what would he have said had he 
lived two hundred years later, and witnessed the strenuous efforts then made for 
its entire destruction? Never, perhaps, had so fine a work of art so narrow an 
escape. In preparing the approaches to London Bridge, the Committee agreed 
grant a space of sixty feet for the better display of St. Mary Ovcrics, on the 
eutidition that the Lady Chapel was swept away. The matter appeared in a fair 
way for being thus settled, when Mr. Taylor sounded the alarm in one of the daily 
pa])crs. Thomas Saunders, Esq., and Messrs. Cottingham and Savage, the archi- 
tects, actively interfered. A large majority of the parishioners, however, decided 
to accept the proposals of the Committee. In the mean time the gentlemen wo 
have named were indefatigable in their exertions; and they were effectively 
seconded by the press. At a subsequent meeting there was a majority of three 
only for pulling down the chapel ; and on a poll being demanded and obtained, 
there ultimately appeared the large majority of 240 for its preservation. The 
excitement of the hour was prudently used to obtain funds to restore it, which 
has been most successfully accomplished. Honour to the individuals who so 
boldly pioneered the way ! Having gazed awhile upon those slender, tree-like 
])illars, sending off their countless branches till they appear to form one con- 
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tinuity of shade/' stretching over all, rather than a more mason's groined roof~ 
having also admired the effect of the elegantly painted shields of arms which here 
and there enrich the windows, we now turn an inquiring gaze around to see what 
else of interest may belong to the Lady Chapel, until the tomb of Bishop 
Andrews is perceived, which at once arrests and fixes the attention. Seldom has the 
world seen a man more worthy of its united love and veneration than he whose 
remains lie here interred ; and seldom has the world been so willing as in his 
case to acknowledge such claims upon it. He was successively Dean of West- 
minster, Bishop of Chichester, Bishop of Ely, and lastly, in 1618, Bishop of Win- 
chester. His great learning made him a favourite with the King ; his piety and 
virtues with the people ; his fascinating eloquence with both. He was one of the 
authors of our common translation of the Bible. It is recorded that towards the 
close of his life the manuscript of his ' Manual for Private Devotions/ &c., was 
scarcely ever out of his hands, and after his death it was found worn in pieces and 
wet with his tears. That death made a great sensation. Milton, then only about 
sixteen or seventeen, wrote, in Latin, an impassioned elegy to his memory, 
which Caw])er has translated. The good bishop's tomb was formerly in the 
Bishop’s Chapel, a small edifice projecting eastward beyond the Lady Chapel. 
It had originally a fair canopy upon black marble pillars, with a long inscription, 
commencing, “ Reader, if thou art a Christian, stay ; it will be worth thy tarrying 
to know how great a man lies here.” This canopy was destroyed by the falling 
in of the roof of the chapel in the fire of 1676. During the lute alterations this 
chapel was pulled down, and the tomb removed to its present site. The latter 
was then opened, and his coffin seen within, in an excellent state of preservation, 
closely bricked up. It rested on a cross of brickwork. The leaden coffin bore 
siin])ly his initials. L. A., Lancelot Andrews. 
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aproarious, until, to be relieved of thie nuisance, he cornea to terms with his 
nephew for a portion of his fortune, and is relieved of the Silent Woman, who is 
in reality a boy in disguise. Wc extract the dialogue which will form a text to 
our paper ; the speakers being Truewit, Clerimont, and a Pago : — 

True, I mot that stiff piece of formality, his uncle, yesterday, with a huge 
turban of night-caps on his head, buckled over his ears. 

Cler, O I that’s his custom when he walks abroad. He can endure no noise, 

man. 

** Tme, So I have heard. But is the disease so ridiculous in him as it is 
made? They say he has been upon divers treaties with the fish-wives and 
orange-wonicn ; and articles propounded between them ; marry,^ the chimney- 
swoejiers will not be drawn in. 

Clft, No, nor the broom-men; they stand out stiffly. He cannot endure a 
costard-monger ; he swoons if ho hear one. 

'' True, Methinks a smith should be ominous. 

“ Cler. Or any hammer-man. A brasier is not suffer'd to dwell in the parish, 
nor an armourer. He would have bang'd a pewterer’s 'prentice once upon a 
Shrove-Tuesday's riot, for being of that trade, when the rest were quit. 

“ Drue, A trmn]iet should fright him terriWy, or the hautboys. 

“ fVry. Out of his senses. The waits of the city have a pension of him not to 
come near that ward. This youth ])ractised on him one night like the bellman, 
and never left till ho had brought him down to the door with a«long sword ; and 
there feft him flourishing with the air. 

** l*(tfre. Why. sir, he hath chosen a street to lie in, so narrow at both ends 
that it will receive no coaches, nor carts, nor any of these comnum noises: and 
llierefore we that love him devise to bring him in such as we may, now and then, 
for his OMTcise, to breathe liini. He wimld grow resty c‘l&e in his cage; his 
virtue would rust with(jut action. 1 entreated a bearward, one day, to come down 
with the dogs of some four ])arishes that way. and I thank him he did ; and cried 
his games under Master Morose’s window ; till he was sent crying away, with his 
head made a most bleeding s])ectacle to the multitude. And, another time, a 
fencer marching to his prize had his drum most tragically run through, for taking 
that street in his way at my request. 

** True. A good wag! How docs he for the bells? 

C/tr. O ! in the queen’s time he was wont to go out of town every Saturday 
at ten o'clock, or on holyday eves. But now, by reason of the sickness, the 
perpetuity of ringing has him devise a room with double walls and treble 

ceilings; the windows close shut aud caulk’d: and there he lives by candle- 
light.” 

The first class of noises, then, against which Morose protected his ears by 
huge turban of night-caps,” is that of the ancient and far-famed London Cries. 
Wo have here the very loudest of them — fish-wives, orang^-womcn, chimney- 
sweepers, broom-men, costard-mongers. But we might almost say that there 
were hundreds of other cries ; and therefore, reserving to ourselves some opportu- 
nity for a special enumeration of a few of the more remarkable of these cries, we 
shall now slightly group them, as they present themselves to our notice during 
successive generations. 
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And flnt let n» go bank as &t u the days of Henry V. Lydgale» in Ua Tory 
curious poem of 'London Lyekpeny/* has recorded the cries of four centuries 
ago, He tells us that at the door of Westminster Hall, 

** Fleming begun on me for to cry. 

Muter, what will you coprn or buy, 

FmefaU haUt or ipeeiacl§» to read f** 

Spectacles to road before printing was invented must have had a rather limited 
market ; but we must bear in mind where they were sold. In Westminster Hall 
there were lawyers and rich suitors congregated, — ^worshipful men, who had a 
i^ritton law to study and expound, and learned treatises diligently to peruse, and 
titles to hunt after through the labyrinths of line and recovery. The dealer in 
spedacles was a dealer in hats, as we see; and the articles were no doubt both of 
foreign manufacture. But lawyers and suitors had also to feed, as well as to read 
with spectacles; and on the Thames side, instead of the coffeehouses of modem 
(Ute, were tables in the open air, where men every day ate and drank jollily, as 
they now do at a horse-race : — 

** Cooks to me they took good intent, 

And preferred me bread with ale and wine, 

Ribs of beef both fat and full fine : 

A fair cloth they gan for to sjiread ” 

London itself seems to have been especially full of food and the cries of feed- 
ing In Eastcheap 

One cries rths qf beef autl many a pic.” 

In Ctinwyke Street (Gannon Street) 

“ Then comes in one crying hot sheep' s feet,'* 

Those i\ho preferred a vegetable diet had their choice. — 

“ Hot peasrnd one began to i ry 

and the dessert was not wanting, for there was the cry of 

“ Strawberries ripe, and cherites in the rtse.Y* 

There were venders of pepper and saffron,^' bidding him draw near ; and the 
cr\ which is still heard and tolerated by law, that of tnackerel, rang through every 
'•I ri et There was the cry of " rvshes green,^' which tells us of by -gone customs — * 
rushes far the floor. In Cheap (Chcapsidc) he saw much people standing, who 
I>roolaimed the merits of their velvets, silk, lawn, and Paris thread. These, how- 
ever, were shopkeepers; but th**7r shops were not after the modem fashion of 
plate-glass windows, and carpeted floors, and lustres blazing at night with a 
splendour that would put to shame the glories of an eastern palace. They were 
rude booths, the owners of which bawled as loudly as the itinerants ; and they 
'U‘nt on bawling for several centuries, like butchers in a market, so that, in 1628, 
Alexander Gell, a bachelor of divinity, was sentenced to lose his ears and to bo 
degraded from the ministry, for giving his opinion of Charles I., that ho was 
fitter to stand in a Chcapside shop with an apron before him, and say "what 
lack ye ?*’ than to govern a kingdom.^ With unpaved streets, and no noise of 

* See Silent Highway,* page 0. 

t iZtee— branch, twig, either a natural branch, or tied on idcki M we itill lae them, 
t See filba*f <Letten/ vol. iii. p* 370. 
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coaches to drown any particular sounds we may readily imagine the din of the 
groat London thorougb&res of four centuries ago, produced by all this vociferous 
demand for custom. The chief body of London retailers were then itinerant,—* 
literally pedlcrs; and those who had attained some higher station were simply 
Btall-lcec])CTs. The streets of trade must have borne a wonderful resemblance to 
a modern fair. Com]>ctition was then a very rude thing, and the loudest voice 
did something iierhaps to carry the customer. 

If the ago of the Stuarts was not the greatest period of London cries (and it 
is probable that the progress of refinement had abolished many of them), that 
period has preserved to us the fullest records of their wonderful variety. Artists 
of all countries and times have delighted to represent those peculiarities of 
costuipe and character which belong to the history of cries. Annibal Carracci 
has immortalized the cries of Bologna; and from the time of James 1. to 
that of George IV., wo have woodcuts and etchings almost numberless of the 
erics and Itinerant Trades of London. There is a very rare sheet of wood- 
cuts in the British Museum, containing twelve cries ; and these may be taken, on 
the authority of Mr. Smith, the late keeper of the prints, as of the same date as 
Ben Jonson's ** fish wives and costard-mongers.** We have here the reverend 
watchman, with his Hang oiityour light,*' and the noisy ‘M)cllman,*’ described 
and engraved in a recent pajier. The “ orange-women ** of Ben Jonson arc here 
figured to the life. The familiar mention of the orange-sellers in the ' Silent 
Woman,* and this very early rejirescntation of one of them, show how general 
the use of this fruit had become in England at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century It is stated, though the story is somewhat apocryphal, that the first 
oranges wore imported by Sir Walter llaleigh. It is probable that about his 
time they first became an article of general commerce. We now consume about 
two hundred and fifty millions of oranges every year. The orange- women who 
carried the golden fruit upon their heads through every street and alley, with the 
musical cry of 

“ Fatr temofis and oranges. 

Oranges and citruns," 

lasted for a century or two. The * Cries ’ of Tempest were published in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, but many of the designs, which are by 
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MauTon (aometiinea spelt Lauron), belong uncjucstionably to an earlier period. 
The orange-woman became^ as everything else became, a more prosaic person 
as she approached our own times. She was a barrow-woman at the end of the 
last century ; and Person has thus described her 

'* As I walked through the Strand so cheerhU and gay, 

I met a young girl arwheeling a barrow ; 

Fine firuit, air, Bays she, and a bill of the play.'* 

'J"he transformation was the same with the chcrry-women. The 
**Strawberriei ripe, and cherrira in the riie,” 

of the days of Henry V., was a poetical cry. It must have come over the car, 
telling of sunny gardens not a sparrow’s flight from the city, such as that of 
the Bishop of Ely in Holbom,* and of plenteous orchards which could spare 
their boughs as well as their fruit. Cherry ripe'^ was the cry in the seventeenth 
century ; and we al^ know how Herrick has married the words to poetry which is 
not the worse for having been as popular in our own day as ''Jump Jim Crow 
« Cherry ripe — ripe— ripe — I cry, 

Full and fair ones ; come, and buy : 

If BO be you ask mo where 
They do grow? I answer, there. 

Where my Julia'B lips do smile. 

There *8 the land, or cherry-isle ; 

Whose plantations fully show 
All the year where cherries grow." 

What a tribute to the fine old poet, who says, 

" I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowers," 

1.0 have had the dirty lanes of London, two hundred years after his death, made 
vocal with words that seemed to gush from his heart like the nightingale's song ! 



[Orangus. — 1841.] 

But the cries of " Cherry ripe^' and of " Fair oranges^' arc no longer heard. 
The barrow laden with its golden or ruby treasures no longer is wheeled 
securely through the Strand. Driven off the pavement by the throng of popula- 
liou, the orange- woman stands upon the edge of the kerb, ]>oi 8 ing her laden 
basket so as to present the least impediment to the passengers, and thus satisfy 

* See Riohaid 111., Act iii. So. 0. 
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the inoxorablo policeman. She i« now silent. Eren Morose, with his turban 
of nightcaps/' would shun her not. 

Wo shall not readily associate any very agreeable sounds with the voices of 
the "fish-wives." The one who cried " in Lydgate's day had probably 

no such explanatory cry as the ** Macherd alive^ alioe ho of modem times. In 
tho seventeenth century the cry was New mackerel;*^ and in the same way wc 
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have New VTalUfieet oysierst'*' and “ Neto flotmdersy The freshness of fish must 
have been a considerable recommendation in those da)’^s of tardy intercourse. 
But quantity was also to be taken into the account, and so we find the cries 
of " Buy my dish of great snieltb y” " great plaice great mubseh,*' Such arc the 
fish-cries in Overton's various collections. The respectable one-eyed lady whom 
wc here present is in Tempest's set; and her cry is ** Four for sijcpcnci, 
mackerel'^ She is to be contrasted with the damsel gaily tripping with a basket 
on her head, to the cry of “ Ihty my dish of great ec/^/' and with another sjirightly 
maiden, who vociferates “ Vrah^ crab, any crabs The fish-wives are no longer 
seen in our great thoroughfares. In Tottenham Court Road, indeed, which 
still retains the character of a market, they stand in long rows as the evening 
draws in, uitli }faper-lanthorns stuck in their baskets on Ark nights; and there 
thc'y vociferate as loudly as in the old time. 

The “costard-monger” that Morose dreaded, still lives amongst us, and is still 
nois^ He bawls so loud even to this day, that he puts his hand behind his car 
to mitigate the sensation which he inflicts upon his own tympanum. He was 
originally an apple-seller, whence his name ; and, from the mention of him in the 
old dramatists, he appears to have been frequently an Irishman. In Jonson's 
‘Bartholomew Fair,* he cries pears,'' Ford makes him cry pippins*' He is 
a quarrelsome fellow, according to Beaumont and Fletcher: — 

“ And then he 'll r ul like & rude coBtermonger, 

That CK'hoolboyB had cozened of his apple. 

As loud and BenseleaB." 

The costermonger is now a travelling shopkeeper. We encounter him not in 
Cornhill, or Holbom, or the Strand : in the neighbourhood of the great markets and 
well-stored shops he travels not. But his voice is heard in some silent streets 
stretching into the suburbs ; and there his donkey-cart stands at tho door, as the 
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diiifry •errant-maid cheapena a bundle of cauliflowera. He baa all 

the tradea that were anciently repreaented % aueb criea aa " Buy my mUeholiut, 
miarett;" "Bipe eowemaienf” “ White onuma, tohite St. T^omae* enuuu i** "White 
radiehs” " R^ymmgbeam i" "Any baking pears " Bipe ^teragot." He would 
he indignant to encounter auch petty chapmen interfering with hia wholcaale opera- 
tions. Ho would rail againat them aa the city shopkeepera of the aixteenth and 
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Si \ ( Titeonlh centuries railed against itinerant traders of every denomination. In the 
«!**> s of Elizabeth, they declare hy act of common council, that in ancient times the 
ojuni streets and lanes of the city have been used, and ouf^ht to be used, as the com- 
mon liurhil •!> only, and not for hucksters, pedlers, and hagglers, to stand and sit to 
Sill tii(*ir wares in, and to ])ass from street to street hawkinp^ and offerings their 
In the seventh year of Charles I. the same authorities denounce the 
<>\stci-i\i\(*s, herb->>ivcs, tripe-wives, and the like, as "unruly people,” and they 
(h.iiirc' them somewhat unjustly, as it must ayipear, with "framing to themselves 
ri where!)} to li\e a more easy life than by labour.” 

** How Im^y ih tlio man the woilii callb idle ^ 

'll’< evil, as the citizens term it, seems to have increased; for in 1694 the com- 
' n count il threatened the pedlers and petty chapmen with the terrors of the 
laws against rogues and sturdy beggars, the least penalty being whipping, whe- 
Ihii for male or female. The reason for this terrible denunciation is very 
tamlidl} ])ut : the citizens and <ahoj)keepers are greatly hindered and prejudiced 
in their trades by the hawkers and ]>ed1crs. Such denunciations as these had 
little share in putting down the itinerant traders’ They continued to flourish, 
because society required them; and they vanished from our view when society 
required them no longer. In the middle of the last century they were fairly 
established as rivals to the shopkeepers. Dr. aJohnsun, than whom no man knew 
bondon better, thus writes in the ‘ Adventurer The attention of a new-comer 
IS generall} (irst struck by the multiplicity of cries that stun him in the streets, 
ftnd the variety of merchandise and manufactures which the shopkeepers expose 
on every hand.** The shopkeepers have now ruined the itinerants — not by put- 
ting them down by fiery penalties, but by the competition amongst themselves to 
k«i\ c every article at hand for every man's use, which shall be lietter and cheaper 
than the wares of the itinerant. Whose ear is now ever deafened by the cries of 
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the broom-men ? The Bavarian broom*women, with their ** huy a brocm ** and theit 
hideous 8ong8» belong to the class of street exhibitions. They go with the Savoy- 
ard and his monkey and white mice. But the man who bears about real brooms 
for use has vanished. He was a sturdy fellow in the days of old Morose, carrying 
on a barter whioh in itself speaks of the infancy of civilization. His cry was ** M 
^koes for itonie broomH** Those proclamations for barter no doubt furnished a pecu- 
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liar characteristic of the old London cries. The itinerant buyers were as loud, 
though not so numerous, as the sellers. The familiar voice of oid clowzv^* has lasted 
through some generations ; but the glories of Monmouth Street were unknown when 
a lady in a jieaked bonnet and a laced stomacher went about proclaiming old satin, 
old taffciy,or vchet and a puritanical-looking gentleman, with three hats on his 
head, and a bundle of rapiers in his hand, bawled ‘‘ old cloak s , at fs , or rout s There 
was trading then going forward from honse to house, which careful housewifery and 
a more vigilant police have banished from the daylight, if they ha\e not extir- 
pated it altogether. Bi'fore the shops are open and the ehimne}s send forth 
their smoke, there may be now sometimes seen cree])ing u]> an area a sly-looking 
beldam, who treads as stealthily as a cat. Tinder her cloak has slie a pan, whose 
unctuous contents will some day assist in the enlightenment or purification of the 
world, in the form of candles or soap. But the good lady of the house, who is 
a late riser, knows not of the traiisformation that* is going forward. In the old 
days she would have heard the cry of a maiden, with tub on head and pence in 
hand, of “ any kttr/n it-sivjf harr you, ma/ds i'** and she probably would have dealt 
with her herself, or ha^e forbidden her maids to deal. So is it with the old cry of 
** any old it on taltf money jor The fellow who then went openly about with sack on 
back was a thief, and an encoiirager of thieves ; he now keeps a marine-store. 

A curious parallel might be carried out between the itinerant occupations 
which the progress of society has entirely superseded, and those which even tbe 
most advanced civilization is com|>elled to retain. We can here only hastily 
glance at a few of these differences. The water-carrier is gone. It is impossiblo 
that London can ever again see a man bent beneath the weight of a yoke and 
two enormous pails, vociferating **Netr River watrty In the days of James I. 
the water-carrier bore a large can upon his shoulders, with a towel over his back 
and another over his breast, and he was called a tunkard-bcarer ; and he tra^ 
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veiled to and from tome oondoit, w}u>ee waters were bright ud ever tofiiig, 
and, filling his veseel, he dealt out the quarts and gallons of the precious liquid 
to those who never dreamt of a fiill supply except they lived near the mer-baak 
or close to the conduit He is gonq But he still remains m Paris There are 
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still thert, some three or four thousand patUvrs d^tau, who carry water fiom 
f imily to fainify^ cithci in a cask upon wheels or in pails with yokes It has been 
(oniputcd that 180,000/ is annually paid for this spccub of labour In Madrid 
llic same occupation gives subsistence to a very large numbei of people , and 
there the passenger is invited to taste the puie element, bi ought from a distance 
of thiity miles, by the cry of "Water, ficsh water, fresh from the fountain' 
Who drinks, gentlemen, who drinks^” But the number of peisons thus cm- 
I o\cd, compaicd with the London mdk ca/m/s is no doubt small The cry of 
Mdk,' or the rattle of the milk pail, wdl never cease to be heard in our streets 
J here can be no reservoirs of milki no pipes through which it flows into the 
houses 1 he more extensive the great capital becomes, the more active must be 
the individual exertion to cany about this article of food The old cry was, 
milk here?^* and it was sometimes mingled with the sound of Fresh cheese 
and cfeam,*^ and it then passed into ** Mdk, maids hehw,** and it was then 
shortened into "jfft/A and was finally corrupted into " which some 

"dg interpreted into — dem-eau — half-water But it must still be cned, 

whatever be the ciy The supply of milk to the metropolis is perhaps one of 
the most beautiful combinations of industry we have The days are long since 
))ast when Finsbury had its pleasant groves, and Clcrkenwell was a village, and 
there were green pastures in Holbom, and St Pancras boasted only a little 
rhuich standing in meadows and St Martin's was bterally in the fields Slowly 
hut surely does the baked clay stride o\ cr the clover and the buttercup , and yet 
e\cry frailly in Liondon may be supplied with milk by eight o’clock every mom- 
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ing at tlieir own doom. Where do the cowa abide? They are congregated in 
wondrous masses in the suburbs; and though in spring-time they go out to 
pasture in the fields which lie under the Hampstead and Highgate hills^ or in 
the vales of Dulwich and Sydenham^ and there crop the tender blade, 

'* When proud pied April* dress'd in all his trim. 

Hath put a spirit of yduth in cvcryUiiiig,’* 

yet for the rest of the •year the coarse grass is carted to their stalls, or they 
devour what the breweries and distilleries cannot extract from the grain harvest. 
Long before the unfolding star wakes up the shepherd *' are the London cows 
milked ; and the great wholesale venders of the commodity bear it in carts to 
every part of the town, and distribute it to hundreds of itinerants, who are waiting 
like the water-carriers at the old conduits. It is evident that a perishable com- 
modity which every one rc(]uirc8 at a given hour must be so distributed. The 
distribution has lost its romance. Misson, in his ' Travels ' published at the begin- 
ning of the last century, tells us of the May-games of " the pretty young country 
girls that serve the town with milk.'’ Alas ! the May-games and pretty young 
country girls have both departed, and a milk-woman has become a very un- 
poetical personage. There are few indeed of milk-women who remain. So it is 
with moat of the occupations that associate London with the country. The cry of 
" TVaier-tressos " used to be heard from some barefoot nymph of the brook, who at 
sunrise haddijiped her feet into the bubbling runnel, to carry the green luxury 
to the citizens' breakfast-tables. Water-cresses are now gro>ui like cabbages in 
gardens. The cr> of liosemary and lavender once resounded through the 
thoroughfares ; and every alley smelt “ like Biicklersbury in simple time,” Mr hen 
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the whole street was a mart fhr odoriferous herbs. Cries like theie 
enough now; yet we have heard theta. Crossing a bye-street a week ago we 
felt* an unwonted fragrance in *the air ; and as some one has truly said that 
Bccnts call up the most vivid associations, we had virions of a fidr garden aihr 
and the sports of childhood, and the song of the lark that 

At my window bade good morrow 
Through the sweet briar.** 

There was a palc-looking man with little bunches in his hand, who with a feeble 
voice cried, Buy fny sweet-briar.*' There are stilb^however, silent damsels in 
the less crowded and fashionable thoroughfares who present the passengers with 
mobs-roscs and violets. Gay tells us, 

“ Successive cries the seasons* change declare, 

And mark the monthly progress of the year. 

Hark 1 how the streets with treble voices ring, 

To sell the bounteous product of the spring.** 

We no longer hear the cries which had some association of harmonious sounds 
with fragrant flowers. They degenerated, no doubt, as our people ceased to be 
musical ; and the din of noiseful gain ** exterminated them. 

Of the street trades that arc past and forgotten, the smallcoal-man was one of 
the most remarkable. He tells a tale of a city with few fires; for who could now 
imagine a man earning a living by bawling “ SmaU coals** from door to door, 
uithout any supply but that in the sack which he carries on his shoulders? His 
(iv was, however, a rival with that of Wood to chare** In a capital full of 
hdluTcldsheys, what chance would an aged man now have with his flattering 
s(jlititation of ** Pretty pins ^pretty women f** He who carries a barrel on his back, 
^ith a measure and funnel at his side, bawling Fine writing-inh** is wanted 
neither by clerks nor authors. There is a grocer’s shop at every turn ; and who 
theiefore needs him who salutes us with Lilly-white vinegar? ” The history of 
(•lies ib a history of social changci# The working trades, as well as the venders of 
thirigb that can be bought in every street, are now banished from our thorough- 
fdi(‘s Old chairs to mend** still salutes us in some retired suburb; and wc 
bcc the knife-grinder’s wheel; but who vociferates Any work for John 
t ofper ^** or A brass pot or an iron pot to mend ? ” The trades are gone to those 
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wlko p«j seot and lot What diould we think of our prison discipline now- 
a^ayCj if the voice of lamentation was heard in every street ” Some broken bread 
and meed far the poor priaonere y for tke Lordeeake pify ihe poor f ’* John Howard 
pat down this cry. Or what should we say of the vigilance of excise-officers if 
the cry of aqua viUe met our ears ? The chiropodist has now his half-guinea 
foe; in the old days he stood at comers^ with knife and scissors in hand, 
crying, Come io pick,'* There are some occupations of the streets, however, 
which remain essentially the same, though the form be somewhat varied. The 
sellers of food are of course amongst these. “ Hot peascods," and hot sheep's- 
feet are not popular delicacies, as in the time of Lydgate. Hot vaardemi* 
and Hot coSinge^" arc not the cries which invite us to taste of stewed pears 
and baked apples. But we have still apples hissing over a charcoal fire ; and 
potatoes steaming in a shining apparatus, with savoury salt-butter to put 
lietween the ''fruit" when it is cut ; and greasy sausages, redolent of onions and 
marjoram; and crisp brown flounders; and the mutton-pie-man, with his "toss 
for a penny."* llicc-milk, furmety, barley-broth, and saloop arc no longer in 
request. The greatest improvement of London in our own day has been the 
establishment of coffce-shops, where the artisan may take his breakfast with 
comfort, and even with luxury. It was given in evidence before the Committee 
on Imports last y(*ar, that there are now about eighteen hundred coflee-shops in 
London where the charge for a cup of coffee and a slice of bread and butter is 
as low as a penny ; where a good breakfast may be had for threepence ; where no 
intoxicating liquors arc sold ; and where the newsjiaj^ers and the best periodical 
works may be regularly found. In one of the largest of these establishments, 
where the charge is three halfpence for a cup of coffee and twopence for a cup of 
ten, sixteen hundred persons arc daily served. This is a vast improvement upon 
the old saloop-man, who sold his steaming mixture to the shivering mechanic as 
he cnq)t to his work. It is something better for human hapi)incss than the 
palmy day s of the old coffee-houses. The ‘Sutler ’ and ' Spectator * were the 
refiners of manners; and the papers which are dated from White’s and the 
Grecian derive something perha])& from the tone of society which there prevailed. 
Let not those, if any then* be, who hold that knowledge and taste should be 
luxuries for the few, curl the lip when Mr. Humphries, a coffee-shop keeper, 
informs them, that since he has been in business a manifest improvement has 
taken place in the taste for literature amongst the classes who frequent his house. 

But we are forgetting Morose, and his '* turban of night-caps " Was Hogarth 
familiar with the old noise-hater when he conceived his own " Enraged Musician?" 
In this extraordinary gathering together of the producers of the most discordant 
sounds, we have a representation which may fairly match the dramatist’s descrip- 
tion of street noises. Here we have the milk-maid’s scream, the mackerel-seller’s 
shout, the sweep upon the house-top,— to match the fish- wives and orange- women, 
the broom-men and costard-mongers. The smith, who was " ominous," had no 
longer his forge in the busy streets of Hogarth's time ; the armourer was obso- 
lete : but Hogarth can rival their noises with the pavior's hammer, the sow- 
gclder's horn, and the knife-grinder's wheel. The* waits of the city had a pension 
not to come n(*ar Morose’s ward ; but it was out of the power of the Enraged 
Musician to avert the terrible discord of the blind hautboy-player. The bellmaiii 
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who frightened the eleepere at midnight, wan eztbet; but modem IjadMhhed 
acquired the dnetman’s bell. The bear*ward no longer ioime dnwmtbe itveet 
with the dogs of four parishes, nor did the fencer march with a dram to hie 
priao ; but there was the ballad-singer, with her squalling diild, roariiig worse 
than bear or dog ; and the drum of the little boy playing at soldiers was a more 
abiding nuisance than the fencer. Morose and the Enraged Musician” had 
each the church-bells to fill up the measure of discord. In our own days there 
has been legislation for the benefit of tender ears ; and there are now p^alties, 
with police-constables to enforce them, against all persons blowing any horn or 
using any other noisy instrument, for the purpose of calling persons together, or 
of announcing any show or entertainment, or for the purpose of hawking, selling, 
distributing, or collecting any article, or of obtaining money or alms. These 
are the words of the Police Act of 1839 ; and they are stringent enough to hare 
banished from our streets all those uncommon noises which did something to 
relieve the monotony of the one endless roar of the tread of feet and the rush of 
wheels. The street noise now is deafening when we are in the midst of it ; but 
in some secluded place, such as Lincoln's Inn Gardens, it is the ever-present 
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SkuLlcn sound of angry waves dashing upon the shingles. The horn that pro- 
claimed extraordinary news, running to and fro among peaceful squares and 
secluded courts, was sometimes a relief. The bell of the dustman was not alto- 
gether unpleasant. In the twilight hour, when the shutters were not yet closed, 
and the candles were not yet burning, the tinkle of the muffin-man had something 
in it very soothing. It is gone. But the legislators have still left us our street 
music. There was talk of its abolition ; but they have satisfied themselves with 
enacting that musicians, on being warned to depart from the neighbourhood of 
the house of any Jmuseholder by the occupier or his servant, or by a police- 
constable, incur a praalty of forty shillings by refusal. De la Serre, who came 
to England with Mary de Medici, when she visited the Queen of Charles I., is en- 
thusiastic in his praises of the street music of London : — " In all public places. 
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viAlui^ hMitlx^ and other kinds of instrumentastresoeonimoni for thegratifite* 
tion of indiridoala that in every hour of the day our ean may be charmed with 
their aweet melody." England was then a musical nation ; but from that time 
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nearly to our own her strcot-music became a thing to be legiblated against It 
ought now to be left alonc^ if it cannot be encouraged by the State. 

In the days of Elizabeth, and of James and Charles, the people were sur- 
rounded with music, and imbued with musical associations. The cittern was 
heard in every barber's shop ; and even up to the publication of the ' Tatler ' it 
was the same : 6o into a barber’s anywhere, no matter in what district, and it 
is ten to one you will hear the sounds cither of a fiddle or guitar, or sec the 
instruments hanging up somewhere.” The barbers or their apprentices were the 
performers : “ If idle, they pass their time in life-delighting music.” Thus writes 
a pamphleteer of 1597. Doctor King, about the beginning of the last century, 
found the barbers degenerating in their accomplishments, and he assigns the 
cause: “Turning themselves to periwig-making, they have forgot their cittern 
and their music.” The cittern twanged then in the barbers' shops in the fresh 
mornings especially ; and then came forth the carman to bear his loads through 
the narrow thoroughfares. He also was musical. We all know how Falstaff de- 
scribes Justice Shallow : came ever in the rear-ward of the fashion, and sung 

those tunes to the ovcr-scutchcd housewives that he heard the carmen whistle.” 
He had a large stock of tunes. In Ben Jonson’s 'Bartholomew Fair/ one of the 
charai'ters exclaims, “ If he meet but a carman in the street, and I find him not 
loth to keep him off of him, he will whistle him and all his tunes over at night in 
his sleep.” Half a century later even, "barbers, cobblers, and plowmen,” were 
enumerated as " the heirs of music.” Who docs not perceive that when Isaac 
Walton’s milk-maid sings, — 

“ Come live with rae and be my love,” 

she is doing nothing remarkable 7 These charming words were the common pos- 
session of all. The people were the heirs of poetry as well^k of music, liey 
had their own delicious madrigals to sing, in which music was "married to 
immortal verse/’— and they could sing them. Morley, writing in 1S97« 
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Supper being endedj and muiifi^bdeka^ according to cuatom, being|^.tmlllglii)l to 
the table, the miatreeB of the houae preaented me with a pmit eameatly requMing 
me tP aing; but when, after many excuses, 1 protested unfeignedly that I could 
not, every one began to wonder— yea,.Bome whispered to others, demanding how 1 
was brought up." In a condition of society like this, the street music must have 
been worth listening to. ** A noise of musicians,*’ as a little band was called, was 
to bo found everywhere ; and they attended upon the guests in taverns and ordi- 
naries, and at ''good men’s feasts” in private houses. In 'The Silent Woman,’ 
it is said, "the smell of the venison, going through the streets, will invite one 
noise of fiddlers or other and again, " They have intelligence of all feasts ; 
there's good correspondence betwixt them and the London cooks.” Feasts were 
then not mere occasions for gluttony and drunkenness, as they became in the next 
generation. As the drunkenness went on increasing, the taste for music wont on 
diminishing. In the next century, the 'Tatlcr’ writes, "In Italy nothing ia 
more frequent than to hear a cobbler working to an opera tune ; but, on the con- 
trary, our honest countrymen have so little an inclination to music, that they 
seldom begin to sing till they arc drunk.” Thus we went on till the beginning 
of the present century, and indeed later. The street music was an indication of 
the popular taste. Hogarth’s blind hautboy -player, and his shrieking ballad- 
singer, arc no caricatures. The execrable sounds which the lame and the blind 
produced were the mere arts of mendicancy. The principle of extorting money 
by hideous sounds was carried as far as it could go by a fellow of the name of 
Killing, called Blind Jack, who performed on the flageolet with his nose. Every 
description of street exhibition was accompanied with these terrible noises. The 
\aulter, and the dancing lass, and the tumbler creeping through a hoop, and the 
l>uppot-showman, and the dancing dogs, and the bear and monkey, had each their 
o^vn peculiar din, whether of drum, fiddle, horn, or bag])ipcB, compared with 
^'hu■h the music of Morose*s bear-ward and fencer would have been as the har- 
mony of the spheres. 



[Ueu-«ard — IIooabth.] 

In the fashionable squares, towards the close of the last century, matters were 
ft little mended. Dayes, who publidied a collection of street views about 1789, 
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llM fim u th« group which ooududes our paper. Here we have Ae erguh, 
Che triangle^ the tambrariue, and Ae hurdygui;dy,-<-eadi ilriviBg which dirald 
he loudoeW and winning by their united exertions Ae npplauw of all l^atandeii. 
After Ae peace our thoroughfares gradually resounded wiA the somewhat hn* 
proved melody of the street*nngers of Paris; and a lady wiA a neat eo^iire 
accompanied Ae organ with the monotonous chant of “ Le gai Troubadour." 
An Italian was now and then imported with his guitar; and his knowledge of 
harmony compensated for his somewhat cracked voice. All at once glee-singers 
started up ; and they are now common. Then a "noiso" or two of really tolerable 
ins^mental peribrmors were to bo found in Portland Place and other streets of 
the west; and oven Aose who wore ftmiliar with Rossini might stop to listen 
We ore still advancing; and in a few years the Act whiA protects housekeepers 
from Ae nuisance of street musicians will bo a dead letter. 



[Sir 1 1 Muhif — I7H ] 
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IX.— ROMAN LONDON. 

Wk arc apt to think and speak of the Roman occupation of Britain as if it had 
been little more than a mere inroad into the country— a brief episode having 
scarcely anything to do with the main course of our history. Our modern 
English civilization has over its whole surface so completely Teutonic and feudal 
a colour, that we can hardly conceive ourselves to have been other than Normans 
or Saxons from our first emerging out of barbarism. Yet our island was in 
great ])art a Roman country, in a certain sense, for not less than six hundred 
years. So long was it from the invasion of Julius Caesar, which, if it did not 
actually make us tributaries to Rome, not only brought us into constant inter- 
course with Romanized Gaul, but, as Strabo, writing within fifty years after, 
rt'cords, made almost the whole island familiarly known to the Romans, till the 
last remnants of the social fabric raised by that great people were thrown down 
and swept away by the Saxons in the latter part of the sixth century. That is 
very nearly one-third of the whole period that has elapsed from the landing of 
Caisar to the present hour. It is within a few years of as long a time as the 
English have been settled in Ireland. It is a portion of our history of as great 
extent as has passed since the middle of the reign of Henry III. — since the 
intermediate point between the grant of Magna Charta and the establishment of 
the House of Commons — a date which may be said to stand almost at the com- 
mencement of the whole system of our existing civilization. Or even if we 
reckon the era of Roman Britain only from the expedition of Claudius, which 
(‘ominenccd the colonization of the country a hundred years after its first inva- 
sion, to the breaking up of the imperial government in the beginning of the 
fifth century, still here is a period of above three centuries and a half — or as long 
ft® from the present day back to the wars of the Roses. To a Briton, therefore, 
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f||k|te last days of the Roman dominioni the retroepect oven over this period only^ 
iinS||to it had been as completely established on the banks of the Thames 
iPUHlllte banks of the Tiber, was as extended as that which takes in to us of the 
piiilHut day the whole rise and progress of the modern political system of Europe. 
It was the same as it is to us now to cast our view back over whatever has 
gtown up and happened in England during the whole rule of the House of 
Hanover, the House of Stuart, and the House of Tudor— including the Revolu- 
tion, the Great Rebellion, the Union of the Crowns, the Reformation — ^being 
probably, at the least, three-fourths of the entire amount of the political and 
social causes which have operated to make the country and the people what they 
now arc. 

There is .sound sense and truth, as well as elegant fancy, in what has been 
written by the excellent Camden: ^'Whilst I treat of the Roman empire in 
Britain (which lasted, as I said, about 476 years), it comes into my mind how 
many colonies of Romans must have been transplanted hither in so long a time; 
what numbers of soldiers were continually sent from Romo, for garrisons ; how 
many persons were despatched hither, to negotiate affairs, public or private ; and 
that these, intermarrying with the Britons, seated themselves here, and multiplied 
into families ; for wherever^ says Seneca, the Honian conquers^ he inhabits. So that 
I have oft-times concluded that the Britons might derive themselves from the 
Trojans by these Romans, who doubtless descended from the Trojans, with 
greater probability than cither the Arverni, who from Trojan blood styled them- 
selves brethren to the Romans, or the Mamertini, Hedui, and others, who upon 
fabulous gi’ounds grafted themselves into the Trojan stock. For Rome, that 
common mother, as one calls her, challenges all such as citizens 

Quns donmit, ncxuqiio pio Icii^nqua revinxit. 

Whom conquered she in sacred bonds hath tied.”* 

However, wc do not desire to stand pledged to the Trojan part of this specu- 
lation. 

The spot on which London is built, or at least, that on which the first buildings 
were most probably erected, was pointed out by nature for the site ol‘ a city. It 
was the suspicion of the sagacious Wren, as wc arc informed in the ' Parentalia,’ 
that the whole valley between Camberwell Hill and the hills of Essex must have 
been anciently filled by a great frith or arm of the sea, which increased in width 
towards the cast ; and that this estuary was only in the course of ages reduced to 
a river by the vast sand-hills which were gradually raised on both sides of it by 
the wind and tide, the effect being assisted by embankments, which on the Essex 
side are still perfectly distinguishable as of artificial origin, and are evidently works 
that could only have been constructed by a people of advanced mechanical skill. 
Wren himself ascribed these embankments to the Romans ; and it is stated that 
a single breach made in them in his time cost 17,000/. to repair it — from which 
wo may conceive both how stupendous must have been the labour bestowed on 
their original construction, and of what indispensable utility they are still found 
to be. In fact, were it not for this ancient barrier, the broad and fertile meadows 
stretching along that border of the river would still be a mere marsh, or a bed of 
sand overflowed by the water, though left perhaps dry in many places on the 

* Britannia, GibioD'i TVaiialation ; p.iiirn. Edit, of ITSS. 
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retirement of the tide. We have in a former paper* expreaeed An opi&im« l|jfj|it 
Dion Cassius must have been mistaken in stating that there wee a' bridge^ 
the Thames at the time of the invasion of Claudius^ or rather of hie IMpR# 
Aulus Plautius^ in a.d. 43; and« indeed, it is clearly impossible that thenpaRdd 
have been anything of the kind where he places it — only a IMe oiore thij||kQlith 
of the river f — ^if we are to understand that expression in the sense which 
now convey. But if the lower part of the Thames at this early date presented 
tlie appearance which has just been supposed, of a spacious estuary ^dr frith 
mthcr than a river, its mouth, or, as Dion calls it, the place where it discharges 
itself into the ocean, j: might be held to be only a little below London — -just as at 
this day we consider the mouth of the Forth to be, not at Dunbar or North 
B('rwick, but many miles higher up at the head of the frith. It is remarkable 
that Ptolemy calls the Thames, when he speaks of it as forming the southern 
boundary of the Trinobantes, not a river, but an estuary. So also does Tacitus, 
ulu) had probably been in Britain. And Gmsar’s description, too, would seem to 
imply, that what was called the Biver Thames when he visited the country was 
onl> the u{)pcr part of what now goes by that name. Kent, or Cantium, which we 
ktiuw from Ptolemy extended at this date at least as far to the west as it still does, 
lu' expressly describes as omnis maritlma — wholly lying on the sea-coast — ^without 
u hint of any jiart of it being bounded by the river. g And afterwards, in men- 
tioning the Thames, he seems distinctly to speak of it as bounding tlie terri- 
tory of* r assivellaunus only : he conducts his forces, not to that 2 >art of the Thames 
^Niiii h flows jiast the territory in question, or to the Thames where it so flows — 
hut, Mnqjly, to the Thames and into the territory of Cassivcllaunus — “ ad flumcn 
Tmnesifi, in fines Ca8sivclluuni.'*|| He had previously told us that the said 
tcrritoi'y was divided from the maritime states by the river called the Thames, 
at the distance of about eighty miles from the sea — that is to say, from the part 
of the coast, near Sandwich, where he had landed.1l All these expressions might 
[lossibly be made to bear an interpretation conformable to the present appearance 
of the country, and the notion we now have of the junction of the river with the 
sea ahfiut the same point at which it receives the Medway or the Swale; but 
tlK \ certainly seem to be more apt and natural if understood in reference 
t<‘ .1 different state of things — when, as wc have sujiposed, what was called the 
J hames seemed to be swallowed uj) in a branch of the sea within perhaps two 
or three miles of where London now stands. Above all, wo submit that the 
expressions of Dion Cassius in describing the place where, as he says, the 
1 hames meets the ocean are quite inapplicable to what the river could ever 
have been at its present mouth, and must be referred to a point much higher 
They exactly set before us the irregular diffusion of the water over the 
"hole valley through the midst of which the Thames now flows, which would 
take place before the river was brought in the way that has been explained 
within its present bounds, and thereby deepened in its mid-channel as well as 
i;rcatly reduced in width — in fact, narrowed from a broad expanse of pools and 
shallows, assuming, probably, when the tide rose the appearance of one extended 

* See Nu. V.-— l^vudoti Bridge. 

t Dioti’s words ore — hJyw Hit/. lib. 1*. c. 20. 
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Im, to a single water>couno. At this Us junction with the sea, the historian 
•atatps, the Thames Ly its own overflow spread itself out into marshes, which, he 
the natives^ who were familiar with the places tl^at were firm and fordaUe, 
eartly made their way across.* It is manifest that the fording of the Thames at 
vhilt we now call its mouth must at all times have been still more out of the 
)|peil{jibn^4i|ian oven the throwing of a bridge over it near that point. 

0 die elevation on which London is built offered a site at once raised above 
idU^ Vater^ and at the same time close upon the navigable portion of it — conditions 
which did not meet in any other locality on either side of the river, or estuary, from 
the sea upwards. It was the first spot on which a town could be set down, so as 
to take advantage of the facilities of communication between the coast and 
the interior presented by this great natural highway. To this peculiarity of 
position London probably owed both its existence and its name. Many con- 
jectures have been offered as to the meaning of the name London. Like all our 
oldest British names of places, it is most probably Celtic, and there can be little 
doubt that the latter part of it is merely the dun or the same word with 
the Saxon Umm — ^which is found in the names of many more of our most ancient 
towns both in England and Scotland. It seems to signify, what a town uniformly 
was in early times, a place of strength — a place either naturally strong or fortified 
by art, usually both the one and the other ; and it may be recognised in its 
Welsh form din in the Latin Londtnum and Londinium. The Lon has been 
conceived by some etymologists to be Llhwn, a wood ; by others, Llawn^ full, 
populous ; by others, Lon, a plain ; but no one of these derivations seems to 
furnish a namb for this settlement by the river-side so appropriate and distinctive 
as that from Lhong, the ancient British word for ships. London would thus mean 
the town of ships — a description which must have been applicable to it from its 
first foundation, if it originated in the way we have supposed. Or, at any rate, 
the comparative eminence of London as a resort for ships may be as ancient as 
the name — ^which is answer enough to Maitland's objection to this etymology, 
even if his assumption were to be conceded, that the town could not have deserved 
this name at the time of its foundation. But the probability is, that the spot was 
first resorted to as a landing-place by the craft ascending the river, and that in 
course of time the town grew up around the port. The etymology from Lhmg 
receives some corroboration from one of the Latin forms of the name, Longidi- 
nturn, which is that given in the Itinerary of Antoninus ; while the Lundinum 
of Ammianus Marcellinus seems to show that tho first syllable had very early 
come to be pronounced much in the way it still is — a natural effect of the nasal 
consonant by which the vowel is followed in what wo have supposed to be the 
original word. Camden states that London is actually called Lhong^porth, that 
is, a harbour for ships, by an ancient British or Welsh bard. 

The silence of Caesar has been taken as a proof that London did not exist when 
he visited the country ; and certainly it is a proof, if any such were wanted, tfeat 
Geoffrey of Monmouth's great city of Troynovant, with its strong wall adorned 
with numerous towers, and its splendid public edifices of all kinds, making it 
excel every other city in the world, had not yet been built. But, although the 
]>lace was doubtless neither famous, nor in any respect considerable, at this early 

• « awrS um murh (w iSri »•< ri ^ 

xV* Ami. lx. 20. '' 
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date, any more than the boat of the other stations which the Britote called towns, 
the, name, which, whatever it may be, is certainly not Boman, gives ground for a 
presumption that London did not owe its beginning to the Bomans. Cmsar 
particularizes no British town whatever, with the exception only of the capital of 
Cassivcilaunus, supposed to be Verulam, which was perhaps the only one that 
came in his way during his short and hasty inroad. Yet it would be too much 
to conclude that the country contained no others, merely because he does not name 
them, and possibly saw no more. No doubt, many other settlements of the same 
kind had been "long ere this founded by the numerous population which was 
found to be in possession of the island; and London may very well have been 
one of them, although as yet, perhaps, undistinguished from the rest, so that, not 
lying in his route, it did not attract Cmsar’s attention, if ho may be supposed 
even to have heard its name. We may infer, however, that it was not yet recog- 
nised as the capital of the country ; nor in all likelihood was there any particular 
town that held that rank. 

The London of the Britons could only have been what Caesar, and Strabo after 
him, have described every British town as being, a collection of huts set down on 
a dry spot in the midst of the marshes, or in a cleared space within a wood, and 
encompassed, in addition to these natural protections, by the artificial defences of 
a mound and a ditch. Within these inclosures, Strabo tells us, the inhabitants 
were accustomed to stall as many cattle as sufficed for a few months’ consump- 
tion , and Caesar relates that, when the town or fastness of Cassivcilaunus fell into 
his hands, he found in it a great number of cattle, which, he intimates, had been 
brought thither by the people when they came from all parts to take refuge in 
that chief stronghold. It is probable that most of the cattle, in which we arc 
informed the island abounded, still roamed wild and unappropriated through the 
woods and pastures — dividing the country with the infinite multitude {infinita 
mnllitudo) of human beings, by which, as Caesar notes, it was already peopled. 
Whether there >vere any herds regarded as belonging either to individuals, or to 
the various villages and other communities, docs not appear. But the southern 
llriTons, wc know, practised agriculture, and wore cloth: that is implied in 
( a^sar’s statement, that the ruder tribes of the interior for the most part sowed 
no corn, and were dressed only in skins. The country, therefore, was not all 
woodland and marsh. No doubt, the southern coast presented already, not only 
many patches of cultivation, but some considerable tracts brought under the 
plough. As for London, however, wc know that at a date many centuries later 
a vast forest still covered the country all around it only a few miles back from the 
river, and that a fen or lake of great extent, whence the part of the metropolis 
now called Finsbury derives its name, lay on the north-east close to the city wall. 
When it was a British town, it probably occupied only the face and summit of 
the first natural elevation ascending from the river, stretching from between 
Billingsgate and the Tower on the one hand to Dowgatc on the other, and going 
back no farther than to the line of the present Lombard Street and Fcnchurch 
Street. The Wall Brook and the Shcr Bourne on the west, and the Lang Bourne 
on the north — though their straggling waters had not yet become known to fisime 
by these, or perhaps by any other names, — and to the cast the wide-spread marsh 
which long after continued to cover the low grounds now occupied by the suburb 

Wapping, furnished such natui*«il lioutidarics as wire usually sought for by 
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the founders of these rude settlements. A little to the north of the Lang Bourne, 
a highway may have passed nearly along the course of Leadenhall Street and 
Comhill, prolonging itself along Chcapside, Newgate Street, and Holbom to 
^ west ; — Ceesar does not describe his march as if it had been performed 
■Mugh a country without roads ; — ^but immediately beyond this the fen may bo 
il^posed to have closed in the town on the one side, and the primeval forest on 
the other. 

earliest mention of London by any extant writer of antiquity occurs in the 
pages of Tacitus, who did not compose his 'Annals* * * * till more than a century and 
a half after the invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar. The name is not noticed 
cither by Strabo or Pliny the Elder, his ])rcdcceBsors, although both have given 
us descriptions of the British islands. But it appears from Tacitus that in the 
year 62, in the reign of the Emperor Nero, London, or Londinium, as he calls it, 
was already a place of great importance ; — “ not indeed dignihed by the name of a 
colony,” is the description of the historian, “ but yet of the first distinction for 
abundance of resident merchants and of traific with other places;” for such 
seems to be the true meaning of the expressions used.* Both parts of this 
statement, it may bo remarked, go equally to support the probability of 
London having been a town of British origin : if it had been founded by the 
Romans, it would, no doubt, have enjoyed the name of a colony ; but in that 
case it could only as yet have existed some seventeen or eighteen years at the 
utmost, for there certainly was no Roman colonization of Britain antecedent to 
the expedition of Claudius, nor probably till some years later ; and it is scarcely 
to be supposed that it could ha\ c grown uji to the magnitude and eminence it 
had now attained in so short a time. The facts which Tacitus relates testify still 
more strongly than his general description to both the populousncss of T-iondon 
at this early date, and the consideration in which it was held on every account. 
When the Britons rose in arms against the Roman domination at the call of the 
outraged Boudicea, the imperial general Suetonius Pauliniis, then engaged at 
the opposite bide of the island in the conquest of the isle of Anglesey , hastened 
across the country to London, and only abandoned his intention of making the 
preservation of that town his first object, u]>on finding that the force he could 
reckon upon would be insufficient for the jirotection of a place which was pro- 
bably as yet without walls.f All he could be prevailed upon to do by the 
prayers and tears of the inhabitants was to receive such of them as chose into his 
ranks before marching away. But the i\omcn, and the aged, and others also, the 
historian intimates, detained by the pleasantness of the place floci didcedo), staid 
behind, and were in consequence destroyed by the enemy ; for Boadicea, too, 
appears to have marched direct upon I^ondon as upon the centre and chief seat of 
the Roman power and civilization. In that town, and in the municipium or ftec 
town of Verulam, which was also sacked, it is asserted that there perished in this 
hour of unrelenting vengeance as many as seventy thousand citizens and allkis 
of Rome ; the former term being intended to denote the inhabitants of Verulam, 
the latter those of London. Both from these expressions, and firom the whole 

• Cognameiito qaiilem colmiiv non innigno, led copia neipiriatoriiin et rommratiinm mnainip cdrbrt.— ^*****^ 

xiv. 33. ^ 

I Taoitun, indupf], ttotes that the hurhoriaiih avoided the fortifled places and military stations of the 

to attack wliat would at onoe afloid the richest spoil, and oiler the least resistaiKe. — 
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course of the stoiy^ it may be assumed that the people of both thisse places were 
now chiefly Romans. Dion Cassius^ or rather his epitomist Xiphilinus^ without 
mentioning the name of either^ expressly designates them Roman towns.* This 
writer gives a idckening deteriptipn* of the horrors perpetrated by Boadicea (or^ 
as he calls her^ Boundouica) and her infuriated followers. It was/* he ssysi, 

a scene of devastation, and spoliation, and butchery not to be uttered. On Ae 
miserable people who fell into their hands there is nothing of what is most 
dreadful and ferocious that they did not inflict. Well-born and beautiful women 
they hung up naked, and, cutting off their breasts, sewed them upon their mouths, 
80 as that they might be made to seem as if they wore eating their own flesh ; 
and after that they ran sharp stakes lengthways through their bodies. All this 
they did in the midst of sacrifices and festivity and derision, both in their other 
consecrated places and especially in the grove of Andatc — for so they name 
the goddess Victory, who is one of the chief objects of their worship.*’ The old 
Druidic fanes, then — probably only rude structures open to the sky, or in some 
cases merely rounded lawns or glades— the luci,\ or light places of the thick, 
dark wood, — ^were still standing in London or its neighbourhood, although the 
gods and shrines of a more cultivated superstition had also by this time been 
introduced into the country; for Tacitus mentions among the buildings which 
already decorated the recently planted colony of Camalodunum (Colchester or 
Malden), which was also at this time destroyed, a temple dedicated to Claudius 
the Divine, and an image of the Roman Victory, which probably adorned another 
Bucred edifice in the same place. Perhaps the grim Andate had her bloody 
altar on the mount over which now rises the majestic dome of St. Paul’s, and 
which may still have been out of the city, and enveloped in the sacred night of 
the old forest that howled around it. It is commonly assumed that upon this 
occasion Boadicea, before she left the place, burned London to the ground ; and 
the soil at a certain depth is still supposed to retain the ashes and other evidences 
of that conflagration. The appearances discovered on the excavation of a deep 
trench for a sewer in Lombard Street in 1786 arc thus described in a note by 
Sir John Henniker, printed in the Archmologia: — The soil is almost uniformly 
divided into four strata ; the uppermost, thirteen feet six inches thick, of factitious 
earth; the second, two feet thick, of brick, apparently the ruins of building^; 
the third, three inches thick, of wood ashes, apparently the remains of a town 
built of wood and destroyed by fire ; the fourth, of Roman pavement, common 
and tesselated.**} In making another sewer from Dow gate through Walbrook in 
1774, similar appearances were observed ; the labourers brought up wood ashes, 
mixed with soft earth and mud, from a depth twenty-two feet below the present 
surface. § A few years ago also, in forming the northern approaches for the new 
Ijondon Bridge, on the site of the Church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, and in 
Bast Cheap, there were found great quantities not only of ashes but of molten 
^ecn glass, and of the fine red pottery called Samian ware, blackened evidently 

Aom. Ixii. 7. u • i 

t Ho called, cerUunly nut a hwi kemdo, ai the joken My, and many etymolugiili pwely draam, but eitUef 
from affording ftee adminiou to tbe light of day, or perhape from a Sre or other ortifldal light which in aome 
may have been kept burning on the altar. 

4 Archaologia, veil. viii. p. 13S. 

$ ^ugh, in hit edition of Camdeu'i <Britannia,* vol, ii. p. W, on the anthority of an account drawn up by 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Colebndu!^ who, wo auppoM, may have boon the contracton for the lewor. 
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\}y die action of an intenao iire. Many of the pieces of discoloured pottery were 
worked into the mortar of a building, the foundations of which stood at the north* 
east comer of East Cheap, and imbedded , in which two coins of the Emperor 
Claudius were also found.* These vestiges seem certainly to point to some great 
conflagration, ais having taken place in this part of the city in the earliest age of 
the Soman occupation — after some of those buildings had been erected to which 
the tessclated pavements belonged — but before the erection of many other Roman 
buildings, the remains of which have been disinterred in modern times — ^whilc 
most of the houses were still of wood, — and while all of them stood upon the 
lowest level at which any traces of building have yet been found, indeed upon 
the natural earth. These indications, it must be admitted, all agree sufficiently 
iri^ the time of Boadicea’s revolt, nor is there any other known catastrophe 
to which they can be referred. Dion Cassius, indeed, at least in the abridged 
and mutilated transcript of his account which has come down to us, makes no 
mention of the town being burned ; but Tacitus, although he docs not expressly 
assert a general conflagration, enumerates fire as one instrument of devastation 
that was employed by the barbarians along with the sword, the gibbet, and the 
cross. 

The rage, the courage, the confidence, the numbers of the insurgents, however, 
all proved of no avail against the military skill of the masters of the world. A 
single battle did not so much scatter their mixed and tumultuous array as 
literally tread it, coagulated into one mass of gore, into the earth. Horribly 
were the horrors of the sack of London avenged. It was not a battle, indeed, but 
rather a battue — a hewing down and indiscriminate slaughter of every thing that 
had life — ^men, women, even the beasts of burthen — crowded into a narrow 
defile, and there left without power cither to resist or to fly, or to do aught but 
propel one another upon the sword. About four hundred only of the Roman 
soldiers were killed, and about as many more wounded ; of the Britons, eighty 
thousand are said to have fallen on that day and in that one spot. Their queen 
and leader, Boadicca, escaped from the field of battle ; but, resolved that only 
her dead Ixxly, if even that, should fall into the hands of the victors, the heroine 
took poison, and so ended her life, now that all else was ended and gone. 

The advantages of its situation probably enabled London soon to recover from 
the desolation to which It was reduced by Boadicea ; but the silence of history, 
for more than two centuries leaves us only ground for concluding that it was fortu- 
nate enough during all that time to afford no materials for history as it has been 
commonly written, going on in a course of even, noiseless prosperity, and sharing ‘ 
no more either in the calamities or the glories of war. Ptolemy, indeed, in his 
Geography, compiled in the early part of the second century, mentions London 
(which he calls Londinian) among the cities of the Cantii ; but it cannot for a 
moment be inferred, from this unsupported statement, in the face of all probabiltty» 
that London at that date stood on the south side of the Thames. Ptolemy 
supposed to have taken much of his information about the north-western quarter 
of Europe from Phenician sources; and his geography of Britain has all the 
appearance of being descriptive of the country before it became known to the 
Romans, of whose occupation of any part of it he says not a word. At t^t early 

* Archaologia, vol. sstv, pp. 199-194; in dbsomi by A. J. Kempe, Eiq. 
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])criod London may, for some reason or othcr» of which wo know And can Wn||iw 
nothing, have been accounted a town of the Cantii, even although divided by the ^ 
river from the rest of their territory; or, what is more likely, a mistake as to* 
such a matter may very easily heve been made by Ptolemy, this same part' 
of whose work is not free from much more serious errors. It will ha^y, 
at any rate, bo pretended, looking to the mere evidence of remains, that ^there 
was no London on the north bank of the Thames when Ptolemy wrote; and 
yet, unless that also be assumed, the correctness of his account, on the suppo- 
sition that he really means to place London on the south side of the river, cannot 
l)€ maintained. 

The next mention that is made of London is so late as the year 297, when, 
immediately after the usurper Allectus, the murderer and successor of the more 
famous Carausius, had himself been overthrown and put to death by the Prsefect 
Asclepiodotus, a body of Franks, who had been in his service, fell upon the town, 
and had begun to plunder it, when the opportune arrival of a part of the fleet of 
the Emperor Constantius in the Thames — which always,** remarks Camden, 

stood the Londoners a true friend**— made the marauders take to their heels or 
their horses. And seventy years later there is recorded another deliverance of 
the place by the great Theodosius, then commanding the forces of the Emperoi* 
Vaicntinian L, from a combination of more ferocious enemies^ wild Piets and Scots 
from the north mixed with Franks and Saxons from the opposite coast, who for 
nearly a century preceding had infested Roman Britain, till, growing bolder with 
every successful inroad, they had of late begun to push their incursions to the 
very heart ol'the country, and to attack its oldest seats of wealth and civilization. 
The account given by Ammianus Marcellinus sets forcibly before us the insecure 
and cxjioscd state to which London itself and its neighbourhood were now reduced, 
in the old age and rapidly increasing weakness of the far extended empire of 
which it had formed a ])art for some three or four centuries. Theodosius, he tells 
us, having disembarked his forces at Rutupim, or Sandwich— still the common 
landing-place from the Continent, as it had been from the days of Julius 
Ca'Biir — immediately set out for London. On his march he met various 
roving bands of the enemy, laden with the spoils of the unhappy tributaries 
or provincials, and driving before them strings of human beings bound, as 
Well as herds of cattle. He had no difficulty in putting these small parties, 
uncumbered as they were, to the rout, and forcing them to surrender their 
booty, which he restored to its owners, after reserving only a small portion as 
u* gratuity for his men, by whose exertions it had been recovered. London is 
described as having been before his landing reduced to extremities (mersam diffi- 
(^uUatihus) ; but the citizens had now recovered their spirits, and their deliverer 
made his entry into the place amid universal rejoicing, and in a sort of triumphant 
fashion.* Theodosius seems to have remained for some time in London ; and it 
is stated that before he left the island he restored to their ancient sound and 
secure condition both the towns and the military strongholds throughout the 
country, many of which had suffered much injury or dilapidation.t From 

* Ammianus Marcellinus, xavii. 8, 

t In iittegmm mstituit oiTitates et castia multipliciboi quidem ikmiiis aUflict*. Afomfl/Zm. ixviii. 3. 
And again, lustaurabat nrbei, et preesidiafk, iit dtziiDus, caitn,— /Wd. 
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these expressions it has been conjectured that Londcm was .now first surrounded 
with a wall ; but they would rather seem to warrant the supposition that the 
wall was only now repaired by Theodosius, and that its original construction 
is probably to be referred to an earlier date. The old tradition is, that it was 
built by theT!niperor Constantine the Great, at the request of his mother Helena, 
sodn after the beginning of this fourth century. Coins of Helena, Camden affirms, 
had often been found under the wall. The story; in so far as Helena figures in 
it, it^rhaps founded on nothing better than the notion, which is most probably 
4f^jhoneous, that that celebrated lady was a native of Britain; but the date 
which it would assign to the building of the wall is a probable enough one. It 
is most likely that London was still without any fortifications when it was fallen 
upon and partially plundered, apparently without having offered any resistance, 
by the Frank auxiliaries of Allectus in the year 297 ; and that very incident 
might naturally suggest the expediency of furnishing it with a defence against 
such attacks in ftiture. By this time the predatory descents of the continental 
pirates had become so incessant and formidable that, notwithstanding the appoint- 
ment a few years before of a Count of the Saxon Shore with a powerful fleet for 
the protection of the eastern and southern coasts (Carausius was the first who 
held that command, to which he was appointed about the year 284), there was no 
town in any part of Roman Britain that could be considered as any longer secure 
from attack. 

. It would seem to have been soon after its deliverance by Theodosius that 
InOlldM received, or assumed, the name of Augusta — a distinction which was 
enjbyed» W has been reckoned, by about seventy cities in all throughout the 
ompite, for the most part the capitals of their provinces or districts. Ammianus, 
in the places to which wo have just been referring, describes it as an old town, 
and appears to intimate that it was called Luiidinium at the time of which he 
speaks, but that when he wrote (which must have been within half a century 
after) it was designated Augusta.* It may have adopted the latter name, in 
compliment or flattery to its deliverer and restorer, Theodosius, on his becoming 
Emperor of the West, in the year 394. However acquired, the title may be 
held to imply that it was now regarded as a town of the first pretension, 
most probably as the capital of Roman Britain. Its metropolitan character’ may 
also be inferred from the figure it makes in the Itinerary of Antoninus (about 
the end of the third century), in which, of fifteen British roads that are giten, 
four begin from London, and three others terminate at that city. Camden,' witli 
great probability, considers the famous London Stone, of which a small fragmont 
still remains encased in another stone standing against the south Wall of St. 
Swithin's Church, in Cannon Street, as the central Milliaritm, or milestone, 
similar to that in the Forum at Rome, from which the chief British high road® 
radiated, and the distances on them were reckoned. Watling Street, of which 
Cannon Street is a part, is supposed by Wren to have been the principal street 
of Roman London, and it is not unlikely that it may have been a British road 
before the arrival of the Romans. Extending to the north-west, it may have joined 
the other great highway, which appears to have run along the line ^ Cheapehle, 

* KgTwuR, tciidentque ad Luiidinium vetus oj^idum, quod Aqguilam potteritai SplMUwrlt 
Mvii. 8. And agaiu^Ab Angueta profiietui. quam vetem afipdlarm Lundinium.-^svfii. 3.' 
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most probably at the north-eaet comer of St. Paura Church-yafd, whence it 
hc(;iqs to have proceeded over Holbom Bridge (at the northern eaitreinity of 
the j)resent Farringdon Street) to the west, and perhapa also in another lino 
towards the north, or the north-west — ^forming the road afterwards called Hermin 
Street by the Saxons. In the opposite direction, again, it is generally supposed 
to have passed, under the name of the Vicinal Way — perhaps the same with that 
called the ikenild Street — through Aldgate, toward the north-cast ; .and, it may 
he, also to have sent out a branch due north along the line of the present 
Bishopsgate. The roads from the south side of the river, of which that ftom 
Rutupiec was the chief, may have been brought to Watling Street and London 
Stone either over a bridge near where London Bridge still is, or by a ferry a 
little higher up at Dowgate — supposed to be a corruption of Dwr-gate, that^is, 
the water-gate — opposite to Stoney Street on the Surrey side, the mere name of 
nhich would seem to attest it to have been an ancient causeway.* London Stone, 
it may be observed, stood anciently on the south side of Cannon Street, pitched 
upright, near the channel or kennel, according to Stow, who adds, that it was 
*'iixed in the ground very deep, fastened with bars of iron, and otherwise so 
strongly set, that, if carts do run against it through negligence, the wheels be 
broken, and the stone itself unshaken.” Possibly the cart-wheels were made 
stronger afterwards, the better to stand the perils to which they were thus 
exposed ; for it is pretty evident that the old stone has not always had the best of 
it in such encounters. It is now reduced, judging from what may be seen of it, to 
a fragment not a great deal larger than a man’s head. Still, even this relic of so 
ancient and venerable a monument is interesting and precious ; and we ought not to 
omit the name of the worthy citizen to whom we owe its preservation — Mr. Thomas 
Maiden, of Sherboum Lane, printer, who, it is said, when St. Swithin’s Church 
was about to undergo a repair in 1798, prevailed on the parish officers to consent 
that the stone should be placed where it still remains, after it had been doomed 
to destruction as a nuisance. For before this it stood close to the edge of the 
kerb-stone on the same side of the street, to which, it seems, it had been removed 
from its original position on the opposite side, in December 1742. Its founda- 
tions were uncovered in the course of the operations that took place after the 
great fire ; and were found to be so extensive, that Wren, who does not appear 
to have doubted that they were Roman, was inclined to think that they must 
have supported some more considerable monument than even the central millia- 
rium. In the adjoining ground to the south, upon digging for altars,” we are 
told in the Parenialta, “ were discovered some tesselated pavements, and other 
extensive remains of Roman workmanship and buildings.” “ Probably,” adds 
the account, “this might in some degree have imitated the MtUiarium Aurmm at 
Constantinople, which was not in the form of a pillar as at Rome, but an eminent 
building; for under its roof, according to Cedrenus and Suidas, stood the statues 
of Constantine and Helena, Trajan, an equestrian statue of Hadrian, a statue of 
fortune, and many other figures and decorations.” The recorded history of 
London Stone, we may add, reaches beyond the Conquest. Stow found it men- 
tioned as a land-mark in a list of rents belonging to Christ’s Church, in Canter* 

’ It wm be pefceiTedHiW; tee Imei yloiiot etelf coincide with tee tmeed on Ihe aiitieied plon of Homeii 

i^idon. But it woiddn^tebilf^HtenplsDi to exhibit eO Oieocajectiitei te km bees imipite 

to the counei of die Rouim foede in London and ill neigfaboivbood. 
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bnry, at tho end of "a fair<writton Oospol-book,” given to that foundation by the 
West Saxon King Atheletane, who reigned from 925 to 941 . 



[Ijondon fftone.] 

Roman London in course of time certainly extended over a much greater space 
than was occupied by tho original British town, or even probably by that which 
Boadicca sacked and laid waste. Appearances which still exists and numerous 
remains that have been discovered in modem times^ prove that it must have 
sprewi^dKtt from the central height^ which appears to have been first built upon, 
not oidyfin'thc cast and the west, but also to the north, and even across the river 
to the south. With the exception of two or three sepulchral stones, which throw 
hardly any light upon the matter, no ancient inscriptions have been found in 
London ; but there arc two great classes of indications by which we arc assisted 
in conjecturing the probable limits of the Roman city ; although, in consequence 
of the various facts not being all referable to the same epoch, they might not 
always, separately considered, conduct us to precisely the same conclusions. 

I. The first evidence we have is that afforded by the situations of the several 
Roman burial grounds connected with the city, as established by the different 
collections of sepulchral remains that have been discovered. It was the custom 
of tho Romans, and indeed of most of the other nations of antiquity, to inter their 
dead always without the city, but at the same time generally in its near neigh- 
bourhood. Frequently the cemeteries were immediately without the gates, and 
were extended for some distance along both sides of the road beyond, as is still to 
be seen in what is called the Street of Tombs at Pompeii. Stow has given us a 
very |MMicular account from his own observation of the first discovery that has 
been recorded of a burial-place belonging to Roman London. It was found, he 
tells us, about the year 1576, in course of digging for clay in "a large field, of 
old time, called Lottesworth, now Spitalfield,’* on the east side of the churchyard 
of the dissolved priory of St. Mary Spital, which stood nearly where Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, is now built, to the cast of Bishopsgate Without. Many earthen urns 
wore dug up here, full of ashes and burnt human bones, and each containing a piece 
of money, the customary classical viaticum. Stow particularly mentions copper coins 
of Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, Trajan, and Antoninus Pius. Besides those urns,’’ 
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1. VaHoa, Coina, and Implomenta found In Fleet Ditch, 9. Paveincnta and Urna by St. DuniUn’s in UieEaat, 1894. 

after Uie Great Fire. 10. Pavement in Long Lane. 

9 Sepulchral Monument at Lndgato, ditto. 1 !• Tenaelated Pavement in Groaby Squaro. 

9. tTrna, Sepulchral Uemalna, and Pavement at St. Paul'a, 18. Pavemont in Old Broad Street. 

ditto. 13. Cemetery nntaide Biahopagate, 1788. 

4. Gauaeway at Ilow Ghumh, ditto. 14. Sepulchi^ Remaina inaido Biahop^rate, 1707. 

5 . Tilea and Pottery at Guildhall, 189:;. 15. Coina, Sepulrhral Monument, &e., in the Tower, 1777. 

fi. Toaaelated Pavement in Lothbur/, 18. Tcaaelated Pavement in Crutolied Friara, 1787. 

7. Iluildinga, Goins, &e.. In Lombard Street and Dlrchln 17. Pavement in Northumberland Alley, Fenchurch Street. 

Lane, 1730, 1774, bnd 1785. 18. Gemetery at Spltallleldi, 1570. 

8. Roman Goiaa and Tilea at St. Marynd-HiU, 1787. 10. Gemetery. and Monument In Goodman’a Flelda, 1787. 

he says, ''many other pots were found in the same place, made of a white earth, 
with long necks and handles, like to our stone jugs : these were empty, but seemed 
to be buried full of some liquid matter, long since consumed and soaked through.*’ 
They were probably tear- vessels, or lachrymatories, as they are commonly called. 
"There were found," Stow adds, "divers vials and other fashioned glasses, some 
most cunningly wrought, such as I have not seen the like, and some of crystal, 
all which had water in them, nothing differing in clearness, taste, or savour from 
common spring water, whatsoever it was at the first. Some of these glasses had 
oil in them, very thick, and earthly in savour. Some were supposed to have 
balm in them, but had lost the virtue.*’ Yeiy few of die pots and^ g^UuMies were 
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teken np whole. BetMes the um, dishes and cups were found, tof a fine red- 
eolotHred earth, with Homan letters stamped in the bottoms^ and outwardly as smooth 
and shining as if they ha4 been of coral— the fine pottery known by the name of 
Samian ware. "There were also/* continues our antiquary, "lamps of white 
earth and red, artificially wrought with divers antiques about them ; some three 
or four images, made of white earth, about a span long each of them ; one I 
remember was of Pallas; the rest I have forgotten. I myself have reserved 
(amongst divers of those antiquities there) one urn with the ashes and bones, and 
one ’pot of white earth very small, not exceeding the quantity of a quarter of a 
wine pint, made in the shape of a hare squatted upon her legs, and between her 
oars is the mouth of the pot.’* In the same field were likewise found some stone 
coffins, with bones in them — the remains probably of Britons or Saxons, and also 
some skulls and skeletons without coffins, or rather, as Stow conjectures, whose 
coffins, having been of timber, were consumed. The coffins appeared to have 
been hollowed out of great trees, and to have been fastened by iron nails, many 
of which were lying about — "such as are used in the wheels of shod carts, being 
each of them as big as a man’s finger, and a quarter of a yard long, the heads two 
inches over.** Stow found under the heads of some of them " the old wood, 
scant turned into earth, but still retaining both the grain and proper colour” — 
so that there could be no doubt as to what purpose they had served. The ground 
broken up on this occasion, however, appears to have been only a small portion 
of an immepse field of the dead which had extended all along the north-eastern 
quarter of ancient London, from Wapping Marsh to the great fen or lakii beyond 
Iiloprfiel<ls. In 1707, in taking down some old houses at the west end of Camomile 
Street, close to Bishopsgate, were found, first, about four feet below the surface, 
a tesselated pavement — then, under that, two feet of rubbish — and, lastly, a 
stratum of clay, in which, at the dejith of about a couple of feet, were several urns 
of Homan pottery, all containing ashes and burnt bones. There were also found 
a lachrymatory of blue glass, and a variety of other articles ; but only one piece 
of money is mentioned by Dr. Woodward in his account, a coin of Antoninus 
Pius * All this was inside the wall, which may be therefore conjectured to have 
included at this place an extension of the original city, and also, from the coin of 
Antoninus, to have been erected, at the latest, after the middle of the second 
century. Indeed, it is evident, from the tesselated pavement and the debris found 
over the urns, that this burying ground had come to be built upon in a later age 
of the Roman occupation. Some skeletons and bones which had not been subjected 
to the action of fire were also found — ^the indications of the Christian mode of 
interment, which is believed to have become common before the end of the second 
century, and which wc arc told by Macrobius had almost entirely superseded the 
burning of the dead by the end of the fourth. In 1725 and 1726, in Bishopsgate 
churchyard, on the other side of Bishopsgate, and outside the city wall, wete 
found more urns* and also a vault, containing two skeletons, erected with Roman 
bricks, and a grave constructed with the largest description of Roman tiles, toge- 
ther with a coin of Antoninus Fius.t This, we believe, is the farthest point 

* Ramulu upun the Ancient and Preiient State of London, occaaioiied by aome Rcfinen Uma, Coina, end 
otber Antiquities lately diaeoveied. Third Kdit 8ro. Lon. 1723. The publication conaiata of a Letier to 
Sir Chriatopher Wren, dated the 23rd of June, 1707, fullowed by another to Thomaa Heanie, dated the 30tb of 
November, 1711. 

t GflDgh'a Gamflfn (Rdit of 1806), ii. 03. 
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westward to wUch tbe cemetery has yet been traced. But to the ioath«east ot 
Spitalfields yarious Boman sopukh^ remains have been ftom time to time 
brought to light. In 1787, especially, great numbers of nms and lachrymatories 
were dug up about seven feet below the surface in Goodman’s Fields and the 
adjoining space called the Tenter Ground, to the oast of the Minories. There was 
also found a small monumental stone, with an inscription declaring it to have been 
erected by his wife to a soldier of the Sixth Legion. Another similar stont, inscribed 
to a soldier of the Twenty-fourth Legion, was found in 1776 in a burial-ground 
near the lower end of Whitechapel Lane.* These monuments probably marked 
the burial-places of soldiers who had belonged to the garrison of the fort which 
stood on the site of the Tower, where a third tombstone was found in 1777, at the 
same depth with some ancient foundations, resting on the natural earth, along with 
an ingot of silver, above ten ounces in weight, from the mint of Honorius, the 
last Homan emperor whose dominion was acknowledged in Britain, and three gold 
coins, one of Honorius, the two others of his brother Arcadius, Emperor of the 
ICiist.f Even so far to the east as at the Sun Tavern Fields in the north-cast 
]iiU't of Shadwell, urns and other vestiges of a Roman cemetery were found in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century : in one of the urns was a coin of the Emperor 
Pupienus (otherwise called Maximus), who was slain, along with his colleague Bal- 
bimis, in A.D. 238. Among other relies, two coffins were found here in 1615 by Sir 
Robert Cotton ; one whereof,” says our authority, “ being of stone, contained the 
bones of a man ; and the other of lead, beautifully embellished with scollop-shells and 
a (Totistor lx)rder, contained those of a woman, at whose head and feet were placed twp^ 
urns of thi* height of three feet each ; and at the sides divers beautiful red eatthon 
bottles, with a number of lachrymatories of hexagon and octagon forms ; and 
(‘ach side of the inhumed bones were deposited two ivory sce)>trc8 of the length of 
(‘ighteem incdies each ; and u])on the breast the figure of a small Cupid, curiously 
wrought; as were likewise two pieces of jet, resembling nails, of the length of 
three inches. ”+ Sir Robert conceived, from these costly decorations and accora- 
]),iniinents. that the tomb must have been that of the consort of some prince or 
R'i'nan pra'tor. In the opposite direction again, some urns are said to have been 
f'iund in 1824, under a tes&clated pavement so far within the line of the old city 
w all as the church of St. Dunstan’s in the East, immediately to the north of Bil- 
lingsgatc. At one time, therefore, it may be presumed, Roman London did not 
extend to the eastward — or poscibly towards the ri> cr — beyond that point. Nor 
l>r()bably did it at first include either any part of Ludgate Street, behind the north 
hide of which, where Ludgate church now stands. Wren found the monument of the 
soldier of the Second Legion, still in the Arundclian collection ; or even what is 
now St. Paul’s Churchyard, the north-eastern part of which, as we have already 
seen, was undoubtedly also a burial-ground in the time of the Romans.^ But 
no indications of sepulture, we believe, have ever been found between this 
locality and Billingsgate in the one direction, or between the river and the 
immediate vicinity of Bishopegate and London Wall in the other. The space 
marked out by these limits, therefore, may for the present be reasonably 
supposed to have been all included within the city from the earliest date, or at 
least from the time when the g^und was first cleared, or reclaimed from the fens* 

* Malcolm*i Lcmdifiiuin Redtvirttm, iv. 4S0-1. t Archaologia, v. 291. 

t Weavar, Pimanl Monnineiiti. ( See our Third Number—* Paiirs CruH.' 
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And it may '1»e roiiMhcd, that even the northern portion of tiiii inclosure has, 
‘^specially within the last fewyears^ in the course of ^e eztenskre renovailoaib tad 
imprdvoments in St. Martin's-lc-grand, in Mooriields* and fai the neighbMrheidl 

fiishopsgate Street^ been pretty extensively dug into and explored. On the 
opposite side of the Thames, the evidences of Roman interment commence in the 
neighbourhood of the lino of road called Snow’s Fields and Union Street, rumihig 
from oast to west, at the distance of about a quarter of a mile from the nver, and 
have been detected as far south as the Dissenters’ Burial Ground in Deveril 
Street, Now Dover Road, on the south-west of Kent Street.* Wo may hence 
conjecture the extent of the small suburb which probably began to grow up hek'c 
from a very early date around the bridge, or ferry, and the root of the great roads 
branching out to the southern and south-eastern coasts. 

II. Secondly, we have the course of the old City Wall to guide us, in as far as 
it can still be ascertained. The earliest writer who mentions the wall of London 
is Fitzstephen, towards the close of the twelfth century, who describes it as then 
both high and thick, having seven double gates, and many towers or turrets on 
the north side placed at ])ro]>er distances. The seven gates arc supposed by 
Maitland to have been Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate, Cripplegatc, Bishopsgatc, 
Aldgate, and the Postern gate near the Tower. At the east end of the city was 
what Fitzstephen calls the Palatine Tower; and on the west were two well- 
fortified castles, which arc understood to have been Baynard’s Castle and the 
Castle of Montfichet. London.” he adds, “ once had its walls and towers in 
like manner on the south ; but that vast river, the Thames, which al>ound8 with 
fish, enjoys the benefit of tides, and w ashes the city on this side, hath in a long 
tract of time totally subverted and carried away the walls in this part ” f The 
original walls of London, as we have said, have always been, in the popular 
tradition and by our old chroniclers, accounted a work of the Roman time ; but 
their claim to that venerable antiquit} was first established in the beginning of 
the last centur} by Dr. Woodward, one of the Professors of Gresham College, 
who had an opportunit} of examining them from the foundation on occasion of 
the old houses being ]mlled down, as already mentioned, in%Camomilc Street at 
the end next to Bishopsgate, in April, 1707. He found the foundation of the 
wall at this place to lie eight feet below the surface ; and to the height of nearly 
t(m feet it ap])eared clearly to be of Roman construction. It was compiled,” he 
tells us, alternately of layers of broad flat bricks and of rag-stone. The bricks 
lay in double ranges ; and, each brick being but one inch and three-tenths in 
thickness, the whole layer, with the mortar interposed, exceeded not three inches. 
The layers of stone were not quite tw^o feet thick of our measure ; it is probable 
they were intended for two of the Roman, their rule being somewhat shorter than 
ours. In this jiart of the wall,” he adds, it was very observable that the 
mortar was (as usually in the Roman work) so very firm and hard, that the stone 
itself as easily broke and gave way as that.” The wall up to this height was 
nine feet in thickness. Measuring some of the bricks very exactly, Woodward 
found them to be seventeen inches and four-tenths long, and eleven inches and 
six-tenths broad, of our measure ; which, he observes, would be as nearly as 

* See ArdiBBologio, Kzvi. 466, and zzvii. 412. Gent. Mag., IRU, and ana. Mg. 
t Pegge • traoilatioii, 1772. 
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of eadi.h»iek waa one iaoh and th^tt^tentha of our meaeaia* 
of about ten Ibet the original wall *had been demoUahed^ and iher root of the 
atructure, ascending to^tiie height of ^ht or nine feet mcwe, tho]agh of the same 
thickness, was evidently^ comparatively recent work. We will add Woodward’s 
account, however, of this upper part of the wall also, because it gives a tolerably 
correct idea of the appearance presented by the few fragments of the ancient forti- 
fication that are still standing, although nothing now remains either so entire as the 
part he examined, or diapla^g perhaps quite so much regularity of structure. 
Having premised that the lower Homan building had been levelled at top, and 
brought to a plane, in order to the raising this new work upon it, he proceeds 
with his description of the latter as follows : — " The outside, or that towards the 
suburbs, was faced with a coarse sort of stone, not compiled with any great care 
or skill, nor disposed into a regular method ; but on the inside there appeared 
more marks of workmanship and art. At the bottom were five layers composed 
of squares of fiint and of freestone ; though they were not so in att parts^ yet in 
some the squares were near equal, about five inches diameter, and ranged in a 
quincunx order. Over these were a layer of brick, then of hewn free-stone, and 
so alternately brick and stone to the top. There wore of the bricks in six 
layers, each consisting only of a double course, except tliat which lay above 
all, in which there were four courses of bricks where the layer was entire. 
These bricks were of the shape of those now in use, but much larger, being near 
eleven inches in length, five in breadth, and somewhat above two and a half in 
thickness. Of the stone there were five layers, and each of equal thickness in all 
parts for its whole length. The highest and lowest of these were somewhat above 
a foot in thickness ; the three middle layers each five inches ; so that the whole 
height of this additional work was near nine feet. As to the interior parts, or the 
main bulk of the wall, it was made up of pieces of rubble-stone, with a few 
bricks of the same sort as those used in the inner facing of the wall, laid uncer- 
tainly, as they happened to come to hand, and not in any stated method. There 
was not one of the broad, thin Homan bricks mentioned above in all this part ; 
nor was the mortar near sa hard as in that below ”t Upon the work last described 
was raised a wall wholly of brick, except that the battlements with which it 
terminated were topped with copings of stone: it was two feet four inches in 
thickness, and somewhat above eight feet in height ; the bricks of which it was 
built being of the same shape and size with those of the part underneath. The 
entire wall from the foundation, therefore, was about twenty-seven feet in height, 
uf which about nineteen feet was still above ground. Of the towers of which 
Fitzstephen speaks, "the remains of fifteen, according to Maitland, were still to be 
seen in his day; and of these several appear to have been of Homan con- 
struction. One which had been pointed out by Woodward on^the west side of 
Hoimdsditch, nearly opposite to Gravel Lane, six and twenty feet in height, though 

*■ Did«n«, ife/. Ihg. mw. 49. 
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it continued to be inhabited, was surely decayed and rent in divers parts from tdp 
to bottom ; another, the credit of the discovery of which Maitland claims to 
himself^ about eighty paces farther to the south-east towards Aldgate, twenty-one 
feet high, was still in 1753 perfectly sound. Both were composed of stone, with 
layers of Roman bricks ; the latter, according to Maitland, being in his tower as 
sound as if but newly laid, while the stones in most parts were ** become a sacri- 
fice to devouring time.” South from Aldgate also, at the lower end of a street 
called the Vineyard, behind the Minories, was the basis of a third Roman tower 
about eight feet in height, with a new building of three stories raised upon it ; 
from an inscription on the wall, the old superstructure apfteared to have fallen in 
1651. Woodward speaks of a considerable extent of the lowest range, or Roman 
part of the wsH, as existing in the Vineyard in his time. It is composed,” he 
says, '' of stone, with layers of brick interposed, after the Roman manner, and is 
the most considerable remain of Roman workmanship yet extant in any part of 
England that I know of being twenty-six feet in height.” * The most extensive 
portion of the ujiper wall left standing at this date was on both sides of Moor- 
gate ; and a great part of that remained till the demolition of old Bethlehem 
in 1818. 

Even at the present day, after a quarter of a century into which there has pro- 
bably been crowded as much of demolition, reconstruction, and transformation of 
all kinds, within the limits of old London, as had taken place in all the preceding 
interval, of six times the length, from the rebuilding of the city after the great 
hrc. an expedition of discovery round the little civic world which the wall once 
girded in will not, to a vigilant antiquarian eye, be wholly unproductive. Setting 
out from Tower-hill, we have still, as when Maitland wrote, where stood the old 
Postern-gate at the south-eastern termination of the wall, in what is now called 
Postern Row, a few posts set across the footpath to mark the spot, which is opposite 
to about the middle of the north line of the Tower ditch. The wall went anciently 
close u]> to the Tower, but in the beginning of the reign of Richard I. his famous 
Chancellor, Bisho]) Longcharap, pulled down three hundred feet of it, in order to 
enlarge the I'ower, and to encompass it with this ditch or moat, intending,” 
says Stow, “ to have derived the river of Thames, with her tides, to have flowed 
about it, which would not be.” The operation, however, loosened the foundation 
of the south side of the Postern-gatti, so that two hundred and fifty years after, in 
the reign of Henry VI., it fell down altogether, and was never after rebuilt by 
the citizens. Such,” continues the good old antiquary, " Avas their negligence 
then, which hath been some trouble to their successors, since they suffered a weak 
and wooden building to be then made, inhabited by jiersons of lewd life, often 
by inquest of Portsoken Ward presented, but not reformed.” Tower Hill Stow 
describes as having been at this place “greatly straitened by encroachments, 
unlawfully made and suffered, for gardens and houses,” some on the bank of the 
lower ditch, others near to the city wall “ from the Postern north till over agfainst 
the principal foregate of the Lord Lumley’s house ;”t and in this way, probably, 
arose the barrel-jshaped collection of tenements crossing the line of the wall and 
fronting the Tower, formed by Postern Row, and the other street called George 

* LeUer to Heariie, 1711, p. 48. 

f I.OTd Lumley's lioiigc, built in tbe Ume of Hciiry Vlll. by Sir ThoBMU Wyatt the Elder, itood nezt to 
Milbuunie's Almaliouws, in Cooper's Uow, which a]t{ieBn to liave Iweu formerly called Woodrof Lone. 
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Street at its back. But at an opening on the north side of George Street the old 
wall is still to be seen, forming the boundary between a vacant piece of ground 
into which the opening looks and a court to the east of it, to which there is an 
entry from Trinity Square. This fragment of the wall, the direction of which is 
nearly from south to north, is perhaps aliout forty feet long, and ap]iear8 to l>c 
upwards of twenty-five, feet in height. The outside, at least as seen from the 
court, where it can be most easily examined, is formed of squared stone, the 
courses of which at the southern extremity are pretty regularly laid ; towards the 
other extremity they are more irregular. Here also, where a brick gable of a 
house has been built into it, the interior of the wall is visible, and seems to con- 
sist of unhewn stones, smaller than those with w^hich it is faced, imbedded in 
mortar. There is no trace of anything Roman above-ground here. But a con- 
sidiTably longer and also a more perfect fragment of the wall is to be found in a 
line with this a little farther to the north, forming the back wall of the extensive 
hemp warehouse of Mr. Atkinson, which is entered from the west through a court 
leading from the foot of Cooper's Row, or very near the north-east angle of 
'I’rinity Square. The outside of Mr. Atkinson’s premises may be seen from the 
Miiws Lane entering from America Circus ; and the remnant of the city wall here 
fronts the backs of the houses of America Crescent. On this, its exterior side, it 
])resc*nts an oven surface from the base to the summit; but on the interior it 
n‘(H*dos as it rises from the ground, and is terminated on the second floor of the 
wandiouBo by a parapet about breast high. In Mr. Atkinson’s first floor a num- 
Ikt of arched recesses have been formed in the wall, but whetluT when it was 
huilt or afterwards may be doubted: the masonry about them has a very patched 
and inartificial appearance. Near the base of the wall arc sonic (courses of flat 
bricks, such as Woodward saw in the first ten feet of the portion he examined at 
Bishopsgatc ; and this would therefore seem to be the lower range of the old 
Roman structure, still sound and serviceable, after having stood ])robably fifteen 
hundred years. 

But a still more curious fragment of the Roman foundation was disinterred 
only a few weeks ago, a little farther to the north, in the course of the operations 
now in progress for the extension of the Blackwall Railway- Beneath a range of 
houses which have been in*part demolished, in a court entering from the cast side 
t>f Cooper’s How, nearly opposite to Milboume’s Almshouses, and behind the 
sonth-west comer of America Square, the workmen, having penetrated to tlie 
natural earth — a hard, dry, sandy gravel — came upon a wall seven feet and a half 
thick, running in the direction of the two portions already described, that is tn 
say, a very little to the west of north, or parallel to the line of the Minorics 
which, by the resistance it offered, was at once conjectured to be of Homan* 
masonry. When we saw it, it had been laid bare on both side^i to the height of 
about six or seven feet, and there was An opportunity of examining its construc- 
tion, both on the surface and in the interior. The principal pari of it consisted 
of five courses of squared stones, regularly laid, with two layers of flat brie s 
IkjIow them, and two similar layers above — ^the latter at least carried all the way 
through the wall — as represented in the subjoined drawing. The mortar, which 
ai>pcarod to be extremely hard, had a few pebbles mixed up with it ; and here 
Joul there were interstices or air-cells, as if it had not been spread, but poured 
in among the stones. The stones w^re a granulated limestone, such as might 
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have been obtained from the chalk quarries at Greenhithe or Northfleot. The 
bricks^ which were evidently Roman^ and, as far as the eye could judge, cor- 
n^sponded in size as well as in shape with those described by Woodward, had as 
fine a grain as common pottery, and varied in colour from a bright red to a palish 
yellow. ' A slight circular or oval mark — ^in some cases forming a double ring — 
appeared on one side of each of them, which had been impressed when the clay 
was in a soft state. It is to be hoj)ed that the City authorities, or the Society of 
Antiquaries, have taken care to secure complete drawings of this interesting frag- 
ment of anti(]uity during its short restoration to the light of day — only to be in 
]>art destroyed, in jiart covered up and hidden more impenetrably than ever, 
i)y the same busy spirit of speculation and improvement by which it was 
for a moment revealed. 



[r^rt of the lluman Wall of Ijondon rerviitly excavated Uehind the Minoriei.] 


From this })oinl up to Aldgato High Street, and thence, in a north-westerly 
direction, btdiind the south side of Houndsditch, of between that street and 
Duke Street, Bevis Marks, and Cainoniile Street, the line of the wall can now 
only be traced by a slight elevation of the surface, which is generally more or 
less discernible where it liad stood, and where no doubt its foundation for 
the most j)art still exists under the modem buildings that have been raised upon 
the same site. It was at the west end of Camomile Street that Woodward, in the 
beginning of the last century, examined the portion of the wall then laid bare 
from the foundation, and about to be demolished. Here stood Bishop’s-gate, at 
the j)oint where the street called BiBho])Bgatc Within is still divided from Bishops- 
gate Without. Hence the wall was carried in a westerly direction, with a slight 
deflection to the north, between Bishopsgatc Churchyard and Wormwood Street. 
We are informed that it was reached in Wormwood Street a few years agOi 
in digging for the foundation of the St. Ethelburga Charity Schools. From 
the end of this street it proceeded in the same direction along the north side of 
the street still called London Wall ; and here ^ few fragments of it still remain 
above-ground. One small portion extends westward from the cdiurch of All 
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Hallows on the Wall, which is built upon it. A little farther on, opposite to the 
entry to Sion College, another fragment may be seen over a brick wall, which 
screens it in the greater part from the street. And still farther to the west the 
old walLstill forms the southern boundary of the court-yard of the White Horse 
Inn, and the back of the premises of Messrs. Deacon and Co., canal-carriers. 
But one of the most interesting remnants on the whole line is that to be found in 
Oipplcgate Churchyard, part of the southern boundary of which, dividing it 
i’roin the continuation of London Wall called Hart Street, is still formed by the 
old city wall, which here terminates its course to the westward with a circular 
iiiclosurc, in very good preservation, the basis, no doubt, of one of the towers by 
which it was formerly adorned and strengthened, and the only one of whicli any 
traces are now to be found. Access to the inside of the inclosure may be obtained 
through the entry to the Clothworkers* Almshouses at the end of Hart Street. 
From this ])oiiit the line of the wall turns to the south, and a portion of it ex- 
tending in that direction also remains, dividing the churchyard from the houses 
in Mugwell Street, nearly parallel to which it had continued its course, passing 
by the back of Barbers* Hall, the front of which is in Mugwell Street, and then 
descending rather more than half way down the hack of Noble Street, when it 
turned again to the west, and was carried across Aldersgate, and behind the 
houses forming the north side of Bull and lifouth Street, where another small 
])art of it may be still seen dividing the houses from the extensive churchyard of 
St. Butolph's, Aldersgate. From the west end of Bull and Mouth Street it de- 
fected a little towards the south-west, passing behind Christ’s Hospital, till it 
arrived within a short distance of 'Giltspur Street, and there, turning again to the 
soutli, struck down upon Newgate Street, which it crossed a little to the cast of 
Its present termination at the Old Bailey. From Newgate Street it proceeded 
southward in a line parallel to the Old Bailey, behind which one or two small 
fragments of it arc still standing. One, forming part of the back wall of the 
l^reniiseB of Me'ssrs. Elston and Co., builders, has an arched cavity hollowed out 
of it, at the height of about fifteen feet from the ground, exactly resembling those 
0 Mr. Atkinson’s warehouse; but, as the latter have been formed in the inner 
nod this in the outer side of the wall, it would rather seem that neither had made 
part of its original construction. Lud-gate stood at the present point of division 
Ijctwecn Ludgate Hill and Ludgatc Street, iiiiniediately to the west of St. Martin’s 
c hurch, or directly in front oi the London Coffee House. From this point, or 
rather from a spot a few yards farther to tlie south, the wall again turned to the 
west, wdth a slight inclination southward, passing behind the south side of Ludgate 
Hill, — where a small fragment of it is still to be seen forming part of the wall of a 
butcher’s shop in what is now called St. Martin’s Court, — till it abutted upon the 
bank of the Fleet Biver, which it then accompanied to the Thames. 

But it is matter of historical record that a portion of the space thus cncoin- 
])a8sed was taken into the city at a comparatively recent date. Till the year 
the wall proceeded in one straight line from Newgate to the river, as we 
learn from Matthew Paris, who informs us that the part of it to the south of 
Ludgate was then pulled down, with the permission of the city, by Robert Kil- 
'varby. Archbishop of Canterbury, to make way for his foundation of a house for 
the Preaching or Black Friars ; upon which Edward 1.' commanded the city to 
Imiid a new wall running west from Ludgate to the Fleet, and thence southward 
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to the Thames^ bo as to enclose the entire precinct of the Black Friars^ whoso 
convent here, by the bye, is stated to have been erected on the site and with the 
stones of the old castle of Montiichet. But as this has not been the last addition 
made to the city — which has since lieen extended as far to the westward as Temple 
Bar — so in all probability it was not the first. The western boundary of Roman 
London a])peaTB to be indicated by the j)oint at which the old wall first 
deflected from its course to the westward, and by the new direction which it then 
assumed. There can be little doubt that it proceeded originally in one unbroken 
line from the angle at Cri])plegate Churchyard to the Thames. If a line so 
drawn would not include the entire city as then existing, there would seem to be 
no reason why the turn should have been made at the particular point and in the 
direction actually chosen. If any space beyond such a line was to be taken in, 
cither the wall, we may Bup])osc, would have been carried farther to the west 
before a change was made in its ' direction at all, or much more of a westerly 
inclination would have been given to its new course. If we Bup])ose the Roman 
wall to have followed the direction it took on first turning round to the south at 
Cripplcgate Churchyard, it would pass to the cast of St. PauPs Churchyard, and 
would leave without the city, in conformity with the Roman custom, the ancient 
cemetery there. Probably it was a part of the foundation of this original wall 
which was discovered in sinking a shaft a few years ago o])posite Paternoster Row, 
" where,’* we arc told, at about eighteen feet deep the operations were checked 
by a stone wall of intense hardness, running in a direction towards the centre of 
St. Paul’s, and which cost the labourers three or four days to cut through.”* 

It is not improbable, however, that, even during the Roman occupation, the 
extension of the city towards the west may have led to an alteration of ])art of the 
original line of the wall in that quarter, and to the carrying of it in the direction 
of Aldersgatc, Newgate, and Ludgatc, even by such a sharj) turn as it made at 
Noble Street. All that we contend for is, that that is not likely to have been the 
course in which it proceeded when the portion of it from Crii)plcgatc churchyard 
to the sudden break off behind Noble Street was first designed and erected. 
In other directions, as well as in this, there is good ground for inferring that what 
was at one time considered as country, and without the circuit of the city, was built 
upon by the Romans in a later age. Sepulchral remains have been found, as we 
have seen, within at least the more recent line of the wall, not only in St, Paul’s 
Churchyard, but also at Bishopsgate on the north side of the city, and at St. 
Dunstan's in the East towards its southern or eastern boundary. But it is 
remarkable that in ca^di of these instances the urns and other evidences of sepul- 
ture were found under pavements ^ thus showing that, although ^e place had once 
been a ccinetcTv, it had afterwards come to be built upon. No doubt even the 
space that was completely covered with houses, and that would therefore naturally 
be accounted an integral ])art of the city, must have gradually spread itself out 
over the country on all sides in the course of the three or four centuries during 
which London, under the Roman dominion, was, we have every reason to believe, 
a flourishing town, growing in pojmlation, as well as in wealth and general com- 

* ObBervaiiotii on file Roman Remains found in Various Parts of London in the years IR34, 1R35, 1836’ 
by Mr. Charles Roach Smith. In Archaologia, xxvii. pp. 140-153. "In this wall,** it is added, "were 
romented two larpce sea-shells, evidently for omameiit. Sir William Cell iiotires this as a common practice in 
Close to the wall were found several of the second-brass coins of Vespasian and Domituiri, and above 
it a tine Sauiiaii dish, willi a hammer nearly a foot louft, and 8omo-<v1lier iron tools. 
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iiiercial and political importance. Anii no doubt, also, there were many buildings, 
villas of opulent merchants and others, scattered over the neighbouring country, 
along the great roads and up and down among the pleasant fields, that at no time 
wore considered as making part of the city, although some of them might be very 
near to it, nor were ever included within any artificial circumvallation, Beyonrl 
Avliat we have considered to be the most probable line of the original enclosure 
of Roman London, tesselated pavements or other sure marks of habitation have 
been discovered not only between St. Paul’s and Ludgate — at the London Coffee 
Housi! and in Creed Lane — but so far to the west as St. Andrew’s Hill, in Holbom, 
to which point nobody has ever supposed that the city wall extended. Nay, for 
that matter, the clear vestiges of Roman dwelling-houses have been found not only 
ill the adjacent suburban district of Southwark, but lien; and there along that bank 
of the river as far cast as Deptford. But the evidences of continued building 
and a compact population are confined to the locality still forming the heart of 
the city, and to the limits we have assigned to the walled liondon of the Romans. 
Almost every excavation that is made to a sufficient depth within these limits 
brings us among their long-buried relics— to the very streets on which they walked, 
or the floors of the houses in which they lived. The general level of Roman 
liOndon ranges from above fifteen to seventeen feet under the present surface,* 
thus showing an accumulation at the rate of about a foot in a century gradually 
arising out of the mere occupancy and traffic of a crowded population ; for of the 
whole little more than two feet usually consists of the debris of the ancient city. 
Probably indeed the rate of augmentation has been considerably greater than this 
in more recent times. In some places, too, what is called the Roman soil descends 
to a much greater depth than its general level. - This is particularly the case 
along the course of the stream of Walbrook, which fonnerly, passing through the 
wall (whence its name), entered the city between Bishopsgate and Moorgate, at 
the east end of old Bethlehem, and proceeded nearly along the line of the new 
street called Moorficlds, and of the present Walbrook Street, under which, we 
lK*lii*vo, it still flows as a sewer, discharging itself into the rhaiiiesat Dowgatc. 
I n Prince’s Street, which skirts the west side of the Bank, and connects Moorgate 
Slu et with the other magnificent new opening called King William Street, leading 
London Bridge, the Roman stratum was found in the course of the late exca- 
I iitions to go down to the depth of not less than thirty feet. Here, too, and along 
the whole line from Prince’s Street to Finsbury, in which also it was of unusual 
tlcjith, it was, according to Mr. Smith’s account, much more moist than usual, 
highly impregnated with animal and vegetable matter, and almost of an inky 
blackness in colour.” ‘^Throughout the same line also, * Mr. Smith continues, 
“ were at intervals noticed a vast and almost continuous number of wooden jiilcs, 
whicli in Prince’s Street were particularly frequent, and where also they descended 
much deeper. The nature of the ground, and the quantity of these piles, tend to 
strengthen the probability of a channel having flowed in this direction, draining 
off the water from the adjoining marshes, and that too (from the numerous Roman 
remains accompanying these indications) at a very remote period, f The same 
peculiarities mark a considerable portion of the soil that is in course of being 

• Account of Various Roman Antiquities, disGoveretl on the sito of the Church of St. Michad, CrocAeil l4Uie 
•ud ill Kast Cheap ; by A. J. Kempe, Ksq. In Arcbmilosia, »xiv. IM, &o. 
t ■* Archsaologia,* vol. szvii. pp. 140, Ac. 
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turned uj|^ while we write under the eiteof the late Boyal Exchange. In seelcing 
a firm foundation for the new building, the workmen in one place have been 
obliged to make their way through a stratum, at least twelve or fifteen feet in 
thickness, of moist, black earth, interspersed with shells of fishes, horns, bones, 
and other animal remains. At the l)ottom, too, some strong oaken piles had 
boon driven in to support the made earth It was evidently a place into which 
rubbish of all kinds had been thrown, to fill up cither a deserted gravel-pit, or 
more probably a natural hollow formed by some stray rivulet from the great fen 
to the north, over which it was desired to build. The Roman remains found in 
Prince’s Street and near the Bank arc described by Mr. Smith as having been 
more \ariou8 and of a more interesting kind than had been met with in any other 
part of London ; but we could not learn that anything except a few bits of 
pottery and some common coins had been picked up here. Over the black 
rubbish, however, laid on a substratum of gravelly earth about two feet thick, 
were remains of Roman building, in particular a square-shaped tablet, appa- 
rently the basis of a pillar, built of large flat bricks, encrusted with a very hard 
cement in which the mouldings were formed, exactly as is done in the London 
architecture of the present day. Nay, over this, and separated from it by some 
more made earth, were other extensive stone and brick foundations, which had 
also very much of a Roman look, and yet appeared evidently to have been laid 
down without any regard to those Ix^low, or perhaps even a knowledge of their 
existence. From this and other appearances of the same kind it would almost 
seem that, even during the period of the Roman occupation, the original Roman 
London had been in great part superseded by a now city built over it and out of 
its ruins. 




[Ilrary Vni. Mtyliig «t Shootfr’a Hill.] 


X.— THE OLD SPRING-TIME IN LONDON. 

There was an interesting remnant of ^ bsMli and feelings of onr anceston. 
eating down to nearly the close of the last eentury, when we find it recorded 
tMt on the first of May, "according to annual and n^vlxtims custom, a number 
of persons went into the fields and bathed thtdr feces with the dew of the grass, 
onder the idea that it would render them beautiful." And were they very far 
wrong? We suspect that, if the enlightened writer and the "superstitions" 
pewons had stood side by side to test the value of die custom, the latter would have 
, , ^0 best ef the argument. Their glowing (diedcs and animated features, 

issed by the young May herself in token of her approbation of such loving 
votanes, would certainly have put to shame his pale countenance yet heavy with 
J^p. Pepys, about a century and a quarter earlier, knew better than to call so 
autiful a custom by so unworthy a name. He writes in his diary one day, " My 
^”7 away : down with Jane and W. Hewer to Woolwich, in order to a little air, 
to lie there to-night, and so to gather May-dew to-morrow morning, which 

o 
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Mim. TuMcr has taught her ia the only thing in the world to wash her face with.** 
He cmpimticaily adds, I am contented wUh it'' No doubt. Excellent Mrs. 
Turner ! would there were many such teachers now 1 What matters it whether 
the dew, as was said, or the freshness and beauty of the time and season, and the 
exhilaration of spirits consequent upon their enjoyment in the society of the young 
and light-hearted, — as was doubtless thought by the chief promoters of such 
recreations, — was the real cause { The result was obtained, and it was left to 
wiser posterity to refuse to be contented with it to exhibit that partial, and, 
considered with reference to itself only, that most unfortunate advance in philo- 
sophy, which too often jmlls down without building up, and which is so very busy 
in the matter of human improvement, that it has not a moment to spare for 
human happiness. A glimpse of better things is, however, we hope, dawning ; 
and as it has been said, in connection with literature, that no great work remains 
long neglected, let us hope that the statement will prove at least partially true 
with that greatest of practical jioems'-an old May-day. 

The eve of May-day in London during the reign of Henry VIII. presented 
an animated scene. The citizens of all classes then met together in every parish, 
and sometimes two or three parishes were joined in the celebration. They then 
divided into companies, and repaired to the neighbouring woods and groves, 
some to Highgate or Hampstead, some to Greenwich, some to Shooter*8 Hill. 
There the night was spent in cutting down green boughs and branches, in pre- 
paring the May-pole, and in a variety of sports and pastimes. In the earlier 
})art of his reign the King himself made a point of joining in these Mayings,'* 
and with as keen a relish as any of his subjects. The picturesque old chronicler, 
Hall, seems to have taken a particular pleasure in recording all those occasions 
which exhibited the more genial part of the royal disposition. In the second 
year of the reign he writes, The King and the Queen, accompanied with many 
lords and ladies, rode to the high ground of Shooter's Hill to take the open air, 
and as they passed by the way they espied a company of tall yeomen, clothed all 
in green, with green hoods and bows and arrows, to the number of two hundred. 
Then one of them, which called himself Kobin Hood, came to the King, desiring 
him to see his men shoot, and the King was content. Then he whistled, and all 
the two hundred archers shot and loosed at once ; and then he whistled again, and 
they likewise shot again ; their airows whistled by craft of the head, so that the 
noise was strange and great, and much pleased the King, the Queen, and all the 
company. All these archers were of the King’s guard, and had thus appareled 
themselves to make solace to the King. Then Bobin Hood desired the King 
and Queen to come into the green wood, and to aee how the outlaws live. The 
King demanded of the Queen and her ladies if they durst adventure to go into 
the wood with so many outlaws. Then the Queen said, if it pleased him she was 
content. Then the horns blew till they came to tVin. wood under Shooter*8 HiU^ 
and there was an arbour made with ^ughs, with a hall, and a groat chamber 
and an inner chamber, very well made, and covered with flowers and sweet herbs, 
which the King much praised. Then said Bobin Hood, Sir, outlaws' breakftst 
is venison, and therefore you must be content with such fare as we use. Then 
the King departed and his company, and Bobin Hood and his men them con- 
ducted ; and as they were returning there met with them two ladies in a rich 
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chariot drawn with five horBea^ and every horse had his name on his head, and on 
every horse sat a lady with her name written. On the first courser, called Gawde, 
sate Humidite, or Humide ; on the second courser, called Memeon, rode Lady 
Vert; on tho third, called Pheaiton, sate Lady Vegetave; on the fourth, called 
llimphon, sate Lady Pleasance ; on the fifth, called Lam])acc, sate Sweet Odour; 
and in the chair sate the Lady May, accompanied with Lady Flora, richly appa- 
reled ; and they saluted the King with diverse goodly songs, and so brought him 
to Greenwich.”* 

The crowds of people who had witnessed this spectacle, '' to their great solace 
and comfort,” now returned to their own shares in the important business of the 
day. Let us follow one of these comjianies. First, they adorned the May-pole with 
flowers and foliage from one end to the other, the pole itself being previously 
painted with the most brilliantly variegated colours. Forty yoke of oxen were 
now attached to it, this May-pole being of unusual Length ; and each ox having a 
sweet nosegay of flowers tied to the tips of his horns. Men, women, and children, 
all dressed in their gayest habiliments, and laden with green boughs, completed 



[May-pole befiim St. Andrew Undetetaaft.] 


the proceswon, which now set forth towards the place where the pole was to be 
elevated. As they passed through the streets of London, they found 

Each street a park. 

Made green, and trimm’d with trees 
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the church porches decorated 

“With hawthorn- buds, and sweet oglantinp. 

And garlands nf roses:'* 

they heard music sounding from every quarter^ and here and there they beheld 
in their way some May-pole, preserved from the last year, already elevated, and 
a wide circle of beaming faces dancing round it. They looked, and hurried on to 
the place of their destination. The church of St. Andrew the Apostle was called 
St. Andrew UndershaJij from the circumstance that from time immemorial a May- 
polo or shaft had been set up there which towered considerably (d)ove it. Long 
streamers or flags were now attached to the pole, which was then Anally reared 
to its proper position amidst the lusty cheers of the multitudes gathered round. 
Summer-halls, bowers, and arbours were now formed near it ; the Lord and Lady 
of the May were chosen, and decorated with scarfs, ribbons, and other braveries ; 
and then the dances, feastings, and merriment of the day fairly began. When 
envious night*’ approached, and the bonflres were about to be lighted, the 
Lady of the May, with her attendant female satellites, withdrew ; not, however, 
till she had called for the merry youngsters, one by one,” and given 

“To tbis, a garland interwove with roBes ; 

I’o tliat, a carved hook, or well-wrought scrip ; 

Gracing another with her cherry lip."* 

This was prol)ubly the last of the many splendid scenes which Comhill wit- 
nessed in connection with its famous May-pole, for the next May-day was that 
emphatically branded as “ Evil May-day,” from the nature of the occurrence 
which signalised it. About this time it appears a great heart-burning and 
malicious grudge grew amongst the Englishmen of the City of London against 
strangers ; and namely, the artificers found themselves much aggrieved because 
such number of strangers wert? permitted to resort hither with their wares, and 
to tjxercise handicrafts, to the great hindcrance and impoverishing of the King’s 
liege* jieoplc.”t These feelings were fostered by one John Lincoln, a broker, and 
Dr. Bell, a canon, who openly prcmchcd against the strangers. The latter were 
consequently insulted, and some of them beaten in the streets; but upon 
their seeking, the protection of the Lord Mayor, several of the most malig- 
nant of their assailants were sent to prison. “ Then suddenly,’* says Stow, 
rose a secret rumour, and no man could tell how it began, that, on May-day next 
following, the City would slay all the aliens; insomuch that divers strangers fled 
out of the City.” The rumour reached the ears of the King's council on May-day 
eve, and the attention of the Mayor and his brethren being immediately called to 
the circumstance, an assembly was held at the earliest possible hour to devise 
such measures of precaution as might appear necessary. The famous Sir Thomas 
More took an active part in these proceedings; which resulted in an order, 
delivered by each alderman personally to his ward, that no man after nine should 
stir out of the house, but keep his doors shut and his servants within until nine 
o'clock in the morning. Probably these precautions would have sufficed, but for 
the want of prudence in one of the aldermen, who, returning from his ward jnst 
after the proclamation had been made, and finding two young men playing 


* Browne'* PMorale. 
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bucklers in Chcap^ with many others looking on, commanded them to leath off. 
One of them asked, why ? Upon which the alderman would have sent liiw» to the 
Compter; but that formidable body, the 'prentices of London, was at this time 
in full vi^ur : the cry of ’Prentices ! ’Prentices ! Clubs 1 Clubs ! resounded through 
iho street, and the alderman found safety only in flight. The inischii-f was now 
set on foot. The throng of excited people was swelled from all quarters ; serv- 
ing-mcn, watermen, and even courtiers, left their houses to join in the fray. The 
prisoners before mentioned were soon released. At St. Martin’s Gate Sir Thomas 
More mCit them, and earnestly and kindly exhorted them to go to their respective 
homes. But at this moment the people within St. Martin’s threw out stones and 
bats, and, among several others, hurt one Nicholas Dennis, a sergeant-at-arms, who 
cried in a fury, " Down with them ! ” The doors and windows of the neighbouring 
houses were forced instantly, and the insides completely gutted. After that they 
ran into Comhill, in the nc^ighbourhood of whicih dwelt a Frenchman, with whom 
various other foreigners lodged. This man’s house they likewise spoiled. Others 
w(*nt to different parts, broke open the strangers’ houses, and committed similar 
excesses. Thus they were engaged till about three in the morning, when they 
began to withdraw. But the Mayor was on the watch, and at once captured and 
sent to the Tower and other places of confinement three hundred of their number, 
including women, and lads not above thirteen or fourteen years old. They were 
tri(*d in the Guildhall on the 4th, and on the 7th John Lincoln and some twelve 
ntlun’K were brought forth for execution. When the fonner had suffered, a respite 
arrived for the others. For what followed we must borrow the grajAic pen of 
Hall, who most probably witnessed the scene he describes: — 

I'hursday, the 22nd day of May, the King came into Westminster Hall, for 
whom at the upper end was set a cloth of estate, and the place hanged with arras : 
with him went the Cardinal, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, &c. * ♦ ♦ The 
Mayor and aldermen were there, in their best livery, by nine of the clock. Then 
tli<‘ King commanded that all the prisoners should be brought forth. Then came 
in the poor younglings and old false knaves, bound in ropes, all along, one after 
*' 11 other, in their shirts, and every one a halter about his neck, to the number of 
lour hundred men and eleven women. And when all were come before the 
King’s presence, the Cardinal rose, laid to the Mayor and commonalty thei^ negli- 
gence, and to the prisoners he declared they had deserved death for their offence. 
Then all the prisoners together cried, Mercy, gracious lord, mercy ! Then 
the lords all together besought his Grac^j of mercy, at whose request the King 
Jiardoncd them all. And then the Cardinal gave unto them a gfiod exhortation, 
to the great gladness of the hearers. And when the general pardon was pro- 
nounced, all the prisoners shouted at once^ and all together cast up their halters 
into the hall roof, so that the King might perceive they were none of the dis- 
crectest sort.”* Not the least interesting feature of this scene is the conduct of 
the rioters not apprehended. These sly fellows, keeping among the crowd with- 
out till they heard how matters were going, suddenly stripped them into their 
shirts, with halters," and with penitent faces took their places among the other 
offenders just in time to hoar the pardon pronounced. The device succeeded. 
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and^lBmc who would certainly have otherwise been dealt with hardlys as leaden 
Jn the affair, escaped. Thus ended for the present Evil May-day. But the real 
punishment of the jieople for this outbreak was the deprivation of their popular 
sports which they experienced when the Ist of May came round again. The 
great shaft of St. Andrew’s lay for years unused over the doors and below the 
penthouses of the street. In the third year of the ensuing reign^ probably in 
consequence of some rumours as to its restoration,, a fanatic clergyman preached 
against it at St. Paul’s Cross. I heard his sermon,** says Stow, and I 
saw the effect that followed. For in the afternoon of that present Sunday 
the neighbours and tenants * * * over whose doors the shaft had lain, after 
they had dined to make themselves strong, gathered more help, and with great 
labour raising the shaft from the hooks whereon it had rested two-and-thirty 
years, they sawed it in pieces, every man taking for his share so much as had 
lain over his door and stall. * * * Thus was this idol, as he, poor man, termed 
it, mangled, and after burned.*’ Gradually, we presume, the May-poles resumed 
their former ascendancy, for in 1644 the Parliamentarians ordered that all and 
singular May -poles be taken down.” When Charles II. ascended the throne, the 
famous May-pole of the Strand was restored with great pomp and rejoicing, 
amidst multitudes of people, whose shouts and acclamations were heard from 
time to time through the whole day. When this pole had ceased to be any 
longer the centre of the merry May-day circles, and the interest with which it 
was originally regarded had faded away, it was given to Sir Isaac Newton, and 
by his directions removed to Wanstcad to support the then largest telescope in 
the world. 

Whilst the May-day games in the early part of Henry’s reign existed in all 
their s])lendour and jmpularity, archery also, after a long period of continual 
de(‘line, suddenly revived. What the edicts of successive monarchs, from the 
time of the great national victories of Cressy, Agincourt, Poitiers, down almost 
to the accession of Henry, — now compelling every one to furnish himself with 
the necessary implomcMits, now prohibiting all other sports, &c. — failed to do, 
was at once accomjAished by the publication, through the novel agency of the 
j)rcs6, of the ballads and traditionary stories that told of the great outlaw of 
Sherwood. Henceforward he and his Maid Marian generally formed companion 
iigures in the May -day dances, and archery again became popular. The King, 
himself an admirable bowman, encouraged this noble amusement by every means 
in his power. He founded the establishment of archers, under the title of the 
Fraternity of St. George, who were authorized to exercise shooting at all man- 
ner of marks and butts, and at the game of the popinjay, and other games, as at 
fowl and fowls, as well in the City as suburbs, and in all other places.” There 
was a remarkable passage in the charter, to the effect that, in case any one slew 
another by an arrow shot in these sports, he was not to be sued or apprehended 
if he had immediately before he shot used the warning cry, — ^Fastl Scenes 
like that described in Hall’s account of another of the King’s Maying excursions 
must have also wonderfully popularized the revival of the use of the national 
weapon. On this occasion, ** his Grace, being young, and not willing to be idle, 
rose in the morning very early to fetch May or green boughs, himself fresh and 
richly a]>])arelcd, and (*]othed all his knights, squires, and gentlemen in white 
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satin, and all his guard and yeomen of the crown in white saroenet. And ao went 
every man with his bow and arrows shooting to the wood, and so repaired again 
to the court, every man with a green bough in his cap ; and at his returning, 
many hearing of his going a-Maying were desirous to see him shoot; for at that 
time his Grace shot as strong and as great a length as any of his guard. Thore 
came to his Grace a certain man with bow and arrows, and desired his Grace to 
lake the muster of him and to see him shoot. For (as) at that time his Grace 
was contented, the man put his one foot in his bosom, and so did shoot, and shot 
a very good shot, and well towards his mark ; whereof not only his Grace, but all 
other, greatly marvelled. So the King gave him a reward for his so doing, which 
]ier8on afterwards of the people and of them in the court was called Foot in 
Bosom.** * 

An incident of a somewhat similar nature led to more important results. 
Whilst keeping his court at Windsor, Henry caused various matches to be made, 
in which many of the principal archers of the day were engaged. When these 
had all shot, and some so well that nothing better could have been possibly anti- 
cipated, the King noticed one Barlow, a member of his body-guard, who had yet 
to shoot. Win them,” cried he, and thou shalt be Duke over all archers.*’ 
Barlow did win them,’* by surpassing the best of the previous shots ; and the 
gratified King, having commended him for his skill, on learning that he resided 
in Shoreditch, named him Duke of that place. The dukedom was, it appears, 
hcntdiiary, and an annual show preserved the memory of the event. So late as 
1583 we find this show kept up with extraordinary magnificence. On the 17th of 
Sc])tcinbcr of that year “ the citizens set forth at their great charge a shooting- 
mutch with much state, the Duke of Shoreditch and all his nobility and officers 
marching through the City of London to the shoo ting-placc. And first he gave a 
•suininons to all his Marquises, Earls, and Barons, with all their trains of archery 
in and about the City of London, to be in readiness to accompany him into the 
field, every one with a long bow and four shafts, on the aforesaid day, to meet 
him in Smithficld. And so they did. The Duke with his company set forth from 
Merchant Tailors* Hall. There repaired unto him all those that were appointed 
lor conducting of his person to the place of meeting, as true Barons, and a multi- 
tude of good archers in their habits, under his own ensign. Who, with sound of 
trumpet, drums, and other instruments, passed along Broad Street (where the 
J)uke dwelt), through Moorficlds, to Finsbury, and from thence to Smithficld. 
There was also the Marquia Barlo (who presented to his nobleness a wedge of 
puld, whilst a page flung abroad from a box glistering spangles), and the Marquis 
of Clerkenwcll, with hunters, who wound their horns ; and the Earl of Pancridge, 
iind the Marquis of Islington, and the Marquis of Hogsden, and the Marquis of 
Shakelwcll, and other such nobility, with all their trains, making a surprising 
show. For they marched in very great pomp, oddly habited, through several 
places and chief streets of London. The number of archers that now shot were 
three thousand. The number of them that accompanied the archers as whifflers 
and those that guarded them with bills was four thousand, besides pages and 
konchmen. Their attire was very gorgeous, a gpreat many wearing chains of 
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gold; the number of these chains were nine hundred and forty-two/' The Duke 
of Shoreditch was not the only member of the aristocracy of archers in London 
formally recognised by the King. There was a Prince Arthur, at the head of 
another band, who held their meetings at Mile End. Coming one day to see 
their performances, the King was so pleased that he took them under his direct 
patronage, and confirmed by charter their famous order of Knights of Prince 
Arthur’s Hound Table, or Society and from that time, whenever he saw a " good 
archer indeed,” he chose him, and ordained such a one for a knight of the same 
order. It is satisfactory to find that these contemporary, and in some respects 
rival potentates, and their descendants, were on exceedingly good terms. On one 
of Prince Arthur's field-days, held in the same year as the Duke of Shoreditch's 
pageant just described, and with scarcely less magnificence, a deputation from the 
Duke presented a buck of the season to the Prince, then in. his tent at Mile End, 
to regale him and his illustrious knights after the toils of the day. 



[AjUiaT^i Gbow.] 


This was the golden age of archery as an amusement; but it was almost as 
brief as it was brilliant. As the introduction of gunpowder had already excluded 
the bow from the field, so now the growth of the City absorbed one after another all 
the places available for its pursuit as a pastime. Even in Hall and Henry 
VIII. 's time the system had begun of raising a hedge here, widening aditch there> 
in the common fields around, but it was not as yet destined to be successful. 

Before this time the towns about London, as Islington, Hoxton, Shoreditch, and 
others, had so enclosed the common fields with hedges and ditches, that neither the 
young men of the City might shoot, nor the ancient persons might walk for their 
pleasure in the fields, except either their bows and arrows were broken or taken 
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away, or the honest and subBtaxitial persona arrested or indicted, saying that no 
Londoners should go out of the City but in the highways. This saying sore 
grieved the Londoners, and suddenly this year a great number of the City assem- 
bled themselves in a morning, and a turner in a fooTs coat came crying through 
the city, Shovels and spades! and so many people followed, that it was wonder; 
and within a short space all the hedges about the towns were cast down, and the 
ditches filled and everything made plain, the workmen were so diligent. The 
King’s Council, hearing of this assembly, came to the Grey Friars and sent for 
the Mayor and Council of the City to know the cause, which declared to them the 
nuisance done to the citizens, and their commodities and liberties taken from them. 
* * • And so after the fields were never hedged.’”^ Th<? Chronicler’s ‘'never” 
applied to scarce half a century. “ What should 1 8j)i!ak of the ancient daily 
exercises in the long bow by citizens of the City.” exclaims Stow in 1598, "now 
almost clearly left off and forsaken ? I overj>ass it. For, by the means of closing 
in of common grounds, our archers, for want of room to shoot abroad, creep into 
bowling-alleys, and ordinary dicing-houscs, near home.” A few years later 
James I. issued a commission to " view and survey on such grounds next adjoining 
to the City of London and the suburbs within two miles' compass, and the same 
to reduce in such order and state for the archers as they were in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry VIll., and to cause the banks, ditches, and quicksets to be 
made plain and reformed.” At this period and for some time previous the great 
archery-grounds of Londem were Finsbury Fields. These extended from the open 
country down to the very wall of the City itself, where stood Moor Gate. The 
only buildings beyond Moor Gate were those scattered along a kind of avenue, 
then occupied by bowyers, flctchers, and stringers, but since known to fame as 
Grub Street, and more recently as Milton Street. Beyond Grub Street the broad 
meadows were dotted in every direction with the archers' marks, which were pillars 
of stone or wood supporting a target, the whole being crowned by a representation 
of a flying bird, a serpent, or a swan, according to the fancy of the individuals by 
whom they were generally erected. There were no less than one hundred and sixty- 
f 'ur of these marks in 1594, each being distinguished by a name, most commonly 
of a fanciful kind, exhibiting a strange partiality for alliteration. One was callc<l 
Da) e’s Deed, another Dunstan’s Darling ; others respectively, Pakes his Pillar, 
Partridge his Primrose. Some more than ordinarily skilful shot doubtless was 
often the immediate cause of the erection of a pillar. The shortest distance from 
one mark to another was niue score yards, the greatest nineteen ! By 1737 the 
marks had been reduced to twenty-one only, and the archers had degenerated 
almost in the same proportion ; the greatest distance being now only thirteen, and 
the least about three score yards. Compare this with the state of things in the 
reign of Henry VIII., when no man was allowed to shoot at a mark less distant 
than eleven score yards ; or with the almost miraculous shots mentioned in our old 
ballads, when a slender hazel rod was set up to be shot at four hundred yards 
distant 1 This degeneracy afforded a fair mark to another kind of archers— the 
satirists, with whom Finsbury Fields and their visiters became a continual theme 
^f amusement. One of them writes — 
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“ Now lean Attorney, that his cheeie 
Ne’er par'd, nor Teraea took for foea ; 

And aged Proctor, tliat controls 
The feats of punck in court of Paul’s ; 

Do each with solemn oath agree 
To meet in Fields of Finsbury : 

With loins in canvass bow-Hiase tyed. 

Where arrows stick with mickle pride ; 

With hats pinn'd up, and bow in hand. 

All day most fiercely there they stand. 

Like ghosts of Adam Bell and Clymme : 

Sol sets for /ear they 'll shoot at 

The combination of the wits and their old and untiring enemies, tho builders, 
was too much for the Finsbury archers. Charles 1. issued a commission similar 
to that of his father ; but still the work of innovation went on. The archers then 
once more took the matter in their own hands, and made visits every now and 
then to level hedges, fill up ditches, and replace marks ; but at last they grew 
tired even of that method. The year 1786 saw the last effort of tho kind they 
made. 

The bowling-alleys, to which Stow says the archers were driven, were by no 
means a novelty in England, although from this period more attention was paid to 
the game. Stow gives elsewhere a striking proof of the justness of his complaint 



[Dowllni;-aU?y.] 


concerning bowling-alleys and dicing-houses. He says that Northumberland 
House, in Fcnchurch Street, being deserted by its noble owners, the Percy family^ 
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in the reign of Henry VII,, the gardens were converted into bowling-alleys, 
and the other parts of the estate into dicing-houses In the following century 
the bowling-greens of London were the admiration of all foreigners 
Among the other sports contemporaneous with the May-games, and no doubt 
{Tcncrally introduced into them, the principal next to archery weie quartei 
btaff, wrestling, and the different vaiicties of sports with the ball Mixed with 
them were the grosser excitements of cock-fighting and bull and bear baiting 
All these old English sports leniamed in the sixteenth century pretty much in 
the same state ds when they were noticed by Fitz-Stephen in the twelith Before 
WL say anything of these, however, wi must mention an amusement which more 
than any of them carries us back to the poetical freshness of those olden times 
Fitz-Stephen speaks of the youths using their buckleis bke fighting-mcn, and 
the maidens ^'dancing and tupping till moonlight,’ but Stow gives us the entire 
picture ‘*The youths of this city also have used on holidays after evening 
prayer, at their masters* doors to e^erclse their wasters and bucklers, and the 
maidens, one of them playing on a timbrel in sight of their masters and domes, to 
dance for garlands hanged athwart the streets ” 

Stow had a painter’s eye and a jioetb feeling, lot us add, also, that later 
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niouliate might have tnlfAn home some of hw Icbboim with advantage Continuing 
the aame suhjcct, he sajs, "which open paatimes in my youth, tong now aup* 
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prcsBcdf worser practice! within doors are to be feared.*' A sport practised till 
very recently at our country fairs was for many centuries a great favourite. We 
allude to the manly game of quarter-staff, so often mentioned in the Bobin Hood 
ballads as one of the chief instruments, next to the bow, with which the mighty 
archer exhibited his versatile prowess ; although it is curious enough, by the bye, 
to notice how often he was beat at it, whilst engaged in enlisting recruits for 
Sherwood. This truly formidable weapon, which appears to have belonged 
almost exclusively to our own country, was firmly grasped in the middle by one 
hand, whilst the other shifted to and fro towards either extremity, according as 
the one or the other was to be brought suddenly down upon the exposed head or 
shoulders of the unfortunate antagonist. The great characteristic of the quarter- 
staff was its large compass both for attack and defence; with a turn of the wrist 
a wide circle was described, through which it was difficult to enter, but from 
which it was easy to strike when the slightest inattention of eye or hand invited 
the blow. 

Next to archery, wrestling appears to have engaged the especial favour of the 
civic authorities. On the feast of St. Bartholomew the Apostle the Lord Mayor 
went out into the precincts of the City, most probably into Finsbury Fields, with 
his sceptre, sword, and cap borne before him, and followed by the aldermen in 
scarlet gowns with golden chains, himself and they all on horseback. A tent 
being pitched for their reception, the jwoplc began to wrestle before them, two at 
a time. After all was over, a parcel of live rabbits was turned loose among the 
crowd for their especial amusement. It is a curious study to trace through the old 
records the existence of what we may call the parochial feeling, which arrayed 
on these great ])ublic festivals the players of one parish or district against 
another, and to B(;e the ludicrous disputes to which it often led. But sometimes 
the jealousy assumed a deeper cast, and presented scenes belonging rather to a 
tragedy than a farce. Stow has ])rc8crved the memory of one of these scenes, 
which is too interesting in itself, as well as too characteristic of the times, to be 
omitted here. “ In 1222, on St. James's-day, the citizens kept games of defence 
and wrestlings near to the hospital of Matilda, at St. Giles in the Fields, where 
they challenged and had the mastery of the men in the suburbs, and other com- 
moners. 7'he bailiff of Westminster, devising to be revenged, proclaimed a game 
to be at Westminster upon Lainmas-day; whercunto the citizens willingly 
repaired. When they had played awhile, the bailiff with the men of the suburbs 
harnessed themselves treacherously, and fell to such fighting that the citizens 
(being sore wounded) were forced to run into the city, where they rung the com-^ 
mon bell, and assembled the citizens in great numbers. When the matter was 
d(!clared, ever> man wished to revenge the fact; but the Lord Mayor of the City, 
being a wise and quiet man, willed them first to move the Abbot of Westminster 
in the matter, and if he? would promise to see amends made it was sufficient. ’ But 
a certain citizen, named Constantine Fitz-Amulit, willed that all the houses of 
the abbot and bailiff should be ]>ulled down. Which desperate words were no 
8(Kmer spoken, but the common pc*o]>le (as unadvisedly) issued forth of the City 
without any order, and fought a cruel battle, Constantine pulling down divers 
houses ; and the people (as praising Constantine) cried ^ The Joy of the Mouniainf 
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the Joy ofihe Mountain; Ood help, and the Lord LodomheV The abbot, coming 
to London to complain, hardly escaped with life through the back door of the 
house where he was. Ultimately, Hubert de Burgh, with a great army of men, 
came to the Tower, obtained possession of Constantine, whom he hung with two 
others, and so put an end to the wrestling fray.*' 

The writer who has left us so interesting though brief a description of London 
in the twelfth century, Fitz-Stephen, says, with reference to the very ancient 
game of foot-ball, — ‘"After dinner, all the youth of the City goeth to jday at the 
hall in the fields ; the scholars of every study have their balls. The practisers 
also of all the trades have every one their ball in their hands. The ancientcr 
sort, the fathers, and the wealthy citizens, come on horseback to see tlicir youngsters 
contending at their sport, with whom in a manner they participate by motion ; 
stirring their own natural heat in the view of the active ) outli, with whose mirth 
and liberty they seem to communicate.*' Five centuries later we find the same 
game played in the Strand.* 

Every one will remcmlKT the famous passage in Shakspere concerning tennis- 
balls, where, the Dauphin of France having, in reply to Henry V.'s demand of 
the sovereignty of France, sent a present of tennis-balls, Henry quietly remarked, 
“ When we have matched our rackets ti> these balls, we will in France, by God’s 
grace, play a set shall strike his fathcr*s crown into the hazard.** These arc 
almost the words of the old chroniclers; and this is the first historical English 
notice of the game, which we find to have been subsequently much favoured by 
the court from the time of Prince Henry (the son of James 1.) to Charles II., 
hIio was so ardent a player, that on one occasion, having caused himself to be 
weighid before and after, he found he had lost during the game four pounds and 
a half. . Charles was also a great patronizer of the game of pall-mall, which* 
consisted in striking a ball through a hoop suspended from a pole. The place 
where he generally pursued this sport still bears its name — the Mall in St. 
James’s Park. With all their vices, and they were neither light nor few, Charles 
and his courtiers were certainly free from any touch of effeminacy. Their sinews 
M'laxed not in the siren’s lap. Rochester himself performed some of the most 
extraordinary feats in swimming ever witnessed ; and two other courtiers one day 
for Si wager, in the presence of Charles, ran down a stout buck in St. James’s 
Park, and held him fast prisoner. It is a pity that the “ morry monarch ” did not 
wjnfine his patronage to such innocent s]Jorts alone. Bull and bear baiting, and 
cock-fighting, put down by Cromwell and the Puritans (who went to the very 
fountain-head of the practical part of the evil by killing all the bears), now again 
broke forth in all their enormity. Indeed, one still more infamous feature was 
added— the baiting of a horse. Evelyn was present at one of these exhibitions, 
when the horse beat off every assailant, and was at last, to gratify the revolting 
appetites of the spectators, stabbed with knives. One need scarcely wonder, 
however, that the English character remained so long debased by these brutali- 
ties. when we find from Fitz-Stephen that children were positively trained in the 
twelfth century to the enjoyment of cock-fighting. He says, Yearly at Shrove- 


* See ‘ Clean your Honour*! Sboei,* p. 21- 
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tide the boys of every school bring fighting-cocks to their masters^ and all the 
forenoon is spent at school to see those cocks fight together.*’ 

With the close of the seventeenth century may be said to have also departed the 
old popular sports of England. The May-day amusements had then entirely 
disappeared^ unless wo may consider as exceptions the '' superstitious ” bathers 
in the dew before mentioned, the milk-maids who danced some time longer with 
their pails hung round with wreaths of flowers, or the sweeps in all their dusky 
splendour, who continue dancing still. People now, instead of hurrying forth at 
sun-rise to Greenwich and Shooter’s Hill, repairtd at a more fashionable hour to 
the velvet lawns and shady avenues of Spring Gardens, or went at sun-set to 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall, to enjoy their music, fire-works, and water-works, their 
wonderful mechanism, their extraordinary cascades, and their trees with thousands 
of lamps glowing as resplcndently as Aladdin’s famous fruit in the cave. The 
aitdiers’ meetings had then given place to shooting-matches, of the kind described 
in an advertisement of the period : ** A stall-fed fat deer to be shot for at the 
Greyhound in Islington, on Wednesday in Whitsun week, for half a crown a man ; 
forty men to shoot.*' Then bowls, which had usurped the place of archery in the 
popular estimation, saw itself in course of being thrust aside by skittles. The 
ball games had merged into cricket, which was then played by the 'prentices in 
the porches of Co vent Garden. This excellent sport, now the only generally 
popular one we possess, has one feature deserving especial notice ; we allude to 
that social admixture of all classes, from the nobleman to the ploughman, some- 
times exhibited in the array of players tif the different clubs, even in places like 
Hampstead Heath, but much mon* commonly in the rural districts of England. 
Lastly, it was about this period that quarter-staff and wrestling changed into 
single-stick and prize-fights. The principal wca])ons at this latter amusement 
were broad-sword, and sword and dagger ; and the combatants wore persons who 
engaged in it as a regular trade, supporting themselves by the subscription 
j>urBcs which occasionally rewarded their exertion, and by the more regular fees 
paid for admission, of these men rambled about the country like so many 

knights-errant, seeking adventures, and making the quiet little country villages 
resound again with their boasting challenges. Here is a picture of a prize- 
fight in London: — Seats filled and crowded by two, drums beat, dogs yelp, 
butchers and foot-soldiers clatter their sticks ; at last the two heroes, in their finc- 
iKiBomed holland shirts, mount the stage about three ; cut large collops out of 
one another to divert the mob, and make work for the surgeons; smoking, 
swearing, drinking, thrusting, justling, elbowing, sweating, kicking, cuffing, all 
the while the company stays. In the early part of the eighteenth century, Figg. 
the immortalized of Hogarth, who had previously taught the use of the single- 
stick and small-sword, began to give lessons in boxing, which soon became the 
great popular amusement of the people of London. It was encouraged the 
magistrates, with the idea of its tending to produce a general manliness of cha- 
racter ; and patronised by the great on account of its affording a new opportunity of 
gratifying their taste for gambling. The Duke of Cumberland, the hero of Cul’* 
loden, lost some thousands of pounds by the defeat of Broughton, one of the chief 
pugilists of the day. The challenges of these gentry were, at this time, regularly 
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published in the daily printe; and a few striking specimens of their flowery elo- 
quence and modesty might be culled from those sources. The following is but 
a mild specimen Whereas I, William Willis, commonly called by the name of 
the fighting Quaker, have fought Mr. Smallwood about twelve months sinoe, end 
held him ihe tightest to it, and bruised and battered more than any one he ever 
encountered, though I had the ill fortune to be beat by an accidental foil; the 
said Smallwood, flushed with the success blind Fortune then gave him,iind the weak 
attempts of a few vain Irishmen and boys, that have of late fought him for a minute 
or two. makes him think himself uncx)nquerablc ; to convince him of the falsity 
of which I invite him to fight me for one hundred pounds, at the time and place 
above mentioned, when 1 doubt not I shall prove the truth of what I have 
asserted by pegs, darts, hard blows, falls, and cross-buttocks.” "" Blind Fortune” 
still refused to open her eyes. The fighting Quaker was again vanquished. We 
have dwelt somewhat upon this subject not merely because it so long and deeply 
interested the people of London, but also because of the contrast it presents to 
the delightful amusements of the same people two centuries earlier. Happily 
it no longer attracts its thousands of spectators. The pickpockets, whether 
on or off the stages of these disgusting exhibitions, seek elsewhere, rather than in 
the ))l(;asant meadows of the counties around London, for a profitable sphere of 
exertion. Pugilism is gone, bull and bear baiting arc gone, cock-fighting is 
gone. We have then nothing to undo, however much there may be to do in the 
way of establishing sports worthy of the epithet National. The first step from 
the popular sports was the shutting up and building over the old places fitted 
for theh exercise ; may not the last to them be the re-opening of new ones 1 
A general desire now exists among all classes for open public places and walks, and 
sonic individuals have nobly distinguished themselves by providing them. Lord 
Holland gave the public one place near Ampthill but two or three years since ; 
Mr. Strutt another, still more recently, at Derby ; and it is said the Duke of 
Norfolk has announced his intention of following their example at Sheffield. In 
London, the llegent's Park has been for some time partially thrown open. An 
( litirely new park is also about to be formed for the East of London ; and lastly, 
Primrose-hill has been already purchased, and rendered the property of the 
ptiople for ever. From walking in these places to playing in them (at certain 
times and under certain regulations of course) will be no very difficult transition. 
Would there be less delight or more evil in seeing the countless thousands of our 
hard-working population flocking into the Regent’s or Hyde Park to play at 
cricket, to run, or to leap, than, as at ])rcsent, to skate ? or in making holidays 
depend upon a less precarious authority than the weather ? The feeling which 
chokes up our bridge-ways with eager faces, till they overflow the very parapets, 
to look at a boat-race, requires but a fair opportunity of development to produce 
an incalculable amount of innocent enjoyment. Let that opportunity be afforded, 
and we do not despair of seeing Merry England ” more than ever deserve that 
name ; or that the time shall come when every man will, as of old, walk into the 
sweet meadows and green woods, there to rejoice his spirits with the beauty and 
savour of sweet flowers, and with the noise of birds, praising God in their kind,’ • 
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on each May-day; or when London shall again present some such refreshing 
glimpses of a happy population as that here shown. The modes in which a spirit 
of enjoyment develops itself arc, of course, transitory ; but the spirit itself, when 
oneo awakened, is permanent, and creates for itself modes adapted to the character 
of an age. What the working population have been accustomed to waste in 
gross excitements would buy them many holidays of innocent, and manly, and 
tasteful pletftures. 



[PUyIng It Backley8-iMii(U dancing for Uirlanda.] 
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XL— THE PARKS. 

1. Genkral View oe the Parks. 

An account of the Parks of London is an amusing and not unimportant chapter 
of the history of national manners since the Restoration ; and it even affords 
glimpses of popular and fashionable amusement during the stormy period of the 
Commonwealth. 

Stewart Rose, in his delightful 'Lotteis from the North of Italy, playfully 
alluding to the disregard of salads and pot-herbs shown by the people among 
whom ho was residing, mentions a purjjose of migrating for a few wcclu to a 
town somewhat further to the north with the objeiit of procuring “ iroKse.” All 
healthy stomachs feel a craving for " Irowe ” occasionally, in addition to bread 
and meat: one can almost fancy an intellectual scurvy being the consequence 
of too long an abstinence from spinach, greens, and lettuce. This mysterious 
sympathy between the soul and the principle of vegetation appears dso in the 
universal i nM marinr. to take pleasure in looking at green fields. A pleasing exam- 
ple of this universal taste is mentioned in Mountstuart Elphinstone’s ‘ Account of 
the City of Kabul “ The people have a great many amusemento, the most 
considerable of which arise from their passion for what they caU (enjoyment 
of prospects) ; every Friday all shops are shut, and every man comes from the 
bath, dressed in his best clothes^ and joins one of the parties which are ^ways made 
for this day, to some hill or garden near the town ; a little subscription procures 

p 
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an ample supply of piV)vi6ions^ sweetmeats^ and fidodeh (a jelly strained from 
boiled wheats and eaten with the expressed juice of fruit, and ice) ; and for a 
small sum paid at the garden, each man has the liberty to eat as much fruit as 
pleases. They go out in the morning, and cat their luncheon at the garden, 
and spend the day in walking aliout, eating fruit off the trees, smoking, playing 
at backgammon, and other games, and listening to the singing and playing of 
musicians, hired by a trifling subscription." So, after all, these far-away people, 
so different in features, complexion, and faith, seek their enjoyments from the 
same sources with ourselves, as their necessities impress upon them a somewhat 
similar nmtine of toil. I'he citizens of Kabul have pretty nearly the same tastes 
as the badaudx of Paris, or our own Cockneys, to say nothing of graver or more 
genteel personages. 

The universality of this taste accounts for European governments (the prudent 
or the benevolent ones) having so often sought to keep their subjects in good 
humour by throwing open to them, that they might indulge in the enjoyment 
of prospects,*' the parks and gardens of the sovereign. That eminent antiquary, 
Mr. William Shakspere, mentions a very early case — Mark Anthony's suc- 
cessful use of this device, when, to win over the Roman citizens from the party 
of Brutus and Cassius to that of the friends of Ca;sar, he told them that the 
Dictator had bequeathed to them 

** All liis walks, 

Ilis private arbours, atirl new-planted orchards. 

On that side Tiber ; he hath left thcmi you, 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures, 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves.” 

The popularity attending such a measure accounts for the fact that in almost 
all the capitals of Europe tlie very names of the open spaces of ornamented ground 
most frequented bv their inhabitants demonstrate them to have been, at an 
earlier period, places reserved for the private pleasures of the monarch. The 
jardins of the Luxemburg, the Thier-Garten of Berlin, and the Grosser- Garten of 
Dresden, and our own royal parks, arc examples. 

If these remarks are well founded, it necessarily follows that places devoted 
to a kind of recreation passionately desired by all mankind, and linked at the 
same time with the peculiar circumstances of a nation’s history, must afford a 
favourable field for the observation of national manners. The public haunts of 
which we have been 8{)Gaking are equally fascinating in the reality of present 
existence, *nd in the fragmentary notices of them scattered through every national 
literature worthy of the name. 

It has been intimated that, as public haunts, the Parks of London scarcely date 
from an earlier period than the time of the Commonwealth. It may be added 
that, in their character of royal demesnes, St. James’s, Hyde Park, and ,Ken- 
sington Gardens are no older than the time of Henry VIII., while even that 
spruce upstart, the Regent's Park, can claim a connection with royalty, more 
equivocal and less blazoned, it is true, but equally certain. Their common story 
will form an appropriate introduction to what may be called the biography of 
each, and is briefly as follows : — 

The fields which now constitute St. James’s Park were acquired by Heiity Vm* 
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for soniG lands in Suffolk. The Hospital of St. James which had previously stood 
there was pulled down^ the sisterhood pensioned off, a goodly palace*' erected 
on its site, and a park enclosed by a brick wall. Hyde Park came into the pos- 
session of the same bluff monarch by a less formal process at the dissolution of 
the monasteries. It formed part of the Manor of Hyde, the property uf the 
Abbot and Monastery of St. Peter at Westminster. As mention is made of the 
kc(‘pcr of the park very soon after its acquisition by the Crown, and no notice; 
taken of its enclosure by Henry, it has been generally assumed that it was 
enclosed while yet the patrimony of the convent. A number of manors, previously 
belonging to monasteries, fell into the King's hands at the same time with the 
Manor of Hyde. Some of these were granted to bishops, and others to secular 
courtitTs ; some remained for a time annexed to the C^rown. Among the latter 
seems to have been the Manor of Marylcbone ; attached to which, in the time of 
Elizabeth, was a park in which it is recorded that a deer was killed on one occa- 
sion for the amusement of the Muscovite ambassador. Some undivided twenty- 
fourth parts of the Manor of Mary-boume and of Mary-boume park have been 
retained by the Crown to the present day ; and these, with some additional lands, 
now constitute the Begent's Park. 

1 o the passionate fondness of the early English sovereigns for the chase, we 
owe, in all probability, the Parks of London. What was a passion with our 
Williams and Edwards, became in their successors a fashion also. Even the 
awkward and timid James deemed it a part of king-craft to affect a love of the 
cliasci. Hence the formation of St. James’s Park by Henry VIII., and the reten- 
tion t)f ’Hyde Park and Mary-bournc Park by that king and his successors, when 
other lands appropriated by the Crown at the dissolution of the monasteries were 
S(|uandcred away as lavishly as they were covetously grasped in the first instance. 
TIuto are circumstances which would lead us to attribute to Henry VI 11. a 
more extensive project than that of merely studding the country in the vicinity of 
th(! royal residence with deer parks. A chase,*' says Blackstonc, " is the liberty 
of keeping beasts of chase or royal game in another man’s ground as well as in a 
man's own, with a power of hunting them thereon. A yyarA is an enclosed chase, 
extending only over a man’s own grounds. The word park, indeed, properly 
signifies an enclosure;* but yet it is not every field or common which a gentleman 
pleases to surround with a wall or paling and to stock with a herd of deer that 
is thereby constituted a legal park ; for the King’s grant ot immemorial prescrip- 
tion is necessary to make it so.” A proclamation issued by Henry in July 1546 
would have had the effect of converting a considerable extent of country round 
Westminster into a royal chase, within which the parks would have been mere 
nurseries for the deer. The proclamation announces that — " Forasmuch as the 
King's Most Boyal Majesty is much desirous to have the games of hare, par- 
tridge, pheasant, and heron, preserved in and about his Honour of the Palace of 
Westminster for his own disport and pastime; that is to say, from his said Palace 
of Westminster to St. Gyles in the Fields, and from thence to Islington, to Our 
Lady of the Oak, to Highgate, to Hornsey Park, to Hampstead Heath, and from 
thence to his said Palace of Westminster, to be preserved and kept for his own 

• With a pretty wide latitude aa to tiie kind of enclottire, the writ A parvofra^ bnog directed againrt thore 
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disport and pleasure and recreation ; his Highness, therefore, straightly chavgeth 
and Gommandeth all and singular his subjects, of what estate, degree, or condition 
soever they be, that they nor any of them do presume or attempt to hunt or to 
hawk, or in any means to take or kill any of the said game within the precincts 
aforesaid, as they tender his favour, and will eschew the imprisonment of their 
bodies, and further punishment at his Majesty’s will and pleasure.” 

Had this attemj)! been strenuously insisted upon and carried through by 
the Crown, it might have proved more effectual than the frequent proclamations 
issued in subsequent reigns to prevent the extension of the buildings of the metro- 
polis. New houses might have been pulled down, on the plea that they were 
encroachments u]>on the royal chase and interfered with the preservation of the 
game. This belt of royal hunting ground might have kept London cabined in 
within the liberties, or driven it across the Thames or down into the marshes 
of Essex. But Henry did not long survive, and in Edward’s brief boy reign 
there were more serious matters to attend to than hunting, and Queen Mary 
hunted heretics;not hares, and Queen Elizabeth had too many reasons for keeping 
on good terms with the merchant-princes of London to insist upon a measure 
always so unpopular in England as an extension of thes royal hunting reserves. 
So the plan, if ever seriously entertained, broke down, and the City Corjmration 
hunted the hare at the hcarl of the Conduit, when^ Conduit Street now stands, 
and killed the fox at the end of St. Giles’s; and a flood of stone and mortar, 
leaving the royal parks isolated and far apart, like mountain peaks in the Deluge, 
rushed from* London, covering the meres and brooks along which bluff Harry had 
sprung the heron and flown his hawk at her, and over the dry uplands where the 
quick-eared hare had trembled to hear the coming route of " Mayor, Aldermen, 
and many worshipful persons, the Masters and Wardens of the Twelve Companies, 
and the Chamberlain.” 

This forgotten proclamation of Henry VIII. marks the turning of a tide. 
William the Conqueror made new forests. One of the most bitter causes of 
quarrel between Charles I. and his subjects was the attempt of that monarch to 
enclose some new lands within a large park he attempted to erect between BJeh- 
mond and Hampton Court. William carried his point. Charles’s attempt helped 
to cost him his life. Henry only failed. Henry’s attempt was made under the 
culmination of the star of feudal times. Looking back, we can see that it was im- 
possible that the public should long be kept from sharing with the monarch in 
the good things he took from the church. The parks are essentially part of our 
Protestant institutions, and a very pleasant part too. 

With these prefatory remarks we proceed to trace the separate adventures of 
each of the three parks, from the time they came into the possession of the Crown 
down to the present day. It will appear that each of them has its own peculiar 
character. St. James's, lying among palaces, and hedged round on all sides from 
a comparatively early period by the fashionable residences of the “ West End,” 
is the courtier. Hyde Park, not yet quite surrounded by the town, long, decidedly 
extending into a rural neighbourhood, is the fine old country gentleman,” essen- 
tially stately and noble, and a courtier too on occasions, yet with a dash of rusticity. 
The Regent’s Park is a more equivocal character, more difficult to describe : not a 
parvenu exactly, for its connection with royalty is ^ancient as either of the others ; 
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not so unequivocally bon ton, for it has at times associated with curious ssieiety, and 
been kept in the back-ground ; a sort of Falconbridge^ perhaps, whose connection 
with royalty is rather irregular, but when once admitted within the circle can 
ruffle it with the best. But this is anticipating. 

2. St. James’s Park. 

In this wc include the Green Park, a good quiet soul with a separate name, 
but without separate adventures or history. There are also some neighbouring 
patches of ground now detached which must be included in an account of St. 
James’s Park, ancient and modern. 

It is impossible to saunter about St. James’s Park without being struck by its 
beauties. If, however, any person wishes to enjoy them like a true epicure — to 
take as much of the beautiful and exclude as much of the commonplace as 
])UBBible — to heighten the pleasure of each succeeding morsel by a judicious 
regard to harmony in the order in which they succeed each other« — ^it will be 
advisable to enter through the Green Park by the gate recently opened opposite 
Hamilton Place, at the west end of Piccadilly. Lounging (quick, business-like 
walking is only for those unamiable localities one wishes to get out of) onwards 
by the walk that descends close behind the Banger’s lodge, the eye passes along a 
vista between trees, at this moment covered with the first delicate verdure of spring, 
to rest upon a beautiful line of wood in the middle distance, out of which rise the 
towers of Westminster Abbey. Looking to the right as we advance, the royal 
standard of England — the most chastely gorgeous banner in the world — is floating 
at tin; foot of Constitution Hill. Immediately afterwards a massive comer of 
the Palace is seen between the trees nearer at hand. The walk here parts into 
two — that on the left hand descemding into what has all the appearance from this 
])()int of a woody dell ; the other carrying us into an open space, where we have 
a view of the white marble arch in front of the Palace, surmounted by the 
standard on one side, the unobtrusively wealthy mansions of Piccadilly on the 
other, and the more decorated line of buildings which form the eastern boundary 

the Green Park in front. The pictures on every hand are at this point 
])crfect in regard to composition : the arrangement of trees, lawn, and architec- 
ture is simply elegant. Turning to the right hand, at the mansion of the Duke 
of Sutherland we come into St. James’s Park, and crossing the mall enter the 
ornamented enclosure in front of the Palace. Once here, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference what way the loiterer turns — only, if it be possible, he ought to get 
upon the grass as soon as he can. From the side at which we have supposed 
him to enter, he catches through the trees as be moves along such partial glances 
of the Palace, or of the Government offlees at the opposite end of the Park, as 
make pretty pictures out of very questionable architecture. Opposite him he 
has the majestic receptacle of the dead royalty of old England. If he prefer the 
opposite side of the central sheet of water, the most eligible point of view is on 
the rising near the angle at Buckingham Gate, affording a fine view, closed by 
the dome of St. Paul’s. To return to our goumutnd metaphor : after he has dis- 
cussed these pieces de resistance he may fill up the interstices of his appetite by 
discussing, as hors d^ceuvrea, the pretty vignettes of wood and water which present 
themselves to a sauntarer round the canal. 
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This is the still life, but in the enjoyment of prospects" the shifting of the 
human and other figures is the most material source of pleasure to the spectator. 
Along the track which we have been pursuing in imagination^ there is rich 
variety : from the glance and dash of equipages along Piccadilly to the pedes- 
trians of the Oroen Park ; thence to the stately^ noiseless, sweep of the privileged 
vehicles of the nobility along the mall, enlivened by the occasional passage of a 
horseman, who rides as if the fate of empires depended on his keeping the 
ap])ointment to which he is bound ; and thence again into the ornamented 
enclosure, where, in the absence of other company, we are sure of the birds. 
There arc worse companions than birds. We remember once hearing the most 
sparkling writer in the 'Northern Review’ complain that he had not been able to 
sleep the whole of the preceding night. "What did you do, then?" asked a 
gentleman at his elbow, in a tone of intense sympathy. " I got up," said the 
invalid, with an air of languid pleasure, went into the dressing-room, and talked 
with the parrot." And many an hour of pleasant intercourse may be spent with 
the water-fowl in Si. James’s Park, whether they be showing the ease with which 
habit has taught them to mingle in crowded society ; or with their heads under 
their wings sleeping on the smooth water at eight o’clock in the morning — for like 
other inhabitants of the pleasure-seeking world of London, they have acquired 
bad habits of late rising ; or in the intoxication of returning spring, wheeling in 
pursuit of each other in long circles over-head, then rushing down into their 
native elements, and ploughing long furrows in it on St. Valentine’s Day. 

St James’s Park, with its exquisite finish, surrounded on all sides by buildings, 
scarcely disturbed by vehicles or horsemen, always wears in our eyes a drawing- 
room character : it is a sort of in-doors rurality, and such it has been ever since 
wc have records of it as a public haunt. 

Its history falls naturally into three epochs : — from the first enclosure of the 
Park by Henry VI TI. to its reformation under the auspices of Le Notre, under 
Charles 11 ; from the time of the merry monarch till the abolition of the old 
formal canal by George IV. and Nash; and the era in which wchavc the pleasure 
to exist. 

The history of the first of these periods ought to be written by an author like 
Niebuhr, who feels himself put out by facts and contemporary narratives, and 
builds up a story more true than truth out of hints in old fragments of laws, 
treaties, and charters. At least the materials arc too scanty to admit of treating 
it in any other fashion. 

During the reigns of Elizabeth and the first two Stuarts. St. James’s Park 
can only be considered as a nursery for deer and an appendage to the tilt-yard. 
1 he frequent allusions to it as a place of rendezvous by the dramatists of tho age 
of Charles II. are sought for in vain in Shakspere and his contemporaries, with 
whom St. Paul’s occupies its place. It could not well be otherwise. A visit to 
the Palace at W estminster was then going out of London, and to have gone out of 
tho Palaco into the Park would have been in the ?^ay of pleasure-hunting a work 
of supererogation — gilding refined gold. A passage occurs in Pepys's * Diary * 
which enables us to form an idqa of the comparative seclusion of the Park in these 
days. The date of the entry is not much earlier than that of the notice of the 
alterations made by Charles II., which ushered in the second period of the Park’s 




So long as tliu tilt-yard maintained its interest, the space beyond it would have 
few attractions for the gazing public. On either side of the park there was a 
place of resort preferred by the loungers of the times anterior to the Hestoration — 
Sj)ring Garden and the Mulberry Garden. 

The period at which Spring Garden was enclosed and laid out is uncertain. 
Tile clump of houses which still bears the name, indicates its limits with tolerable 
exactness. A servant of the Court was allowed in the time of Charles I. to keep 
an ordinary and bowling-green in it. An idea of the aspect of the garden at 
that time may be gathered from a letter of Mr. Garrard to the Earl of Stafford 
in 1634 : — “ The bowling-green in the Spring Gardens was put down one day by 
the King’s command ; but by^he intercession of the Queen it was reprieved for 
this year ; but hereafter it shall be no common bowling plai*e. There was kept an 
ordinary of six shillings a meal (where the King’s proclamation allows but two else- 
where), continual bibbing and diking wine under all trees ; two or three quarrels 
every week. It was grown scandalous and insufferable ; besides, my Lord Digby 
being reprehended for striking in the King's Garden, he said he took it for a 
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common bowlingr place." The King carried his point, for in a subsequent letter 
Mr. Garraad says : — Since the Spring Garden was put down, wo have, hy a servant 
of the Lord Chamberlain's, a now Spring Garden erected in the fields behind the 
Meuse, where is built a fair house and two bowling-greens, made to entertain 
gamesters and bowlers to an excessive rate ; for I believe it has cost him 400/. ; a 
dear undertaking for a gentleman barber." The gardens must, however, have 
been rc-openod at a later period, for Evelyn has this entry in his diary, 
13th June, 1649 : — ** Dined with Sir John Owen : and afterwards 1 treated divers 
ladies of my relations in Spring Gardens." They were again shut up under 
Oliver Cromwell, as we Icam from the same source; — 13th June, 1649. Lady 
Gcrrard treated us at Mulberry Garden, now the only place of refreshment about 
the town for persons of the best quality to be exceedingly cheated at ; Cromwell 
and his partisans having shut up and seized on Spring Gardens, which till now had 
been the usual rendezvous for ladies and gallants at this season." The Bestora- 
tion again gave them to the public, in evidence of which a passage irom a writer 
of the 17th century* may be cited, which bears more properly upon a later period 
of Park history, but being introduced here will prevent the necessity of recur- 
ring to this branch of the subject : — ** The inclosurc (Spring Gardens) is not 
disagpreeable, for the solemncss of the grove, the warbling of the birds, and as it 
opens into the spacious walk at St. James's ; but the company walk in at such a 
rate, you would think all the ladies were so many Atalantas contending with 
their wooers ; but as they run, they stay so long as if they wanted time to finish 
the race : for it is usual to find some of the young company here till midnight." 

The Mulberry Garden was planted by order of James I., who attempted in 
1608 to produce silk in England, and to that end imported many hundred thou- 
sand mulberry-trees from France, some of which were planted under his own 
inspection, and the rest dispersed through all the counties with circular letters 
directing the planting of the trees, and giving instructions for the breeding and 
feeding of silk-worms. In 1629 a grant was made to Walter, Lord Aston, &c., 
of “the custody of the garden, mulberry-trees, and silk-worms, near St. James's, 
in the county of Middlesex." Hqw soon after this the silk-worms disappeared, 
and the gardens were opened to the gay world in the manner indicated by the 
above quotation from Evelyn, does not appear. He docs not speak of the open- 
ing of the Mulberry Gardens as any thing new. A passage in Pepys's 'Diary,* 
not long after the Hestoration, mentions a visit to these gardens, but speaks 
rather dis])aragingly of their attractions. Buckingham House, which stood where 
the central part of the palace now stands, was erected by John Duke of Buck- 
ingham in 1703, and the Mulberry Garden attached to the house as private 
property. Previously Arlington House, and a building to which the name of 
Tart-hall is given in some old plans, occupied the same site. These buildings 
seem to indicate the period at which the Mulberry Gardens ceased to be a place 
of public resort. 

Some indications exist of St. James's having become to a certain extent a 
fiivourite lounge during or immediately previous to the civil war. Dr. King 
observes, — 

** The fate of things lies always in the dark i 
What cavalier would know St James's Park ? 

IK 

* Quoted, hut not named, in Bimyleyh * Middlean.* 
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For Locket’s stands where gardens once did spring, 

And wild ducks quack where grasshoppers did sing ; 

A princely palace on that space does rise 
Where Sudley’s. noble muse found mulberries.” 

After Charing Cross had become more and more connected by lines of build- 
ings with the City^ and private dwelling-houses had multiplied along three sides 
of the Park by Pall-Mall and King Street, and the streets behind Queen Siquare, 
and when tournaments fell into disuse, the temptation to penetrate into the 
recesses of the Park would increase ; and the lines just quoted seem to point at a 
tradition that it was a favourite haunt of the Cavaliers. The privilege, if it at all 
existed, would seem, however, from the scene described by Pepys at the piece of 
water behind the tilt-yard, to have been enjoyed on a rather precarious tenure. 
The mention which occasionally occurs in the records of Cromwell's time, of 
'^'the Lord Protector taking the air in St. James’s Park in a sedan,” makes 
neither for nor against its accessibility to the public ; but is worthy of being 
noticed in passing on account of the ludicrous association between the rough 
conqueror at Worcester and a conveyance identified, in our notions, with the less 
robust wits of a later generation. The admission of the public in all probability 
scarcely extended beyond what Pepys, by implication, calls the outward Park. In 
tile time of Charles I. a sort of royal menagerie had begun to take the place of 
tlic deer with which the inward Park ” was stocked in the days of Henry and 
Elizabeth. 

So far our history has been based upon a very slender foundation. With the 
restoration of Charles II. begins the era of the Park’s existence as a public haunt, 
and materials for its history become accessible. 

The design according to which the Park was laid out has been generally 
attributed to Le Notre. Charles seems to have set to work with its adornment 
immediately on his return. The original disposition of the grounds under 
Henry Vlll., it may easily be conceived, presented little that was striking, and 
neglect during the civil wars must have dilapidated that little. A taste for 
ornamental gardening seems to have grown upon the King during his residence 
on the Continent, which along with his fondness for walking would naturally 
make him desirous to have the grounds in the immediate vicinity of his residence 
made more sightly than he found them. At all events, he commenced his 
improvements very soon after his return. We can trace the progress of the 
operations in Pepys’s ‘ Diary — 

“ 1660. Sept. 16. * • * To the Park, where I saw how far they had proceeded 
in the Pall-Mall, and in making a river through the Park which I had never seen 
before since it was begun. • ■ • October 11. To walk in St. James’s Park, where 
wc observed the several engines at work to draw up water, with which sight I 
Was very much pleased. Above all the rest I liked that which Mr. Greatorex 
brought, which do carry up the water with a great deal of ease. • • ♦ 1661. Au- 
gust 4. * • • Walked into St. James’s Park (where I had not been a great while), 
ftttd there found gpreat and very noble alterations. * * * 1662. July 27. I went to 
walk in the Park, which is now every day more and more pleasant by the now 
works upon it.” 

All the future representations of the Park during the reign of Charles 11. 
exhibit to us his long rows of young elm and lime-trees, fenced round with 
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palings to protect them from injury. We have such a row in front of the old 
Horse Guards, and another such following the line of the canals. These are 
occasionally relieved by some fine old trees, as in Tempest's view below. 



We arc able from various sources, plans, engravings, and incidental notices in 
books, to form a tolerably accurate notion of the aspect which the Park assumed 
in the course of these operations. At the end nearest Whitehall was a line of 
buildings occupying nearly the site of the j)reBcnt range of Government offices. 
Wallingford House stood on the site of the Admiralty ; the old Horse Guards, 
the Tennis-yard, Cock-pit, and other appendages of Whitehall, on the sites of the 
present Horse Guards, Treasury, and offices of the Secretaries of State. The 
buildings then occupied by the Admiralty stood where the gate entering from 
Great George Street now is. From Wallingford House towards Pall-Mall were 
the Spring Gardens, opening as we have seen into the Park. 

The south wall of the King's Garden extended in a line with the part of it 
which still remains behind the Palace of St. James's, at least as far as the west 
end of Carlton Terrace. Marlborough House was built on a part of the garden 
at a subsequent period. This wall, and its continuation at the back of Carlton 
Gardens, formed the north boundary of the Park between Spring Gardens and 
the west end of St. James's Palace. The Duke of Buckingham in a letter to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, in which he describes this part of the Park as serving 
the purpose of an avenue to his newly erected mansion, gives us a notion of its 
appearance in the beginning of the 18th century : — “The avenues to this house 
are along St. James's Park, through rows of goodly elms on one hand and gay 
flourishing^ limes on the other ; that for coaches, this for walking, with the Mall 
lying betwixt them.** The Mall itself, a vista half a mile in length, received its 
name iVom a game at ball, for which was formed a hollow smooth walk, enclosed 
<m each side by a border of wood, and having an iron hoop at one extremity. 
The curiously inquiring Mr. Pepys records: — “1663. May 15. I walked in the 
Park, discoursing with the keeper of the Pall-Mall, who was sweeping of it ; who 
told me that the earth is mixed that do floor the Mall, and that over all there is 
cockle«>shellB powdered and spread to keep it fast* which, however, in dry weather 
turns to dust and deads the ball.^’ 
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The game was, however, played somewhat differently, even in the Park. In 
a drawing of the time of Charles II., engraved in Smith’s ' Antiquities of West- 
minster/ we observe a high pole, with a hoop suspended from an arm at its top, 
and through this the ball was driven. A similar representation occurs in a 
picture engraved in Carter’s ^Westminster.’ 



(Ttie Giun«> of Pall-Miill.] 

Immediately to the south of the east end of the Mall and in front of the Horse 
Guards was the great |)arade. The rest of the Park was an enclosure of grass- 
plots intersected by walks, planted, and having a broad canal running from the 
parade to the end next Buckingham House. On the south of this canal, near its 
oast end, was the decoy, a triangular nexus of smaller canals, where water-fowl 
were kept. The ground contained within the channels of the decoy Vas called 
Duck Island; of which Sir John Flock and St. Evremond were in succession 
appointed governors (with a salary) by Charles II, Westward from the decoy, 
on the same side of the canul and connected with it by a sluice, was Rosamond’s 
Pond. What fancy first suggested this name it might be difficult to conjecture ; 
but this serio-comic description, at the bottom of an engraving of it in Pennant’s 
Collection, tempts to the remark that it was proj)hetic of the use which was after- 
wards to be made of it ; — “ The south-west comer of St, James’s Park was 
enriched with this romantic scene. The irregularity of the trees, the rise of the 
ground, and tne venerable Abbey, afforded great entertainment to the contem- 
plative eye. This spot was often the receptacle of many unhappy persons, who 
in the stillness of an evening plunged themselves into eternity.” 

The Bird-cage Walk, leading along the south side of the decoy andRosamonepB 
Pond, nearly in the same line as the road which still retains the name, Was so 
named from the cages of an aviary disposed among the trees which bordered it. 

A road entered the Park at the west end, near where Buckingham Gate now 
stands, crossing it between the Mulberry Garden and the termination of Bird-cage 
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Walk^ the Canal and the Mall. On reaching the laat-mentioned it turned off to the 
westj and wound up Constitution Hill towards Hyde Park Corner. Out of some 
fields which Charles is said to have added to the Park, arose in all probability 
the Green Park, enclosed between this road, the Mall, the houses west of St. 
J ames's Street, and Piccadilly, or as it was then called to the west of Devonshire 
House, Portugal Street. The Green Park consisted and consists of the declivity 
of two eminences between which the Ty-bum once flowed into the Mulberry Gar- 
dens, and thence to Tothill Fields and the Thames. The Ranger’s House was 
erected on the slope of the western eminence, immediately south of Piccadilly. 

Both Charles and the Duke of York appear to have taken an interest in the 
animals with which the Park was stocked. Pepys remarks, on the 16th of March, 
1662, that while spending an hour or two in the Park, which is now very plea- 
sant,” he *'saw the King and Duke come to see their fowle play.” Evelyn has 
left a short account of the collection in his Diary, 1664-5, Feb. 9. 

The elegance of the Park transformed into a garden, with the attractions of the 
rare animals for the curious and the Mall for the gamesters, rendered it immediately 
the favourite haunt of the court. Charles, whose walking propensities seem to 
have rendered him a sort of perpetual motion, s])ent much of his leisure — ^that is 
of his whole time — there. Cibber tolls us that ^^his indolent amusement of play- 
ing with his dogs and feeding his ducks in St. J ames’s Park (which I have seen 
him do) made the common people adore him.” It deserves to be mentioned that 
this taste for feeding the ducks once stood the peculators of the Mews in good 
stead. An inquiry having been instituted into the causes of the enormous waste 
of corn in the royal stables, the whole pilfering was laid on the shoulders of the 
King — hts took it for his water-fowl. He was an early riser, which was sorely 
complained of by his attendants, who did not sleep off their debauches so 
lightly. Burnet complained that the King walked so fast, it was a trouble 
to koe]) up with him. When Prince George of Denmark complained on one 
occasion that he was growing fat, “ W alk with me,” said Charles, and hunt 
with my brother, and you will not long be distressed with growing fat.” 
Dr. King, on the authority of Lord Cromarty, has enabled us to accompany the 
merry monaiTh in one of his walks. The King, accompanied by the Duke of 
Leeds and Lord Cromart 3 % had taken two or three turns in St. James’s Park, and 
after proceeding up Constitution Hill, which was then quite in the country, he 
encountered the Duke of York returning from hunting as he was about to cross 
into Hyde Park. The Duke alighted to pay his respects, and expressed his 
uneasiness at seeing his brother with so small an attendance : No kind of dan- 
ger, James,’* said Charles, *'for I am sure no man in England would kill me to 
make you King.” Another of the merry monarch's strolls in the Park is charac- 
teristic, and rendered more ])iquant by the decorous character of the narrator, 
Evelyn, in whose company he was at the time: — “ 1671. March 1. * * ♦ I thence’ 
walked with him (King Charles) through 8t. James’s Park to the garden, where 
I both saw and heard a very familiar discourse between Mrs. Nellie, as they called 
an impudent comedian, she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top of 
the wall, and ***• (jiV? in orig.) standing on the green walk under it. I was 
heartily sorry at this scene. Thence the King walked to the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, another lady of pleasure and curse of our nation.” During this interview 
with Mrs. Nellie” the King was standing in the royal garden already mentioned 
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a» eonstituting the northern boundary of the Park — the eame gmiden in which we 
find Master Pepys in his * Diary* stealing apples like a school-boy. ** Mrs. Nellie*’ 
looked down upon him from the wall of a small garden behind her house (near 
79, Pall. Mall) — the scene presents a curious pendant to the garden-scene in 
Romeo and Juliet. Nearly oh the same spot was subsequently erected the 
stately mansion in which old Sarah of Marlborough indulged her spleen. All 
the associations which gather round this simple adventure are most grotesquely 
contrasted. Perhaps^ however, a little incid^t related by Coke is even more 
characteristic of Charles, from its contrsutihg his loitering, gossiping habits 
with public and private suffering. Coke was one day in attendance on the King, 
who, having finished feeding his favourites, was proceeding towards St. James’s, 
and was overtaken at , the further end of the Matt by Prinoe Rupert. The King 
told the Prince how he had shot a duck, and suck .a dog fetched it; and so they 
walked on till the King came to St. James’s House : and there the King said to 
the Prince, ' Let’s go and see Cambridge and Kendal,* the Duke of York’s two 
sons, who then lay a-dying. But upon his return to Whitehall he found all in 
an uproar, the Countess Castlemaine, as it was said, bewailing above all others 
that she should be the first torn in pieces.” The news of the arrival of the Dutch 
fleet in the river had just been received. Pepys gives in his * Diary* a fine picture 
of a court cavalcade in the Park, all flaunting with feathers, in which the same 
Castlemaine takes a prominent part, while the King appears between her and his 
lawful wife and Mrs. Stuart (with reverence be it spoken) not unlike Macheath 
‘‘with his doxies around — “1663. July 13. * * * I met the Queen-mother 
walking in the Pall Mall led by my Lord St. Albans ; and finding many coaches 
at the gate. I found upon inquiry that the Duchess is brought to bed of a boy ; 
and hearing that the King and Queen arc rode abroad with the ladies of honour 
to the Park, and seeing a great crowd of gallants staying here to sec their return. 
1 also staid, walking up and down. By and by the King and Queen, who looked 
in this dress (a white laced waistcoat and a crimson short petticoat, and her hair 
dressed a la negligence) mighty pretty ; and the King rode hand in hand with her. 
Here was also my Lady Castlemaine rode among the rest of the ladies ; but the 
King took no notice of her. nor when she light did anybody ))ress (as she seemed 
to expect and staid for it) to take her down, but was taken down by her own 
gentlemen. She looked mighty out of humour, and had a yellow plume in her 
hat (which all took notice oi'>, and yet is very handsome but very melancholy; 
nor did anybody speak to her. or she so much as smile or speak to anybody. 1 
followed them up into Whitehall, and into the Queen’s presence, where all the 
ladies walked, talking and fiddling with their hats and feathers, and changing 
and trying one another's heads and laughing. But it was the finest sight to see, 
considering their great beauties and dress, that ever 1 did sec in all my life. 
But above all Mrs. Stuart in this dress with her hat cocked and a red plume, 
with her sweet eye. little Roman nose, and excellent taiiUe, is now the greatest 
beauty I ever saw, I think, in my life, and if ever woman do exceed my Lady 
Castlemaine. at least in this dress ; nor do I wonder if the King changes, which 
I really believe is the reason of his coldness to my Lady Castlemaine.” 

It would have been in vain to rebuke Charles while alive, and would be still 
more vain now. We must take him as he was. a fine healthy animal, restless to 
Ihe last degree, but without any purpose in his activity. His brother Janies 
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fieems to have indulged more in the human propensity to load care on his 
shoulders— to attempt to do something, instead of letting things take their own 
way, like his wise brother. We know from Pepys that the Duke had a taste, and 
even a talent for business, and we know from history that he lost his crown 
because he would be meddling and altering the institutions of his kingdom. We 
never meet him idling in the park like Charles ; he is always doing something. 
We have already seen him returning from hunting (contrasting with his lounging 
brother, like Industry and Idleness in Hogarth’s prints), and heard CharWs 
allusion to his indefatigable pursuit of the chase. Pepys often encounters him in 
the park, but always actively engaged : — " 1661. April 2. To St. James’s Park, 
where I saw the Duke of York playing at pall-mall, the first time that ever I 
saw the sport.” And — 1662. Dec. 15. To the Duke, and followed him into 
the park, where, though the ice was broken, he would go slide upon his skaits, 
which I did not like, but he slides very well.” This, by the way, is as good a place 
os any to mention that at the time of the entry just quoted skaiting was a novelty in 
England. A little earlier we read in Pepys : — '' 1662. Dec. 1. * ♦ Over the park, 
where I first in my life, it being a great frost, did see people sliding with their 
skaits, which is a very pretty art.” Evelyn was also present, for we find in his 
* Diary 1662. Dec. 1. Having seen the strange and wonderful dexterity of 
the sliders on the new canal in St. James’s Park performed before their Majesties 
by divers gentlemen and others with scheets, after the manner of the Hollanders, 
with what a swiftness they pause, how suddcmly they stop in full career upon the 
ice, went home.” It is probable that some of the exiled Cavaliers had acquired 
the art, seeking to while away the tedium of a Dutch winter, and that but for the 
temporary overthrow of the monarchy we never should have had skaiting in 
England. At least Pepys speaks of it as something new, and Evelyn as Dutch ; 
and we know of no other notices to form a link between this full-blown art of 
skaiting (the word ‘^scheets” used by Evelyn is Dutch), and the rude beginnings 
of it recorded by Fitzstephen.* What a source of additional interest to the winter 
landscape of our parks would have been lost but for the temporary ascendancy of 
the Long Parliament and Cromwell ! Even so late as the days of Swift, skaiting 
seems to have been little known or practised out of London. In the Journal to 
Stella, he says (January 1711) : — Delicate walking weather, and the canal and 
Rosamond’s Pond full of the rubble, sliding, and with skaits, if you know what 
that is.” 

Where such gay doings were going on on the canal in winter, and in the Mall 
all the year round, crowds were attracted by curiosity. The game itself attracted 
to the latter many who were fond of exercise, and many who liked to display their 
figures. “ To St. James's Park,” wrote Pepys on the 1st of January, 1664, 

• •* Othen then oro who are itill more export in their ainuBeinente on the ice : tiiey place certain bonei, t^ie 
leg^bonec of eome animal, under tlie soles of their feet, by tying them round tl»eir ankles, and then, taking a pole 
ahod with iron into tlieir handi, they push themselvM forward by striking it against the ice, and are conried along 
with a velocity equal to that of a bird, or a ball discharged ftnm a cross-bow. Sometimes two of them thus 
furnished agree to stand opposite to one anotlier, at a great distance ; they meet — elevate tlieir poles— attack and 
strike each other, when one or both of them fall, and not without some bodily hurt ; and even after their fkll they 
shall be carried a good distanoe from each other by the rapidity of the motion.'* A tournament on the ioo, not 
unlike the water-quintain. In Holland the immense extent of frpien canals in winter led to the employnent of 
skaits in that season, and consequently to the perfection of the implement : in England, where skaiting never can 
^ anything hut an amusement, the ait leemi to have remained in.4ti primitive vudeussi till the Datdi taught 
it to.the Cavaliers. 
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Bccing many people play at pall-mall, where it pleased me mightily to hear a 
gallant, lately come from France, swear at one of his com])anions for suffering his 
man (a spruce blade) to be so saucy as strike a ball while his master was playing 
on the Mall.” But more contemplative personages enjoyed a walk in the park. 
The Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn bear witness how often they visited it. And 
in a letter addressed to Sir Christopher Wren (one of the earliest members of the 
Royal Society along with Pepys and Evelyn) in 1663^ Bishop Sprat says : — 
“ You may recollect we went lately from Axe-yard to walk in St, James's Park, 
&c.” But for the gay flatterers of the park in " Charles s easy reign,” wc must 
draw upon the poets who painted from life. Keeping in remembrance a passage 
formerly quoted, which tells us that Spring Gardens opened upon the Mall, the 
Duke of Buckingham’s description of the Mall, .with its lindens and elms, and 
the way for foot passengers on one side and that for carriages on the other, and 
that there was then as now an entry to the park from Pall-Mall at the west end 
of St. James’s Palace, the reader will find no difficulty in filling up the outlines 
of this sketch by Ethercgc : — 

" Enter Sir Fopling Flvttcr and his equipage. 

“ Sir Fop. Hey 1 bid the coachman send home four of his horses, and bring 
the coach to Whitehall ; I’ll walk over the park. Madam, the honour of kissing 
your fair hands is a happiness 1 missed this afternoon at my Lady Townly’s. 

Lev. You were very obliging, Sir Fopling, the last time I saw you there. 

“ Sir Fop. The preference was due to your wit and beauty. Madam, your 
servant. ‘ There never was so sweet an evening. 

IMlinda. ’T has drawn all the rabble of the town hither. 

“ Sir Fop. ’Tis pity there’s not an order made that none but the beau monde 
sliould walk here. - ^ 

“ Lev, ’Twould add much to the beauty of the place. See what a set of nasty 
fellows are coming. 

Enter ftmr ill-fashioned fellows, singing — ' ^Tisnot for kisses alone^ 

Lev. Fo ! Their perriwigs are scented with tobacco so strong — 

Sir Fop. It overcomes my pulvilio, — Methinks 1 smell the coffee-house they 
come from. 

'' 1. Man. Dorimant’s convenient. Madam Lovcit. 

2. Man. I like the Ojdie buttock that’s with her. 

3. Man. What spruce prig is that? 

1 . Man. A Caravan lately come from Paris. 

“ 2. Man. Peace, they smoak — («ng«) 

" There's something else to be done,'* 

“ (All of them coughing — exeunt singing.) ” 

After the death of Charles II., St. James’s Park ceased to be the favourite 
haunt of the aovereign. The burning of Whitehall, by occasioning the removal 
of the Court, may in part account for this — ^in part, the less gossiping turn of 
succeeding sovereigns. But the love of their subjects for this pleasing lounge 
was more lasting. Swift was a gpreat frequenter of the Park. On the 8th at 
February, 1711, he wrote to Stellar— "I walked in the Park to-day, in spite of 
^ weathw, as I do every day when it does not actually rain and on ftte 31st 
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of tho same month — " The daya are now long enough to walk in the Park after 
dinner ; and so 1 do whenever it is fair. This walking is a strange remedy : Mr. 
Prior walks to make himself fat ; and 1^ to bring myself down ; he has generally 
a cough> which he only calls a cold : wc often walk round the Park together.'’ 
It was a family taste with Prior. Swift, expressing astonishment at so young a 
man standing so high in office^ dilates upon the youthfulness of his father : — 
** His father is a man of pleasure, that walks the Mall, and frequents St. James's 
CofFee-house and the chocolate-houses, and the young son is Secretary of State.” 
The Dean, giving an account of his evening walks to his lodgings in Chelsea, 
incidentally lots us know that the ladies too continued their patronage of the 
Park; — '' 1711. May 15. My way is this: 1 leave my best gown and periwig 
at Mrs. Vanhomrigh's, then walk up the Pall Mall, out at Buckingham House, 
and so to Chelsea, a little beyond the church. I set out about sunset and get 
there in something less than an hour: it is two good miles, and just 5748 steps. 
* * When I pass the Mall in the evening it is x)rodigious to sec the number 

of ladies walking there ; and 1 always cry shame at the ladies of Ireland, who 
never walk at all, as if their legs were of no use but to be laid aside.** His taste 
for evening walks experienced an interruption during the brief reign of the 
Mohocks : he had been frightened by some of his friends, who told him that these 
worthies had an especial malice against his person. — March 9, 1712. * * I 

walked in the Park this evening, and came home early, to avoid the Mohocks.*’ 
Again, on the 16th, Lord Winchelsca told me to-day at court that two of the 
Mohocks caught a maid of old Lady Winchclsca*B, at the door of their house in 
the Park, with a candle, who had just lighted out somebody. They cut all her 
face and beat her, without any provocation.’* 

Making allowance, however, for this brief ague fit, the years during which Swift 
was writing his * Journal to Stella’ were probably the happiest of his life. The 
tone of the Journal is triumphant, sanguine of the future, dictatorial. In his 
imagination he is the arm that alone upholds the ministry, and he is wreaking 
old grudges against Whigs whom he disliked, and against Whigs (Steele and 
Addison) with whom he had no quarrel, except that they would not turn with 
him. He is petulant as a schoolboy, and quite as happy. The best of his 
playful hits of malice belong to tliis period. And yet, with the page of his after 
life now lying open before us, there is something painful in the intoxication of 
his gratified vanity, Wc arc aware of its monfentary duration, and of the long 
years of repining in a narrower sphere, wasting his strength upon trifles through 
sheer horror of repose, paying a heavy penalty for his arrogance during his short 
exaltation, that are to ensue. Even the paralysis of his intellect which closed the 
fretful scene seems almost to be at work already in the giddiness of which he so often 
complains. Swift would not have felt much flattered by the remark, and yet it 
is true, that there is a strong analogy between him at this period of his life ahd 
the political upholsterer immortalised in the lucubrations of Isaac Bickerstaff, 
Esq. — also a great haunter of the Park. The reader must consult the ' Tatler’ 
for the *'high argument” of this sage politician; and also for the profound 
dissertations of the three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon the 
bench at the upper end of tho Mall” — all of them " curiosities in their kind” — 
politicians who used to sun themselves in tl|ftt place every day about dinner* 
time.” 
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Horace Walpole enjoyed and appreciated St. Jamcsa Park. It requires an 
indolent or a good-natured man to do the latter. Walpole, who was indolent, 
and Goldsmith (see the old philosopher leading his equally antiquated cousin 
along the Mall in his miscellaneous essays), who was good-natured, both appre- 
ciated it. Swift, who certainly was not good-natured, walked in it for his health ; 
and Samuel Johnson, who was troubled with thick coming fancies in an inces- 
santly working brain, sought to drown them in the roar of Fleet Street. To 
Horace Walpole's power of appreciating the Park we are indebted for a jneture of 
a party of pleasure in the Mall, quite equal toEtherege's half a century before : — 
** 1750. Juno 23. I had a card from Lady Caroline Petersham to go with her 
to Yauxhall. I went accordingly to her house, and found her with the little 
Ashe, or the Pollard Ashe as they call her. They had just finished their last 
layer of red, and looked as handsome as crimson could make thein. * * * We issued 
into the Mali to assemble our company, which was all the town, if we could get 
it; for just as many had been summoned, except Harry Vane, whom we met by 
chance. We mustered the Duke of Kingston, whom Lady Caroline says she has 
been trying for these seven years ; but alas ! his beauty is at the fall of the leaf; 
J^ord March, Mr. Whithead, a pretty Miss Bcauclerc, and a very foolish Miss 
Sparre. These two damsels were trusted by their mothers for the first time to 
the matronly care of Lady Caroline. As we sailed up the Mall, with all our 
colours flying. Lord Petersham, with his hose and legs twisted to every point of 
crossness, strode by us at the outside, and re-passed again on the return. At the 
end of the Mall she called him : ho would not answer ; she gave a familiar spring, 
and between laugh and confusion ran up to him, ^ My lord, my lord, why you 
don't sec us !' We advanced at a little distance, not a little awkward, in expec- 
tation how all this would end, for my lord never stirred his hat, or took the least 
notice of anybody ; she said * Do you go with us, or arc you going anywhere 
else f* * 1 don’t go with you — I am going semewkere else and away he stalked, as 
sulky as a ghost that nobody will speak to first. We got into the best order wo 
ruuld, and marched to our barge with a boat of French horns attending and little 
Ashe singing. We paraded some time up the river, and at last debarked at 
Whitehall.” 

A remarkable feature in the Park, and the feelings of its habitual visitants, from 
the time of Pepys to that of Horace Walpole, is the nonchalance with which the 
gay world considered the other classes of society as something the presence of 
which ought in no way to interfere with their amusements. The beaux and 
belles looked upon the wearers of fustian jackets as a kind of dogs and parrots, 
who might be there without breaking in on the strict privacy of the place. The 
tobacco-scented periwigs which disturbed the equanimity of Loveit and Sir 
Fopling, were worn by the rude fellows of their own rank: the upholsterer and 
his fellows were silent and submissive. But this equanimity was not to last. Only 
nine ycars^ after the free and easy scene described by Horace Walpole, we find 
him writing—and by a curious coincidence on the same day of the same month-— 
" My Lady Coventry and my niece Waldegrave have been mobbed m the Park : 
I am sorry the people of England take all their liberty out in insulting pretty 
women.” Additional light is thrown upon this passage by on anecdote inserted 
in the chronicle department of the 'Annual Register' for 1769 
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20th June. A person was taken into custody on Sunday evening by some 
gentlemen in St. James's Park, and delivered to the guard, for joining with and 
encouraging a mob to follow and grossly insult some ladies of fashion that were 
walking there, .by which means they were put in great danger of their lives. He 
was yesterday brought before John Fielding and Theodore Sydenham, Esqrs., 
and this day the following submission appeared in the ^ Daily Advertiser.’ (The 
apology, which is humble enough, is then given.) Insults of this kind have, not- 
withstanding this advertisement, been since repeated, and several persons have 
been apprehended for the like offence, who, it- is to be hoped, will bo punished 
with the utmost severity, in order to put a stop to such outrageous behaviour on 
the verge of the Royal Palace.” 

A paragraph in the volume of the same publication for 1761 shows how the 
toe of the peasant continued to gall the kibe of the courtier : — June 24th. Last 
Sunday some young gentlemen belonging to a merchant’s counting-house, who 
were a little disgusted at the too frequent use of the bag-wig made by appren- 
tices to the meanest mechanics, took the following method to burlesque that 
elegant piece of French furniture. Having a porter just come out of the 
country, they dressed him in a bag wig, laced ruffles, and Frenchified him up 
in the new mode, telling him that if he intended to make his fortune in town, 
he must dress himself like a gentleman on Sunday, go into the Mall in St 
James’s Park, and mix with people of the first rank. They went with him to the 
scene of action, and drove him in among his betters, where he behaved as he was 
directed, in a manner the most likely to render him conspicuous. All the com- 
j>any saw by the turning of his toes that the dancing-master had not done his 
duty ; and by the swing of his arms, and his continually looking at his laced 
ruffles and silk stockings, they had reason to conclude it was the first time he had 
a])peared in such a dress. The com])any gathered round him, which he at first 
took for applause, and held up his head a little higher than ordinary ; but at last 
some gentlemen joining in conversation with him, by his dialect detected him and 
laughed him out of company. Several, however, seemed dissatisfied at the scoffs 
ho received from, a parcel of 'prentice boys, monkified in the same manner, who 
appeared like so many little curs round a mastiff, and snapped as he went along,' 
without being sensible at the same time of their own weakness.” 

The disappearance of those distinctive marks in dress, which formerly told at 
once to what class an individual belonged, the gradual rise in refinement among 
all orders of society, and the restriction on the part of the aristocracy of what 
may be termed their undress amusements within the seclusion of their domestic 
privacy, at last put an end to these unseemly and unpleasant scenes. St. James’s 
Park is more crowded now than ever with those who really have a taste for its 
beauties, or who enjoy finding themselves private in a crowd. All classes no;iir 
mingle there, but in the progress of civil refinement they have all been toned 
down to an uniformity of appearance. This may be less picturesque, and less 
calculated to afford materials for scenic display than the old system, but it is on 
the whole much more comfortable — to use the exclusively English phrase* As 
the transition from the antediluvian state of Parkhood before the Restoration to 
the state of a stage for the gay world to flutter on, subsequent to that event, 
wim marked by a change in the disposition of tfle grounds, so has the eompara* 
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tivcly recent euthanasia of the age of beaux and belles. Nash^ under the auspices 
of George IV., effected another transformation in the appearance of St. James’s 
Park. It was high time that something should be done. Rosamond’s Pond had 
long passed away from this sublunary scene, having been filled up about 1770 ; 
the decoy had vanished ; the tenants of the Bird-cage Walk were nowhere to be 
seen. The line of the Mall, and the formal length of the central canal, alone 
remained — formal and neglected in their formality. Enclosure of the central space, 
a judicious deviation from the straight line on the banks of the canal, and the 
planting of some new trees and shrubs, were all that was required to produce the 
jircsent pleasing scene. 

The silent sister” (to borrow an epithet applied by Oxford and Cambridge 
to the Irish University) of the Green Park has only had the hand of judicious 
ornament extended to it within the present year. Its history is in a great measure 
like Viola’s imaginary sister — a blank.” It was not fenced in by royal residences 
like St. James’s Park, on the verge of which the monarchy of England has built its 
Itowcr — first at Whitehall, then at St. James’s, and now at Buckingham Palace — 
for three hundred years, unable to tear itself away. St. James’s Park is, in some 
sort, an out-of-door vestibule or ante-chamber to the Palace — frequented at times, 
it must be confessed, by courtiers of sufficiently uncouth appearance. But the 
(iTcen Park was, until a recent period, away from the abodes of royalty and out 
of town. Looking from Constitution Hill to the west, south, and east, the eye 
rested upon fields and meadows interspersed with villages. * Piccadilly was not 
the street «of palaces it has since become — many mean buildings being to bo found 
in it. The Green Park too (compared with its neighbours) was left bare of 
adornment, more resembling a village green than an appendage of royalty. 
During the last century it was occasionally a haunt for duellists, and at times the 
scene of outrages, such as Swift mentions being perpetrated at the door of Lord 
Winchclsea’s house by the Mohocks. About the middle of the century some 
labourers employed in cutting a drain across it from Piccadilly, east of the 
Ranger’s lodge, found a human skeleton, which did not appear to have been in 
the ground above thirty or forty years, and which bore traces of violence on the 
skull. Under the auspices of the new police, the Green Park, retaining its home- 
liness, has hitherto been a place for hand-ball and such amusements. The 
adornments of its neighbour are now extending to this neglected comer ; it too 
has been set apart for the/^ enjoying of prospects.” 

It only remains to be mentioned, before we turn our attention to Hyde Park, 
that St. James’s, although the seat where amusement seems to have taken up its 
favourite abode, has witnessed incidents of a more exciting character, in the same 
manner as the quiet of a domestic residence is sometimes invaded by the tragic 
occurrences of the restless world without. We read in the annals of the reign of 
Charles II., that the Duchess of Cleveland, walking one dark night across the 
Park from St. James’s to Whitehall, was accosted and followed by three men in 
masks, who offered her no violence, but continued to denounce her as one of the 
causes of the national misery, and to prophesy that she would yet die the death 
of Jane Shore. It was at the entry to St. James’s Palace from the Park that 
Margaret Nicholson attempted the life of George HI. In the Park the same 
monarch received at one time the almost idolatrous homage of his subjects^ and 
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at another was with difficulty reecued from the violence of the assembled multi- 
tude. Charles I. walked across the Park^ guarded by a regiment of foot, armed 
with partisans, to his execution at Whitehall. His son, James II., walked across 
the Park from St. James's, where he had slept, to Whitehall, on the morning of 
his coronation. When the Dutch guards of the Prince of Orange were by his 
orders marching through the Park to relieve the Englidi guards of James posted 
at Whitehall, the stout old Lord Craven made show of resistance, but received 
his master’s orders to withdraw, and marched off with sullen dignity. This was 
the nearest approach to the actual intrusion of war into the Park, except when 
Wyatt, in the reign of Mary, marched his troops along the outside of its northern 
widl, and the royal artillery playing upon them from the heights sent its balls 
into the Park. But the mimic show of war has often appeared there. George 
Colman the younger (who by the bye was a native of the Park — bom in a house 
tho property of the Crown, which stood near the south-east comer of Rosamond's 
Pond), referring to 1780, wrote : — " Although all scenery, except the scenery of a 
playhouse, was at that time lost upon me, I have thought since of the picturesque 
view which St. James’s Park then presented : the encampment which had been 
formed in consequence of the recent riots (Lord George Gordon's) was breaking 
up, but many tents remained ; and seeming to be scattered, from the removal of 
others, out of the formal line which they originally exhibited, the effect they pro- 
duced under the trees and near the canal was uncommonly gay and pleasing." 
Such of the present generation as witnessed the tents of the artillery pitched in 
the Park the evening before the coronation of her present Majesty, can form a 
pretty accurate conception of the scene witnessed by Colman. To these remi- 
niscences belong the childish splendour of the Temple of Concord, and fire-works 
in the Green Park, in 1749: and the Chinese Bridge and Pagoda, and fire-works 
in St. James’s Park, in 1814. 
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XII.— THE PARKS. 

3. HYDE PARK AND KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

Kknsinoton Gardens are properly part of Hyde Park. William III., not long 
idler his accession to the throne, purchased from Daniel, second Earl of Notting- 
ham, his house and gardens at Kensington. The extent of the gardens was about 
twenty-six acres, and with this William seems to have been perfectly satisfied. 
Even in this small s^e a part of the original Hyde Park was already included; 
for not long after 1661, Sir Ueneage Finch, then Solicitor-General, obtained a 
grant of “ All that ditdi and fence which divide Hyde Park from the lands, 
grounds, and possessions of the said Sir Heneago Finch, adjacent to the said park, 
and all wood, underwood, and timber trees, growing and being within, upon, or 
about the said ditch and fence, containing in breadth ten feet, and in length one 
hundred and fifty roods, beginning from the south highway leading to tbe top of 
Kensington, and from thence crossing to the north highway leading to the town 
of Acton, which said piece of ground is by this grant disparked for ever.’* Queen 
Anne enclosed nearly thirty acres of the park (lying north of her conservatory) 
alwut 1705, and added them to the gardens. Caroline, Qneen of George II., appro- . 
printed no less than three hundred acres of it, about 1730 ; and it is only since her 
time that the great enclosure of Kensington Gardens, and die curtailed Hyde 
Park, have a separate history. 
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In tho survey of church lands made in pursuance of an Act of Parliament of 
the 26th of Henry Vlll., and returned into the Court of First Fruits, the Mane- 
rium de Hyde/’ belonging to the “ Monasterium Sanct. Petr. Westm./’ is valued 
at xiiij/.” No notice having been preserved of the original enclosure of this 
park, and the first keeper on record (George Boper, who had a grant of 6d. per 
diem for hiq service) having been a]){)ointed early in the reign of Edward VI., it 
has been conjectured that the park was enclosed while the manor was still in the 
possession of the Abbot and Convent. The list of keepers who succeeded Roper 
is unbroken down to the time of the Commonwealth. In a patent of 16th of 
Elizabeth, granting the office to Henry Cary, Lord Hunsdon, mention is made of 

the herbage, pannage, and browse-wood for the deer.” In 1596 the custody of 
Hyde Park was granted to Sir Edmund Cary, Knight, with all the lodges, 
houses, and edifices in the same,” reserving to Anno Baroness Hunsdon, during 
her life, the lodge and mansion in the park, with the herbage and pannage of 
the same.” The resolutions adopted by the House of Commons in 1652 relative to 
the sale of the Crown lands contain some curious details regarding Hyde Park. 

The House resolved on the 2l8t of December, 1652, that Hyde Park should be 
sold for ready money ; and in consequence of this resolution it was exposed for 
sale in parts, and sold to Richard Wilcox, of Kensington, Esq. ; John Tracy, of 
London, merchant ; and Anthony Deane, of St. Martin in the Fields, Esq. The 
first parcel, called the Gravel-pit division, containing 112 acres, 3 roods, 3 poles, 
was sold to Wilcox for 414H. ID., of which sum 2428/. 2^. Gd. was the price 
of the wood. The Kensington division, consisting of 147 acres, 3 roods, 16 poles, 
was purchased by Tracy, who paid 3906/. 7s. 6d., of which only 261/. 7s. 6d. was 
for the wood. The other three divisions — ^the Middle, Baiiqueting-house, and Old 
Lodge divisions — were sold to Deane, and cost him 9020/. 8s. 2d., of which 2210/. 
was for the wood. At the south-west comer of the Banqueting-house division 
stood that building intended at its first erection for a Banqueting-house its 
materials were valued at 125/. 12^*. On the Old Lodge division stood the Old 
Lodge, with its bam and stable, and several tenements near Knightsbridge : the 
materials of the Lodge were valued at 120/. The deer of several sorts within 
the said park ’’ were valued at 765/. 6.v. 2d. The ground and wood of Hyde Park 
were sold for 17,069/. 6^. 8d.; the wood on it being (exclusive of the deer and 
building materials) valued at 5099/. 19s. Gd. The yearly rental of the park was 
assumed to be 894/. 13.v. &/. 

The specifications in the indentures of sale enable us to trace with accuracy the 
boundaries of the park at that time, and also to form some idea of its state and 
appearance. It was bounded by the great road to Acton ” on the north ; by 
** the way leading from Brentford great road to Acton great road ” on the east ; 
by the road designated, in one part of its course, the Knightsbridge highway,’* 
and in another, the highway leading from Knightsbridge to Kensington,” 
evidently the Brentford great road ” mentioned above, on the south ; and by 
** part of the house and ground usually taken to belong to Mr. Finch of Kenring* 
ton,” and " the ground lying near the Gravel-pits,” on the west. About three of 
these boundaries there is little difficulty : they are clearly the two great lines of 
road which pass along the north and south edges of the park at the present day* 
and what is now called Park Lane. The whola of the ground within tiiese thvee 
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boundaries was within Hyde Park ; for^ in the description of Old Lodge division^ 
especial mention is made of '' that small parcel of ground formerly t^cn out of 
the park, and used as a fortification, being at the comer of this division called 
Park Corner.’* The fortification here alluded to was the large fort with four 
bastions thrown vifi by the citizens in 1642, on the ground now occupied by 
Hamilton Place. On this several houses were subsequently erected during the 
Protectorate, which were after the Restoration granted on lease to James Hamil- 
ton, Esq., the Ranger. Upon his death, the lease was renewed for ninety -nine 
years to Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton in 1692. Apsley House stands on the site of 
the Old Lodge, and is held under the Crown : the original Apsley House was 
built by Lord Bathurst, when chancellor. By these grants the triangular piece 
of ground between the present gate and Park Lane came to be cut oS from the 
park, the south-east comer of which, in 1652, extended along the north side 
of the highway, quite up to the end of Park Lane. The gradual encroachments 
made upon the park at its west end render it more difficult to ascertain its extent 
in that [direction. The following indications may assist : — ^When King William 
purchased his mansion of the Earl of Nottingham at Kensington, there were only 
twenty -six acres of garden-ground attached to it. The Palace Green, on the 
west of the palace, was part of these twenty-six acres. We know that the old 
<!onduit of Henry VIII., on the west side of Palace Green, was built by that 
monarch on a piece of waste ground, called '' the Moor,*' outside of the park. 
The mansion of the Earl of Nottingham must therefore have stood pretty close 
upon the eastern limits of his twenty-six acres. This view is corroborated by two 
circumstances. The first is, that the grounds acquired by Sir Hcncage Finch, 
Recorder of London, ancestor of the Earl of Nottingham, between 1630 and 1640, 
arc described in old charters as lying within the parishes of Kensington, St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, and Paddington. These three parishes meet at a point 
to the west of Kensington Palace, nearly equidistant from its outer gate in the 
town of Kensington, the circular pond in Kensington Gardens, and the junction 
of Bayswater and Kensington Gravel-pits on the western descent of Bayswatcr 
Hill. The second circumstance alluded to is, that the grounds purchased by 
King William from the Earl of Nottingham contained a small part of the 
original Hyde Park ; Sir Heneage Finch, son of the Recorder, having obtained 
from Charles II. a grant of a ditch and fence which divide Hyde Park from the 
lands, g^rounds, and possessions of the said Sir Heneage Finch the said ditch 
containing in breadth ten feet, and in length one hundred and fifty roods, begin- 
ning from the south highway leading to the town of Kensington, and from thenco 
crossing to the north highway leading to the town of Acton, which said piece of 
ground is by this grant disparked for ever." All these considerations seem to 
warrant the assumption that Hyde Pork originally extended at its western extre- 
niity almost up to the east front of Kensington Palace. 

But the indentures of sale enable us also to form some kind of idea of the ap- 
I>earance of the ground within these boundaries at the time the park was sold by 
order of Parliament. Great care seems to have been taken, in dividing the park 
into five lots or parcels, to divide the "pools" in the pork equally between them. 
Two are attached to the Gravel-pits, two to the Kensington, three to the Middle, 
and four to the Old Lodge division. The relative positionB and extent of these 
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divisions^ and the manner in which the pools*’ are described, show that they 
must have formed a chain extending in a waving line firom ''Bayard’s watering” 
to " the Spittle mead” at Knightsbridge — the exact course of the Serpentine 
River, and the stream sent off from its lower extremity. No pools are allotted 
to the Banqueting-house division, the reason of which sqpjll^ to have been that 
it contained " a parcel of enclosed ground lying on the Ifor^h-east comer of this 
division, formerly used as a meadow, commonly called Tyburn Meadow,** the 
north-east comer being the angle fomicd by the great road to Acton and the 
i?V>ad now called Park Lane. From this corner a depression of the ground can 
still be traced extending to the Serpentine between the heights on which tho 
farm-house and the powder-magazine stand. These facts lead us to infer that 
Hyiie Park was then intersected by a chain of " pools,*' (which old muniments of 
the manor of Paddington and the manor of Knightsbridge show must have been 
expansions in the bed of a stream,) tracing the same line as the Serpentine of the 
present day, and a shallow water-course running down to it from an enclosed 
meadow where Cumberland Gate now stands. The indentures of sale moreover 
enable us to make a pretty near guess as to the appearance of the ground inter- 
sected by these water-courses. The wood on the north-west or Gravel-pit division 
was valued at 2428/. 2s. ; that on the south-west or Kensington division only 

at 261/. 7.V, 6fi . ; and yet the Gravel-pit division contained not much more than 
112 acres, while the Kensington division contained about 1 77 acres. Again, the 
Middle division, which lay on the north side of the park between the Gravel-pit 
division on the west and the Banqueting-house division on tho cast, contained 
only 83 acres, 2 roods, 38 poles, and the Banqueting-house and Old Lodge divi- 
sions contained between them 247 acres, 3 roods, 16 poles ; yet the wood on the 
Middle division was valued at 1225/. 18$. 4f/., while that on tho other two was 
not valued at more than 1184/. 11^. 2d. From these facts we infer that the 
north-western parts of the park and the banks of the "pools” were thickly 
wooded ; that its north-east corner had fewer trees ; and that the part which lay 
towards Kensington Gore and the town of Kensington was almost entirely 
denuded of wood. To complete the picture we must bear in mind that in the 
south-west part of the Kensington division there was " a parcel of meadow- 
ground enclose for the deer;*’ that in the Banqueting-house division there 
was the enclosed Tyburn meadow on its north-east corner, and " that building 
intended at the first erection thereof for a banqueting-house, situate near the 
south-west comer of this division,” — from its position the house afterwards called 
Cake House or Mince-pie House, where the farm now stands; that where 
Apsley House is now was " the Old Lodge with the bam and stable belonging/’ 
and immediately east of it the remains of the temporary fortification thrown up 
in 1642. The park was enclosed — it is described in the indentures as " that im- 
paled ground called Hide Park” — but with the exception of Tybum meadpw, 
the enclosure for the deer, the Old Lodge, and the Banqueting-house, it seems to 
have been left entirely in a state of nature. Grammont alludes to the park as 
presenting the ungainly appearance of a bare field in the time of Charles II. The 
value pul upon the materials of the Old Lodge and Banqueting-house does not 
excite any very inordinate ideas of their splendour ; it is probable, however, that tfan 
Ring, wl^h we find a fiuhionable place of resort early in the reign of dwlnsH-t 
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without «ny montion being made of its origin, was originally the ornamental 
ground attached to the latter. 

In this state Hyde Park seems to have continued with little alteration till the 
year 1730^ and ev0|||^hcn the improvements were almost exclusively confined to 
the part enclosed the name of Kensington Gardens^ to the history of which 

we must now turn our attention. 

It has already been stated that the gardens attached to Kensington Palace when 
purchased by King William did not exceed twenty-six acres. Evelyn alludes to 
them on the 25th of February, 1690-1, in these words : — " 1 went to Kensial|^n, 
which King William had bought of Lord Nottingham, and altered, but ww yet 
a patched building ; but with the gardens, however, it is a very neat v>lla, 
having to it the park and a strait new way through this park.” In a view the 
gardens near London in December, 1691, communicated to the Society of Anti- 
(juaries by Dr. Hamilton from a MS. in his possession, and printed in the twelfth 
volume of the ‘ Archseologia/ the gardens are thus described : — " Kensington 
Gardens are not great, nor abouncUng with fine plants. The orange, lemon, 
myrtle, and what other trees they had there in lipEimmer, were all removed to Mr. 
Loudon's or Mr. Wise’s green-house at Brompton Park, a little mile from them. 
But the walks and grass were very fine, and they were digging up a plot of four 
or five acres to enlarge their garden.'’ 

Bowack, who wrote in 1705, has given an account of the improvements then 
carrying on by order of Queen Anne But whatever is deficient in the house, 
is and will be made up in the gardens, which want not any advantages of nature 
to render them entertaining, and arc beautified with all the elegancies of art 
(statues and fountains excepted). There is a noble collection of foreign plants, 
and fine neat greens, wliich makes it pleasant all the year, and the contrivance, 
variety, and disposition of the whole is extremely pleasing ; and so frogal have 
they been of the room they had, that there is not an inch but what is well im- 
proved, the whole with the house not being above twenty-six acres. Her Majesty 
has been pleased lately to plant near thirty acres more towards the north,^ sepa- 
rated from the rest only by a stately green-house, not yet finished ; upon this spot 
is near one hundred men daily at work, and so great is the progress they have 
made, that in less than nine months the whole is levelled, laid out and planted, 
and when finished wiU be very fine. Her Majesty's gardener has the manage- 
ment of this work.” It appears from this passage that previous to 1705, Ken- 
sington Gardens did not extend farther to the north than the Conservato^, 
originally designed for a banqueting-house, and frequently used as such by 
Qneen Anne. The eastern boundary of the gardens would seem to have been at 
this time nearly in the line of the broad walk which crosses them before tte ewt 
front of the palace. Palace Green seems at that time to have been considered a 
part of the private pleasure-grounds attached to the palace, for the low carcu ar 
stone building now used as an engine-house for supplying the palace wi wa 
was erected by order of Queen Anne, facing an avenue of elms, for a « 
recess. The town of Kensington for.aome years later did not extend ro far to t ^ 
as it now does. The kitchen gardens which extend north of 
Awards the Gravel-pits, and the thirty acres north of the Conservato^, add^ by 
to the pleasure gaideni. may have been the fifty-five acres 
severed from the park, lying la the north-west comer thereof,*' granted m the Ifrth 
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of Charles 11. to Hamilton, ranger of the park, and Birch, auditor of excise, to 
be walled and planted with “ pii)pinB and red-streaks,** on condition of their 
furnishing apples or cider for the King’s use. The alcove at the end of the 
avenue leading from the south front of the palace to the waH^n the Kensington 
road was also built by Anne*s orders. So that Kensington j^lace in her reign 
seems to have stood in the midst of fruit and pleasure gardens, with pleasant 
alcoves on the west and south, and a stately banqueting-house on the cast — the 
whole confined between the Kensington and Uxbridge roads, the west side of Palace 
OrCon, and the line of the broad walk before the east front of the palace. Tickell 
has perpetrated a dreary mythological poem on Kensington Gardens, which we 
have ransacked in vain for some descriptive touches of their aj>pearancc in Queen 
Anne's time, and have therefore been obliged to have recourse to Addison’s prose 
in the 477th Number of the * Spectator “ I think there are as many kinds of 
gardening as poetry : your makers of pastures and flower gardens are epigram- 
matists and sonncttcers in this art ; contrivers of bowers and grottoes, treiUages 
and cascades, are romance writers. Wise and Loudon arc our heroic poets; and 
if as a critic I may single out uny passage of their works to commend, 1 shall 
take notice of that part in the ujiper garden at Kensington, which was at first 
nothing but a gravel-pit. It must have been a fine genius for gardening that 
could have thought of forming such an unsightly hollow into so beautiful an area, 
and to have hit the eye with so uncommon and agreeable a scene as that which it 
is now wrought into. To give this particular spot of ground the greater effect, 
they have made a very pleasing contrast ; for as on one side of the walk you see 
this hollow basin, with its several little plantations lying sq conveniently under 
the eye of the beholder, on the other side of it there appears a seeming mount, 
made up of trees one higher than another as they ap])Toach the centre. A spec- 
tator who has not heard of this account of it, would think this circular mount was 
not only a real one, but that it had been actually scooped out of that hollow 
sp£be, which 1 have before mentioned. I never yet met with any one who had 
walked in this garden who was not struck with that part of it which I have men- 
tioned.’* 

In reference to the operations of Queen Caroline, Daincs Barrington remarks, in 
his 'Essay on the Progress of Gardening “ It is believed that George I. rather 
improved the gardens at Herrnhausen than those of any of his English palaces. 
In the succeeding reign. Queen Caroline threw a string of ponds in Hyde Park 
into one, so as to form what is called the Serpentine River, from its being not 
exactly straight, as all ponds and canals wore before. She is likewise well known 
to have planted and laid out the gardens of Richmond and Kensington upon a 
larger scale, and in better taste, than we have any instances before that period. 
She seems also to have been the first introducer of expensive buildings in 
gardens, if one at Lord Barrington's is excepted.” And yet Queen Annes 
Green-house or Conservatory in the very gardens he was writing about must 
have cost something. Nearly 300 acres were added by Queen Caroline to 
Kensington Gardens. Opposite the Ring in Hyde Park a mound was thrown 
across the valley to dam up the streams connecting the chain of "pools'* already 
mentioned. All the waters and conduits in the park, granted in 1663 to Thomas 
Haines on a lease of ninety-nine years, were se-purchased by the Crown. .Along 
the line of the ponds a canal was begun to be dug. The excavation was fcnr 
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hundred yards in length and forty feet deep^ and cost 6000/. At the south-east 
end of the gardens a mount was raised of the soil dug out of the canal. On the 
north and south the grounds,. of which these works formed the characteristic 
features, were bounded by high parallel walls. On the north-east a fosse and 
low wall, reaching from the Uxbridge road to the Serpentine, at once shut in 
the gardens, and conducted the eye along their central vista, over the Ser- 
]>cntine to its extremity, and across the park. To the east of Queen Anne’s 
gardens, immediately below the principal windows of the cast front of the palace, 
a reservoir was formed into a circular pond, and thence long vistas were carried 
through the woods that circled it round, to the head of the Serpentine; to the 
fosse and low wall, affording a view of the park (this sort of fence was an inven- 
tion of Bridgeman, an attempt then deemed so astonishing, that the common 
people called them Ha-has, to express their surprise at finding a sudden and 
unpcrccived check to their walk”), and to the mount constructed out of the soil 
dug from the canal. This mount was planted with evergreens, and on the 
summit was erected a small temple, made to turn at pleasure, to afford shelter 
from the wind. The three principal vistas were crossed at right angles, by 
others at regular intervals — an arrangement which has been complained of as dis- 
agreeably formal, with great injustice, for the formality is only in the ground 
plot, not in any view of the garden that can meet the eye of the spectator at 
one time. Queen Anne’s gardens underwent no further alteration than was 
necessary to make them harmonise with the extended grounds, of which they had 
now become a part. 

Since the death of George 11. Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens have 
undergone no changes of consequence. The King, in the former, has been 



[If nmftne Society's Boat-house.] 


deserted for the drive, and presents now an appearance which any Jonathan 
flldhuck might pardonably mistake for the vestiges of a Roman encampment. 
New plantations have been laid out to compensate for the gradual decay of the 
^Id wood. That part of the south wall of Kensington Gardens which served to 
intercept between it and the Kensington road a narrow strip of the park where 
Ine cavalry ban^'b have been erected, has been thrown down. Queen Caroline’s 
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artificial mound had previously been levelled. A new bridge has been thrown 
across the Serpentine, and more ornamental buildings been erected on its bank 
to serve for a powder-magazine and the house of the Humane Society, (beautiful 
antithesis !) and infantry barracks have been erected within the precincts of the 
park near Knightsbridge. 

Kensington Gardens now occupy the Gravel -pit division and the larger por- 
tions of the Kensington and Middle divisions of the time of Oliver Cromwell. 
Farther along the Serpentine, and below the waterless waterfall, at its termination, 
the a}ipcarancc of the ])ark has beem wonderfully changed since the time of the 
Protectorate. The remainder is characterised, perhaps, by a more careful 
surface-dressing, but in other respects it has, if anything, retrograded in internal 
ornament. Of the Bing, once the scat of gaiety and splendour, we may say with 
Wordsworth, that — 

“ Dying inBcnsibly away 
From human thoughts and purposes, *' 

it seems 

“ To yield to some transforming power, 

And blend with the surrounding trees.'* 

We sometimes feel tem])ted to regret its decay, and also the throwing down of 
part of the south wall of the gardens, which seems to have let in too much sun- 
light upon them (to say nothing of cast winds), and spoiled their umbrageous 
character. On the whole, however, the recent changes in Hyde Park are' more 
striking in regard to its immediate vicinity, to the setting of the jewel as it were, 
than to the ground itself. Any one who enters the park from Grosvenor Gate 
(opened in 1724) and advances to the site of the Bing, will at once feel this change 
in its full force. Hemmed in though the park now is on all sides by long rows 
of buildings, one feels there, on a breezy upland with a wide space of empty 
atmosphere on every side, what must have been the charm of this place when 
the eye, looking from it, fell in every direction on rural scenes. For Hyde Park 
until very recently was entirely in the country. And this remark naturally 
conducts us to those adventures and incidents associated with Hyde Park which 
contribute even more than its rural position to render it less exclusively of the 
court, courtly, than St. James’s. 

Hyde Park was a favourite place of resort for those who brought in the 1st 
of May with the reverence once paid to it. Pepys breathes a sigh in his * Diary’ on 
the evening of the 30th April, 1661, (he was then on a pleasure jaunt,) to this 
cifect : — '' 1 am sorry I am not at London to be at Hide Pork to-morrow morn- 
ing, among the great gallants and ladies, which will be very fine.” It was very 
fine, for Evelyn has entered in his ' Diary,’ under the date of the identical 1st of 
May referred to by Pepys : — I went to Hide Park to take the air, where was 
his Majesty and an innumerable appearance of gallants and rich coaches, being 
now at time of universal festivity and joy.” But even during the sway of the 
Puritans, the Londoners assembled here ** to do observance to May,’’ as we learn 
from ' Several Proceedings of State Affairs, 27th April to 4th May, 1654. 

Monday, 1st May. This day was more observed by people goong a ma;;^? 
than for divers years past, and indeed much sin committed by wicked meeting* 
with fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and t^jup like ; great resort came to 
Park, many hundreds of coaches and gallants in attire, but most Aamnfld 
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dered hair men« and painted and spotted women. Some men played with a silver 
ball, and some took other recreation. But his Highness the Lord Protector went 
not thither, nor any of the Liords of the Commonwealth, but were busy about the 
great affairs of the Commonwealth.’* We would give a trifle to know whether 
one John Milton, a Secretary of the Lord Protector, were equally self-denying. 
In 1654 the morning view from the Ring in Hyde Park must have been not unlike 
this description of what had met a poet’s eyes in his early rambles — 

** Some time walking not unseen 
By hedge-row elms on hillock green. 

Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight, 

While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land ; 

And the milk-maid aingeth blitlic. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.** 

And one of the poet’s earlier compositions had afforded a strong suspicion of his 
idolatrous tendencies — 

** Now the bright morning-star, day's harbinger. 

Comes dancing from the east, and brings with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail I beauteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Meads and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 

To all which circumstances may be added that the said John Milton is affirmed 
(perhaps with a view to be near the scene of his official duties) to have resided 
tor some time in a house on the south side of St. James’s Park, at no immeasur- 
able distance from the place where the enormities of May worship were perpetrated 
in 1654, under the very noses of a puritanical government. 

Be this as it may^ the sports affected by the habitual frequentoTS of Hyde 
Park at all times of the year had a manly character about them, harmonizing 
with its country situation. For example, although the Lord Protector felt it 
inconsistent with his dignity to sanction by his presence the profane mummery of 
the 1st of May, he made himself amends for his self-denial a few days afterwards, 
we learn from the ' Moderate Intelligencer " Hyde Park, May let, 1654. 
This day there was a hurling of a great ball by fifty Cornish gentlemen of one 
side, and fifty on the other ; one party played in red caps, and the other in white. 
There was present his Highness the Lord Protector, many of his Privy Council, 
s^nd divers eminent gentlemen, to whose view was presented great agility of body, 
s-iid most neat and exquisite wrestling, at every meeting of one with the other^ 
which was ordered with such dexterity, that it was to show more the streng^, 
vigour, and nimbleness of their bodies than to endanger their persons. The ball 
they played withal was silver, designed for that party which did win the 
goal.” Evelyn nteniions in May 1658, went to see a coadi-race in Hide 
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Park, and collationed in Spring Gardens.** Pepys mentions in August, 1660 ; — 

To Hide Parke by coach, and saw a fine foot-race three times round the park 
(Qv. Ring?) between an Irishman and Crow that was once my Lord Clay pole’s 
footman.” Evelyn’s coach-race (by which we must not understand such a race as 
might take place now-a-days between two professional or amateur coach- drivers, 
but more probably some imaginative emulation of classical chariot-races, for such 
was the tone of that age) recalls an accident which happened to Cromwell in 
Hyde Park in 1654. We learn from the ‘Weekly Post,’— “His Highness the 
Lord Protector went lately in his coach from Whitehall to take the ayr in Hide 
Park ; and the horses being exceedingly affrighted, set a running, insomuch that 
the postilion fell, whereby his Highness was in some danger; but (blessed be 
God) he was little hurt.” Ludloiv’s version of this story is ; — “The Duke of 
Holstein made him (Cromwell) a present of a set of grey Friesland coach-horses; 
with which taking the air in the park, attended only with his secretary Thurloe, 
and a guard of Janizaries, he would needs take the place of the coachman, not 
doubting but the three pair of horses he was about to drive would prove as 
tame as the three nations which were ridden by him ; and therefore, not content 
with their ordinary pace, he lashed them very furiously. But they, unaccustomed 
to such a rough driver, ran away in a rage, and sto])j)cd not till they had thrown 
him out of the box, with which fall his pistol fired in his pocket, though without 
any hurt to himself : by which he might have been instructed how dangerous it 
was to meddle with those things wherein he had no experience.” There may be 
some truth in this, although Ludlow was a small man, virulent in his vindictive- 
ness, and a gobemouclir ; for the cautious journalist admits that the Protector was 
hurt ; and Bates, Cromwell’s physician, mentions that, from an idea that violent 
motion was calculated to alleviate some disorders to which he was subject, it was 
his custom when taking the air in his coach to seat himself on the driving-box, in 
order to procure a rougher shake. Cromwell — since we have got him in hand 
wo may as well despatch him at once — seems to have been partial to Hyde Park 
and its environs. The ‘ Weekly Post,* enumerating the occasions on which Syn- 
dercombe and Cecill had lain in wait to assassinate him in Hyde Park (“ the 
hinges of Hide Park gate were filed off in order to their escape”) enumerates 
some of his airings all in this neighbourhood : — “ when he rode to Kensington 
and thence the back way to London “when he went to Hide Park in his coach;” 
“ when he went to Turnhain Green and so by Acton home and “ when he rode 
in Hide Park.” One could fancy him influenced by some attractive sympathy 
between his affections and the spot of earth in which he was destined to repose 
from his stirring and harassing career. The unmanly indignities offered to his 
dead body harmed not him, and they who degraded themselves by insulting the 
dead were but a sort of sextons more hardened and brutal than are ordinarily to 
be met with. Cromwell sleeps as sound at Tyburn, in the vicinity of his fkvourite 
haunts, as the rest of our English monarchs sleep at Westminster or Windsor. 

The fashionable part of Hyde Park was long confined within very narrow 
limits ; the Ring being, from all time previous to the Restoration till fiflur in the 
reigns of the Georges, the exclusive haunt of the beau monde. Subsequently Ken* 
sington Gardens, at the opposite extremity of the park, was appropriated by the 
race that lives for enjoyment ; but even after that event a considerable space wkWn 
the park remained allotted to the rougher business of life. During the titne of 
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the Commonwealth^ as we have seen, it became private property. Evelyn 
(11th April, 1653) complains feelingly of the change: — I went to take the airc 
in Hide Park, where every coach was made to pay a shilling, and horse sixpence, 
by the sordid fellotv (poor Anthony Deane, of St. Martin’s in the Fields, Esq.) 
who had purchased it of the state, as they are called.’* The courtly Evelyn had 
nu words of reprobation for Mr. Hamilton, the ranger appointed at the Bestora* 
tion, who continued for ten good years to let the park in farms ; it not having 
l)een enclosed with a wall and re-stocked with deer till 1670. 

Hyde Park has from an early period down to our own times been a favourite 
locality for reviews. " Mercurivs Publicus*'' announced to the public oti the 26th of 
April, 1660, that the Commissioners of the Militia of London were to “ rendez- 
vous their regiments of trained bands and auxiliaries” at H\de Park; that 
Major Cox, Quartermaster-general of the City,” had been to view the ground ; 
and that the Lord Mayor intended to appear at the review with his collar of 
m’t'jf,” and all the Aldermen “ in scarlet robes, attended with the mace and cap 
of maintenance, as is usual at great solemnities.*’ An * Exact Account* of the 
jmgeant, published not long after, informs us that in Hyde Park was erected a 
spacious fabric, in which the Lord Mayor in his collar of SS, and the Aldermen 
in their scarlet gowns, with many persons of quality, sate, by which the respective 
regiments in a complete order marched, giving many volleys of shot as they passed 
by that ** in the White regiment of Auxiliaries in the first rank Major-General 
Myssc trailed a pike, who was followed with a numerous company of people with 
great acclamations ;** that “ the like hath hardly been seen, it being conceived 
that there could hardly be Icsse than twenty thousand men in arms, l)e8ides the 
Yellow regiment which came out of Southwark, and also that complete regiment 
of horse commanded by Major-General Brown, where was likewise present so 
groat a multitude of people, that few persons hath seen the like;” that “they 
marched out of the field in the same handsome manner, to the great honour and 
repute of the City of London, and satisfaction and content of all spectators;*’ and 
lastly, ‘'which is observable, that in the height of this show the Lord Mayor 
received notice that Colonel John Lambert was carried by the park a prisoner unto 
Whitehall.” Evelyn records a more courtly spectacle of the kind that took place on 
the same ground in July 1664 : — “ I saw his Majesty’s Guards, being of horse and 
foote 4000, led by the General the Duke of Albemarle in extraordinary equipage 
and gallantry, consisting of g«'intlomen of quality and veteran souldicrs, excellently 
clad, marched, and ordered, drawn up in battalia before their Ma^“" in Hide 
Fark, where the old Earle of Cleveland trailed a pike, and led the right-hand file 
commanded by the Viscount Wentworth his son, a worthy spectacle and example, 
being both of them old and valiant souldiers. This was to show y® French ambas- 
sador, Monsieur Comminges ; there being a great assembly of coaches, See., in the 
park.” The prejudices of education might predispose one to imagine that the titled 
heroes celebrated by Evelyn “ trailed the puissant pike ” more gallantly than 
Major-General Mysse ; but the observations of Pepys, who slipped into the park 
to see the review described by Evelyn, after cherishing his little body at on ordi- 
nary, induce us to suspend our judgment: — “From the Kings Head ordinary 
with Creed to hire a coach to carry us to Hide Park, to-day there being a general 
muster of the king’s guards; luwae and fix)t ; but they demand so high» that 1 
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spying Mr. Cutler the merchant did take notice of him, and he going into his 
coach and telling mo he was going to the muster, I asked and went along with 
him ; when a goodly sight to see — so many hne horses and officers, and the King, 
Duke, and others — came by a-horseback, and the two Quecnes in the Queen-mother’s 
coach (my lady Castlemainc not being there). And after long being there I light, 
and walked to the place where the King, Duke, &c., did stand, to see the horse and 
foot march by and discharge their guns, to show a Frenche Marquisse (for whom 
this muster was caused) the goodnesse of our firemen ; which indeed was very 
good, though not without a slip now and then ; and one broadside close to our 
coach as we had going out of the })arkc, even to the neamesse to be ready to 
bum our hairs. Yet methmght all these gay men are not ike soldiers that must 
do the king's husinessy it being such as these that lost the old king all he had, and 
were heat by the most ordinary fellows that could bel* Horace- Walpole’s account of 
a somewhat similar scene, 1759, may serve as a pendant to these remarks: — I 
should weary you with what everybody wearies me — the militia. The crowds in 
Hyde Park when the King reviewed them were inimaginable. My Lord Orford, 
their colonel, I hear looked ferociously martial and genteel, and 1 believe it ; his 
person and air have a noble wildness in them; the regimentals too are very 
becoming, scarlet faced with black, buff waistcoat and gold buttons. How 
knights of the shire, who have never shot anything but woodcocks, like 
this warfare I don’t know ; but the towns through which they pass adore them , 
everywhere they are treated and regaled.” The Brobdignaggian scale of the 
reviews of the Volunteers in the days of George III. are beyond the compass of 
our ttsripw page. The encampment of the troops in Hyde Park in 1780 aft^r 
I^rd Qeorge Gordon’s riots, and of the Volunteers in 1799, must be passed over 
in silence; as also the warlike doings of the Fleet in the Serpentine in 1814, 
when a Lilliputian British frigate blew a Lilliputian American frigate out of the 
water, in commemoration of— the founders of the feast confessed themselves at a 
loss to say what. 

But Hyde Park, unlike St. James’s, has witnessed the mustering of real as 
well as of holiday warriors. It was the frequent rendezvous of the Common- 
wealth troops during the civil war. Essex and Lambert encamped their forces 
here, and here Cromwell reviewed his terrible Ironsides. And though Butler's 
muse, which, as the bee finds honey in every flower, elaborates the ludicrous 
from all events, has sneered at the labours of the citizens of London who threw 
up the fort in Hyde Park, the jest at which royalists could laugh under 
Charles II. was no joke to the Cavaliers of Charles I. The very women shared 
the enthusiasm, and, as the irreverend bard alluded to sings — 

** March’d rank and file with drum and ensign, 

T* entrench the city for defence in ; 

Raised rampions with their own soft hands. 

And put the enemy to stands. 

From ladies down to oyster wenches. 

Labour’d like pioneers in trendies, 

Fall’n to their pick-axes and tools, 

And hdp’d the men to dig like moles.” 

One circumstuce that tends to impress us with the idea of the solitary cha^ 
racter of Hyde Park and its environs when compared with St. Jamaa's Park 
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during^ the reigns of the last Stuarts and the first sovereigns of the present 
dynasty is its being frequently selected, in common with the then lonely fields 
behind Montague House^ now the British Museum, as the scene of the more 
inveterate class of duels. In the days when men wore swords there were many 
uif-hand duels — impromptu exertions of that species of lively humour. Horace 
Walpole, sen., quarrelled with a gentleman in the House of Commons, and they 
fought at the stair-foot. Lord Byron and Mr. Chaworth stepped out of a dining- 
parlour in the Star and Garter Tavern, Pall Mall, and fought by the light of a 
bed-room candle in an adjoining apartment. More than one duel occurred in Pall 
Mall itself. But there wore also more ceremonious duels, to which men were 
formally invited some time beforehand, and in which more guests than two par- 
ticipated. The pistol-duel in which Wilkes was. severely wounded occurred in 
Hyde Park. Here too the fatal duel in which the Duke of Hamilton and Lord 
Mahon (November, 1712) fell, and their seconds were wounded, took place. 
Swift enables us to fix with precision the locality of this last event : he says in 
his ‘Journal to Stella,' “ The Duke was helped towards the Cake-house by the 
Ring in Hyde Park, where they fought, and died on the grass before he could 
reach the house." Its loneliness is also vouched for by the frequency of highway 
robberies in its immediate vicinity : pocket-picking is the branch of industry cha- 
racteristic of town places like St. James's Park ; highway robbery and fox-hunting 
are rural occupations. The narrative of the princijial witness in the trial of 
William Bclchier, sentenced to death for highway robbery in 1752, shows the state 
in which the roads which bound Hyde Park were at that time, and also presents us 
with a picture of the substitutes then used instead of a good police : — **'WUiam 
Norton : The chaise to the Devizes having been robbed two or three times, as 1 
was informed, I was desired to go in it, to see if I could take the thief, which I 
did on the 3rd of June, about half an hour after one in the morning. I got into 
the post-chaise ; the post-boy told me the place where he had been stopped was 
near the Half-way House between Knightsbridge and Kensington. As we came 
near the house the prisoner came to us on foot and said, ‘ Driver, stop !’ He held 
11 pistol tinder-box to the chaise and said, ‘ Your money directly : you must not stay, 
this minute your money.’ I said, ‘Don't frighten us ; 1 have but a trifle; you 
shall have it.* Then I said to the gentlemen (there were three in the chaise), 

‘ Give your money,* I took out a pistol from my coat-pocket, and from my 
breechcs-pocket a five-shilling* piece and a dollar. I held the pistol concealed 
one hand and the money in the other. I held the money pretty hard : he 
said, ' Put it in my hat.* I let him take the five-shilling piece out of my hand : as 
soon as he had taken it I snapped my pistol at him ; it did not go oflT : he stag- 
gered back, and held up his hands and said, ‘ Oh Lord 1 oh Lord T I jumped out 
of the chaise : he ran away, and I after him about six or seven hundred yards, 
and there took him. I hit him a blow on his back ; he begged for mercy on his 
knees ; I took his neckcloth off and tied his hands with it, and brought him back 
to the chaise : then I told the gentlemen in the chaise that was the errand I came 
upon, and wished them a good journey, and brought the prisoner to London. 
Question hy the prisoner : Ask him how he lives. Norton : I keep a shop in Wych 
Stoeet, and sometimes I take athief.** The post-boy stated on the trial thathehad 
told Norton if they did not meet the highwayman between KnighUbridge and 
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Kensington, they should not meet him at all — a proof of the frequency of these 
occurrences in that neighbourhood. Truly ^vhile such tricks were played in the 
park by noblemen and gentlemen in the daytime, and by foot-pads at night, the 
propinquity of the place of execution at Tyburn to the place of gaiety in the 
Ring was quite as desirable as it seems upon first thought anomalous. 

The Ring we have already observed was the first part of the park taken pos- 
session of by the gay world. Evelyn's complaint of the exaction of the sordid 
fellow who had ]>urchaBed it of the state, as they arc called," seems to imply that 
it had been a resort for-horsemcn and people in carriages previous to 1653. He 
more than once notes a visit to Hyde Park, “ where was his Majesty and abun- 
dance of gallantry." The sight-seeing Pepys, too, a{)pcars from his journal, as 
might have been anticipated, to have been a frequent visitant. We have already 
seen how dexterously he did take notice of Mr. Cutler, the merchant," to save 
himself the expense of coach-hire ; and heard the melodious sigh he breathed on 
account of his inability to be there on May-day. Plis Paul Pry disposition has 
led him to leave on record that on the 4th of April, 1663, he went " after dinner 
to Hide Parke ; at the parke was the King, and in another coach my Lady Castle- 
maine, they greeting one another at every turn." Nor must we pass over in 
silence his own equestrian feats, worthy of his tailor-sire : — 1662, December 22. 
[Followed the Duke and Mr. Coventry into St. James’s Park], and in the park 
Mr. Coventry's people having a horse ready for me (so fine a one that I was 
ahnpst afraid to get upon him, but I did, and found myself more feared than 
huri)^ and followed the Duke and some of his people to Hide Parke." The grave 
Etheregi thought a ride in Hyde Park on the whole more conducive to morality 
than a whlk in the Mall : — 

Young Bellair, Most people prefer Hyde Park to this place. 

” Harriet, It has the better rci)utation, 1 confess ; but 1 abominate the dull 
diversions there : the formal bows, the affected smiles, the silly by-words, and 
amorous tweers in passing. Here one meets with a little conversation now 
and then. 

K BclL These conversations have been fatal to some of your sex, madam. 

Har, It may be so : because some who want temper have been undone by 
gaming, must others who have it wholly deny themselves the pleasure of play 7" 

After King William took up his abode in Kensington palace, a court end of 
the town gathered around it. The praise^ of Kensington Gardens, as they 
appeared in the days of Queen Anne, by Tickell and Addison, have abeady been 
alluded to. The large gardens laid out by Queen Caroline were opened to the 
public on Saturdays, when the king and court went to Richmond. All visitors, 
however, were required to appear in full dross, which must have lent a stately and 
recAerche character to the scene. These occasional glimpses into the sedusion of 
sovereigns who were foreigners in the land they reigned over, contrast character- 
istically with4he publicity-courting manners of the time of Charles II. Theformal 
solitudes of jCcnsington, remote from the brilliant gaiety of the Bing and Mall, 
mark a new and widely different era. St. James's Park was the appropriate 
locality of a court in which Ethercge, Suckling, Sedley, and Buckingham dangled. 
The umbrageous shades of Kensington, into which the clatter of the gaudy 
equipages at the further end of the park pen^rated ''like notes by durance made 
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more sweet,*' was the equally appropriate retirement of a court, the type of 
whose literary characters was Sir Hichard Blackmuro, and from which the light 
graces of Pope kept at a distance. They were, however, not an unamiable race ; 
these German sovereigns, as they could tell who were admitted to their society 
Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu knew that George I. could appreciate in his own 
quiet way a pretty face and lively disposition. A couple of anecdotes somewhere 
told of George II. have a bearing on our subject, and leave a favourable im- 
]jrcssiun of a King of whose character ostentation formed no part: — His Majesty 
came one day to the Richmond Gardens, and finding the gates of them locked, 
while some decently dressed persons were standing on the outside, called for the 
head gardener and told him to open the door immediately : ^ My subjects/ added he, 

' walk where they please.’ The same gardener complaining to him one day that the 
company in Richmond Gardens had taken up some of the flower roots and shrubs 
that were planted there, his only reply was, ^ Plant more, you blockhead.’ ” 

When the court ceased to reside at Kensington, the gardens were thrown 
entirely open. They still, however, retain so much of their original secluded 
i'haracter that the}' arc impervious to horses and equipages. Between their 
influence and that of the drive, the whole park has been drawn into the vortex 
of gaiety. Its eastern extremity, except along the Serpentine, still retains a homely 
character, contrasting with that which St. James’s Park has long worn, and the 
(irroen Park is now assuming. It is questionable whether any attempt to make it 
lintT would im])rovc it. The efiect produced by the swift crossing and re-crossing 6f 
equipages, and the passage of horsemen — the opportunity of mingling with the 
crowd of Sunday loungers and country cousins congregated to catch a glimpse of 
ihi* leading characters of the day, or determine the fashionable shade for c/cmi- 
mison trousers, constitute the attraction of the park. The living contents throw 
the scenery amid which they move into the shade. The plainness of the park, 
t(Jo, makes it perhaps a more fitting vestibule to the more ornamented gardens at 
its west end. 

Having ventured to point out the most eligible method of entering the Green 
Park and St. James's, we may do the same office for the visitants of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. Enter from Grosvenor Gate. After crossing the 
drive, if your object is to see the company, walk first along the footpath, in the 
direction of Hyde Park Comer, where Apsley House now stands and the Parlia- 
mentary fort once stood ; then returning, extend your lounge on the other side 
till you reach Cumberland Gate, near where the elms of Tyburn witnessed the 
execution of the “ gentle Mortimer and where, in after days, terminated the 
'valk prescribed by way of penance to the Queen of Charles I. by her Confessor, 
and the less voluntary excursions of many offenders against the law ; and where 
an iron plate, bearing the inscription Here stood Tyburn turnpike,” marks the 
last earthly resting-place of Oliver Cromwell. Walk backwards and forwards 
along this beat, like a wild beast in ite cage, till satiated with the sight. 
[N.B. Do not forget to admire the little carriages for children, drawn by goats, 
which have a stand near Cumberland Gate, as donjeeys for juvenile equestrians 
have on Hampstead Heath.] Next cross the park from Grosvenor Gate to the 
vestiges of the Ring, which scene of the gallantry of Charles II. you will in all 
PJ^bability find occupied by half-a-dozen little chimney-sweeps playing at pitch- 
*^d-to88. Advance in the same direction till midway between the Bing and tlie 
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farm-houBc, and you stand on the spot which witnessed the tragedy described by 
Swift in the passage quoted above from his ^Journal to Stella.' Here turn down 
towards the Serpentine^ and in {lassing admire the old elm — old amid an aged 
brotherhood, of which a representation is here inserted ; it served for many years 
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allow your eyes to wander across the water to tho gateways admitting to Hyde 
Park and Constitution Hill, and behind them to the towers of Westminster 
Abbey. This is also a faTourable spot for a morning or mid-day peep into Kmi- 
sington Gurdcns. It is a curious feeling with whii^ one amid freshness of 
a spring or summer’s morning watches the boatman of the Humane Society 
slowly oaring his way across the river,” sparkling in the early sun, as if in 
quest of those who may have availed themselves of the silence of night to termi- 
nate their earthly sufferings in the water. It reminds one of the horrible grotesque 
of the inscription below a plate of Rosamond’s Pond, which we quoted when 
talking of that scene. Once in Kensington Gardens, you cannot go wrong. 
Ramble deviously on along the vistas and through the thickets, now surrounded 
by nibbling sheep, now eyeing the gambols of the squirrel, till you come into the 
airy space surrounded by the palace, the banqueting-house of Queen Anne, and 
stately trees, where a still pond lies mirroring the soft blue sky,* 

* Hyde Park, the Green and St. Jomei’a Parki, may be regarded aa forming part of an uninterrupted apace of 
opni pleasure-ground. Thia ia not ao apiiaient now that they only touch with their angles, but it was otherwise 
iKiftin: the ground on which Apsley House and Hamilton Place stand was Blohed from Hyde Park. Sven yet 
tlip iithmiis which connects them, where Hyde Park Gate and the gate at tho top of Constitution Hill front each 
lit tier, is only attenuated, not intersected. They have moreover since the Revolution been invariably intrusted to the 
care of tlie same ranger. To remind the reader of their continuity, a plan of old St. James's F&rk, in which the 
puiitioD of Hyde Plark Comer is indicated, is subjoined. 
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4. The Regent’s Park. 

The Rej^cnt's Park lies at the south foot of the conical eminence called Primrose 
Hill, which is connected by a ridge somewhat lower than its summit with the 
higher eminence of Hampstead to the north. On the west side of Primrose Hill 
a small stream is formed from the drainings of several springs, nearly at the same 
elevation as the connecting ridge, which originally flowed in a southern direction 
across what is now the Regent's Park, to the west side of Marybonc workhouse ; 
thence in a direction slightly to the east of south between Manchester Square and 
the High Street of Marybonc, Grosvenor Square, and Hanover Square, to the 
mews between Bond Street and Berkeley Square ; thence turning to the west of 
south, it crossed the lower part of Berkeley Square, and entering the Green Park 
a little to the cast of the Ranger's house, crossed what was once the site of the 
Mulberry Garden, now the Garden of Buckingham Palace, and Tothill Fields, 
to the Thames. This is the celebrated rivulet Ay-bourne or Tybourne, from 
which, what has been called in later days the parish and manor of Mary-le-bone, 
or Marybone, took their original name. The ancient Manor-house of Marybonc 
stood opposite the church. In the time of Queen Elizabeth it was in the posses- 
sion of the Crown, and mention is made of a stag having on one occasion been 
hunted within the pale of the park attached to it for the amusement of the 
Russian Ambassadors. A part of the manor has ever since remained in the 
Crown. Out of this and some neighbouring fields, ))urchaBcd for the purpose, was 
constructed the Park., which, by its name, reminds us of its having been projected 
and laid out during the Regency. 

The south side of the Regent's Park is about half a mile in length, and parallel 
to the New !Road, which is to the south of it. The east side, nearly at right angles 
to the south side, extends northward to Gloucester Gate, a distance of almost 
three-quarters of a mile. The west side, forming an oblique angle with the 
south side, extends in a direction west of north to Hanover Gate, a distance of 
half a mile. The northern terminations of the east and west sides are connected 
by an irregular curve nearly coinciding with the sweep of the Regent’s Canal, 
which passes along and within the northern boundary of the park. A sheet of 
water extends from Hanover Gate in a south-east direction parallel to the west 
side of the park, and curving round at a south-west angle, continues in a direction 
parallel to the south side to about the middle of it Opposite the middle of the 
west side an arm of this sheet of water extends at right angles to the very centre 
of the park. The bottom of the valley, through which Tyburn rivulet flowed in 
days of old, stretches from its termination up to Primrose Hill, which is nearly 
due north of it. Nearly two-thirds of the park, forming an oblong parallelogram, 
slojie down on the eastern side of the valley to the former channel of the stream 
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and the north-east and south arms of the artificial lake which is formed by its 
collected waters^ and which resemble^ to use a simile more accurate than digni- 
fied, the arrangement of the three legs on an Islc-of-Man halfpenny. Within the 
houses of' the Crescent formed by its north-east and south arms is the Ring, the 
interior of which is occupied by the Garden of the Botanical Society. On the 
eastern slope, at the north end of the park, is the Garden of the Zoological Society. 
On the cast side of the ])ark, a little south of Gloucester Gate, arc the enclosed 
villa and grounds of the late Sir Herbert Taylor; on the west side, a little north 
(if Hanover Gate, those of the Marquis of Hertford. Along the east, south, and 
west sides of the park are continuous ranges of buildings, the architecture of 
which is in some cases sufficiently florid, in others more than sufficiently gro- 
tesque. The open north side allows the eye to range over the beautiful uplands. 
Primrose Hill, Highgate, Hampstead, and the range extending westward in the 
direction of Harrow. 

The history of the Park, as a park, is a brief one. An anonymous writer 
speaks of it in 1812 as already one of the greatest, if not absolutely one of the 
most fashionable, Sunday promenades about town;*’ adding, however, that it 
“ does not appear to be in a progress likely to promise a speedy completion.*’ 
It is now perhaps as far advanced towards completion as human aid can bring 
it ; time and the vegetative power of nature alone can give those dimensions to 
its trees that will reveal, to its full extent, the taste with which the grounds arc 
laid out. Even in their immature state, however, the grounds have much of 
beauty in them, and the view to the north is an advantage possessed by none 
of the other parks. When Primrose Hill has been included within the mccintc, 
its managers may say, 

** And now laborious man hath done his part.’* 

As a promenade, the Regent’s Park seems quite as much in vogue as cither of 
the other two ; as a drive, Hyde Park retains its uncontested supremacy. The 
Zoological Gardens arc a source of interest not posscBscd by the other parks, and 
tin; Colosseum is a rare attraction to sight-seers. 

The ante-park period of the Regent’s Park history cannot be passed over in 
letter silence. The ancient Manor-house, already alluded to more than once, 
had a bowling-green, which, at the beginning of Queen Anne’s reign, was fre- 
quented by persons of rank, but rfterwards fell into disrepute. I'he amusc- 
^uents of the place are alluded to by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who, in the 
lino — 

“ Some dukes at Marybone bowl time away” — 

points at John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, who was constant in his visits, and 
gave here the annual feast to ^mpmdableB, at which his standing parting toast 
** May as many of us as remain unhanged next spring meet hero again. 
Previous to 1737 Marybone Gardens were open to the public; after that year, 
^cording to Malcolm, “ the company resorting to them becoming more respectable, 
Mr. Gough, the keeper, determined to demand a shilling as entrance-money — 
the only instance in which we have heard of a fine imposed upon people for 
^coming respectable. In 1777 the gardens were finally closed. Their memory 
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will be preserved by Peacbnm's regret that Captain Macheath should lose his 
money playing with lords at Marybonc, and his wife’s advice to Filch to resort 
thither in order to acquire sufficient valour to encounter the dangers of his 
profession with credit to himself and his patrons. 



[Mftrylobone Houie.] 




[Opening e itovtir by Night.] 


XIII.— UNDERGROUND. 

we imagine any calamity to occur to London which should utterly sweep 
a I those outward evidences of her greatness which more particularly excite 
dl wonder and admiration of the world, and reduce her to as dread a ruin as 
^ w ich the author of the ' Fairy Queen’ describes — 

“ High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres, 

Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces, 
large streetn, brave houses, sacred sepuh'hrcs, 

Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries, 

Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries ; 

All these, oh pity I now are turn’d to dust, 

And overgrown with black oblivion’s rust 

imagine that this great capital of capitals should ever be what Babylon 
wiii h forgotten,— one could not but almost envy the delight with 

^fond ^ ^ ^^ti^naries of that future time would hear of somo discovery of a 
®xca remaining. We can fancy we see the progress of the 

^ another of the mighty, but for a while inexplicable^ 
bef " ^hole was cleared open to the daylight, and the vast system lay 

<>f the revealing in the clearest language the magnitude and splendour 

Le^ us^ ^ ^hich it had belonged^ the skill and enterprise of the people* 

® reflect for a moment upon what this system accomplishes. Do we want 
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w|jler in our houses 7 — ^wo turn a small instrument, and the limpid stream from 
the springs of Hertfordshire, or of Hampstead Heath, or from the river Thames, 
comes flowing, as it were by magic, into our vessels. Do we wish to get rid of it 
when no longer serviceable ? — the trouble is no greater ; in an instant it is on its 
way through the silent depths. Do wo wish for an artificial day ? — through that 
same mysterious channel comes streaming up into every comer of our chambers, 
counting-hous(;s, or shops, the subtle air which waits but our bidding to become 
— light ! The tales which amuse our childhood have no greater marvels than 
these. Yet, as the very nature of a system of underground communication pre^ 
eludes it from being one of the shows of the metropolis, we seldom think of it, 
except when some such picturesque scene as that shown in the engraving calls 
our attention to those gloomy repons^ or when we hear of people wandering into 
them from the Thames till they find Oheapside of Temple Bar above their heads.* 
It is principally to the growth of this system in itf two chief features, the sewage 
and supply of water, that we now propoe^ to request our readers' attention. 

''Anciently, until the time of the Gonqueror, and two hundred years later, this 
City of London was wftei^ffd (besidea the famous river of Thames on the south 
part) with the river of Wolls, as it wai then called, on the west ; with a water 
called Walbrook runniiig through the ipd^t of the City into the river of Thames, 
severing the heart thereof ; and with a fourth water, or bourn, which ran within 
the City through Langbourn Ward, watering that part in the cast. In the west 
suburbs was also another great water, dalled Oldbom, which had its fall into the 
river of Wells.*’! To this we may add, from Fitzstephen, "There arc also about 
London, on the north of the suburbs, choice fountains of water, sweet, wholesome, 
and clear, streaming forth among the glistening pebble-stones. In this number 
Holywell, Clerkenwell, and Saint Clement's Well are of most note, and frequented 
above the rest when scholars and the youth of the City take the air abroad in 
the summer evenings.*’ We fancy the worthy ancient who describes this scene, 
amidst which, no doubt, he had himself often sauntered, now stopping to admire 
the " glistening pebble-stones,” now reclining beneath the shade of some of the 
trees that bordered the stream, would be puzzled could he see Clerkenwell now. 
This part took its name " fvom the parish clerks in London; who, of old time, were 
accustomed there yearly to assemble, and to play some large history of Holy 
Scripture. For example, of later time, — to wit, in the year 1390, the fourteenth 
of Bichard II., — I read that the parish clerks of London, on the 18th of 
July, played interludes at Skinner's Well, near unto Clerks' Well, which play 
continued three days together ; the King, the Queen, and nobles, being present. 
Also in the year 1409, the tenth of Henry IV., they played a play at the Skinner s 
Well which lasted eight days, and was of matter from the creation of the world* 
There were to see the same the most part of the nobles and gentles in England, t 

* It appealed, from an inqneat held on the remaiiu of a man dUcovered beneath Sbiie Lana, Tempi* Ba^ 
September, ISSf^ that there were persons who actually made a li?elihood by going up thew aewert In laaioh o 
any stray artielea that might be left by the stream. We have ouiaelvea been told by one of thaai IMhtbm hem 
iu the aeweta for eighteen hours together, and that he baa gone from the Thamea i|ot mtffdy to 
Clerkenwdl, but to Camden Town. They carry a lantern with them to scare away the rats. A atoirt. beaft mvfi 
indeed be necesnry for so frightful an occupation. The gases evolved are sometimes ao poiretftd Ss to Uow 
the masonry ; and even in leaser ezplosioiia those vidiin may be stifled in the audden flame. Audi dPtfr 
told, have occurred. 

t Stow, b. bp. 28. \ Ib.b.i.p.24. 
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All the streams which Fitzstephon mentions flowed into the river of Wells^ and, 
in fact, gave that name to it ; although it appears to have been also known from a 
very early period as the Fleet. As this river forms an important illustration of 
our subject generally, we may as well first notice such other running streams that 
originally watered and drained London as had no connection with the Fleet. 
Hie Wall-brook came from the north (probably Moor) fields, and, entering the Cit^ 
wall between Moorgate and Bishopsgate, divided the City into two parts. From 
the wall it passed to St. Margaret’s Church in Lothbury ; from thence beneath 
the lower part of the Grocers* Hall, about the cast part of their kitchen ; under 
St. Mildred's Church, somewhat west from the Stocks Market ; from thence 
through Bucklersbury, by one great house biiildcd of stone and timber, called the 
* Old Barge,* because bar gen out of the river of Thames trn'e rotrrd vp so far into this 
brook ; on the back side of the houses in Walbrook Street (which taketh name 
from the said brook) ; by the west end of St. John’s Church upon Walbrook ; 
under Horseshoe Bridge ; by the west side of Tallow Chandlers’ Hall, and of 
the Skinners* Hall ; and so behind the other houses to Elbow Lane, and by a 
l^irt thereof down Greenwich Lane into the river of Thames.’** 

As the City increased in wealth and importance, and became the centre towards 
which the wealthiest merchants and men of business pressed, every inch of ground 
grew valuable. Bridges here and there were thrown over the Walbrook, and 
houses erected upon them ; the example became generally followed ; until at 
last the whole was arched over as it remains to this day. Some interesting 
traces of* this once fair brook of sweet water” were recently discovered. In 
making the excavations for the new line of streets north of the Mansion House, 
the soil at the depth of thirty feet below the present surface was found to be 
moist, highly impregnated with animal and vegetable matter, and almost of inky 
blackness in colour. Throughout the same line were at intervals noticed a vast 
and almost continuous number of piles, which in Princes Street were particularly 
frequent, and where also they descended much deeper. From this we may 
perceive at what an early period the Walbrook had been embanked, and how 
important its stream must have been thought when such extensive labours were 
bestowed upon it. The Langbourn, w'hich gave name to the ward, and was so 
called flrom the length of its winding stream, has disappeared in the same way ai 
the Walbrook, This welled out of the ground in Fcnchurch Street, and ran 
through Lombard and other streets to Sharc-boum Lane, which received that 
name on account of the houm here sharirtg or dividing into several rills, taking 
a separate way to the Thames. 

The source of that river which Pope has immortalized as 

**The king of dykes! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood,” 

In a spot somewhat different from the place where one might look for it who 
knew it only by Pope's famous allusions. The Fleet has its origin in the high 
grounds of that most beautiful of heaths, Hampstead ; nor did its waters for some 
^turies belie the place of their birth. From Hampstead it passed by Kentish 
* own, Camden Town, and the old church of St. Pancras, towards Battle Bridge^ 

s 2 


* 8ftow, b. II. p. ^ 
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[Fleet Ditch. 1740.] 

in the neighbourhood of which place an anchor is said to have been found, from 
which it is inferred that vessels must have anciently passed from the Thames so 
far up the river. It next directed its course past Bagnigge Wells and the House 
of Correction, towards the valley at the back of Mount Pleasant, Warner Street, and 
Saffron Hill, and so to the bottom of Holborn. Here it received the waters of the 
Old Bourne (whence the name Holborn), which rose near Middle Row, and the chan- 
nel of which forms the sewer of Holborn Hill to this day. We have Stow’s express 
testimony to the ancient sweetness and freshness of the Fleet ; but it did not long 
retain its original character when a busy population had gathered upon its banks. 
So early as 1290 the monks of White Friars complained to the King and Parlia- 
ment that the putrid exhalations arising from it were so powerful as to overcome 
all the frankincense burnt at their altars during divine service, and even occa- 
sioned the deaths of many of the brethren. The monks of the Black Friars, and 
the Bishop of Salisbury, whose house was in Salisbury Court, joined in the com- 
plaint. The state of the river appears to have been as injurious to the csommerce, 
also, as to the health of the metropolis. At a Parliament held at Carlisle in 1307, 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, complained that, whereas, in times past, the course 
of water running at London^ under Old Borne Bridge and Fleet Bridge, into the 
Thames, had been of such breadth and depth that ten or twelve ships, navies ^ 
once with merchandizes, were wont to come to the foresaid bridge of Fleet, and 
some of them unto Old Borne Bridge ; how the same course (by filth of the 
tanners and such others) was sore decayed ; also by raising of wharfii, but es^- 
cially by "diversion of the water made by them of the New Temple, for their 
standing without Baynard’s Castle.” The river was accordingly deanisd, an 
the mills, which for a time gave to it the name of Tummill Brook, removed ] ^ 
it did not recover its former depth or breadth. From that time down to ^ ^ 
century numerous were the occasions on which it was found necessary to scoUr 
whole channel through ; and towards the ^lose of the sixteenth century a 
endeavour was made to accomplish a still more important measure — that was 
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bringing together into one head^ at or near Hampstead^ all the springs that 
supplied it, in the hope that thus a sufficient stream might be obtained to keep 
the river constantly clean. The attempt, however, failed, and from that time may 
l)c dated the regular progress of the decline of the once important Fleet river. 
About this period it lost the charm attached to the name of river ; it became known 
as the Fleet Dyke. The river never looked up after that. Everything was done 
for it that could be done. The Lord Mayor and the civic authorities, in 1606, 
rleansed it as before, and caused floodgates to bo made in Holborn Ditch and 
Fleet Ditch,” with some little benefit. Several interesting remains were dis- 
covered on this occasion. At the depth of fifteen feet were found Homan utensils, 
and a little deeper a great quantity of Homan coins, in silver, copper, brass, and 
other metals, but more in gold. At Holborn Bridge were found two brazen lares, 
or household gods of that people, about four inches long — the one a Bacchus, the 
other a Ceres. Maitland and Pennant concur in thinking it highly probable that 
these were thrown in by the affrighted Homans at the approach of Boadicca, 
when seventy thousand of their people were slain and the city reduced to ashes. 
Some similar circumstance ap])ears to have occurred in a later time, from the 
iiunibor of Saxon antiquities found in the same place, including spurs, weapons, 
keys, seals, medals, crosses, and crucifixes. After the fire of London, the Fleet 
was again cleansed, deepened, and enlarged, and various other improvements 
made. The sides were built of stone and brick, with warehouses on each side, 
which ran under the street, and were designed to be used for the laying in of 
(‘oals and other commodities. It had now five feet water at the lowest tide at 
Holborn Bridge ; the wharfs on each side of the channel were thirty feet broad, and 
were rendered secure from danger in the night by rails of oak being placed along it. 
Over the ditch were four stone bridges — viz. at Bridewell (close to the Thames), 
Fleet Street, Fleet Lane, and Holborn. The old river once more bore the broad 
barges of the merchants up even to Holborn Bridge. Unfortunately, however, but 
a lew years elapsed before it was as muddy, noisome, and useless as ever. The 
wits now began to let fly their merciless shafts at it. One notorious offender in 
i‘«irticular had the impudence to summon the heroes of his * Dunciad' to 

“—Where Fleet Ditch, with disemboguing streams, 

Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Tliamcs,*’ — 
with the invitation — 

“ Here strip, my children ; hero at once leap in, 

And prove who best can dash through thick and tliin.'' 

This was too much. Within the next ten years the unfortunate river ceased to 
trouble its enemies any longer. In 1732 a petition was presented to Parliament, 
which we find the petitioners stating that “ a part of the said channel, from Fleet 
Bridge to Holborn Bridge, instead of being useful to trade, as was intended, is 
not only filled up with mud and become useless, but is now, and for some years 
past hath been, a common nuisance ; and that several persons have lately lost 
their lives by falling into the same.” To remedy this state of things the peti- 
tioners prayed for power to fill up the channel of the Fleet from Holborn Bridge 
to Fleet Bridge ; and next year a bill was brought in to accomplish their desire 
late Fleet Market soon occupied the site of the river from Holborn to Fleet 
"ridge ; and, somewhat later (in 1764), the present Chatham Place the remainder 
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of its counc to the Thamos, including^ its mouth, wheve the navies*' were 
formerly wont to ride. Henceforward the history of the Fleet merges into the 
general history of the sewers of the metropolis. 



Flfot T)itch» 1941. — Biirli of Field Lnne 2 


It is not easy to form an a(le([uatc concejition of the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance which the inhabitants of London must have experienced before the forma- 
tion of underground communications for carrying off the drainage of private 
houses. Soil had to be carried from the houses to places appointed by the City 
authorities, and there were no means of avoiding those domestic inconvenienccB 
which were experienced until within a recent period in Edinburgh, and are still 
BO annoying to the inhabitants of many towns on the Continent. In 1670 the 
])ublic laystalls and dunghills were at Mile End, Dowgate Dock, Puddle Dock, 
and Whitefriars. The conseciucnccs were, that Pestilence and Disease marked the 
city as their own. “One time with another,” says Sir William Petty, writing 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, a plague happeneth in London 
eveiy twenty years.” In short, London generally must have been then almost as 
iiad as St. Giles’s is now ! The first attempt of any importance in the way of 
remedy was an act jjassed in 1531, appointing a commission, the members of 
which were authorised “ to survey the walls, streams, ditches, banks, gutters, 
sc'wcrs, gotes, calcies, bridges, trenches, mills, milldams, floodgates, ponds, locks, 
and hebbing wears ” Under this very act, passed in the reign of Henry VIH-* 
two of the seven existing boards of commissioners still exercise their powers. 
From the passing of that act down to the pTcsent time the progress of improve- 
ment has been slow but steady ; and although much still remains to be done, 
enough has been accomplished to make London in all these matters an exampl® 
to most of her sister cajntals throughout the world. Wc must notice a of the 
chief features of the system. The metropolitan district of sewers 
area of ten miles round the General Post Office, which is subdivided, aid pla<^ 
under the management of the seven boards” we have mentioned. commit 

sioners assess the inhabitants in their respective districts to the sewer-ratcu which 
is expended in the repair of old sewers or in the forming of now. When the 
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older commiasions wore instituted^ surface drainage alone was thought of; and as 
ail the houses on the line were considered to be benefited by it, all were taxed 
for its support. The covering in of these ancient drains has, however, given an 
advantage to all those persons trhose houses have a direct communication with 
them, which should have been followed by a corresponding arrangement with 
regard to payments. But at present houses which have no underground com* 
munication with the main sewers pay precisely the same as if they had. It is to 
be hoped that this difficulty will be ultimately got rid of through the facilities 
afforded (and which are continually increasing) of extending the advantages of 
the system to every part of the metropolis. In all that concerns this subject we 
have every one of us the deepest interest. Dr. Southwood Sirnth’s striking 
observation to the Committee on the Health of Towns should be constantly 
remembered: If,” he says, "you were to take a map and mark out the dis- 

tricts which are the constant seats of fever in London, as ascertained by the 
records of the Fever Hospital, and at the same time compare it with a map of 
the sewers of the metropolis, you would be able to mark out invariably and with 
absolute certainty where the sewers are and where they are not, by observing 
where fever exists ; so that we can always tell where the commissioners of sewers 
have been at work by the track of fever.” 

The progress of the sewage in I-K)ndon is now, however, very rajiid, and but 
a few years more will elapse before the system must become essentially complete. 
At present the aggregate length of the sewers of the metropolis is enormous; 
and there is, perhaps, no other instance to be found where the expenditure 
of the requisite capital has been attended with such beneficial results. From 
1756 to 1834 the number of sewers either built wholly or in part in the City 
district was one hundred and fourteen, some of them of very large dimensions ; 
and one- third of the sewers had been made in the ten years preceding 1834. 
But a few facts relating to the Holborn and Finsbury Division will most 
strikingly illustrate the extent and rate of progress of the London Sewage. In 
this, the length of main covered sewers is 83 miles ; the length of smaller sewers 
1»‘ carry off the surface water from the streets and roads, 16 miles; the length of 
drains leading from houses to the main sewers, 254 miles; and the length of 
main sewers constructed within the iast twenty years, 40 miles. From July, 
1830, to December, 1837 (a period of six years and a half), there was construe^ 
of the above, 12^ miles; and from January, 1838, to December, 1840 (a period 
of three years), the length of main covered sewers constructed was lOj miles. 
The very poorest parts of London now alone remain to be intersected with an 
underground communication ; and, looking at what has been already done, we 
cannot despair of the accomplishment of the rest. Indeed, the bill at present 
before Parliament, with every probability of being passed, will effect whatever 
is necessary. It provides that no future houses shall be built without sufficient 
drainage, and that the occupants of those already erected shall construct drains 
where requisite. 

The works of the Metropolitan Sewage are as large as their objects are exten- 
sive. The general rule of the Commissioners of Sewers appears to be, not to 
any public sewers which workmen cannot enter for the purpose 
repairs. The great draia which once formed the channel of the Fleet from 
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Holborn Bridge is now divided into two branches, which are carried along each 
side of Farringdon Street. Its commencement is from springs on the south of 
the ridge of Hampstead and Highgatc Hills ; and in its course it receives the 
drainage of parts of Hampstead and Highgate, — ^all Kentish Town, Camden 
Town, and Somers Town, — parts of Islington, Clcrkenwell, St. Sepulchre, — and 
nearly all that part of the Holborn Division south of the New Road from Pad- 
dington to the City. The total surface draining into it in the Holborn and Fins- 
bury Division is about 4444 acres. When Mr. Roque made his survey of Lon- 
don, in 1 746, there was of this surface about 400 acres covered with streets and 
buildings : the surface now covered with streets and buildings is about 1788 acres. 
There has consequently since then been much less absor])tion through all those 
parts, and the waters to be carried off by the Fleet sewer have increased in pro- 
])ortion; so that it became necessary to enlarge the whole line from the City 
near Holborn Bridge to Graftcm Place, Kentish Town. The length was 15,990 
feet, the estimated cost 46,682/. Of this length, 11,510 feet has been completed 
since 1826, at a cost of 30,556/. ; and a further length of 1450 feet is in progress, 
estimated at 4016/.; leaving only 3130 feet to complete the line — ^the greater 
part of which will be carried along in the direction of the new street leading from 
Farringdon Street towards Clerkcnwell Green. The portion now remaining 
open will then be arched over. The size of the sewer as enlarged varies, accord- 
ing to the locality, from 12 feet high by 12 feet wide to 9 feet high by 10 feet 
wide ; then 8 feet 6 inches wide by 8 feet 3 inches high ; and at the upper or 
northern portion it is 6 feet 6 inches high by 6 feet 6 inches in width. The size 
of the old sewer at the northern portion was 4 feet 1 inch wide by 4 feet high, 
with a superficial area of 12 feet 1 inch: the enlarged sewer at that point has a 
superficial area of 34 feet. Before reaching the Thames the dimensions of this 
great sewer are 14 feet wide and 6 feet 6 inches high, and at its mouth it is 
18 feet by 12 feet. In the sudden thaw of last winter the superficial area occu- 
pied by the water at the northern j)ortion of the sewer was 1 8 feet, so that, had the 
sewer remained in its original capacity, a great part of Kentish Town and other 
parts must have been flooded to a considerable depth. To prevent the contents 
of the sewer from being deposited on the bank of the river at low water, they 
are carried some distance into the Thames by an iron culvert, and thus are swept 
away by the tide. The water in this important drain sometimes rises five feet 
almost instantly after heavy showers — the surface waters collected in its upper 
course and by its hundred tributaries rolling in a dark and turbid volume to the 
Thames. The ordinary movement of the current from Bagniggc Wells is three 
miles an hour. The sewer from Holborn Bars to Holborn Bridge (formerly the 
channel of the Old Bourne) is one of the most considerable feeders of the Fleet. 
It is 5J feet high and 4^ feet in width. The smaller public sewers are 
4J feet high by 2J feet wide to SJ feet high and 3 feet in width, the average size 
being 4J feet by 21 feet. The private drains from each house enter the 
sewer in all cases about two feet from its level, and have a descent of one inch 
in thirty-six, their diameter being nine inches. These drains carry off every 
description of refuse, with the exception of such as is conveyed away the dust- 
men, a remarkable class of London characters, who seem indigenous to the soil* 
Mr. Roe, the surveyor of the divisions, hM made a series of scientific eanpoD- 
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ments, with a view of ascertaining the best and most economical mode of 
cleansing the sewers, the deposit at the bottom of which averages inch yearly; 
and he has invented an ingenious apparatus for using water in flushes, by which 
the sewers are efTcctually scoured. The water used for forming a head is con- 
tracted For with the water-companies, and amounts to about 20,000 hogsheads 
yearly. When a sewer is to be cleansed the water is backed up. and when let 
olF cleanses the sewer to an extent proportionate to the quantity of head-water, 
the fall of the sewer, and the depth of the deposit. By providing heads of water 
at suitable distances from each other, and flushing” them periodically, perhaps 
three or four times a-ycar, the deposit of sediment might be prevented from 
accumulating at all, which is surely a most important improvement to the health 
of so densely crowded a population as that of London. The saving effected 
is very considerable ; but the great benefit to the public consists in sweeping off 
tlie foul deposit which would otherwise remain for years, and at particular 
periods, when in a state of fermentation, creates that noxious effluvia which is 
at once disagreeable and dangerous. The breaking up of streets to cleanse the 
sewers,* when their contents are deposited on the surface, is avoided by means of 
Mr. Roe’s flushing apparatus. Under the old system the deposit accumulated at 
the bottom of sewers until the private drains leading into it became choked; 
and it was only from the complaints arising from this circumstance that the 
officers of the Commission of Sewers became aware of the state of the main drain ; 
so that not only the main sewer, but the smaller drains connected with it, were 
generally choked at the same time. 

Any* one who has seen London at night, from some elevation in the neighbour- 
hood, will readily understand how minute, as well as extensive, must be the net- 
work of pipes overspreading its soil a few feet below the surface, to afford an 
unfailing supply to that glorious illumination. The history of gas we have 
already referred to in '^Midsummer Eve;”* we need therefore only add to that 
account the following very striking summary of the statistics of the system: — 
“For lighting London and its suburbs with gas, there arc eighteen public 
gas-works ; twelve public gas-work companies ; 2,800,000/. capital employed in 
works, pipes, tanks, gas-holders, apparatus ; 450,000/. yearly revenue derived; 
180,000 tons of coals used in the year for making gas; 1,460,000,000 cubic feet 
<»f gas made in the year; 134f300 private burners supplied to about 400,000 
customers ; 30,400 public or street consumers (about 2650 of these arc in the 
city of London); 380 lamplighters employed; 176 gas-holders, several of which 
arc double ones, capable of storing 5,500,000 cubic feet; 890 tons of coals used 
in the retorts, in the shortest day, in twenty-four hours ; 7,120,000 cubic feet of 
gas used in the longest night, say 24th December ; about 2500 persons employed 
in the metropolis alone in this branch of manufacture: between 1822 and 1827 
the consumption was nearly doubled; and between 1827 and 1837 it was again 
nearly doubled.”! 

In looking back from the position we have attained in science, art, manu- 
facture, or in social or political economy, it must surprise any one to see how 

t Mr. Hiidley, Engineer of the AUUiioe Gm Worlu, Dublui. 
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much we owe to the efforts of single individuals. It is often asked as an excuse 
for indolence^ — what can one man do? It should rather be said, what cannot one 
man do ? Passing by the cases which naturally rise to the memory on the first 
thoughts of the subject, we may observe that the history of the metropolitan 
system of water supply affords an additional name to that long and illustrious 
list of men who stand out in our common history as the landmarks of Progress. 
Sir Hugh Middleton bears some such relation to that magnificent system as 
Watt does to the steam-engine. He may rank less as regards the amount or 
value of his services as a discoverer ; but as regards the sagacity which saw what 
could be done, and the strength of mind which determined to do it, and fulfilled 
that determination, he never had a superior. This praise will not we think 
appear to be more than justly belongs to him, after reading over the compara- 
tively slight sketch that we shall be here able to give of his labours. As these 
will be better understood when we have seen the state of things in London before 
his interference, we will now first follow the previous history of the supply of 
water to the citizens of London from the time when the sweet and fresh *' 
running streams before mentioned formed their only but sufficient resource. 

'' The said river of the Wells, the running water of Walbrook, the bourns 
aforenamed, and other the fresh waters that were in and about this city, being in 
process of time, by encroachment for buildings, and otherwise heightening of 
grounds, utterly decayed, and the number of the citizens mightily increased, 
they were forced to seek sweet waters abroad \ whereof some, at the request of 
King Henry III., in the twenty-first year of this reign, were (for the profit of the 
city and good of the whole realm thither repairing; to wit, for the poor to 
drink and the rich to dress their meat) granted to the citizens and their suc- 
cessors by one Gilbert Sanford, with liberty to convey water from the town of 
Tyburn, by pipes of lead, into the City.”* These pipes were of six-inch bore. 
They conveyed the water to Cheapside, where the first of those characteristic 
features of old London, a conduit, was built. Its site was near Bow Church, 
It consisted of a leaden cistern castellated with stone ; and, being repaired from 
time to time, remained down to the latter part of the seventeenth century, when 
it was removed in the course of the improvements that were made after the great 
fire. Other conduits were built immediately after this, and some of them sup- 
plied from k. A great one was erected in 1401 en Comhill, called the Tonne. 
Among the other principal conduits were the Standard and the Little Conduit, 
both situated in Cheapside, and one that stood at the south end of Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, which is thus described : On the same was a fair tower of stone, 
garnished with images of St Christopher on the top, and angels round about 
lower down, with sweet-sounding bells before them, whereupon, by an engine 
placed in the tower, they, divers hours of the day, with hammers chimed such an 
hymn as was appointed.** Bosses** of water were also provided in different 
parts, which, like the conduits, in some cases drew their supply from the Thames. 
These conduits, it appears, used to be regularly visited in former times; and ''par- 
ticularly on the 18th of September, 1562, the Lord Mayor (Harper)^ aldermen, 
and many worshipful persons, and divers of the masters and .wardens ef the 
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twelve companies, rid to the conduit heads for to see them after the old onstom. 
And afore dinner they hunted the hare, and killed her, *and thence to dinner at 
the head of the conduit. There was a good number entertained with good 
cheer by the Chamberlain. And after dinner they went to hunting the fox. 
There was a great cry for a mile ; and at length the hounds killed him at the 
end of St. Oilcs’. Great hallooing at his death, and blowing of horns.*'* One 
of the conduit heads'* here referred to is shown in the following engraving. 



[UaytiwBtfT Ck>mluit.] 


On some very festive occasions the conduits flowed forth a more potent fluid 
than would delight the Naiads of the springs. At the coronation of Anne Sullen, 
for instance, claret flowed from the mouths of the lesser conduit in Cheapside 
during the time the Queen was being welcomed by Pallas, Juno, and Venus; 
those deities having condescendingly alighted there to meet her. Mercury also 
was present as spokesman. He presented the Queen, in the name of the god- 
desses, with a ball of gold divided into three parts, signifying the three gifts 
bestowed on her by the Olympian triune, namely. Wisdom, Riches, and Felicity. 
Poor Anne Sullen ! what a bitter mockery of the fate that awaited her ! 

Great as was the improvement consequent upon the introduction of conduits, 
they had inherent evils which showed plainly enough that they were fitted only 
for a transition state from a comparatively inartificial and not very thickly 
peopled society to one presenting exactly opposite characteristics. Water had 
to be fetched by hand — a circumstance of itself productive of continual annoyance, 
wore it only for the mere trouble and loss of time. Sut there were more serious 
evils. Of all the articles necessary for domestic comfort, there can be none so 
necessary as a plentiful, lavish, even supply of water. Cleanliness without it is 
impossible.— Health, whether of the individual or the society to which he belongs, 
without it is impossible. Yet let us ask ourselves, habituated as we arc to the use 
of an unlimited supply, whether, even under those circumstances, we shwld not 
be apt to lose some considerable portion of the advantages that supply affords if 
it could only be obtained in the old way 7 An inconvenience of a less serious 
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«and thore amusing nature attached to the conduits is illustrated to this day, hy 
the collection of men, women, and children, one secs gathered round a plug in 
the winter when the pipes are frozen up. 



[Plitff In a FroatJ 


In the Print-room of the British Museum there is a very curious sheet engrav- 
ing — a woodcut, partly coloured or daubed over ; a copy, apparently, of a print 
of the seventeenth century. It is headed, " Tittle Tattle, or the Several Branches 
of Gossiping;’* and has for its object a little good-humoured satire against 
what the author appears to have thought the prevailing female vice of the age. 
Accordingly, ho has here represented grouj)s of ladies at market — at the bake- 
house — at the ale-house, where they arc taking their noggins*’ of beer — at the 
liot-housc, apparently a bathing-house, where, in one compartment, they appear to 
have just left, or are about to enter the bath, and in another are refreshing 
themselves with some kind of collation — at the river, where some of the washers 
are beating the clothes with a small flat instrument like a mallet (the batler) — 
at the church, where the men and women are standing divided into separate bodies, 
the last all eagerly talking — and, above all, at the conduit, where two of the ladies, 
being unable to agree as to the right of precedence, are endeavouring to settle 
the matter by a summary but not very gentle or graceful process ; in short, they 
arc fighting, and with good old English earnestness. There is still one other 
inconvenience connected vrith the conduits which must be mentioned ; and that 
is, the great interruption they caused to the streams of business constantly flowing 
through the great thoroughfares of the metropolis, increased by the occasional 
throngs of people collected to witness squabbles of the kind just mentioned: It 
was this consideration that ultimately caused the removal of the chief ones after 
the fire, when Sir Hugh Middleton, and his predecessor, the Dutchman, at London 
Bridge, had deprived them of their original claim to respect and preservation — 
their utility. One feature of London which co-existed with the conduits we own 
we regret the loss of— fountains. What a graceful ornament would a structure 
like that which formerly stood in LeadenhaU Street be opposite the Mansion 


[Conduit «t Leadenhollp oracled 1655.] 


It was not until 1582 that any great mechanical power or skill was applied in 
providing London with water ; but in that year Peter Morris, a Dutchman, made 
" a most artificial forcicr,” by which water was convoyed into the houses. On 
the Lord Mayor and aldermen going to view the works in operation, Morris, to 
show the efficiency of his machine, caused the wattjr to be thrown over St Magnus* 
Church. The City granted him a lease for the use of the Thames water and one 
of the arches of London Bridge for five hundred years ; and two years afterwards 
he obtained the use of another arch for a similar period. These were the water- 
works famous for so long a period as one of the sights of London. The 
original works supplied the neighbourhood "as far as Gracechurch Street” — 
no great distance, and the fact does not speak much for their efficiency. In 1594 
water-works of a similar kind were erected near Broken Wharf, which supplied 
^he houses in West Cheap and around St. Paul’s as far as Fleet Street. And 
this was all that was done in the way of supplying the populous " and still 
increasing Ijondon” up to the time of the appearance of Hugh Middleton, 
''citizen and goldsmith,’* upon the scene. It appears that power had been 
granted by Flizabeth for cutting and conveying a river from any part of Middle- 
sex or Hertfordshire to the city of London, with » limitation of ten years’ time for 
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the accomplishment of the work. The man, however, was more difficult to obtain. 
Elizabeth died without having witnessed the slightest progress made in the 
matter. King James confirmed the grant; and then it was that, after all else 
had refused to undertake so vast an afiair, the citizen and goldsmith*’ came 
forward with the offer of his wealth, skill, and energy. The arrangements were 
soon concluded, and Middleton set off into the neighbouring counties to find a 
fitting steam. After long search and deliberation he fixed upon two springs rising 
in Hertfordshire — one at Chadwell near Ware, the other at Amwell. The first 
positive commencement of the work took place on the 20th of February, 1608. 
Owing to the circuitous route he was obliged to follow, partly from the inequali- 
ties of the surface, and partly, jicrhaps, from the excessive opposition he met 
with from the owners, the entire distance amounted to about thirty-nine miles, 
whilst the ordinary road measured but nineteen. Stow, who writes with an 
honourable enthusiasm both of the work and the author, rode down divers 
times to see it ; and diligently observed that admirable art, pains, or industry 
were bestowed for the passage of it, by reason that all grounds are not of a like 
nature, some being oozy and very muddy, others again as stiff, craggy, and stony. 
The depth of this trench in some places descended full thirty feet, if not more ; 
whereas, in other places, it required a sprightful art again to mount it over a 
valley in a trough, between a couple of hills, and the trough all the while borne 
up by wooden arches — some of them fixed in the ground very deep, and rising in 
height above twenty-three feet.*’* Bridges, drains, and sewers innumerable had 
also to be made. And all this, it must be remembered, was accomplished when 
engineering science was in a very different state to what it is at present. But, 
after all, these were the least of the difficulties he had to encounter. Little 
friendship, but a great deal of enmity, and a world of ridicule, attended him 
through all his labours. The opposition, indeed, raised against him was so serious, 
that he was unable to complete the work within the allotted time. The Corpora- 
tion, however, set his mind at rest upon this point. But a more appalling danger 
was behind — ^want of funds. He had already sunk a splendid fortune in the 
undertaking; he had, in all probability, also used to the utmost whatever 
resources he could command among his friends and connexions. He applied to 
the City of London for assistance, and was refused. And now he must have been 
utterly ruined but for the assistance of the King. James did many foolish things, 
and some that deserve a much harsher epithet; let this, however, always be 
remembered to his honour — he was wise enough to appreciate a great work and a 
great man ; ho was generous enough to risk something for their safety when no 
one else would. On the 2nd of May, 1612, James covenanted with Middleton to 
bear an equal share of the expense, past and future, in consideration of being 
entitled to half the property. In a twelvemonth from that time the New River was 
in existence. The cistern by Islington was built to receive its waters ; and splen- 
did was the ceremony attending their first admission into it. This was a proud 
day for Middleton ; it was rendered more gratifying by the presence of his 
brother, elected on that same day Lord Mayor. The procession was begun by ** a 
troop of labourers, to the number of sixty or more, well appareled, and wearing 
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green Monmouth caps^ all alike, who carried spades, shovels, pickaxes, and such- 
like instruments of laborious employment, and marching, after drums, twice or 
thrice about the cistern, presented themselves before the mount where the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and a worthy company beside, stood to behold them ; and one 
man, in behalf of all the rest, delivered a poetical address, more clever and more 
true than such compositions generally are : — 

‘ Long have we labour’d — ^long desir’d and pray’d 
For this great work's perfection ; and by the aid 
Of Heaven, and good men’s wishes, ’tis at Irngtii 
Happily conquer'd by Cost, Art, and Strength : 

And after fivti years’ dear expciiBC in days. 

Travail and pains, beside the infinite wh}b 
O f malice, envy, false suggestions. 

Able to daunt the spirits of mighty ones 
In wealth and courage, this, a work so rare. 

Only by one man’s industry, cost, and c;arc, 

Is brought to bless'd effect,* &c. 


After some further observations the speaker desired the Clerk of the Work to 
reach him 

‘ — the hook to sliow 


How many arts from such a labour flow. 

First, here 's the Overseer, this tried man. 

An ancient soldier, and an artisan ; 

The Clerk next him, mathematician ; 

The Master of the Timber-work takes place 
Next after these ; the Measurer ; in like case 
Bricklayer and Engineer ; and after those 
The Borer and the Pavior. Then it shows 
The Labourers next ; Keeper of Am well Head ; 

The Walkers last: so all their names are read. 

Yet these but parcels of six hundred more 
That at one time have been employ’d before. 

Yet these in sight, and all the rest, will say 
That all the week they had their royal pay. 

Now for the fruits then : flow forth, precious spring, 
So long and dearly sought for, and now bring 
Comfort to all that love thee. Loudly sing ; 

And with thy crystal murmurs strook together, 

Bid all thy true well-wishers welcome hither.’ 


At the 1a«t words the floodgates flow open, the stream ran gallantly into the 
cistern, drums and tfumpets sqnudiTtg in a triumphal manner, and a hravo peal 
of chambers gave fliU intended entertainmmt.” In 1622 James 

hnighted Middletim > would tM his history ended here I It is to be hoped that, 
when Middleton ventured into the nndertaking, he was prepared to pursue his 
object as a public benefector from higher motives than mere gain; otherwise 
the result must have been lamentable indeed. For eighteen yem aftw the com- 
pletion of the New Biver there was no dividend whatever ; and, in the nineteenth, 
it amounted but to lU. 19#. Id. each share. A share has been sold since that 
time for 14,0001. 1 Whether he lived to participate in the prosperity that attend^ 
the undertaking after this time is uncertain ; if so, it could only have bera for abnef 
period. Such was the fate of the founder of that gigantic system which rendered 
conduits useless, and is now incessantly occupied in ministering to our wanti^ 
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pouring daily ita twenty or thirty millions of gallons of water, through its innu- 
merable channols,.into the still thirsty and ever-craving monster City. 

The quantity of water daUy supplied by the eight different water-companies of 
London in i8^-4 was 21,110,555 imperial gallons. By far the greatest portion 
of this was drawn from the Thames, a smiJl quantity iirom Hampstead, and the 
remainder from the Lea River and the New River. The capital expended on the 
works of these companies then amounted to 3,170,000/.; their gross rental to 
nearly 300,000/. The number of houses or buildings supplied by them was 
nearly 200,000, each of which had an, average supply of .about 180 gallons, at a 
cost also, on the average, of about 30«. yearly. Thfese results are, of course, 
given biut as approximations to the troth, and rcqtkire some modification. 
Thus, for instance, the average daily supply to priviie houses is much less 
than is here stated ; the nominal 'average being considerably enhanced by the 
demands of large manufactories. Making , however, etety allowance of this kind, 
still, how extraordinary is the aittount of the general su^ly remaining! What 
other city in the world has provided for the comfort, direct or indirect, of each 
individucU of its population, a ^ily supply of abevt teh^gOllons of tlus chief article 
of life 7 The contrast is indeed striking between this state of things and the 
ancient conduits! 
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XIV— SUBURBAN MILESTONES. 

Jkdf.diah Jones (ho was called Jedediah in consequence of the admiration his 
father cherished for the character of Jedediah Buxton, the great calculator) was 
a schoolmaster at Barnet His delight in his occupation was hereditary ; for the 
older Jones had properly impressed bis son with a sense of the high responsi- 
hilities and prinleges of his calling, and had shown him how superior a school* 
muter was to any of the other mighty functionaries of the land— to a judge, or a 
minister of state, or eren to a Inshop, Jedediah grew, in time, to he somewhat 
of an important personage, especially as his lore of learning branched out into 
sundry matters of abstruse inquiry, by his knowledge of which he not only pUzslcd 
his wondering pupUs, but occasionally perplmted the most sagacious of his neigh* 
Imurs. He was not a philosopher in the ordinary sense of the word, for he did 
»ot busy himself with any of the sriences aa they exist in ihe present day; but he 
contrived to know something about the theories of these matters as they were 
received two or three centuries ago, and was always reflecting and experimenting 
®pon propositions that all mankind hare agreed to reject aa absurd or imprac- 
twable. He was acquainted with the past nistMicpjiqf many vulgar errors; but 
hy no means acknowledged the propriety of thiheweeping condemnation of 
^rtain opinions which was In the title of Sir Thomas Brown's folio. 

W considerate fluth that he should some day meet the Wandering Jew on 
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the great Holyhead Road : he turned up his nose at the belief that a griffin had 
not existed, for why should people have them painted on carriages if their ances- 
tors had never seen such things : he was almost certain that he had himself heard 
a mandrake shriek when he pulled it up — (on purpose to hear it) ; and he was 
quite sure that there were only three Queen Anne's farthings coined, and that he 
had got one of them. As the old alchymists obtained some knowledge of chy- 
mistry in their search after gold, so our schoolmaster obtained a smattering of 
history and philosophy in his search after those crotchety points of learning which 
history and philosophy have determined to throw overboard ; and thus, upon 
the whole, he managed to pass with the world as a very wise man, and his school 
flourished. 

There were some matters, however, with all his learning, which puzzled 
Jedediah Jones exceedingly. One of these dark and important questions was a 
source of perpetual irritation to him. He took long walks on half-holidays, and 
generally his face, on these occasions, turned towards London ; for he had a secret 
conviction that his ultimate vocation was to be in that mighty metropolis, and 
that he should be summoned thither by a special decree of the Royal Society, or 
the Society of Antiquaries, and be humbly requested to solve some great enigma, 
of which all mankind, except himself, had missed the solution. In these long 
walks he was constantly reminded by the milestones that there was one point of 
learning as to which he still remained in absolute ignorance. This was grievous. 
These milestones had proclaimed to him, from the days of his earliest recollec- 
tions, that it was seven miles, or six miles, or five miles, or four miles, or three 
miles and a half, from the apot where Hicks s Hall formerly stood Now in all 
his books he could find not an iota about Hicks, or Hicks's Hall. For ten tedious 
years had ho been labouring at this riddle of Hicks’s Hall. It was his thought 
by day, and his dream by night. Who was Hicks? How did Hicks obtain such 
a fame that even the milestones were inscribed to his memory ? What was his 
Christian name? Was he General Hicks, or Admiral Hicks, or Bishop Hicks, 
or Chief Justice Hicks? Or was ho plain Mr. Hicks? and if so, was he M.P., 
orF.R.S., or F.A.S.,orM.R.I.A.? Why did Hicks build a hall? Was it a hall 
like the colleges and halls’* of Oxford and Cambridge, or like the Ouil^all iu 
King Street, Cheapside? Perhaps it was a hall for public entertainments, — 
perhaps Hicks was a member of one of the City companies, and built a ball 
which the company in gratitude called after his name. How Ipng ago was 
Hicks’s Hall built? Was it in the Gothic or the Roman style of arcli^itecture? 
Was it of brick or stone ? Had it a carved roof? When did Hicks’s Hall cease 
to exist? Was it burnt down? Was it pulled down by the mob? Was it taken 
down to widen the street? Was it suffered to go to decay and fall down? 
anybody killed when it fell down? Arc the ruins still to be seen? Has any- 
body written the History of Hicks’s Hall? Has anybody written the Life of 
Hicks? Shall I, Jedediah Jones, write this work which the world must be eo 
anxiously looking fer ? 

Such were a few of theiparplexing and yet inspiriting thoughts which had fef 
years passed through Jonca^s mind, as he walked from Barnet, Highgate-waid. 
His difficulties at last became insupportable. He took up his resolutimp and he 
was comforted. A week still remained of the Christmas holidays.* rHo^^anld 
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set out for London, and not see his house again till he had penetrated the mystery 
of Hicks’s Hall. 

With his trusty staff in his right hand, and a small bundle containing his 
wardrobe in a pocket-handkerchief under his left arm, Mr. Jones sallied 
from Barnet, under the auspices of the New Weather Almanac, on a morning which 
])roiniscd to be ''fair and imty,” in January, 1838. The morning was misty, 
with rain, which occasionally became sleet, driving in his face. He courageously 
marched on through Whetstone, and crossed the dreary regions of Finchley 
Common, — without meeting a highwayman, — which was a disappointment, as he 
hud an implicit belief in the continued existence of those obsolete contributors to 
the public amusement. He at length reached the northern ascent of Highgate 
Hill, and his spirits, which were somewhat flagging, received a new impulse. 
The milestone proclaimed that he was only five miles “from the spot where 
Hicks's Hall formerly stood.” Onward he wont, over Highgate Hill, till ho 
arrived at the stone which told him that he was only four miles from the 
shrine to which his pilgrimage was dedicated. But hero was a new attraction — 
an episode in his journey of discovery. He had reached Whittington’s Stone,— 
and there he read that this redoubted thrice Lord Mayor of London had passed 
through these repetitions of glory in the years of our Lord 1397, and 1406, and 
1419. Here then Whittington had sat — ^here he had heard Bow Bells — here he 
had thought of his faithful cat — here he had returned to cherish his cat once 
more, and to win all the riches of which his cat was the original purveyor. But 
then a thought came across him as to which was the greater man, Whittington or 
Hicks ? If Whittington had one stone raised to his memory, Hicks had twenty ; 
Hicks, therefore, must be the greater man. Who was Hicks ? Where was Hicks s 
Hall He was only four miles *^from the spot where Hicks s Hall formerly 
sl(wd the problem would be soon solved. 

He at length reached Islington Green, stopping not to gaze upon the suburban 
gentility of Holloway, nor going out of his way to admire the architectural 
grandeur of Highbury. He was now only " one mile from the spot where Hicks s 
Hall formerly stood.” The stone whiclt proclaimed this peat truth reared its 
proud head, unencumbered by houses, at a distinguished distance from the foot- 
pavement and the high road. It seemed, as he approached the scene of Hicks s 
glories, that there was an evident disposition to call attention to the name of the 
immortal man, whoever he might have been. He was persuaded that he should 
now learn all about Hicks the passers-by must be full of Hicks the dwellers 
must reverence Hicks. He went into a pastrycook’s shop opposite the triumphal 
stone. He bought a penny bun, and he thus addressed the maiden at the 
counter ; ** Young woman, you have the happbem oS living neai the epot^^ 
Hicks’s Hall ibiincirly stood. I have walked ten miles to see that place. Which 
is the road?” The young woman replied, * Hicks, the greengrocer, lives over 
the way; there is no other Hick* about here.” This was satis&ctory. Hicks, 
the greengrocer, must bo a descendant of the great Hicks ; so he sought ic s, 
the greengrocer, and, bowing profoundly, he adted if he could tell him t e way 
the spot where Hicks's Hall formerly stood? Now Hicks, the grconpocer, 
»wag. and his waggery was inoreased by living in the keen atmosphere of^o 
^®gel at Islii^fton, *nd by pudeiag up something of the wit that m convoyed ftom 
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the West to the East^ and from the East to the West^ by the omnibuses that 
arrive every three minutes from the Exchange at one eud^ and from Paddington 
at the other To Jones, therefore, Hicks answered by another question, ''Does 
your mother know you*re out 7”* This was a difficult question for Jedediah to 
answer. He had not communicated to his mother — good old lady — the object of 
his Journey ; she might have disa})proved of that object. How could Mr. Hicks 
know he had a mother ^ how could he know that he had not told his mother all 
his anxieties about Hicks's Hail ^ He was unable to give a reply to Hicks, 
the greengrocer; so Hicks the greengrocer, recommended him to got into an 
omnibus uhich was standing opposite the door 

Into the omnibus Jedediah Joni^s accordingly went, and he desired the gentle* 
man calk'd a conductor to put him down at the s]>ot where Hicks's Hall formerly 
stood. The gentleman grinned , and something ])asscd between him and another 
gentleman, called a cad, which had better be trusted to the immortality of their 
unwritten language than be here inscribed. On went the omnibus, and after a 
tedious hour Jedediah Jones found the carriage deserted, and the conductor 
bawled out Elephant and Castle, Sir * During his progress our worthy school- 
master had put sundry questions to his fellow-passengers touching Hicks's Hall, 
but he found them of an ignorant and perverse generation , they knew nothing of 
Hicks— nothing of Hicks's Hall— nothing of the spot where Hicks's Hall formerly 
stood The ignorance of the people, he thought, was beyond all calculation; and 
he determined that not a boy of Barnet should not, henceforward, be thoroughly 
informed of matters upon uhich mankind were called upon, by the very mile- 
stones, to be all-knowing 
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At the Elephant and Castle our traveller had lost all traces of Hicks’s Hall. 
The milestones had forgotten Hicks and his hall. They were full of anothej 
glory—*' the Standard in CornhUl.^^ What was the Standard in Comhill 1 Was** 
it the Boyal Standard^ or was it the Union Jack ? Perhaps it might be the pew 
standard of weights and measures. He was clearlj out of the region of Hicks, 
BO he would make his way to the Standard at Comhill. Who could tell but he 
might there find the standard of the English language, which he had long been 
searching for? At any rate they would there tell him of the place where Hickses 
Hall formerly stood. 

By the aid of another omnibus our pains-taking Jedediah was placed in the 
busiest throng of the London hive. He was in Comhill. Jones was somewhat 
sh}, according to the custom of learned men, — and he, the re fore, knew not how to 
address any particular individual of the busy passengers, to in4uire about the 
Standard at Comhill. He did, however, at last venture upon a very amiable 
and gentlemanly-looking man, — who politely offered to show him the desired 
spot. The promise was not realised ; — in a moment his friend slipped from his 
side, — and Jedediah found that his purse, containing two pounds seven shillings 
and sixpence, had vanished from his pocket. He forgot the Standard in Comhill ; 
and in despair he threw himself into a Hampstead stage, resolved not to give up 
his search after Hicks's Hall although he had only a few shillings in his waistcoat 
i[K)cket. 

In a melancholy reverie Jedediah arrived in the Hampstead stage at Camden 
Town. 'He knew that he ought not to go further, unless he was quite prepared 
to abandon the original object of his inquiry. It was a bitter afternoon. The 
rain fell in torrents. He had a furious appetite, — he had lost his purse, — yet 
still he would not sleep till he had found the spot where Hicks's Hall formerly 
stood. He left the Hampstead stage, and there was light enough for him to 
ascertain whether the milestones were still faithful to Hicks. A new difiiculty 
jiroscnted itself. The milestone in Camden Town informed him that he was 
• 'f 0 milex from St, Pound, What was St. Giles's Pound? Why did a saint 

rc(|uire a pound? Tf it was a pound sterlingj was there not a slight anachronism 
between the name of the ourr^t coin and era cf the saint? If it were a 
pound for cattle, wks it not m very unsaintly offidU fot thu samt to preside over 
the matter of strayed heifersf He was puacted}-*^ he got into a cab, being 
disgusted with the ignorance nl tho people in onuiilmies, fett the eppotUinity of 
a quiet colloquy with the intelUgent-lqoking driver^ » 

‘'My wmrthy iftiend/' said Jones, "we are only two miles freed ^t. Giles s 
Pound— what sort of a pound is St. Gites’s Pound P' ‘"For thwM^M Wf that,” 
said the cah4HTdr,^"l hure driv here these t(g|ryearn andPifiBocefet seed St. 
Giles’s Poundt nor Holbcwii Bar%-HW, wa always reckons by 

them.’’ Wonderfujr replkd Mr. then please p drive me to the 

Standard in Comhill.” "The SitodbdMl in Cfakhilli— 4hiA*B a good one! — I 
■hould like to know who ever seed the Standaid in Comhill. Ve knows the 
Swan with Two Necks in Lad Lane, and the Golden Cross, and the Vite Hone 
Collaf in Piccadilly, but I never heerd of anybody that ever seed the Standard 
in Cornhm/* "Theft. Sir.:’ ssW Jones. hjnethUssly. perhaps you don't knw 
^he place where Hicks's Hall formerly stood?*’ "As for Hicks’s Hall,” said the 
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cabman, ‘Ht's hall a hum. There's no such placc^ — no more than the Standard 
in Comhill, nor Holbom Bars^nor St. Giles’s Pound, — and myoppinnun is, there 
never wor such places, and that they keep their names on the milestones to bilk 
the poor cabs out of their back carriage.” 

jedediah Jones was discomfited. He did not quite understand the cabman's 
solution; and he had a vague notion that, if the milestones were placed with 
reference to the Post-oifice, or St. Paul’s, or some place which did exist, the back 
carriage and other carriage of cabmen and hackney-coachmen would be better 
regulated. He, however, made the best of his position. He spent one of his 
remaining shillings upon a very frugal dinner; and, wending his way back to 
Islington, he bestowed the other upon the coachman of a Holyhead mail to 
convey him to Barnet without further loss of time or pi*opcrty. 

The journey of discovery which we have thus narrated is not an impossible 
one to have been undertaken by a person whose curiosity was greater than his 
judgment.* The suburbs of London continue to be full of puzzling inscriptions, 
such as that of Hicks's Hall. The system of measuring the roads out of London 
by some well-known centrical object, such as the Standard in Comhill (a conduit 
once known to every passenger), was a right system, and ought to have been the 
uniform one. But the other system was that of measuring the roads from some 
point where London was supposed to terminate. There is a wide part of St. 
John Stteet, some two hundred yards from Smithfield, where we learn, by an 
inscription on a mean public-house, that Hicks's Hall there formerly stood. This 
was the Sessions House for the justices of Middlesex ; and it was built at the sole 
cost of Sir Baptist Hicks, in the reign of James I. Here then, two centuries 
ago, was something like the beginning of London proper, to those who arrived 
from the country. The Hall was surrounded with fields and scattered houses; 
and it was of course a remarkable object to those who entered the metropolis from 
the north. Again, St. Giles’s Pound, — a real pound for cattle, which is marked 
upon the old plans, — was a prominent object, standing in the village of St. Giles's, 
at the intersection of the roads from Hampstead and from Oxford. This, also, 
was something like the beginning of London ; but Hicks’s Hall and St. Giles's 
Pound have long since vanished ; and the milestones which record their faded 
glory ought also to be swept away. Similar changes have taken place under our 
own eyes. Some ten years ago Tyburn Turnpike existed. The intolerable 
nuisance of a gate in one of the most crowded roads seemed to draw a line of 
demarcation between Liondon and the suburbs ; and so the roads were measured 
from Tyburn Turnpike. Now an inscription tells us where Tyburn Turnpike 
stood, — a matter upon which we should have no desire to be informed if the 
milestones onward did not continue to refer to Tyburn Turnpike. Hyde Park 
Comer is, in the some way, nearly obsolete ; but it was a real barrier when ito 
gates stretched across the road, with their wondrous illumination of a dosen oil 
lamps before the days of gas. The managers of this road have novr begun, ^ 

* Thii imagioaiy rdation, m we have hoe gi?en wu written by the Editor of ‘ Icndoa* •• 
contribution ” to a UtUe work pobUed by Udj Mary Foa, in ISSS, for the beneSt of the *oysl of 
Indintry at Kenringtan." At thii voluinc wai limited inj^ eirculatioB to a anaU iiamber of " 

4ie ehttity, the Editor of < London* bu no herilafion in meking itthe intioduotiiin to tte pi W t i Mt p s p* ' 
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they conceive, to reform the milestones ; and these dumb oracles tell us that we 
are "one mile from Lon^/on,” or "two mUcs from London.’* What is London? 
Where does it begin? where does it end ? Is not the character of London always 
shifting? We now call Tottenham Court Boad, London ; but it was not London 
a century ago. Knightsbridge is now as much London as Tottenham Court 
Boad. In London, then, a stranger is told he is a mile from London. This, of 
course, is unintelligible. But why not tell the stranger, and at the same time 
afford most valuable information to the resident, that at Knightsbridge he is four 
miles from the General Post-office ? In the Preface to the Population Returns 
of 1831 we have a little plan of the places comprised within a circle whose radius 
is eight miles from St. Paul's. That circle then comprised one million seven 
hundred and seventy-six thousand inhabitants. Reduce the circle to a radius of 
four miles, and we have the London of the present day, with as many inhabitants 
as were contained in the larger circle of 1831, if not more. 



[Eight Milai round St. Puul'i.] 


The history of the growth of London is a subject as large as it is interesting. 
But its local details require to be traced with minute accuracy ; and this subject 
wc propose to attempt in a Series of Memoirs on the Maps of London at various 
periods. We shall at present coniine ourselves to some general notices of the 
progressive increase of the population ; which may have some additional claim 
^pon the attention from the circumstance that the new census is to be taken on 
the Ist of July next. 

It is impossible to turn to any of the ancient accounts of the populousness of 
London without being satisfied that the number of its inhabitants has been the 
®iibject of the most extraordinary exaggeration. FitBStephen says, " this city is 
honoured with her men, graced with her arms, and peopled with a multitude of 
inhabitants. In the &tal wars under King Stephen there went out to a muster 
'nen fit for war, esteemed to the number of twenty thousand horse-men armed, and 
*ixty thousand foot-men.’* Eighty thousand men fit for war living within walled 
ndon, and not only living .within but going out to a muster I If we suppose 
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that only OBO^foorth of this number remained at home to carry on the booiims of 
tho city, and assume (the general proportion) that half the population was under 
twenty years of age and half abore, we have two hundred thousand males in 
London in the reign of King Stephen; and this calculation would give us a 
population of four hundred thousand. In 1821 London within the walls (a dis- 
tinction which no longer ei^ists for any practical purposes) contained only fi%-sia 
thousand inhabitants. But if the statements of Fitzstephen may be suppos^ to 
be somewhat loose, we shall find some calculations still more extraordinary as wo 
enter upon tho times of regular legislation, when the increase of population was 
viewed with alarm or satisfaction according to the theories which prevailed as to 
the causes of national wealth. The progressive increase of London was always 
regularly asserted, and it was always a subject of alarm. In 1581 a proclama- 
tion was issued forbidding tho erection of new buildings within three miles of 
the city gates, and requiring that only one family should inhabit the same house. 
The Queen went on proclaiming, and the Parliament went on enacting, in the 
same spirit, to the end of the sixteenth century. In 1602 a proclamation, more 
remarkable for its stringency than any which had preceded it, was put forth. No 
new buildings were to be erected within three miles of London and Westminster : 
No existing dwelling-house should be converted into smaller tenements : If any 
house had been so divided within the ])receding ten years, the inmates should 
quit it ; All sheds and shops erected within seven years should be pulled down : 
Empty houses, built withiu«seven years, should not be let : Unfinished buildings, 
on new foundations, should be pulled down. The reasons for these severities arc 
thus assigned in the proclamation : — Her Majesty foreseeing the great and 
manifold inconveniences and mischiefs which daily grow, and arc likely more and 
more to increase, unto the state of the City of London, and the suburbs and 
confines thereof, by access and confluence of people to inhabit the same, not only 
by reason that such multitudes could hardly be governed by ordinary justice to 
serve God and obey her Majesty without constituting an addition of more 
officers and enlarging of authorities and jurisdictions for that purpose, but also 
could hardly be provided of sustentation of victual, food, and other like necessa- 
ries for mail’s relief, upon reasonable prices; and finally, for that such great 
multitudes of people inhabiting in small rooms, whereof many be very poor, and 
such 08 must live by begging, or worse means, and being heaped up together, 
and in a sort smothered, with many families of children and servants in one 
house or small tenement, it must needs follow, if any plague or other universal 
sicskness come amongst them, it would presently spread through the whole city 
and confines, and also into all parts of the realm,” &c. &c. 

In a proclamation of Charles I., twenty-eight years afterwards, pretty nearly 
the same commands were issued ; and the heads of fltmilies were also, as they had 
ibrmerly been, ibrbidden to receive inmates,— the facilities for residing in tx)ndon 
being Such, it was alleged, as would multiply the inhabitants to so great a 
degree that they could neither be governed nor fed. The measures wWsh ■were 
taken to prevent the increase of buildings no doubt tended to pw^Wce iSis evil 
of great midtitudes of people inhabiting in small rooms;” for it 
clear that no statute or proclamation could prevent the rush of strangers to the 
City whenever there was a demfand for thehr industry. It was sensibly enough 
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yean.’* The chrkteningd are properly considered by this observer as a standard 
of the increase or deeresse of. the inhabitants; and he tells us that in 1624, the 
year preceding a great Plague, they amounted to 8299 ; in 1626, the year after 
the Plague, they were only 6701 ; but in 1628 they reached a higher number 
than in 1624, being 8408.* This decrease in the births would show a decrease of 
45,000 persons during the year of the Plague; and which y(M was filled up in 
another year. That the proclamations of Elizabeth and Charles, inoperative as 
they might be for any large results, were in some measure carried into efiect, 
there can, however, be no doubt. Houses were pulled down — ^whon the owners 
could not manage to bribe those in power to let them remain. The buildings 
went on increasing ; and soon after the Restoration they had increased so much 
that an ingenious and accurate observer, — one of our best of letter-writers, 
Howel, — ^had persuaded himself, and attempted to persuade others, that London 
contained a million and a half of people : — '' For number of human souls, breath- 
ing in City and suburbs, London may compare with any in Europe in point of 
populousnesB. The last census that was made in Paris came under a million ; but 
in the year 1636 King Charles sending to the Lord Mayor to make a scrutiny 
what number of Homau Catholics and strangers there were in the City, he took 
occasion thereby to make a census of all the people ; and there were of men, 
women, and children, above seven hundred thousand that lived within the bars 
of his jurisdiction alone ; and this being one and tweoty years passed, *tis thought, 
by all probable computation, that London hath more by the third part now than 
she had then. Now, for Westminster, and Petty France, the Strand, Bedford 
Berry, St. Martin’s Lane, Long Acre, Drury Lane, St. Giles of the Field, High 
Holborn, Gray’s Inn Lane, St. James and St. George’s Street, Clerkenwell, the 
outlets of Bed and Whitecross Street, the outlets beyond the Bars of Bisho])8- 
gate, Aldcrsgate, and Southwark Bars, beyond the Tower, 8cc., — take all these 
places, with divers more which arc contiguous and one entire piece with London 
k(‘i‘solf, — 1 say, take all these buildings together, there will be found, by all pro- 
bable conjecture, as many inhabitants at least as were found before within that 
coin])aBs where the point of the Lord Mayor’s sword reacheth, which may amount 
in all to a million and a half of human souls. Now, one way to know the popu- 
lousness of a great city is to observe the bills of mortality and nativities every 
week. I think there is no such custom in Paris ; but for Amsterdam, which is a 
very populous mercantile place, the ordinary number there of those that go 
weekly out of the world is but fifty, or thereabouts, and about so many come 
into the world every week.” 

Nothing can be more precise and circumstantial than this statement '' The 
last census that was made in Paris came under a million." No doubt it did. 
The population of t^ Department of the Seine, extending eight miles from the 
centre of Paris, was, in 1829, only thirteen thousand above a million. But fifty 
years after thii^ .ntatement of Howars, the annual number of births in Paris was 
16,988, which, multiplied by 28, the prebable proportion then of the births to. the 
population, tho' number of inhabitautswas under million. Howel compared 
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London with Amsterdam : fais computation of the population by the births would 
only give a result of about seventy thousand inhabitants for that city. The births 
in London were about four times as many as those of Amsterdam when Howel 
wrote. The scrutiny’* to which he refers of the actual inhabitants of the City 
took place in 1631 ; and it is, perhaps, the first approach to a regular enumera- 
tion of the people which we possess. The government did not desire to know the 
number of Boman Catholics and strangers \ but it was afraid of an approaching 
dearth : and in those days, when the corn-merchants, who were called monopolists 
and forestallers, were not permitted to mitigate the evils of scarcity by buying up 
com in times of plenty, the government called upon the Lord Mayor to know 
what number of mouths were in the City and the Liberty, — ^how much com was 
requisite to feed that number for a month, — where the corn was to be kept, — ^when 
the city intended to make this provision, — what stock of money was provided, 
&c. The number of people in each ward was accordingly ascertained, and it was 
returned to the Privy Council as 130,268. The foundation of Howel’s calculation 
is thus demolished. Statistical documents were then not printed, but talked 
about; and such an exaggeration would be easily enough received. But his 
account is still valuable and curious. It shows us in what directions London was 
increasing. Howel has one of his characteristic gossiping passages upon this 
matter The suburbs of London are larger than the body of the city, which 
make jome compare her to a Jesuit’s hat, whose brims are far larger than the 
block ; which made Count ^Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, to say, as the 
Queen of Spain was discoursing with him, upon his return to England, of the 
City of London — * Madam, 1 believe there will be no city left shortly, for all will 
run out of the gates to the suburbs.’” Captain Graunt, who published his 
* Observations on the Bills of Mortality’ in 1661, says “ that the trade and very 
City of London removes westward , — that the walled city is but a fifth of the 
whole pile.” But he shows us how, even in the walled city, the population was 
increasing — great houses, formerly belonging to noblemen, had been turned into 
tenements. There were two reasons, according to this accurate writer, why 
Liondon increased in a westerly direction ; — the Court now resided entirely in 
Westminster — the old streets of the city were too narrow for the use of coaches, 
and the new streets towards Covent Garden were broad enough. This was before 
the Great Fire. That event silenced for ever all the attempts to restrain the 
growth of the city beyond the walls and liberties. Under the Commonwealth 
the contest between the government and the owners of land and builders, who 
acted upon the irresistible impulse of demand and supply, became an affair of 
compromise. Fines upon new buildings were levied to the use of the Common- 
wealth, instead of houses being pulled down. The statute gravely says, " by the 
law the said houses and nuisances ought to be abated ; but as the severity of the 
law would be the undoing of divers persons, one year’s clear annual value of each 
house shall be taken in full satisfaction and discharge.” We may form some notion 
of the increase of building from a pamphlet published in 1673, entitled * The 
Grand Concern of England Explained,’ in which the writer, who is also for putting 
down the abomination of stage-coaches, maintains that the increase of ImdOO * 
the ruin of the country " I desire every serious, considerate person that knew 
iHjndon and Westminster^ and the suburbi thereof, forty or fifty years fgfo 
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England was (kr richer and more populous than now it is, to tell me whether* 
by additional buildings upon new foundations, the said cities and suburbs since 
that time are not become at lesst‘a third part bigger than they were ; and whether, * 
in those days* they were not thought and found largo enough to give a due reeep* 
tion to all persons that were fit or had occasion to resort thithw* whereupon ^1 
further buildings on new foundations, even in those days, were prohibited f 
Nevertheless, above thirty thousand houses, great and small, have been since 
built, the consequences whereof may bo worthy of our consideration. These 
houses are all inhabited. Considering, then, what multitudes of whole families, 
formerly dwelling in and alxiut the said cities, were cut off by the two last dread- 
ful ])lagues, as also by the war abroad and at home, by land and by sea, and how 
many have transported themselves, or been transported, into our foreign planta- 
tions, and it must naturally follow that those who inhabit these new houses, and 
many of the old ones, must be persons coming out of the country ; which makes so 
many inhabitants the less there where they are most needful and wanting.” But 
|)ain])hlct8 were as ineffectual as proclamations to stop the increase. The writer 
of * The Grand Concern ’ lets us into the secret of the moving power which com- 
pelled the increase, in a few simple words : In short, these new buildings are 
advantageous to none but to the owners of the ground on which they are built, 
who have raised their wonted rents from a hundred pounds to five or six hundred 
pounds per annum, besides the improvements in reversion ; or to the builders, 
who by slight buildings on long leases make ten or twelve pounds per cent of 
their moneys.” The advance of rents from one hundred pounds to six hundred, 
and twelve per cent, upon the cost of building, were arguments such as Parlia- 
ment or pamphleteer could do little to overturn. Fashion, too, had something 
to do with the extension of the suburbs. When the great merchants had their 
City mansions, the wealthy ladies of the City were content with their narrow 
lanes. But the Great Fire destroyed something of the love of the old localities. 
Ur. Holies, who wrote a book in 1668 on the rebuilding of London, says that the 
'‘marring of the City was the making of the suburbs; and some places of 
despicable termination, and as mean account, such as Houns-dZ/cA, and Shor-dtYrA, 
do now contain not a few citizens of very good fashion.” The notion then of the 
probable extension of London was much the same that we have been accustomed 
to hear in our own day— that London was going to Hammersmith, to Brentford, to 
Hounslow,— or to Paddington, to Kilbum, to Edgeware, — or to Camden Town, 
to Hampstead,— and so forth. In ^ The Play House to Let’ of D’Avenant we 
have this passage 

*' We *11 let tliis theatre, and build another, where, 

At a cheaper rate, we may have room for scenes. 

Braiftford '# the place I 

Perhaps *tis now somewhat too far i* th* suburhs ; 

But the mode is for builders to work slight and fast ; 

And they proceed so with new houses 
That old London will quickly overtake us.” 

The continual influx of strangOrs to London was one great cause, as it u at ike 
present day, fbr the dm a nd for new houses and new accommodation for mmaSes. 
Whilst James L was <^nwimMdiny all noblemen, knights, and gentlemen, wbo4iaid 
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inaiiBion-hou 0 es in the country^ to return to their several habitations^ to abide 
there until the end of the summer vacation, the Scots who had followed him to 
England were building up the Strand Howel says, ** the Scots, greatly multi- 
plying here, nestled themselves about the Court ; so that the Strand, from the 
mud walls and thatched cottages, acquired that perfection of buildings it now 
possesses.'* The French Protestants came over here in many thousands about 
1687, and established themselves in the neighbourhood between Covent Garden 
and St. Giles's, which we now know as Seven Dials and Long Acre; Spital- 
fields, also peopled by them, grew into a town. A little previous to this Sir 
William Petty had made his celebrated calculations on the quantity of people in 
London, and the continual increase of the capital. In 1682 he estimates that 
there were 84,000 tenanted houses ; he fixes the number in each at eight persons ; 
and he thus obtains a population of 672 000 In this calculation he includes, 
under the name of London, all the built ground in Middlesex and Surrey which 
could be considered " contiguous unto, or within call of/* London, Westminster, 
and Southwark. According to the ^ Parish Clerks' Hegisters of the Bills of 
Mortality,* the average christenings about this period reached 15,000 annually, 
which will give a total population of more than 400,000. The registers were, of 
course, imperfect records of the number of births; and, looking at the larger 
space included in Sir W. Petty's calculation, he was probably not very greatly 
in excess — perhaps to the extent of 100,000 Neither is there any very extra- 
ordinary change in the habits of London indicated by the fact of it Iming assumed 
that there was an average of eight persons in each house a century and a half 
ago The present {)roportion is more than six persons to each house. The 
diffusion of comforts divides the people into separate houses. In Paris each floor 
of a house is, in many senses of the word, a separate house ; yet still there is less 
of comfort, according to our English notions, in such a packing up of the popu- 
lation in high buildings. There, in 1817, 26,751 houses held 657,172 individuals 
— an average of more than twenty-five persons to each house : but then each house 
contained eight families Sir W, Petty calculated that in 1682 Tiondon was seven 
times larger than in the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth, in 1560 —that is, that 
the population in 1560 was under 100,000. This we should consider far too low 
an estimate, and one rather formed to accommodate Sir W. Petty's theory, that 
London doubles the number of its inhabitants every forty years, than built on any 
certain data. His theory led this very able man to some conclusions which now look 
like many other statistical prophecies will look when tested by time,— sufliciently 
absurd. He says that as London doubles its inhabitants every forty years, in 
the year 1840 the number of its people will be above ten millions; that the inha- 
bitants of all the rest of England will be very little more,— under elevi^n millions. 
Now, this, he says, cannot be — which we very readily admit ^ and that Lop^on 
must therefore have reached its utmost height of population at the next prec^lin® 
period, 1800, when it will exceed five millions, — and that there the nijml^ must 
stop. But how stop ? Suddenly, through famine ? or by i)ie universal agneipa®®^ 
of the excessive population to emigrate ? The whole fallacy of tl^e 
of nearly three centuries, that the growth of London wapi something 
and therefore ruinous to the country, lies in the mistake which Sir W. Petty fell 
into, that its increase was not in die safno ratio as the increase ef the peepfe 
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generally. In Eng^land^ and WaloBj and Scotland, the inc^ojMo of population in 
ISllj as compared with 1301, was above 15 per cent.-— in London, above 16; 
in 1821 the general increase was. little more than 14 per cent. — in London more 
than 17; and in 1831 the difference was still greater, the country population 
having increased 15 per cent., whilst London had increased 20 per cent. Thus 
at the last census London had increased in ten years 25 per cent, faster thttn tlie 
general population of Oreat Britain. But, comparing the returns of 1831 with 
those of 1801, we are enabled to trace the particular direbtions of the increase. 
New cities, during the present century, have been almost created, London 
proper — the City of London — ^had decreased 4 per cent, in its inhabitants and 
T) per cent, in the number of houses. London, Westminster, and Southwark, — 
the London of a century ago, — contained only 450,000 inhabitants in round 
numbers. But Finsbury contained 224,000 ; St. Mary-le-bone, 234,000 ; Lam- 
beth, 154,000; the Tower Hamlets, 302,000. Each of these are mighty citu's; 
and the four embrace a population that at the present time we may redcon as 
containing a million of inhabitants. 


During the lapse of two centuries and a half since the proclamations of 
Elizabeth against the increase of London, and of two centuries from the date of 
those of Charles I., we have got rid of the apprehension that the access and 
confluence ” of people dependent upon and urging forward the increase of the 
capital would amount to such multitudes that they " could hardly be governed 
by ordinary justice."* London has gone on increasing ; and yet for how long a 
time has it been exempt from such scenes as those described by Fleetwood, its 
Recorder, about the period of Elizabeth’s proclamation of 1581 1 He writes thus 
to Lord Burghley : My singular good lord, — Upon Thursday, at even, her 
Majesty in her coach near Islington, taking of the air, her Highness was en- 
vironed with a number of rogues. One Mr. Stone, a footman, came in all haste 
to my Lord Mayor, and after to me, and told us of the same. 1 did the same 
night send warrants out into the said quarters, and into Westminster, and the 
Duchy ; and in the morning I went abroad myself, and I took that day seventy- 
lour rogues.’* The number of rogues who environed her Majesty appears to 
have produced a tremendous consternation. Fleetwood went on taking ** shoals 


of rogues,” '' numbers of rogues,” and, to use his very expressive term, he "gave 
them substantial payment.** He adds, " the chief nursery of all those evil people 
is the Savoy, and the brick-kilns near Islington.”* London is now, with its two 
millions of inhabitants, the most orderly city in the world. There are no shoals of 
i^gues brought in to be whipped ; their gathering together is prevented. And 
yet no honest man, however humble, quietly pursuing his occupation, can be 
molested by this preventive power. Fleetwood lets us into a secret as to the 
mode in which, amongst the rogues, "^each one received his payment according 
lo his deserts.'* He says, " they brought unto me at Bridewell six tall fellows 
that were draymen uhto brewers. The constables, if they might have had their 
omi \^rill, would have brought as many more.** Were these tall fellows dis- 

\ *^d? " They Were all soundly pUd, and sent home to their masters. This, 

was not quite the ordinary justice by whidi the increaring multitudes of 
^tion trore te be governed; and yet the admihistration of the laws bad so Uttlc 
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jiutioe, nd therefore oo little policy, ie ito compontion, that we are aot aurpriaed 
that the government dreaded any increase of the masses of the people. There 
was, however^ another cause of alarm. The increasing multitudes could hardly 
be provided of sustentation of victual, food, and other like necessaries for man's 
relief, upon reasonable price.’* It is just possible that, with very bad roads, a 
largo eity might be in this condition. We doubt if there ever was a very large 
city without ample means of external communication by sea, by rivers connected 
with the sea, or by inland roads. The supply of food to such a city must be drawn 
from a larger area than the country immediately around it. London is most 
favourably situated in this respect; and wc believe that even in the time of 
Elizabeth there could have been no difficulty in supplying with food any amount 
of inhabitants in the capital. The increase of its inhabitants must, to a certain 
extent, have been always proportionate, if not to the actual increase of the other 
inhabitants of the country, to the increase of the whole productive power of the 
country. London could not be fed during an increase of its inhabitants, if the 
capital and profits ol London did not proportionally increase. But that increase 
of capital would increase the food, by the best of all possible means — by in- 
creasing the productive power by which it could alone be supplied. We may 
dismiss therefore, once and for ever, the notion that London can sustain a 
deficiency of food as long as she has the means of purchasing food. The won- 
derful precision with which her daily supplies are regulated may be almost 
termed the result of a law of nature. Nothing is done in concert ; but each man 
acta upon the dictates of his own interest ; and thus, and thus alone, there is no 
deficiency, and no waste. 

But there was a third cause of apprehension in the proclamations of Eliza- 
beth, with regard to the increase of people in London, which wo seem rather to 
have shut our eyes against. It has been one of those things which it is not 
pleasant to look upon. It has not made to itself a loud voice, like that of the 
rogues about Queen Elizabeth's coach. It has not been an imaginary evil, like 
that of the fancied disproportion between the demand and the supply of fi>od. 
The proclamation complains of '' great multitudes of people inhabiting in small 
rooms, whereof many be very poor, heaped up together, and in a sort smothered 
with many families of children in one house." This is an evil which exists up to 
the present hour. If the legislators of the time of Elizabeth had understood 
how to correct the evil, they would have encouraged building in the snburbs, 
instead of legislating against the local extension of London. We occasionally 
sweep away the wretched dens, hidden in back courts and alleys, where the poor 
are in a sort smothered ; but neither do we make any provision fmr them, by 
building habitations fit for their reception. One of the great improvements of 
our streets that has long been contemplated, is the opening of a road firom tbo 
east end of Oxford Street direct to Holbom, without passing through Ae ^narrow 
and sinuous entrance by St. Giles’s Church. The dfistiict whO^ would bo 
required to be destroyed is one of the moet densely populated in liondon. 
of our readers know of its existence, fewer have ever ventured thgwig |f^_ / 
It IB familiarly known by the names of the Bookery and the Heljr 
distinguished architect, who has also the higher distinction of behig W usait 
volent man, thus described it in 1834 : — ^'J^The unutterable abominations of 
can only be conceived by those who, in the exercise of diazity, or ht qubst of 
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crime, have been fi>rced to become familiar with its nrnrnsns It is indcod the 
retreat of wretchedness, the nest of disease, and at once the nuneiy and sano- 
tuary of vice. A very short excursion into this place will be enouch to convince 
any one, through the medium of every sense, that it was built before the pretent 
wholesome regulations respecting building and cleansing were in force; and no 
part of the town can more strongly attest the imperfections of tl»e Uw en the 
head of drainage. Indeed, there U scarcely a single sewer in any part of it • so 
that here, where there is the greatest accumulation of filth, there is the least 
provision made for its removal.”* But Mr. Smirke did not propose to drive the 
plough of CIVIC improvement over the greater part of this district, without pro- 
viding such buildings for the future reception of the inhabitants as would 
wonderfully increase their comforts and the safety of the whole community. The 
great Plague of 1665 broke out in St. Giles’s. The jday,ue dislxicto of that day 
are now fever districts. Independently of the general want of drainage in such 
neighbourhoods, the inmates of each house are "smothered up” in a manner 
that appears , totally irreconcilable with the gcnwal civilization of the capital, 
and with the practical benevolence which is at work to mitigate the evils which 
nothing but a universally improved state of society can wholly eradicate. Mr. 
Smirke ^ves an example (and wo have reason to believe, from other sources of 
information, that this was not a very extraordinary case) of one house, consisting 
of nine small rooms, being occupied by eleven men. thirteen women, and thirty 
children. One room on the underground-floor held one man, one woman, and 
five children. Two rooms on the ground-floor contained two men, two women, 
and eight children. Two on the first floor were stuffed with two men, three wo- 
men, and five children. Two on the second floor were smothered up with three 
men, four women, and six children. Two garrets completed the horrible moun- 
tain of misery, indecency, and disease, with three men, three women, and six 
children. These poor squalid families collectively paid to the landlord of the 
house a daily rent amounting to nearly one hundred a year. Mr. Smirke says. 
The poorest vagrant now pays lixpence per night for leave to lie down on a 
wretched pallet in smne foul chamber in St. Giles’s, with a dozen or more forlorn 
eings like himself; and a workman is obliged to pay from three shillings to four 
s ullings jKsr week for the hire of a single room, in which ho, his wife, and perhaps 
a numerous fomily, are condemned to live day and night” The remedy sug- 
gested by Mr. Smirke is a very obvious one — ^for the government, or, what is 
perhaps better, for private speculators, to build iu the suburbs airy and commo- 
lous lodgring.housesi, for the class of persons who inhabit such places as the 
ookcry ; with common means of warmth, common kitchens, common grounds for 
exercise and recreation. The sdieme is a noble oae>-^and it is a practicable 
pay-*-ih6 consideration which must always prevail, and which 
B ould always preTail* in the dedsioa upon pro^ota which involve » large and 
uring expenditnre of capital. In ilie dntiiets we have described, and in 
wany others of a similar natjute, there nre lodguig4mttaes for persons who when 
rise in the morning know not where they nre to sleep: "They generaUjr 
consist of six or eight small rooms, each of which often containssix beds ; and it 
® ^0 uncommon cireumstance for sixty persons to be sleeping in one of these 

. By Sydaesr Ssuii*. es. 
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loathiome abodes. For the use of these wretched beds (if such they may bo 
termed) fourpence or sixpence is required per night ; and it is a fact familiar to 
the parish officers, that great properties have been, and still arc, accumulated in 
this way.*’ Mr. Smirke would construct dormitories for this class of persons, in 
suitable parts of each parish. The rooms would much resemble the wards of 
Chelsea Hospital. One such building, containing eighty-four beds or compart- 
ments, could be erected for 2400/.; and if each compartment were let at 
twopence per night, an annual rental would be produced of 252^, being ten 
and a half per cent, upon the outlay. There would be difficulties, no doubt, 
in effecting such changes, — in part arising from the indisposition of any 
great body of the people, accustomed to habits producing even positive suf- 
fering to themselves, towards a change to other habits which arc to work out 
for them comfort, and happiness, and respectability. Another difficulty arising 
out of the congregation of any great mass of labourers in the suburbs would be 
the distance between their place of lodging and their occupation. The saving 
would, we have no doubt, provide such a working community with omnibuses to 
ride to their employ. But they would gladly walk. May such changes be effecte*! 
in our day ; and may those who would be the most benefited by them inscribe oiv 
the gates of some suburban palace for the poor, words that in our times would be 
mere intelligible and more edifying than the inscriptions to the glory of Hicks's 
Hell or St. Giles’s Pound, the Standard in Cornhill or Holbom Bars, Tyburn 
Turnpike or Hyde Park Corner, — 

Two MILES FROM THE SPOT WHERE THE RoOKERY FORMERLY STOOD,” 



CKnlghtibridye ; Out Mile from London.] 



[View of Lambeth I'alaoe ftom the River.] 


XV.-UMBETH PALACE. 

A HisTORT of the origin of important edifices would make an amusing and far from 
uninstructive work. In the strange variety of human motives that such a history 
vuuld exhibit it would he hlumst <^fficult to say whether the habitual satirizers, or 
the lovers of th^ir spories, would lad most matter for gratification. Are we asked 
ibr illustratioMf tl^^ look iir)|ipre^^ou will, and they rise innumerable to the eye. 
lict us pause, for hiitshi|jl||^,e|h ipdihent upon the bridgpe immortalised by Words* 
Wurth as t^ ti^ idle finest of his sonnets was composed, com* 

mcncing-^ 

"EsrA ku net snytfaing to show more bir,”-- ' 

glancing over di^ fcona it omnmemorates, notice the histoi^,^aeiiisof the 
inost prominent ‘of hufldbgs which line, the 

^ere is the of ifeitpiBsleft niah.-fhegroBd 

^pression with ^ yitt '^het was the 

original purpose of Weatmiimt^M^ ^ ^ 

Farther on there u SonmiHtt.jSons^ erecitM hi A^lrent^j^^ from the 
plunder of some of the most ancient, and in every sense meet sseredi ediflees of the 
Metropolis, sndi as the church of the ancient Kmghts of Sfc J<hn of Jerasri^^^ 
lerkenwdl, and the doiitora (^er portions of old St. Paul’s, blown up wtdi 
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gunpowder for the purpose. Still farther distant* m the opposite side of the 
Thames, is the church of St. Mary Ovcrics, founded, as we have already stated, 
by a ferryman’s daughter, from the earnings of the ferry. Lastly, there is the 
Monument, the ''tall bully ’* of Pope, of which wc may say, with reference to the 
inscription first placed upon it ascribing the lire to the Papists, and with a slight 
alteration of the poct*s words, it " lifted its head to lie. The origin of Lambeth 
Palace, as stated by Matthew Paris, and in the words of his translator. Stow, is 
still more curious, and presents us with an extraordinary view of an eminent 
churchman of the thirteenth century. 

'' Boniface,” saith Matthew Paris, " Archbishop of Canterbury, in his visitation 
came to this Priory [of St. Bartholomew, in Smithfield], where, being received with 
procession in the most solemn wise, he said that he passed not upon the honour, 
but came to visit them. To whom the canons answered, that they, having a 
learned bishop, ought not, in contempt of him, to be visited by any other. Which 
answer so much offended the Archbishop, that he forthwith fell on the Sub-Prior, 
and smote him on the face, saying. Indeed, indeed ! doth it become you English 
traitors so to answer me ? Thus raging, witb oaths not to be recited, he rent in 
pieces the rich cope of the Sub Prior, and trod it under his ibet, and thrust hi|i 
against a pillar of the chancel with such violence that he had almost killed him. 
But the canons, seeing their Sub^Prior thus almost slain, came and plucked off the 
Archbishop with such force that they ouerthrew him backwards, whereby they 
might see Ac tear ormedf and prepared to fighL The Archbishop’s men, seeing 
their master down, being all strangers, and their master’s countrymen, bom at 
Provence, fell upon the canons, beat them, tore them, and trod them npder foot 
At length the canons, getting away as well as they could, ran, bloody and' miry, rent 
and tom, to the Bishop of London to complain ; who bade them go to the King 
at Westminster, and tell him thereof. Whereupon four of them went thither; 
the rest were not able, they were so sore hurt. But when they came to West- 
minster the King would neither hear nor see them, so they returned without 
redress. In the mean season the whole city was in an uproar, and ready to have 
rung the common bell, and to have hewed the Archbishop into small pieces; who 
was secretly crept to Lambeth, where they sought him, and, not knowing him by 
sight, said to themselves, Where is that ruffian — ^that cruel smitcr ? He is no 
winner of souls, but an cxactcr of money, whom neither God nor apy lawfhl or free 
election did bring to this promotion ; but the King did unlawfully intrude him ; 
being unlearned, a stranger bom, and having a wife. See. But Archbishop 
conveyed himself over [to Westminster], and went to the King with a great com- 
plaint against the canons, whereas himself was guilty.”* So the Archbishop from 
Lambeth boldly issued a sentence of excommunication against his opposers, satis- 
fied that the King would support him in his violent tyranny. Another tribunal 
however, was appealed to which had no particular prepossession for the Arch- 
bidiop-^the Pope ; who commanded him by way of expiation to build a splendid 
manskm at Lambeth for the occupants of the see, in the room of the humble manor- 
house that is supposed to have existed previously. Such was the origiii of 
first building erected at Lambeth expressly as the archiepiseopal ^ 


^ Stsw, b, iil. p, 331^ 
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history of the place prior to this period there are but few recorded fitcts. The 
first positive evidence we have on the subject refers to the eleventh century^ when 
the manor was possessed by Goda, wife to Walter Earl of Mantes, i^nd subse- 
quently to Eustace Earl of Boulogne ; and who was also sister to Edward 
Confessor. This Eustace was one of the Normans who came over to visit Edwara, 
and who on his return, when within a mile of Dover, caused all his people to 
march in armed array through the town, and when there by their insolence so to 
exasperate the people of Dover that an affray took place, which ended in the 
death of nineteen of Eustace's attendants, and in his own hasty flighi back towards 
the King at Gloucester. This little incident produced important consequences. 
The great Saxon Earl Godwin (Harold’s father) defended the people of Dover 
from the vengeance meditated by the King, but in so doing brought on himself a 
sentence of banishment. Released from Godwin's control, Edward invited the 
Normans to his court in greater numbers than ever, and among them came 
William Duke of Normandy, the future conqueror of England, who then, it is 
said, obtained a promise of the crown after Edward’s death, and who, at all events, 
it afipears, from that time determined upon its acquisition. By this Earl of 
Boulogne the manor of Lambeth was bestowed on the see of Rochester ; that 
nobleman reserving to himself the right of patronage to . the church. After the 
Conquest William seized the manor and gave part t>f its lands to his brother 
Odo Bishop of Bayeux, but afterwards restored the whole to its fovmer owners. 
In * Domesday Book * we find it referred to as the manor of St. Mary, or Lanchei ; 
and the following particulars of its state at that time arc there recorded : — 
** In demesne there are two carucates, and twelve villains, and twenty-six bordars, 
having four carucates. Here is a church, and nineteen burgesses in London, who 
pay a rent of thirty-six shillings ; and here are three servants and sixteen acres 
of meadow, wood to feed three hogs,” 8cc. During the reign of the Red King, 
sumc part of the revenues appear to have been appropriated to the maintenance 
of the monks of Rochester ; in the charter of Gundolph, Bishop of that see, one 
thousand lampreys out of Lamhoa (one of the old names for Lambeth) are 
assigned to their use ; and his successor, Emulph, ordained also that one salmop 
should be furnished to the convent, caught no doubt in the silvery waters of die 
Thames at Lambeth. 

It was not until the reign of Bidiard I. that this manor of St Mary’s became 
the property and seat of the Archbishops of Canterbury ; and the immediate cause 
the change appears to have been, in some measure, the wish of the King to 
^ve the primate Baldwin near him. The latter consequently agreed with Gian- 
viilo^ Bishop of Rochester, in 1 1 89, to exchange ibr a part of his court at Lambeth, 
on the Thames, the manor of Darent in Kent, with the church and chapel of Belles, 
a sheep-walk, called Estmershe, in Clive or Cliff. Eight yean later, by 
another exchange, the entire manor became the property of the Archbishoiy^ 
'vith the exception of a small piece of land, on which the Biabops of Bodbortor 
erected a mansion for their use whenever they attended Parliament.* It .waa apt 
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till Boxno time after this that Xiambcth became more than an occasional residence 
of the primates of England. The cause was as follows : — 

Hubert, the primate, jealous of the monks of Canterbury, and derirons to 
abridge their privileges, had determined to raise up against them a rival body, 
in the form of an establishment of canons regular, for whom he proceeded to erect 
a splendid edifice at Lambeth, with the approbation of the King, Richard 1. 
This ])lan had originated with Archbishop Baldwin, who had intended to have 
reared his establishment at Hackingtun, near Canterbury. But as the monks of 
the latter place had successfully opposed this the first plan for their humiliation, 
so did they now bestir themselves to bring the second to a similar conclusion. 
There was one consideration in particular that appears to have strongly stimulated 
their zeal. The glory and the gain attached to the possession of the relics of St. 
Thomas a Becket were in danger ; they had little doubt but that Hubert meant 
to remove them to the new establishment. They again appealed to the Pope, 
Innocent HI., who warmly supported them, and directed a bull to the Archbishop, 
in 1198, commanding him in a very imperious style to desist. '^It is not fit,’* 
said he, " that any man should have any authority who docs not reverence and 
obey the apostolic see.” He then, in another bull, threatened the King for his 
contumacy in abetting Hubert; and, in a third mandate, declared he would not 
endure the least contempt of himself, or of God, whose place he held upon earth. 

We will take care,” he says, so to punish both persons and lands without 
distinction that oppose our measures, as to show our determination to proceed 
prudently, and in a royal manner.” The royalty of this style strikes one 
rather more than its prudence ; yet it achieved its object — the lion-hearted King 
and the rebellious Archbishop were both alarmed, and the rising edifice was at 
once destroyed. In disgust with this conclusion of the affair, the Archbishops 
thenceforward removed their chief residence from Canterbury to London. A more 
splendid house accordingly became desirable at Lambeth ; and the brawl before 
referred to gave the Pope an admirable opportunity of imposing its erection on 
Boniface. 

To enumerate merely in the driest manner all the important events that have 
taken place in Lambeth would inconveniently occupy our space, and to no 
useful purpose. Church councils of the highest interest in the history of their 
respective periods have been frequently held here ; many of the most eminent 
prelates have been consecrated, amidst all the splendours of the old church cere- 
monies, in the ancient chapel ; Kings and Queens, we were almost about to say* 
have been ordinary guests, sp frequent have been their visits : for instance, there 
are no less than fifteen of Elizabeth’s to Whitgift recorded. We omit, therefore, 
any particular notice of those incidents which have ceased to have a general 
in^ei^t, and may thus devote more attention to the remainder. One of Jthe 
interasthig of these connected with the early history of Lambeth was the sitting 
of council, in. 1100, with Archbishop Anselm as president, to consider the 
legi^y of thp proposed marriage of King Henry I. with Matilda, the daughter 
of Malcolm King of Scotland; an important proposition, as bemg of .the 
first proofs of any value given by the Norman conquerors of thw derire to 
amalgamate Sazons| and Normans into an English people. Umi eiiMinstsnccB 
on whidi the council had to deliberate w8re as peculiar as Chey w«» iiitew*tuig' 
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MaiidCj or Matilda« was a deseendant of the great Alfred, and, as she grew 
.up, became an object of considerable rivalry among the Norman captains 
of Rufus. After the death of 4;he latter, and the accession of Henry to the 
throne, she found a still nobler suitor at her feet— the King sought her as his 
wife. To his astonishment, however^ she exhibited the most decided aversion to 
the match. The Saxons then appealed to her: Oh, most noble and fair among 
women, if thou wilt, thou canst restore the ancient honour of England, and be a 
pledge of reconciliation and friendship ; but if thou art obstinate in thy refusal 
the enmity between the two races will be everlasting, and the shedding of human 
blood know no end.” She at last consontod ; and then the Normans interposed, 
who did not at all relish the idea of the equality between the races to which this 
match tended. They asserted that Maude was a nun, that she had worn the 
veil as the spouse of Christ, and therefore could now form no earthly alliance. 
Anselm, the kind and benevolent Archbishop, was much grieved to hear this, but 
at once declared that nothing could induce him to break so sacred a tie. He Qent 
for her, however, possibly to Lambeth, to question her personally, when she denied 
the truth of the rumour. Her explanation gives us a melancholy proof of the 
treatment to which even high-born Saxon ladies were exposed. " I must confess,” 
biiid she, ^'that I have sometimes appeared veiled; but listen to the cause. In 
my first youth, when I was living under her care, my aunt, to save me, as she 
said, from the lust of the Normans, who attacked all females, was accustomed to 
throw a ])iecc of black stuff over my head, and when I refused to cover myself 
n ith it she treated mo very roughly. In her presence I wore that covering, but 
as soon as she was out of sight 1 threw it on the ground, and trampled it under 
my feet in childish anger.” Anselm then summoned the council we have men- 
tioned, before which Matilda repeated her statement to the full satisfaction of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Henry and she were married, and, although he was 
a most unfaithful husband, not the less did she think it her duty to be a right 
loving and obedient wife.” These qualities, added to her beautiful person, great 
charity, and her reputation as a lover of learning, confirmed the popularity wUdi 
h(T Saxon blood had produced. Long after her death did the poor oppressed 
people speak with affectionate reverence of " Maude the Good.” As we shall find 
a more convenient opportunity to notice the other historical memories of Lambeth 
Palace, let us now, as Pennant says, take our accustomed walk” along the fine 
promenade which skirts the palace gardens, overshadowed with trees of the noblest 
growth (pity that it is so short I), towards the fine architectural group presented 
^y the Palace Gateway and Lambeth Church. 

Among the building^s enumerated in the steward's accounts of the palace, in the 
15th year of Edward II., we find the ** great gate ” mentioned, which then admitt^ 
friends and repelled foes, in accordance with the double duties imposed nxK>n those 
characteristic old piles. The present gateway, which for size and height has 
perhaps no existing rival, was rebuilt about 1490 by Cardinal Morton. The 
poined roof is very fine, the different portions of which it is composed springing 
rom four pillars, one in each comer. A low doorway on the right leads diioug)i 
. porter^s lodge to a room the original purpose of which there is little difieslHy 
^ discovering : three strong iron rings yet hang from the excessively thick wnlli> 
^hich have echoed with the sighs of hopeless prisoners, tom from Ihmr quiM 
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firarideik and the company of those dear to them by the tiea of nature and of lore, 
to expiate the crime of daring to think for themaelTes. The ordinary tradition 
reapecting this place ia that it was used for the confinement of the priaoneta for 



[Gateway ] 

\vhom room could not be found in the prison of the Lollard's Tower. Another 
tradition refers to a name inscribed on the wall — Grafton — ^who it is said perished 
here. In the tower arc the Hecord-room, the name of which explains its purpose ; 
and the rooms occupied by the Archbishop’s secretary for the transaction of the 
archiepiscopal business of that vast and magnificent system^ the Established 
Church of England. Before quitting the gateway we must notice the group of 
poor people waiting without, and which reminds us of a custom that has con- 
tinued unbroken (except perhaps during the Commonwealth) for many centuries 
dom to the present time, a custom that one docs not often see in Londem in these 
dayi^we refer to the dole of money, bread, and provisions, given three times s 
week to poor parishioners of Lambeth, ten different persons on each occasion, 
making in all thirty who enjoy the Archbishop’s bounty. The amount of such 
hounty in former times was really astonishing. Archbishop Winchelsey, in the 
imgn of Edwajrd I., gave, beside the daily fragments of his house, " every Fnday 
and Sunday, unto every beggar that came to his door, a loi^ of brm of a 
farthing pricey which no doubt was bigger than our penny loaf now (Stew saju 
it was fupcient fbr his sustenance for the day) ; and there were usually such 
almsmsii ifi time of dearth to the number of five thousand, but in a pleutifol y^ 
four tl^rsaandp and seldom or never under ; which amounted UUto dva hundrrf 
pounds aiiigear. Over and above all this, he used to give, evSiy 
day, one hundred and fifty pence to so many p^ people^^ IMH WW 
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drink, and bread unto auch as by reason uf age or sickness were not able to fetch 
alms at his gate— and to send money, meat, apparel, &c., to such as he thought 
wanted the same and were ashamed to beg. But of all other ho was wont to 
take the greatest compassion up6n those that by any misfortune were decayed, 
and had fallen from wealth to poor estate.'** In Archbishop Parker's regula- 
tions for the officers of his household we meet with a plessant, because kind and 
thoughtful, provision for the comfort of those depending in a great measure upon 
his l>ounty. He gave particular orders, not only that there should be no pur- 
loining of meat from the tables, but that it be put into the alms-tub, and the tub 
to be kept sweet and clean before it be used from time to time." Custom has 
also established another small claim upon the bounty of the occupier of the palace. 
When Archbishop Tenison possessed the see, a very near rclatiou of his, who 
lia])pcncd to be master of the Stationers* Company, thought it a compliment to 
call at the palace in his stately barge, during the annual aquatic procession of the 
I^rd Mayor from London to Westminster ; and the Archbishop, in retura, sent out 
a pint of wine for each liveryman, with now bread, old cheese, and plenty of strong 
ale. for the watermen and attendants. Next year the Stationers' barge was found 
again stopping at Lambeth Stairs, and with a similar result ; and from that 
time the thing has become a settled custom. The Company, in return for this 
hospitality, present to tiie Archbishop a copy of the several almanacs they 
publish. 

Passing through the gateway, we find ourselves in the outer court, with a fine 
old wall covered with ivy on our left, dividing the palace demesnes from the 
Thames and the favourite promenade we have mentioned, known as the ** Bishop's 
Walk;” the Water Tower (attached to which, and beyond, is the Lollard's Tower) 
in front; and the groat hall and the Manuscript-room on the right extending down 
to the gateway. Walking through a narrow pass around the base of the towers, 
wc perceive, by the difference of the style, and the state in which they remain, 
that one is older than the other. The Water Tower is of brick, the Lollard's of 
stone ; the workmanship of the windows of the latter, too, appears in a great 
nu^dsure eaten away by time, although some portions of the ornaments of the 
Ijcautiful niche that we perceive high up on its walls still seem sharp and 
exquisite as ever : but the statue of Thomas k Becket which formerly adorned it 
is utterly gone. The exterior of the great hall presents to us the characteristics 
of a not very noble style— the sftyle of the days of Charles II. The buttresseiu 
large enough in their real dimensions, are frittered away in effect by the foutastie 
appearance of their white stone facing ; and the roof does not derive any powerful 
attractions from the round balls which surmount the friese,— a poor subotituto 
for the fretted pinnacles of a more artistical period. The windows, however, are 
numerous and very fine ; they are in all probability the rcstorstioiis ol an earlier 
structure: of thi« subject more presently. From the centre of the roof risei a 
lantern, evidently al so of Charles's time. The Manuscript-room has been bliBl 
of late years, and rendered firejproof for the better security of its valuable toog^ 
tents; among which may be mentioned the manuscript of •^TheNotrf>le WiieDWfli 
Sayings of mosophers,’ translated from the French by Anfiieny Woedvi^. 
Earl of Biveirs, in the reign, of Edward IV. It b written in a fOt, lufmM 
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and haa prefixed a fine illumination of the Earl presenting Caxton the 
printer to the King, in the presence of the Queen, the Duke of York, and a 
brilliant court. The * Dictes and Sayings* was published by Caxton, with a preface 
in which he mentions a curious liberty he had taken with it, and which is inte- 
resting from the covert humour of the great printer. ** I find,’* he writes, that 
my said Lord hath left out certain and divers conclusions touching women; 
whereof I marvelled that my said Lord hath not writ on them, nor what hath 
moved him so to do, nor what cause he had at that time. But I suppose that 
some fair lady hath desired him to leave it out of his book ; or else he was 
amorous on some noble lady, for whose love he would not set it in his book ; or 
else, for the very affection, love, and good-will that ho hath unto all ladies and 
gentlewomen, he thought that Socrates spared the sooth, and wrote of women 
more than truth; which I cannot think that so true a man and so noble a phi- 
losopher as Socrates was, should. * * * But 1 perceive that my said Lord knoweth 
verily that such defaults be not had nor found in the women bom and dwelling 
in these parts nor regions of the world. * * * I wot well, of whatsoever condition 
women be in Greece, the women of this country be right good, wise, pleasant, 
humble, discreet, sober, chaste, obedient to their husbands, true, secret, steadfast, 
ever busy and never idle, temperate in speaking, and virtuous in all their works; 
— or at least should be so/* Accordingly, Caxton gathers up all the missing frag- 
ments, and publishes them together at the end of the book,— a process not likely 
to decrease their effect. Among the other treasures of this room are a finely- 
blazoned missal which belonged to Archbishop Chicheley, an illuminated ' Chro- 
nicle of St. Albans,’ and a most splendid MS. on the 'Apocalypse of St. John,' 
with seventy-eight illuminations, rich beyond descrij^tion in gold and brilliant 
colours. A curiosity of another kind is also preserved here, — the shell of a 
tortoise, which was placed in the gardens of the palace by Laud in 1633, and 
lived there till 1753, when it was killed by the negligence of the gardener. 
Beneath the Manuscript-room is a gateway leading from the outer to the inner 
court, where we find, on the left, ranges of buildings extending round two sides of 
the square, and a lofty wall enclosing the remainder, over which, in front, appear 
the stables, and in the corner on the right the tower of the church. Following 
with our eye the course of the buildings we have mentioned, we perceive, first, the 
back or less ornamented side pf the great hall, with a low but eleg^t modem 
porch leading into it, on the west, or the side parallel with the Thames; then 
the Guard-room beyond, with its curious but beautiful gable window; and lastly, 
the very splendid new buildings erected by Mr. Blore within the last few years, 
including the principal palace front, on the south. On a little green in the 
centre of the court is a kind of ornamental cross, supporting lamps; and here 
and there round the area the walls are overhung by lofty trees. 

We may add to this general view of the appearance of the prindpal court or 
quadrangle, that between the buttresses on this side of the great hall are 
some small shoots of the fig-tree ; these are all the remams of the trees plsnted 
by Cardinal Pole in the gardens of the palace, and one of whioh^ when 
about nine years ago, overspread the whole of the east end of til^ 

Standing where the new buildings stand now. The trees were of As wU*® 
Marseilles sort, and bore the most delicious frui^i. It would, be difibsik Is prsxis 
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too higUy the puie taste which reigns throughout those ereetioaB by Mf. Blore. 
To have built them in entire accordance with the remains of the old pik would 
have been impossible, for the very sufficient reason, that those remaini^ being 
erected at very different times, present very different styles. Yet an air of fine 
harmony pervades the entire palace, the best proof of the skill that has presided 
over the recent erections. The front, before which we are now standing, is irre- 
gular, embattled, with turret towers in the centre, mullioned windows on the left, 
and a fine oriel window on the right The entrance-hall is a model of exquisite 
beauty. It is of great height and noble proportions. At the top of the staircase, 
with its elaborately worked open balustrade, which ascends directly from the door, 
in the centre, a screen of three arches admits into the corridor running away to 
the right and the left. Above the screen is a galleiy, — its floor formed by the roof 
of the corridor, — overlooking the whole. The exquisitely panelled walls on the 
ground round the staircase must not be overlooked. On the right the corridor 
leads to the principal private apartments of the new buildings ; on the left, to 
the more ancient remains of the old. We shall, however, find it convenient to 
visit the latter by a different route. Wo recross the square therefore to the 
great hall. 



[GntiHaU.] 


It is very probable that the foundation-walls of this magnificent room were built 
Boniface, for since his time we find no notice of its erection as an entirely new 
structure. It was repaired or refounded by Chkholey, and in the years 1570- 
I57l the roof was covered with shingles by Archbishop Parker. During tho 
Commonwealth Lambeth was granted to Scot and Hardyng, tvo of tte judg^ 
*ho Bat on Charlea'a trial, and who, it ia said, pulled down the nohla hail, and 
the mateiiaUt On the Eeatoratlon Archhiahop Jnnon rebniltit, aa nead^ a* 
PoBwble on tf^ aodent modeh.aad we have no doubt partly on the ori{^ 
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ItoMt him in all lO^SOCU.^ and wai not iniahed at hia death; bat to anxiona wae 
ha in the matter, that he left the following direction in hia will : — If I happen 
to die before the hall at Lambeth be finiihed, my axecutora to be at the charge 
of finiahing it according to the model made of it, if my aueoeaaor diall give 
leaTe.” On entering the hall, the first object that catcher the eye is the lofty and 
beautiful painted window immediately opposite, full of interesting memorials cob 
lected from different parts of the old palace buildings that have been destroyed; 
in particular, a portrait of Chicheley, who, as we have said, repaired the hall, and 
erected a part of the palace which docs less honour to his name — the Lollard’s 
Tower. Juxon’s arms here forma conspicuous object; and those of Philip of 
Spain, the husband of Mary, as a Knight of the Garter, are very brilliant and 
splendid : they are supposed to have been painted by order of Cardinal Pole, as 
a compliment to his royal mistress. From the window the eye roams along the 
great space comprised within those lofty walls, and then upwards to the roof, which 
is a most extraordinarily elaborate work, in some respects like the roof of the great 
hall of Eltham Palace ; only that, in the latter, the series of broad semicircular 
arches, which more particularly characterize the pendant timber frame^work of 
Lambeth, are wanting. The lantern skylight is also peculiar to the latter. Oak, 
chestnut, and other woods, constitute the materials of the roof, which is covered 
with beautiful carvings, the effect of which, however, is lost from the great height. 
The dimensions of the hall are, in length about ninety-three feet, breadth thirty- 
eight feet, and height above fifty. We need not, however, wonder at the size of 
this or similar halls, when we consider the magnificence of the feasts given in them, 
— the unbounded hospitality which rendered such vast places necessary. Let us 
look, for instance, at the list of the ofiicers of Cranmer’s household. It comprised a 
steward, treasurer, comptroller, gamators, clerk of the kitchen, caterer, clerk of the 
Bpicery, yeoman of the ewry, bakers, pantlers, yeomen of the horse, yeomen ushers, 
butlers of wine and ale, larderers, squilleries, ushers of the hall, porter, ushers 
of the chamber, daily waiters in the great chamber, gentlemen uiAers, yeomen of 
the chamber, carver, sewer, cup-bearer, groom of the chamber, marshal, g^oom- 
ushers, almoner, cooks, chandler, butchers, master of the horse, yeoman of the 
wardrobe, and harbingers. The etate observed of course corresponded with such 
a retinue. There were generally three tables spread in the hall, and served at 
the same time, at the first of which sat the Archbishop, surrounded by peers of 
the realm, privy councillors, and gentlemen of the greatest qnali^ ; ^ 

second, called the Almoner’s table, sat the chaplains and all the other clerical 
guests below the rank of diocesan bishops and abbots ; and at the third, or 
Steward’s table, sat all the other gentlemen invited. The sufiEnigan bishops by 
this arrangement sat at the second, or Almoner’s table ; and it waa noted as an 
especial aggravation of the ingratitude of Bichard Thomden to Cranmer in 
conspiring against him, that the Archbishop had invited Thomden, ha suffragan, 
to his own table* Shortly after the thorough establishmeni of the Chiirish of 
England these suffragan, or rather assistant, bishops, were discontiimed. 
dinal Pole had a patent from Philip and Mary to retain one hundred. serf si^ ^ 
that we may judge ihal, in his hands, the magnificence and hoc|nt|dily^^ |^^^ 
Palace had net degenerated. With an interesting passage deseiqvdf^^ 
observed in dining here in Archbishop Parker’s Jtime, in the 
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we divmiit Ihii pirtef our nbjact. **Iut}ie doily eating ihii wat ibe emtom: 
the steward, with the lervaats that were gentlemen of the better rank, sat down 
.at the tables in the hall on the right hand; and the almooer, with die dergy and 
the other servanie, eat on the other side, where there was plenty of all sorts of 
provisioni both for earing and drinking. The daily fragments thereof did sulke 
to fill the bellies of a great number of poor hunger people that waited at the 
gate ; and so constant and unfailing was this provision at my Lord's table, diat 
whosoever came in either at dinner or supper, being not above the dejp'ee of a 
knight, might hero be entertained worthy of his quality, either at the steward's 
or almoner’s table. And moreover, it was the Archbishop's command to his 
servants, that all strangers should be received and treated with all manner of 
civility and respect, and that places at the table should bo assigned them accord- 
ing to their dignity and quality, which redounded much to the praise and com- 
mendation of the Archbishop. The discourse and conversation at meals was 
void of ^11 brawls and loud talking, and for the moat part consisted in fram- 
ing men's manners to religion, or to some other honest and beseeming sublet. 
There was a monitor of the hall ; and if it happened that any spoke too loud, or 
concerning things less decent, it was presently hushed by one that cried Silence. 
The Archbishop loved hospitality, and no man showed it so much, or with better 
order, though he himself was very abstemious." 

The hall now uffords food and hospitality of another 'kind ; it is used as the 
library of the palace. Along the walls on each side are projecting bookcases, 
containmg some thirty or thirty-five thousand volumeSi valuaUe chiefly for their 
works on controversial divinity, though not deficient of those belonging to general 
literature. Persons properly introduced are allowed to borrow from these exten- 
sive stores — a circumstance too honourable to the liberality of their owner to be 
overlooked. The history of thk library is somewhat curious. It was formed by 
Archbishop Bancroft, who, dying in 1610, left unto his successors the Archbishops 
of Canterbury for ever a great and famoua library of books of divinity, and of 
many other sorts of laaming." Security wii to be given for its preservation to 
the see, by his sueeessors, in failure of which the whole was to be given to 
(vhelsea College, if erected within the next six years after his death (which it was 
not), and otherwise to the University of Cambridge. On the execution of Laud^ 
in 1644, Selden, fearing for the preservation of the books in such troubled times 
(already they were in process of dispersion, having been first granted for the use 
of Dr. Wincocke, then given to Sion College, and many lent to private individuals), 
wisely suggested to the University to claim them, which it did with success in 
1649. On the Bestoration, Juxon demanded their return; but it was not until 
the time of his successor, Sheldon, who repeated the demand, that it was acceded 
An ordiimnce of parliament had then also to be obtained^ to enforce the 
restoration of the books in private hands; among others, in Ae hands of John 
Thurloe and Hugh Peters. Bancroft’s original gift was inereaaed by donations^ 
bequests, or purehases of the books of Abbots Xoiud, Sheldon, TeMSOii# Soekerj; 
M^d Cornwallis whieh axe respectively known by Aeir Bxms on the 
Between the little po r eh the great ball is a^hmd of veatibiilS'^rith 0 staii^ 
^ leading to tto^gatleiy Md g<dlery ia nsodem, ol^gM^ 
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and admirably lighted by square lanterns in the ceiling, occurring at intervals 
along its course. The pictures are chiefly portraits of bishops, including those of 
Warren, by Gainsborough (unfinished) ; Burnet ; Hough and Loyd, both of whom 
opposed themselves to the despotic acts of James II. ; andHoadly. The gallery 
also contains a portrait of the accomplished son of James I., Prince Henry, whose 
premature death so much excited the sensibilities of the English nation ; another, 
of Catherine Parr, most richly painted and gilded ; and a picture, one of the most 
interesting in the collection, of Luther and his wife, supposed to be the work of 
Holbein. He has one arm round her neck, and with the hand of the other he 
holds one of her hands. The expression of the faces is very fine, and the 
whole so beautifully painted as to leave little doubt but that it is attributed 
to the ]>ropcr artist. At all events, we learn that it has always been treasured 
at the palace as a most valuable work. From the gallery a door leads us 
into one of the most interesting parts of the palace, the Guard-room, which is 
also one of the most beautiful chambers we have ever had the good^ fortune 
to sec. Our readers may in some measure judge for themselves whether the 
room here shown does not deserve the utmost praise that can be bestowed on it. 



[Tbe Goudroom.] 


It is very old, for wo find it mentioned in the steward's accounts of the time of 
Henry VI. ; and it was a restoration of a former Guard-room. The arms kept here 
passed, by purchase, from one Archbishop to another. When our readers have 
gazed sufficiently long upon the fine proportions and most beautiful roof of this 
room, we would call their attention to the line of portraits extending round the wallsj 
comprising an unbroken series of the Archbishops, from the time of Warham to 
that of Sutton, the present Archbishop's predecessor, with portraits of one or two 
others of a still earlier date. What a host of associations rise to the mind as we 
look upon these suggestive memorials 1 There are few of our greatest historical 
events in which some or other of these men have not had an important share. 
Indeed, a very agreeable — and not remarkably incomplete — History of England 
would be composed by one who, walking round this room, should pout forth fto® 
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the stOT6S of an abundant knowledge all the thoughts and memories that the sight 
of these silent but most expressive portraits naturally produce. Our notices must 
be of a less ambitious character. 

Among the Archbishops whose’ portraits are wanting in this valuable collection, 
there are' some who must not be passed without notice. The famous Cardinal 
Langton, for instance, who extensively repaired the palace ; and Sudbury, who 
was beheaded during the insurrection of Wat Tyler, under such pcculiariy cruel 
circumstances, in the Tower : two days before the insurgents had burned the fur- 
niture and all the records and books in the palace. One of the many interest- 
ing memories of the place is referred to the time of Archbisho]) Sudbury, 
when the most illustrious of our early Reformers, Wickliffe, himself appeared to 
defend his tenets within the precincts of Lambeth Palace. Tlic following account 
is from his biogra]>heT, Lewis, whose authority was Walsingham. It must be pre- 
mised that Wickliffe had previously been cited to St. Paul’s, whither he went at- 
tended by the all-powerful John of Gaunt, his ]>rotcctor, of course to the very great 
dissatisfaction of the ecclesiastical authorities, among whom wTre some delegates 
from the Pope expressly commissioned to inquire into the matter. A new , and what 
was intended should be a more private council, was therefore held in the Arch- 
bishop’s Chapel at Lambeth, before which Wickliffe appeared ; when not only the 
London citizens, but the mob, presumed to force themselves into the chapel, and 
to speak in Dr. Wickliffc’s behalf, to the great terror of the delegates ; and that 
tlio Queen’s mother sent Sir Lewis Clifford to them to forbid them to prooted to 
any definitive sentence with which message the delegates arc said to have been 
much confounded. As the reed of a wind shaken,” says the historian on whose au- 

thority this statement rests — Walsingham (Hist. Anglim) — their speech became 
us soft as oil, to the public loss of their own dignity, and tho damage of the whole 
church. They were struck with such a dread that you would think them to be as 
a man that hcareth not, and in whose mouth arc no reproofs.” On this occasion 
Wickliffe delivered in writing an elaborate statement of his views, but which was 
so little satisfactory to the delegates that they commanded him to repeat no more 
propositions either in the schools or his sermons. We shall, however, soon 
lind the obnoxious " propositions ” coming in a more multitudinous voice, and 
attacked by more terrible weapons than verbal condemnation. The earliest 
])ortrait the gallery contains is that of Arundel, whose brother was beheaded at 
the time he was himself banished by Richard II, “ The tonsure of his hair,” as 
an ecclesiastic, says Fuller, was alone the cause of the keeping of his head.” 
He returned with Bolingbroke, whom he crowned in Westminster Abbey. Arch- 
bishop Arundel has the bad reputation of being the first head of the church 
in England who brought in the argument of the fiery stake to aid the church 
in its endeavours to convince ^‘heretics” of their heresy. The first victim was 
William Sawtre, priest of St. Osyth’s, London ; who, after a preliminary exami- 
nation, having been adjudged to be a relapsed heretic, was delivered over to 
Ihe secular power, in accordance with the provision of the famous law passed 
against such persons in the second year of Henry IV ,’s reign. ** The primate, 
Arundel, and six other bishops, assembled in the Cathedral of St. Paul s, arrayed 
in their pontifical robes, to perform the impressive preliminary ccrei^iaL 
Their victim was brought before them in his priestly attire, with the chalice for 
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holding the hoet» and its paten or lid in his hands. As the Archbishop solemnly 
pronounced his degradation from the priestly ordcr^ he took from him these 
sacred insignia^ and at the same time stripped him of his casule^ or distinctive 
rule of the priesthood, made in imitation of the scarlet robe of mockery of the 
Saviour. His degradation from the office of deacon was in like manner effected 
by putting the New Testament in his hands, and then taking it from him, and 
depriving him of the stole or tippet worn about the neck in memory of the cord 
with which Christ was bound. He was next divested of the alb or surplice, and 
also of the maniple (otherwise called the fanon or fanncl), a kind of scarf worn on 
the left wrist, to denote his degradation from the order of sub-deaconship : after 
that he surrendered, as acolyte, the candlestick, taper, and small pitcher called 
arceole ; as exorcist, the book of exorcisms ; as reader, the Icxionary or book of 
daily lessons ; and as sexton, the surplice of that office and key of the church-door. 
Finally, his priest's cap was removed from his head, the tonsure obliterated, and 
the cap of a layman put upon him. When he had thus been wholly divested of 
his clerical character, he was delivered over to the custody of the High Constable 
and Marshal of England, who were present to receive him, the primate finishing 
his task by pronouncing the formal recommendation to mercy, with which the 
church was accustomed to veil, but only with a deeper horror, its deeds of blood. 
Sawtre was burned in Smithficld in the beginning of March, 1401, a vast multi- 
tude of people crowding to witness, with various, doubtless, but all with strong 
emotions, a spectacle then new in England.*** These men were ^^wise in their 
generation all this ceremony, senseless as it now appears to us, was undoubtedly 
calculated to deepen the impression made by the execution, which for a time 
appeared to have accomplished all the objects hoped from it. We have, 
however, only to look upon this neighbouring portrait of Arundel’s succes- 
sor, Chichcley, who is represented standing within a rich Gothic niche, to 
remember that within the next twenty years it was found necessary to build new 
prisons, and to substitute prolonged imprisonment, whipping, and various other 
punishments, instead of the penalty of death, so numerous by that time were the 
heretics sentenced by the ecclesiastical courts. Then it was that the famous, or 
infamous, Lollard’s Tower was built by Chichcley, Of the next five Archbishops, 
Stafford, Kemp, Bourchier, Morton, and Deane, there arc no portraits, nor are there 
^y circumstances connected with them requiring notice, except in the instance of 
Bourchier. During the period he held the see, Reginald Peacock, the learned, 
able,* and moderate Bishop of Chichester, was summoned to Lambeth to answer to 
the truth of various false opinions attributed to him. Peacock was no Lollard ; 
why then was he attacked ? Simply because he wished the church to tolerate a 
latitude of opinion upon points that had been often acknowledged, even by the 
church, to be obscure, and in some respects incomprehensible. But this was suffi- 
cient to draw down upon his head the hatred and jealousy of the Establishment. 
On the day on which he was cited he appeared at Lambeth Palace, before twenty- 
four learned doctors, with his books, who were to report the result to three audit- 
ors — William Waynfleet Bishop of Winchester, Chedworth Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Lowe of Rochester. He was convicted of heresy, and would have been burnt 
but for his abjuration of the opinions he had promulgated, which also took place 
* * Pictoriil Hiitory of England,* Ifook V. p. 14S. 
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at Lambeth, November 28, 1457* He was then sent to Canterbury, by way of 
penance, prior to the more public ceremonial that was to take place at Paul's 
Cross. There he read his abjuration before the Archbishop and others of the clergy, 
and thousands of spectators, delivering at the same time fourteen of his books to 
an attendant, who threw them into a fire lighted for the purpose. After all this, 
the unhappy man was left to die in prison. The finest ]>icturc in the whole' 
collection is that of Warham, the prolate next in succession to Morton. It 
was painted by Holbein, and presented by him to Warham, with the addition of 
a portrait of Holbein’s friend Erasmus. The most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the palace in this Archbishop’s time is the confinement of Latimer in it, 
most probably for a very brief period, as the fact is mentioned without further 
])articulars. The next portrait in point of time is that of the grcii t Oxford mar- 
tyr, Cranmer, who, on the 28th of May, 1533, first declared nithin these walls to 
the ]mblic the marriage of Anne Bullen and the King, and then confirmed it with 
his judicial and pastoral authority; and who, on the 17th of the same month 
three years later, having "" God alone before his eyes,” pronounced in the same 
])liice that the marriage of Anne BuUcn was, and alw^ays had been, utterly null 
and void, in consequence of certain just and lawful impediments which it was 
said were unknown at tho time of the union, but had lately been confessed 
to him by the lady herself. Two days after poor Anne Bullen went to tho 
scaffold ; and on the third day, her successor, Jane Seymour, to the royal bed. 

In the interval between the confirmation and the annulling of this marriage, 
occurred another interesting, but not, we should presume, very satisfactory event, 
to Cranmer, who could not but be doubtful of the righteousness of the course he 
was pursuing. On the 13th of April, 1534, Sir Thomas More and the venerable 
Bishop Fisher were sent for from the Tower to attend the commissioners then 
sitting at Lambeth, to administer the oath of succession (which' excluded the 
Princess Mary, the daughter of Queen Catherine, in favour of the heirs of Queen 
Anne Bullen) to the clergy and others of London who had not already sworn. 
Neither of these eminent men, it a])pears, objected so much to tho ostensible 
('1 ject of the oath as to the doctrinal points involved in it, and Cranmer had en- 
deavoured to save them by seeking ]M;rmission to omit the latter. But he failed ; 
and it is highly probable that Crammer now sent for them in order to try once 
inure to induce them to save themselves by subscribing to the oath in its original 
state. Both again refused. The following little incident is recorded of Sir Thomas 
More on this occasion. A certain doctor of Croydon, who had made some difficulty 
before to the oath, now w’cnt up with the rest to l>e sworn. As he passed More, 
the latter, turning to Fisher, said, with a satirical smile, "He went to my Lord’s 
buttery-hatch as he passed, and called for drink, and drank very familiarly, 
"’hether it were for gladness, or dryness, or that he was known to the Pontiff 
a remark happily expressive of the dewtor’s forced endeavours to carry off, with 
an unconcerned air, what ho was doing, and was ashamed of. In 1 537 the arch- 
bishops and bishops held various meetings here to devise the composition of what 
bas been styled the ' Bishops' Book but they were obliged to separate on account 
^f tho plague then raging at Lambeth, and which was so virulent that persona 
" ere dying at the palace gates. A circumstance that shows how sincerely Cranmer 
participated in the Reformation, although compelled by circumstances and his own 
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weakness frequently to appear almost in the light of an opponent, is the residence 
of the eminent French Reformer, Buccr, at Lambeth, who had been invited 
from his native country by Crannicr. Another guest of the Archbishop's, the 
Earl Cassilis, came under different auspices. He was taken prisoner in the 
defeat of -the Scottish army at Solway Moss, in 1542, which was attended by 
such disgraceful circumsUnces that it broke their King's (James) heart. On 
reaching London Cassilis was sent to Lambeth Palace on his parole, where 
Cranmer busietl himself with endeavours to turn him from the errors of Popery. 
The Archbishop Hucceeded, and it is stated by Bishop Burnet that he was after- 
wards a great promoter of the Reformation in Scotland. It would have been as 
well if Cranmer had made Cassilis an honest man as well as a Protestant. 
Among all those! traitors to their native land who, bribed by English gold, were for 
years endeavouring to place the crown of Scotland upon the head of Henry VIII., 
Cassilis appears to have jdayed the most conspicuous part. The next j)ortrait 
that meets our eye reminds us that the religion of the country had again shifted. 
Cranmer’s successor >vas Cardinal Pole, the man who had made Europe ring 
again with the murder of Sir Thomas More; who did not, however, return to 
England till some time after the great Protestant Archbisho]) had ])erished with his 
glorious companions at Oxford. He arrived in 1 554, and, having ])resented himself 
at court, went in his barge to Lambeth ; where soon after he summoned the bishops 
and inferior clergy then assembled in convocation in London to come to him and 
be absolved from all their j)erjurics, heresies, and schisms. Lambeth Palace is 
said to have been completely furnished by Mary, at her own expense, for the recep- 
tion of the Cardinal ; and she still further honoured him by frequent visits. It is 
curious enough that they should both have died on one day. The portrait of 
Pole, though only a copy of one in the Barberini Palace, has great spirit and 
beauty. It represents him in the sjdendid dress usually worn by Cardinals. 
Fuller tells an interesting story of Pole’s election to the Popedom : — " After the 
death of Paul III. he was, at midnight, in the Conclave, chosen to succeed 
him. Pole refu8(*d it, because he would not have his choice a deed of darkness, 
appearing therein not perfectly Italianized, in not taking preferment when ten- 
dered, and the Cardinals beheld his refusal as a deed of dulncss. Next day, 
cxjKicting a re-election, he found new mornings new minds ; and Polo being 
reprobated, Julius III., his professed enemy, was chosen in his place.” Next 
to him we have another Protestant bishop, Parker, — a parkcr indeed,” exclaims 
the quaint writer from whom we have just been transcribing, “ careful to keep 
tbe fences and shut the gates of discipline against all such night stealers as would 
invade the same,” — whose portrait was, most probably, the work of Richard 
Lyne, an artist of great merit, whom the prelate retained in his establishment. 
Two engravers were also kept constantly employed by him, besides a number of 
the most learned and eminent men of his time, who were engaged in transcrib- 
ing, collecting, and publishing some of the old historians, — as Matthew Paris, 
Asscr, Walsingham, &c. The bible known as Parker’s or the Bishop’s Bible 
was translated under his auspices. He appears for some time to have been as 
great a favourite wdth Elizabeth as his predecessor had been with her sister. 
On his first promotion to the see she committed to his charge the deprived Roman 
Catholic Bishops, Tonstal and Thirlby, whom Parker treated in a manner that 
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must ever redound to his honour. He could appreciate their conscientious 
adherence to the old religion^ when it came, as in their cases, in a mild and 
tulcrant form, and was based upon extensive learning. Tonstal lived but about 
iuur months, and then was buried in the adjoining church, where among other 
interesting memorials arc some of different Archbishops of the sou interred therein. 
Tliirlby was the prelate’s guest for ten years ; during all this time being treated 
with the greatest reBj)Cct and attention. A contemporary writer, speaking ofT’onstal, 
I’liirlby, and Dr. Boxal, late secretary to Queen Mary, who was also a prisoner 
lie re, says, '‘All these had lodgings to themselves, with chambers for three men, 
and diet for them all in those lodgings ; save only when they were railed to the 
Archbishop's own table (wlu^n he dined, as the speech w<*ut abroad, out of his 
own ])rivate lodging three days weekly, and then persons of the degree of knights 
and upwards came to him) ; fuel for their fire, and candle for their chambers ; 
without any allowance for all this, either from the Queen or from themselves ; 
saving, at their death, he had from them some part of their libraries that they 
Imd there. Often had he others committed or commanded unto him from the 
Queen or Privy Council, to be entertained by him at his charge, as well of other 
iKitioiis, as home subjects; namely, the L . . . as a prisoner, and after, the 
L. II. Howard, brother to the Duke of Norfolk. Those ever sat (but when they 
v^e^e with the Archbishop himself ) at the steward’s table, who had provision of 
diet ansvrcrable to their calling, and they had also fuel to their chambers.” The 
body of Bisho]) Thirl by was accidentally discovered a few years ago, in opening 
grave for the interment of Archbishop Cornwallis. It was wra])j>ed in line 
linen, moifvt, and had evidently been preserved in some species of picikle, which 
still retained its volatile smell, not unlike that of hartshorn; the face was 
perfect, the limbs flexible, the beard very long and beautifully white; the linen 
luul w<mllcn garments were all well preserved. Dlizabeth was a frequent visitor 
<»f' Parker, though there Avas one circumstance which must have always prevented 
tlu* Archbishop from taking any pleasure in this mark of bis royal mistress s 
buour. He was married, and Elizabeth disliked all such ties in connection with 
tile \ lergy. So strong, indeed, was her feeling on this 2 )oint, that she appears 
iieuT to have recognised the Archbishop’s lady as his lawful spouse. Although 
b'^nn llie first "the Archbishoi^ dissembled not his marriage,” yet neither Avould 
Queen Elizabeth “ dissemble her dislike of it. For whoreaa it pleased her often 

cuini! to his house in respect of her favour to him (that had been her mother s 
t’hrq)lain), being once above tlie rest greatly feasted, at her parting from thence, 
the Archbishop and his wife being together, she gave him very special thanks, 
with gracious and honourable terms ; and then looking on his wife, ' And you, 
^'aith she, ' madam I may not call you, and mistress 1 am ashamed to call you, 
1 know not what to call you, but yet I do thank you.’ 

Grindall, who succeeded Parker, was less fortunate than the latter, because 
"loi-c tolerant, in his intimacy with the Queen. Persecution had taught him 
great truths. In the reign of Mary, long before he occupied the see, he had 
compelled to exile himself from England, with Coverdale, Fox the mar- 
^^^ologist, and the great Scottish reformer Knox. Soon after his elevation by 

* Harrington’s * Brief View of Ihe Church of Bnglaud, p. •*, 
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Elizabeth he ventured to recommend that milder rocasurcs should be used 
toward th(? Puritans ; the consequence was liis own suspension from the duties of 
his office till the last year of his life. Whitgift, the next Archbishop, was more 
obsequious and more intolerant; accordingly he had the honour of almost 
innumerable visits from the Virgin Queen, who stayed sometimes two or three 
days together. James I. showc^d him equal favour; his last visit took place 
on the 28th of Fidiruary. 1604, when the prelate was dying. The King appears 
to have been gn‘atly ihovchI at the scene. He told the Archbishop he would 
pray to God for his life, and that if he could obtain it he should think it one of 
the greatest tenqioral blessings that could be given him. The Archbishop would 
have said something in reply, but his speech failed him ; and though he made 
two or three attem))ts to write? his- thoughts, he could not,— the pen falling from 
his hand through the power of the disease that had seized him, which was 
liaralysis. It is said that Whitgift’s death was acceliTated by his mortification 
at James's whol(*salc interference in the affairs of the church; mingled, pcThaps, 
with considerations of a more ])crsonal nature. Whitgift, assisted by certain 
deputies of the University of Cambridge, had drawn up at Lamkah, in 15M, 
certain articles, denominated the ‘ Nine Articles of Lamheth,’ of a high Calviiiistic 
tone, which were sent down privately to the liniversity, with a direction from 
the Arcld)isho[) to use them with discretion, as Elizabeth, then on the throne, 
would not have given h(?T sanction to anything of the kind. On the 14th of the 
month preceding that in whic li Whitgift died, her successor, James, held his famous 
Conference at Hampton Court, when it was proposed to add the Nine Articles to 
the general established articles of religion. But Janies, who then for the first 
time, heard ol‘ them, immediately declared against needlessly extending the book 
with such superfluous matter. Scarcely was the breath out of the Archbishop's 
body whi'ii Bancroft, the next possessor of the see, began to infuse his violent spirit 
into the affairs of the cliurch. Three hundred ministers were silenced or deprived 
in his jirimary ol* six years. His death, and the elevation of Abbot to the vacant 
see, greatly iin])roved th(' position of the Puritans, and they accordingly have treated 
the memory of the latter with much respect, He was a man,'* says Clarendon, 

“ of very morose manners and a veny sour asiiect, which in that time was called 
gravity.” Hatred to Laud formed, it is said, no inconsiderable part of his 
motives to lenity towards the Nonconformist Puritans. During his time the 
commissioners for the trial of ecclesiastical causes sat frequently at Lambeth; 
and ho complains bitterly of the cost it ])ut him to. 1 think it may be justified 
by my officers on oath that since 1 was Archbishop this thing alone has cost me 
out of my private estate? one thousand ]>ound and a half, and if I did say two 
thousand it were not much amiss, besides all my trouble of my servants, who 
neither directly nor indirectly gained five pounds by it in a whole year, but only 
travel and pains for their master’s honour, and of that they had enough, my 
home being like a hostelry every Thursday in the term ; and for my expenses no 
man giving so much as thanks.”* His ]H»rtrait here is a fine picture, of great 
expression and brilliant colouring, bearing the date 1610. As James, toward 
the latter part of his reign, found himself, in spile of his (supposed) predilections 


* hitulock'fl ‘ Memorials.' 
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for Calvinism, driven hy political considerations to discourage that mode of ftiith^ 
Abbot, the Calvinistic Archbishop, grew out of favour, and was ultimately dia- 
* graced and suspended, whilst his rivals and enemies — Laud, Neile, and others — 
were honoured and promoted at every opportunity. He stood, however, in the 
way of the former to the ArchbiBho]»ric for many years. He died on the 4th of 
August, 1G33. Laud writes in his Diary, “ That very morning there came one to 
me, seriously, and that carried ability to ])erform it, and offered me to be a 
cardinal. 1 went presently to the King (Charles L), and acquainted him both 
with the thing and the person.” He determimid, however, to be content with the 
]>rimacy of England, to which he Avas appointed on the 19th of the following 
month. This is the most important and in every Avay interesting period in the 
history of Lambeth Palace ; and it becomes still more interesting from the cir- 
cumstance that from the Diary before mentioned we can. without quitting our 
text, the palace, illustrate his momentous history in his own words : — 

“ IG33. Sep. 19. — I was translated to the Archbisho]>ric of Canterbury. The 
Lord make me able, &c. The day before, viz. Sep. 1 8, when 1 first wont to Lambeth, 
my coach, horses, and men sunk to the bottom of the Thamc‘s in the ferry-boat, 
which was overladen; but, 1 ])raise God for it, 1 lost neither man nor horse. 
1G37. Thursday. — I married James Duke of Ltmnox to the Lady Mary Villiers, 
the daughter of the Lord Duke of Buckingham : the marriage was in my chapel 
at Lambeth; the day very rainy ; the King present. 1G40. May 9. — A paper 
posted upon the Old Exchange, animating ’prentices to sack my house upon the? 
Monday folUnving. May 11. Monday night. — At midnight my house was beset 
with 500 of these rascal routers. 1 had notice, and strengthened the house as 
w'f'Il as I could ; and, God be thanked, 1 had no harm : they continued there full 
two hours. Since I have fortified my house as well as I can, and hope all may 
be safe. May 2G. Thursday. — One of the chief, being taken, was condemned at 
Southwark, and hmnjod and quartered on Saturday morning following.* Oct. 27. 
Ihiesday. — Simon and Jude's Eve, — I went into my uj)per study to sco some 


'' “ Sucli u riu< wua iti a serious ofTeiice, and tbc leudera of it subjected tbeuisclvcs (u piiuisiimeiit, tbougb 
.10 barm wuk done beyond tbrcatoiiing and bard words. But it is atrocious to see the cold-blooded manner in 
winch tile bead of u Gliristiiui Cliurcb and tbe model historian of the myaHsts can sjieak of the hiuigin^ and qnar- 
tciiiiir Ilf tbe oflciider. Clarendon says that tlie muu was a sailor; but neither be nor tlie ATcbbisliop relates tbe 
worst part of tlie story. Miss Aikin, in her interestiii|( * Memoii's of tiie Court of King Charles,’ makes up for this 
«leticiency, and corrects some of their mistakes or wilful luisreprtisenUilions. She says, • This [mtsoii, named John 
Archer, was a drummer in tbe nurtli ; b ii, having obtained leave of absence immediotely after tbe dissolution of 
iKwliumcnt, be joined in tlie attack on LAinbetli Palace, and was taken into custody. Being rescued from prison 
by his comrades, he was subsequently proclaimed us a traitor. Tbc captain of bis troop in the north, se<‘ing tlie 
description of his person in the proclamation, wrote to the council to inform llicm wL«e be was to bo found. 

this tbe poor drummer was arrested and paraded through tbe e,ity by a troop of train-lmiids to tbe Tower. 
“ On tbe Friday following,” soys a coiitcmiwrary, “ this fellow was racked in tbo Tower to make him confess bis 
companions. I do fear be is a very simple fellow, and knows little or notbiiig, neither doth he confess anything 
**ave against himself. But it is said there will be mercy showed to save bis life ; but Uiis is more than I am yet 
certain of. Tbe King's seijeuiits, Heath and Wbiflield, took bis exumiiiatiuti on the rock last triday. It 
will lie recollected that, in the case of Felton, tbe judges bad solemnly decided against tbe use of torture, an 
always, and m all circumstances, contrary to tlic law of England. Its subsequent employmeul in tliis cose was 
therefore an enormity destitute of all excuse, and it can scarcely be doubted that it was jierpctrated by tbe 
«biectiou of Laud himself. In all proliubilily the execution of the wretched victim preserved tbe atrocious secret 
ill few bauds, or it would surely have attracted tbe notice of tbe Long Parliament. Tlie circumstance is men- 
tioned by no biitoriaii, but tbe warrant for applying the torture still exists in tbo State Paper Office.' It bus 
printed by Mr. Jardine in bis interestuig tract on tbc Use of Torture in Eiigland.”--/»<etonaf England^ 
vil. p. 219 , 
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manuscripts which I was sending to Oxford. In that study hung my picture 
taken hy the life ; and coining in, I found it fallen down upon the face, and lying 
on the floor, the string being broken by which it was hanged against the wall. 
1 am almost every day threatened with my ruin in parliament. God grant this 
be no omen ! 

“ Dec. 18. Friday. — I was accused by the House of Commons for high treason, 
without any particu lar charge laid against me ; w hich they said should be prej)ared 
in convenient time. I was ]»resently ciunmitttid to the gentleman usher; but 
was jierinitted to go in his comj)any to my house at Lambeth, for a book or two 
to read in, and such pa]>ers as ]jertained to my defence against the Scots. 1 
stayed at Lambeth till the evening to avoid the gaze of the ])eoj)le. I went to 
evening prayer in my chai)el. The Psalms of the day (Ps. xciii. and xciv.) and 
cha]). 1. of Isaiah gave me great comfort. God make me ivorthy of it, and fit to 
receive it ! As 1 went to my barge, hundreds of my ])oor neighbours stood there, 
and ])rayed ibr my safety and return to my house. For which 1 bless God and them. 

" 1642. Aug. PJ. — A party of soldiers [went to Lambeth] to search for arms, 
and, under that pretence, broke open doors and committed other outrages. 
Nov. 24. — The soldiers broke open the chapel-door, and oflered violence to the 
organ, but were j^re vented by their ca))tain. 1643. May 1. — The chapel windows 
were defaced, and the steps torn uj).*’ Lastly. May 9. — All the Archbisho|)’B 
goods and books wc^rc seized on, and even the very Diar}", from which the 
prc(H>ding extracts have been transcribed^ taken by force out of his pocket. 

We need not follow his history further, as it so soon ended on the scaflbld, whither 
his royal master was speedily to follow him. His portrait is by Vandyck ; we need 
hardly therefore say that it is a very fine one. Close to this picture is the portrait 
of Juxon,the prelate who attended Charles in his last moments, and received that 
mysterious communication conveyed in the word Remember,” which has so 
jiuzzled historians to understand. No unusual space exists between the two 
])ortraitB ; one would think, from merely looking at them, that no interruption had 
taken place. Yet what a momentous period had passed when Juxon received 
the a])})ointment to the ])rimacy in 166Q» — a period more thronged with great men 
and great events than any period of similar extent, whether in our own or in any 
other country ! It was not jirobablc that the men in jiower during that time should 
have much resjicct for Lambeth Palace, the late residence of him whose memory 
was linked in their minds with the atrocities of the Star Chamber. We have seen 
in Laud’s Diary that it was occupied and defaced by troops ; who, however, after 
all, did no very serious injury. By the Commonwealth Lambeth Palace was 
ordered to be used as a prison ; and among the prisoners confined there were the 
Earls of Chesterfield and Derby ; Sir Thomas Armstrong, afterwards executed 
for his participation in the Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion; Dr. Allestry, an 
eminent divine ; and Richard Lovelace, the poet. Sir George Bunkley, also, it is 
supposed, died here in confinement: his name is on the parish register. He 
was one of the party who so distinguished themselves in the defence of Basing 
House. Lambeth was put up to sale in 1648, and purchased with the manor for 
7073/. Oa*. Sd, by Colonel Thomas Scot and Matthew Hardyng. The former was 
Cromweirs secretary of state, and had sat on the trial of Charles I., for which he 
was executed, after the Restoration, at Charing Cross, in 1660. During the period 
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Lambetli was thus occupied, the p^reat hall was nearly destroyed, and the chapel 
used in its room. To restore the ])alacc to its former splendour was the great 
object of Archbishop J uxon, on his ap])ointmcnt to the si-c at the Restoration ; and 
although he lived scarcely three years afterwards, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his wishes very nearly accomjdished. In all, he expended nearly fifteen thousand 
pounds in this way. The remainder of the portraits which enrich the Guard- 
room arc those of Sheldon; Bancroft, who was one of the seven prelates com- 
mitted by James II. to the Tower; Tillotson, of whom a very characteristic 
circumstance is related — ^his study was over the old hall-door, frcim which he had 
peep-holes into the hall, court, &c., so that he could see every one who passed in 
or out of the palace ; Tonison, w'ho had the honour of a visit from Peter the 
Great, to witness the ceremonies attending an ordination; Wake; Potter; 
Herring, whose portrait is by Hogarth: Hutton, by Hudson; Seeker, by Rey- 
nolds ; Cornwallis, by Dance, in whose time the ])alacc had nearly been destroyed 
by a ‘‘ No Popery” riot ; Moore; and Sutton. 

From the Guard-room there is a passage through some private apartments 
down to the vestry, in which is preserved a very s]>lendid old chest, covered inside 
and out with figures and landscapes in relief, wonderfully elaborate. It is evi- 
dently a foreign work, said to Imj Chinese. From the vestry we pass into the chapel. 



[Tli« Chapel.] 


This is probably of Ronifacc’s original erection ; for the walls and windows are 
evidently very ancient, though partially deprived of their character by the 
modem roof, and painted screen, and furniture. The dimensions of the chapel 
are seventy-two feet in length, twenty-five in breadth, and thirty in height. The 
westcro window, like the eastern in its original state, which is shown in the accompa- 
nying view, consists of five lights set between deep and massive masonry. The screen, 
which is very elaborate, was, with the other internal decorations, added by Laud. 
It is a strange circumstance that all this beautiful timber-work of oak should be 
painted. Before the civil war there was very fine painted glass in the windows of 
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the chapel, representing the whole history of man from the Creation to the 
Day of Judgment. The windows being divided into three parts, those on the side 
contained the types in the Old Testament, and the middle portion the anti-type 
and verity in the New. Laud, on coming to Lambeth, found the windows ** shame- 
ful to look on, all divcrsly patched, like a poor beggar’s coat,” — and repaired 
them. This circumstance, it appears, was produced against him at his trial, 
his accusers alleging that he did repair the story of those windows by their like 
in the Mass-book.” The Archbishop, in denial, affirmed that he and his secre- 
tary had made out the story as well as they could by the remains that were 
unbroken. In the course of a few years these beautiful windows were all defaced 
by the Puritans. There was an organ in the chapel in Archbishop Parker’s 
time, and in Laud’s. The great memory of the chapel is its connexion with 
Archbishop Parker, who was consecrated here. Miles Coverdale assisting, and 
who, dying, directed his remains to be buried in it. A friend wrote a very 
favourable epitaph whilst the primate was yet alive, and showed it to him. The 
Archbishop's reply was very happy. He could not, he said, assume the descrip- 
tion of such a character to himself, but he would so make use of it as to attain as 
far as possible the good qualities and virtues it specified. In 1648 the monument 
wdth this inscription was taken away ; for, Lambeth House then coming into 
the possession of Colonel Scot, he, wanting to turn the chapel into a hall or 
dancing-room, found this monument in his way, and so demolished it. Nor was 
that all. With the fanaticism which all the religious parties of the day exhi- 
bited in their conduct towards each other, Matthew Hardyng, a Puritan (and 
Archbishop Parker had been no friend to the Puritans), caused his body to be 
dug up, stripped of its leaden covering, which was sold, and the venerable 
remains to be buried in a dunghill, where they remained till after the Bestoration. 
Sir William Dugdale had the honour of procuring their restoration. He heard 
of the matter accidentally, and immediately repaired to Archbishop Sancroft, by 
whose diligence, aided by an order from the House of Lords, the bones were 
found and again buried in the chapel. A stone, with the followring inscription 
(translated from the Latin original), now marks the place : ** TTie body of 
Matthew (Parker), Archbishop, here rests at last.” Sancroft also caused the 
monument to be again erected to his memory, with a long inscription, in the part 
of the chapel divided from the rest by the screen. From the chapel we pass 
through a very fine and very ancient gateway into the Post-room. We do not 
anywhere find the idea thrown out that this gateway, with the large window 
above, now partly filled up, as shown in our drawing, formed in all probability an 
exterior front to the chajiel long before the building of the Lollards’ Tower; 
yet such no doubt was the case. Of the origin or purpose of the Post-room, which 
derives its name from a stout pillar in the centre, we can gather no information 
from the local historians. It forms the lowest story of the Lollards* Tower; is it 
possible that it was intended for the personal punishment of the unfortunate heretics 
confined above? It is on record, as wc have already seen, that the builder of the 
Tower, Chicheley, found during his time the impossibility of punishing all heretics 
with death, and the inconvenience, and, as perhaps he thought, the inefficiency, of 
merely confining them ; whipping and other severe and degrading punishments 
were consequently adopted. We fear that the Post-room was expressly set 
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w ^ ^ “ °”® “™“ originally led we have 

W ^ 1 .“ T cnUghtencd prelate who has SrLy 

-“sit-x rr3 

case, now ru.nous. to the gallery of the chapel, and across'^ tUtto^J 



[T*w T<oll«rdi' PriionO 


thrlur»*^ ^Hards’ prison. But the ordinary way to this room lies 
wc fi f i”’’ *’*® Post-room. Entering through this door, 

rnquirinrtli*i!^W^ff™®^ rircumstances 

infl- f ^ It highest efforts of their minds to enable them to bear up under the 

th!r° Th^"* gi'^on to 

vfnn h®’^0 doubtless witnessed many an agonising effort to 

was fn K ^7®*' ohildrcn, friends, whispering to them of the relief that 

M to be purehased by apostacy ; they have doubtless also witnessed the sublime 
(.ry that these gallant spirits have achieved. Could we know aU the separate 
ns.!! k , handwriting lies on the wall of this strange-looking 

. what glorious revelations into the dim but holy recesses of the human 
ear might not ^ given to us! There is one eircumstsnee that must instantly 
i ^ attention of every one in the Lollards* prison : it is entirely boarded 
er oor^ ceiling, and waUs. Could this have been done by Chichelcy, who was 
^0 an unfeeling man when out of the performance of what he esteemed his 
u Jcs, for the comfort of his prisoners; or was it necessary for their safety 
uUnng the winter? In another respect this prison was far from being an 
^ P easant one, considered simply as a prison. The dash of falling oars into 
mel aighing of the wind in the tree-tops close to the window— the 

o\h I Wrds, who would sing as merrily for the heretics as for the 

ca V ^^^^^l^iahop himself — must have materially lessened the horrors of 

P ^vity, A pleasing picture too rises to the mind's eye, as we contemplate the 
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dispoMtion of one of the ring^immediately under the principal window. ' The 
person who had that post might, no doubt, have been often heard telling his 
companions of what ho saw passing on the river; noticing the splendid barges 
continually stopping at Westminster on the opposite shore, and speculating as to 
the names or objects of their owners. The feelings aroused by such narrations 
must have often been changed suddenly into an emotion of a deeper nature, as 
they saw the Archbishop or his mc'saengers, in the episcopal barge, crossing 
towards Lambeth, with an order perhaps for the release of one of them, perhaps 
for his death. There arc eight of these rings in all. The dimensions of the 
room are, as may be judged from our engraving, very small ; about thirteen feet 
by twelve, and about eight high. The door within the stone walls is set in an 
immense framework of timber. There is another window besides that wc have 
mentioned, which looks into the palace gardens. To these we now descend, and, 
having paused a while to admire the exquisite view of the palace thence obtained, 
finally quit, with no unnatural reluctance, this beautiful and deeply interesting 
place. 



[Umbetli IWua— Oudvi^Vtov.] 
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XVI.— THE ROMAN REMAINS. 

In a former paper we endeavoured, by the combined light of ancient records and 
< Msting appearances, to trace the history and the limits of Roman London ; but 
our spare confined us to that general survey, so that, to complete our account, we 
liai e still to notice at least some of the most remarkable of the relics and vestiges 
ol the Roman occupation that the waste of time has left. 

Of those there are now few, if any, to bo seen above ground. Perhaps a 
w of the lowest courses of the masonry of the wall still forming a part of 
^Ir Atkinson’s hemp-warehouse behind America Crescent may be regarded as 
Human ;* but of the Roman towers which Woodward and Maitland describe as 
existing in their day in Houndsditch and the Vineyard, behind the Minorics, not 
<1 fragment now remains visible. And certainly no other building in London yet 
ui use has any claim to be considered a Roman structure even in the smallest or 
oldest portion of it. Even in the shape of a mere ruin there is, we believe, 
nothing now standing of the Roman age. 

To the eye, however, of one learned antiquary at least, the metropolis and 
Its neighbourhood BO recently as in the latter half of the last century still presented 
numerous legible memorialB of Julius Gessar himself, and of the state of things 
tW earliest invader found established among the Britons under their native 
^ings. In Long Acre— which can scarcely be said to have to the unlearned 
nuything particularly poetical either in the sound or the sight— the ingenious 
^tukeley saw as plainly as if it had been a recollection of his boyhood the Long 
■^gger of die ancient British metropolis—" the magnificent circus, or racecourse, 
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founded by Eli^ father of Immanucncc and of Casvelhan ! And indeed it may 
be obBcrvcd^ that, although it has been found ncccBsary to discontinue the horse 
and chariot races, the street is still famous for its coach-buifders, who may be 
considered as no bad representatives of the original character of the locality in 
our more mechanical age/’ Eli's tumulus, or grave, Stukeley further informs us, 
was “ on Windmill Street edge, at the end of Piccadilly,” where a windmill was 
erected in after-times. It was this tumulus, or agger, it seems, which gave name 
to Long Acre, and also to the street descending from it to the south called Hedge 
Lane, that is. Agger Lane, the same, we believe, that is now called Whitcombe 
Street, the continuation of Wardour Street and Prince’s Street. The agger, too, 
is plainly the origin of the Edgewarc Road. Then, is not the very name of Eli 
still heard in that of the chief street of the west end of London ? For what is 
Piccadilly, but Peak Cad Eli — that is, being interpreted, the tvmulus ditcis Eli 
the barrow or monumental mound of the royal Eli ? “ dad is a common name of 

the Welsh kings,” adds the worthy Doctor, with all the satisfaction of a mathe- 
matician pronouncing his Q. E. D. But the most awkward corruption of all 
which these venerable British names have undergone is that of the site of the 
chief temple of ancient London — which from Knrph jigger, that is, the Agger ov 
Mount of the Divinity (so called by the Egyptians, as well as by the Druids, 
from canaph, the root of the verb to fly, in the Semitic tongues), has been 
actually transformed by modern ignorance into Knaves' Acre ! Whereabouts the 
said Knaves* Acre may be to be looked for we do not precisely know — but w(* 
greatly fear the jdace, if it were discovered, would bo found to have retained but 
little of its old odour of sanctity, any more than the name. We recollect nothing 
to match this odd instance of the slipperiness of human speech, except the 
perversion of the pious old tavern legend of God Encompasseih Us into the sign 
of the Goal and Compasses, 

The greatest of Stukeley’s discoveries, however, is that of a camp of Julius 
Cuesar, no farther off than Pancras Church.” " It is easy,” says the enthusiastic 
old man, to imagine the pleasure to be found in an agreeable walk from my 
situation in Queen Square through the fields that lead me to the footsteps of 
CiTsar, when, without going to foreign parts, I can tread the ground which he 
trode. By finding out several of his camps I was enabled off-hand to distinguish 
them ; and they are very different from all others we meet withal,” Stukeley, 
who, after commencing life as a physician, had, on the plea of ill-health, subsided 
into a clergyman, and, as incumbent of St. George the Martyr, in Queen Square, 
had, after the performance of all the duty that was expected from him in that 
capacity, as matters were then managed, at least six days in every week to spend, 
without disturbing or being disturbed by anybody, in any innocent way that 
suited his fancy, seems to have pored over this imaginary camp at St. Pancras 
till he must have almost believed that he had himself been present at the 
formation of it in some previous state of existence. Certainly Pythagoras never 
expressed himself more confidently about the events of the Trojan war, in which 
he had served as Euphorbus the son of Panthous, than does the reverend Doctor 
touching the minutest circumstances of the famous Boman’s arrival and segoum 
at this interesting spot. Ceesar, he informs us, having crossed the Thai^es at the 
Coway Stakes, where the name of Chertsey, still preserves his memoTy ^ 
Cherl^urg does in France, encamped m Greenfield Common, near Staiaea 
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where a splendid embassy came to him from the Londoners, desiring his alliance 
and protection^ and that he would restore their ])rince Mandubrace, who was then 
in his retinue.” ‘'To his little camp, or praetorium, on this account,” adds our 
communicative recorder of these long-past transactions, “ he orders another to be 
drawn round it, for reception of these ambassadors and their })rince, together 
w'ith forty hostages, whi<‘h he demanded, and com for his army.” A second 
“appendix” to this camp was afterwards ordered for the reception of other 
ambassadors who came from the Cenimanni, the Segontiaci, &c. Having finished 
his business with these dc])utations, Csesar then moved forward to attack Cassivcl- 
Itiunus, or Casvclhan, as the name ought properly to be written, who had retreated 
to his fortified town at Watford — throwing up other camps, the description of 
which we omit, on his way. After he had reduced Casvelhdn's two strongholds 
of Watford and Rickmansworth, and compelled the unfortunate king's coniidele 
submission, he turned to London, and sot out on his march upon that capital, 
“ effectually to serve his friend and ally Mandubracc, whose protection he had 
undertaken, in the kingdom of the Trinobantes, and reconcile him to his subjects 
and his uncle Casvclhan.” Mandubrace, it seems, was the son of Immanucnce, 
the same who by the British historians is commonly called Lud, that is, the 
Blown; Lud, or Immanucnce, had been ))ut to death by his ambitious brother 
Casvelhan, who had usurped his throne, and forced Mandubracc to fly to Gaul to 
implore the aid of Caesar. Such was the true origin of Ca?sar*8 invasion — 
although, strangely enough, he chooses in his own account to be altogether silent, 
j)Obsibly out of modesty, in regard to facts which would have gone so far to 
justify what otherwise has so much the air of an unprovoked aggression. How- 
c\ er, to the capital of the Trinobantes he proceeded, to put the finishing stroke 
to his disinterested expedition. It was not suitable,” continues our author, ' to 
his honour or his security to quarter in the city of London ; but he pitched his 
<amp where now is Pancras Church; his prmtoriura is still very plain, over 
against the church, in the footpath, on the west side of the brook ; the vallum 
and the ditch visible ; its breadth from cast to west forty paces ; its length from 
noith to south sixty paces. This was his prmtorium, where his own tent was 
pitched in the centre ; the praetorian cohorts around it. There was no great 

magnificence in C8E>sar*8 tent, here placed ; it was not his manner When I 

came attentively to consider the situation of it, and the circumjacent ground, I 
easily discerned the traces of his whole camp : a great many ditches, or divisions 
of the pastures, retain footsteps of the plan of the camp ; . • • and whenever 1 
take a walk thither, 1 enjoy a visionary scene of the whole camp of Caesar ; . . • 
^ scene as just as beheld, and Caesar present.” And again : — North of the 
churchyard is a square moated about, in length north and south forty paces, in 
breadth east and west thirty ; the entrance to the west. It was originally the 
p^setorium of Mandubracc, king of London, and of the Trinobantes. The ditches 
have been dug deep to make a kitchen-garden for the rector of the church, from 
J^hom I suppose in after-times it has been alienated. Hither Casvelhan was sent 
and reconciled to his nephew, enjoined not to injure hijn as an ally of Bome> 
assigned what tribute he imould annually pay, what number of hostages he 
■nould send to him into Gaul, 8cc.” All this, it must be confessed, bears a por- 
^^^tons resemblance to the harangue of the worthy Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck of 
Vonkbantb on the ancieht fortifieations disravered at the Kaim of Einprunes: 

Y 2 
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" Hcrc^ thon^ let us take our stand on this tumulus, exhibiting the foundation of 
ruined buildings, — the central point — the pr€Btorium, doubtless, of the camp. 
From this place, now scarce to be distinguished, but by its slight elevation and 
its greener turf, from the rest of the fortification, wc may suppose Agricola to 
have looked forth on thd immense army of Caledonians,’* &c. &c. It is difficult, 
with this scene in one’s memory, to read Stukcley's elaborate dissertation without 
anticipating the sudden intrusion of some Edie Ochiltree, with his Prsetorian 
here, prmtorian there, I mind the bigging o* t.’* 



Camp at St. Pancraii Ghurch ; reduced f^om tlie Plan in Stukeloy’a * Itinerariom Curioaum.'] 


1. Porta Prlncipalla. 

U. Purlii Prnitoria. 

3. Portu Quasatorla. 

4 . Porta Decumana. 

5. CoMa^a Pristorium. 


c. Prwitorium of Mandubrace. 

7. Tho Qua^atorium. 

8. Station of Marc Antony, 
g. Station of Qulntna Cioero. 

10. Old St. Panexaa Church. 


11. The Drill. 

12. Tile river Fleet, with the 

old road to KentlihTown 
along ita left bank., 

13. Fig Lane. 


Whether any traces of this St. Pancras camp of Cmsar’s, or Stukeley's, are still 
supposed to be distinguishable, we do not know ; nor indeed are we aware that it 
has ever revealed itself to anybody, its discoverer himself excepted — ^whose 
description, published in the Second, or posthumous. Century of his Itineranutn 
Ouriosunij is dated October 1758. Yet some of the particulars he notices arc 
curious enough. The fact of a Soman encampment having once occupied thw 
ground he conceives to be attested by tbe.name of the Brill, which is still given 
to what was formerly a hamlet a few hundred yards to the south of the church- 
yard, and is now a nexus of lanes and courts behind the west side of Brewer 
Street, A tavern at tho southern extremity of that street is also, we beliey^ 
called the Brill. The Brill is the name of a village in Buckinghamshire, which 
Camden thinks must have been an old Soman station from the number of Somali 
coins that have been found in it ; and he supposes the name to be a controctoon 
of Bury or Burgh Hill, which is what the Saxons would have called an^ ancien 
fortified place on an elevated site. The fiMrmcr importance of this Bucking^*®' 
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shire Brill is further evidenced by its having been a royal village of Edward the 
Confessor. Camden also mentions a Roman camp near Chichester which retains 
this same name of the Brill or the Brile. And we have the town of Brieh or the 
Brill, as it is often called^ in the isle of East Voorn, in the Netherlands, whioh is 
supposed, as well as our St. Pancras Brill, to have been originally one of Cmsar’s 
camps. It is remarkable, too, that Stukeley, when he proceeded to survey this 
camp by pacing its boundaries, should, as he tells us, have " found everywhere 
even and great numbers that is, that the lines of limitation and intersection 
were each of the exact length of forty, fifty, four hundred, five hundred, or some 
such number of paces. But possibly in so obscure a matter the round number 
of paces was sometimes found serviceable in determining the position of an all 
but invisible division or angle. 

However all this may be, Stukeley assures us that in this camp at Pancras 
Cccsar made the two British Kings, Casvelhan and his nephew Mandubrace, as 
good friends again as ever ; the latter, I suppose,** adds the worthy Doctor, 

“ presented him with that corslet of pearls which he gave to Venus in the temple 
at Rome which he built to her as the foundress of his family.” Why this one fact 
in particular should be stated as a mere supposition, we do not understand. 

But the most undoubted as well as the most numerous relics of Roman London 
have been preserved under ground — beneath the protecting paste and cover 
t»f liie dust and rubbish which fourteen centuries have deposited upon the original 
floor of this great gathering-place of human beings, and centre of industry and com- 
iiK rco, Tl\c modern Londoner dwells at what w^as a considerable height up in the air 
to his predecessor of the Roman age — in general from about fifteen to twenty feet, 
us \vi! observed in our former paper, overhead of the ancient city ; and most memo- 
rials of the latter and of its inhabitants are, of course, buried to that depth in ^ the 
earth. In former times excavations were probably seldom made to the requisite 
di'pth, and when they were, the discoveries that were made were for the most part 
left unrecorded and were soon forgotten ; but the more exte^ivo operations that 
have been carried on for the improvement of the capital since the epoch of the 
Cl reat Fire have brought to light a considerable portion of the antiquarian wealth 
^►t'wliat is called the Roman stratum, consisting of tessellated pavements, founda- 
tions of buildings and other architectural remains, coins, urns, pottery, and utensils, 
^ools, and ornaments of a great variety of descriptions. 

Unfortunately, no complete account has been preserved of the discoveries made 
l>y Wren, who, in the course of surveying the ruins of the city after the fire, and 
superintending the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, and of other parts of it, had opportu- 
nities of examining what lay deep under the surface of the earth in all the princi- 
pal localities. The article of greatest interest which is mentioned as having wme 
nito his hands was a small sepulchral monument of stone, exhibiting hot an 
inscription and an oflSgy, which was found near Ludgate. It is now among the 
Arundel Marbles at Oxford. The stone is so much mutilated tlmt neither the 
"ords nor the figure can be quite distinctly made out; and the various copies that 
kave been given of both must be regarded as in some particulars rather conjec- 
^nral restorations than accurate transcripts. The inscription, however, common^ 
ing with the usual formula, D. M., for DUm Manilms, intimating a dedication to 
Manes or departed spirit of the deceased, seems to record that the stone waa 
«?rectcd by his most loving wife Januaria Marina (or perhaps Matrina), in memory 
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of ViviuB MarcianuB, a Boldicr of iho Second Legion. It hfiB been combion]^ 
aBBumcd from the dress in which he is represented tliat Marcianus must have 
been a native Briton ; but wc may remark that it was not usual for the natives 
of any of ike provinces who were taken into the armies of the Empire to bo 
allowed to serve in their own countries. If the person to whom this monument 
was raised, therefore, was a barbarian at all, it is most likely that he was of 
other than British birth. But in truth nearly -all the points of his attire and 
aocoutreincnts are so uncertainly delineated on the mutilated stone that anything 
like a complete or consistent picture of the whole can only be made out by an 
exercise of fancy. We give the most approved version of the rude and half- 
obliterated sculpture, representing the deceased, according to Pennant's descrip- 
tion, with long hair, a short lower garment fastened round the waist by a girdle 
and fibula, a long sagum or plaid flung over his breast ■ and one arm, ready to 

be cast off in time of action, naked legs, and in 
his right hand a sword of vast length, like the 
claymore of the later Highlanders : the point is 
re])rcsentcd resting on the ground : in his left 
hand is a short instrument, with the end seem- 
ingly broken off." Pennant regards this as the 
])icture of a British soldier, probably of the 
Cohors Britonum, dressed and armed after the 
manner of the country.” But it might serve 
very well, in truth, for that of any Roman 
soldier. However, in other professed copies of 
the figure both the hair and the sword arc short, 
instead of long; the sword is held across the 
body, instead of with its point resting on the 
ground ; and the cloak is brought not over the 
right shoulder and arm, but over the left! 

Such tricks hath strong imagination” in our 
draughtsmen and engravers. 

Wren conjectured that this soldier might have 
been buried in the vallum of what he, or the 
writer of the Parentalia, calls the Prstorian 
camp, which must mean the encampment of the 
officer holding the chief command at London 
when it was a mere military station. Of course 
there was nothing that could with any propriety 
be called a praetorian camp among the ])crmancnt features or appendages 
of Roman London, although the antiquarians are in the habit of repe«.ting 
after one another that the eminence on which St. Paul’s now stands was appro- 
jiriated to that purpose. Possibly, however, the city may have been guarded by 
a foctross in this neighbourhood — though it is more likely that such an erection 
would be placed on the bank of the river, whore Baynard's Castle or the Castle 
of Montfichct was afterwards built, than on the site of the Cathedral. And the 
precinct of a fort so situated might very well have extended as far. ^ort^wards w 
the spot where the monument of idarciahu^was found. In fact we thrt 

* Some Account of lx>niloii, p. 16. 
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a later ago the fossa or ditch of the royal fortress called the Palatine Towcr^ 
which appears to have occupied the same site with Baynard's Castle, included 
part of what is now St. Paul’s Churchyard; for when Bishop Bichard do 
Bcaumeis in the reign of Henry I. built the first complete wall around the 
churchyard he obtained a grant from the King of so much of the said ditch as 
should be required for the wall and a street outside of it. Nay, the words of the 
charter seem to imply that the foss had also partially encompassed the church on 
the north side before it had been encroached upon by the Bishop’s operations.'" 
The probability, therefore, is, that during the Roman occupation the fort at the 
western extremity of the city may have stretched its boundaries from the river as 
far as Ludgate — which would scarcely be a greater extent of space than seems to 
have been embraced by the limits of the similar stronghold in the cast, situated 
where the Tower now stands. We have had occasion to notice in a former paper 
several military monuments resembling the Ludgate stone which were found in the 
latter neighbourhood on different occasions in the latter part of the last century ;t 
as well as some coins and an ingot of silver — which last, found in 1777, among 
sumo foundations of ancient building on the site of the present Ordnance Ofifice, 
and bearing thename of Honorius, is supposed to have been transmitted from the 
iin])crial mint for the purpose of ascertaining the purity of the coin sent along 
with it— perhaps the pay for the last Roman legion ever stationed in Britain. 
In July 1806, among other ancient remains, there was dug up at the back of the 
Tiondon Coffeehouse, very near the spot where the Arundel monument was 
found, another sepulchral monument with an inscription intimating, apparently, 
that it had been raised to his deceased wife by a person named Ancncletus — 
whom Gough, from the epithet Ptotiincialisy conceives to have been a soldier 
belonging to a troop raised in the province. The wife, called Claudiua Martina, 
is described as having been only eleven years old, if the reading of the inscription 
may be trusted. But perhaps something has been obliterated at this place ; for 
it was not customary, if it was even legal, for females among the Romans to 
marry at so early an age. The inscription was cut on the front of a hexagonal 
pt‘dcstal, bordered with foliage ; along with which were found a mutilated head 
a woman, and the trunk of a statue of Hercules, half the size of life, leaning, 
usual, on his club, and with the skin of the Ncma^an lion thrown over his left 
shoulder. ^ 

Among the most interesting relics of the Roman occupation are the various 
tessellated pavements that have been brought to light in different parts of the 
City. The custom of ornamenting the floors of their apartments by figures 
formed of iesseree, or small pieces of coloured pebble, m&rblc, artificial stone, and 
glass, Was probably not introduced among the Romans till after the destruction of 
the Republic. Suetonius notes it as one of the sumj^tuous habiU of Julius 
Ca»Bar in the latter part of his career that he used on his marches to carry about 
^ith him such pavements, or rather, probably, quantities of the materials for 

* The worde on—** Tantum tie fonato mei caitelli ex parte Tamesii ad neridiein quantum opus fuerit ad 
hicienduni munim ^usdeui et tantum do eodem fowato quantum sufiiciat ad faciendum viam extra 

'nuruin; c<, est aUm parte ecoleeuv ad aguilonem, quantum jnwdictua epiacopus de eodem fosmto diruH.”— 
qf St. Pours CatMrai, by BUie, Append, p. 306. The expreuion ad aguUonmn can hardly 
'iiidcrstood as nooning on tho north side of tho castle, the pceoeding ad mmdim clearly reforring to the south 
the Church. 

1 No. IX. p. 169, 
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teming them — tessellata et sectilia pavimenta — with which it has been supposed 
he floored his preetorium wherever he pitched his camp. How this species of 
decoration has come in modem times to receive the name of Mosaic-work is 
matter of dispute— though the term is commonly supposed to be a corruption of 
Museum or Musivum, which Pliny and other later Roman writers seem to speak of 
as a kind of ornamental pavement, or rather ceiling — so called^ it is conjecturec^ 
because it may have been originally used in caves or grottos consecrated to the 
Muses. It may be observed^ however^ that the tessellated pavements of the 
ancients have little pretension to rank with the Mosaic pictures of modern 
times, in which, by the aid of a vast variety of colours, almost as perfect a 
gradation of shades is effected as could be ])roduced by the pencil. The Homan 
tessellated pavements in general present only the simplest patterns, such as a 
scroll border with an indifferently drawn human or animal figure in the centre ; 
and most of them arc composed of not more than two or three different colours. 
In some rare instances, however, the tints are considerably more numerous. 
The most magnificent specimen yet discovered in London was found in 
December 1803, in Leadenhall Street, immediately in front of the easternmost 
columns of the portico of the India House. It lay at the depth of only nine 
feet and a half l>elow the street, which therefore had not been raised at this spot 
nearly so high above the Roman level as in most other parts of the city. 
Unfortunately, the line of an old sewer which ran across the street had cut away 
above a third of the pavement on the cast side ; but the central compartment, 
a square of eleven feet, remained nearly entire, as well as the greater part of the 
border. Altogether, the apartment of which it had been the floor appeared to 
have been a room *of more than twenty feet square. The device occupying the 
centre was a figure of Bacchus, reclining on the back of a tiger, holding his 
thyrsus erect in his left hand, while a small two-handed drinking-cup hung from 
his right; a wreath of vine-leaves circling his forehead — a purple and green 
mantle falling from his right shoulder, and gathered round his waist — ^with a 
sandal on his extended left foot, the lacing of which reached to the calf of the leg. 
This design was surrounded by three circular borders ; the first exhibiting, on a 
party-coloured field composed of dark grey, light grey, and red ribands, a serpent 
with a black back and white belly; the second, a scries of white comucopi® 
indented in black ; the third and outermost, a succession of concave squares. lu 
two of the angular spaces between this last circle and the circumscribing rectan- 
gular border were double-handed drinking-cups ; in the other two, delineations of 
some unknown plant ; both figures wrought in dark grey, red, and black, on a 
white ground. The square border surrounding the whole consisted of two 
distinct belts— one described as bearing " some resemblance to a bandeau of oak, 
in dark and light grey, red, and white, on a black ground the other exhibiting 
" eight lozenge figures, with ends in the form of hatchets, in black on a white 
ground, enclosing circles of black, on each of which was the common ornament, a 
true lovers* knot.” Beyond this was a margin at least five feet broad, formed of 
plain red tiles, each an inch square. We annex such a copy as a woodcut can 
produce of this elaborate design, taken from a coloured print publiAed 
after its disinterment by Mr, Thomas Fisher, accompanied with the deswipW® 
to which wo have been indebted for the above particulars* " In this beautiftn 
specimen of Roman Mosaic,” says Mr Fisher, “ the drawing, ccAosttingi 
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shadows are all effected with considerable skill and ingenuity by the use of about 
twenty separate tints, composed of tessellro of different materials, the major part 
of which are baked earths ; but the more brilliant colours of green and purple, 
which form the drapery, are glass. These tcssellie are of different siaes and 
figures, adapted to the situations they occupy in the design. They are placed in 
rows either straight or curved, as occasion demanded, each tessella presenting to 
those around it a flat side : the interstices of mortar being thus very narrow, and 
the bearing of the pieces against each other uniform, the work in general possessed 
much strength, and was very probably, when uninjured by damp, nearly as firm 
to the foot as solid stone. The tcssellss used in forming the ornamented borders 
were in general somewhat larger than those in the figures, being cubes of half an 
inch.” This Leadenhall Street tessellated ])avcmcnt, which lay «»n a bed of lime 
and brick-dust, an inch in thickness, was taken up at the charge of the East 
India Company, but was broken to pieces in the process ; the fragments of it, 
however, were deposited in the Company’s Library. 



[TenellaUd Pairament.] 


In 1805, in the course of digging the foundations for an extension of the 
l>uildings of the Bank of England, another tessellated pavement was found in 
l*othbury, near the south-east angle of the area now enclosed by the walls of the 
Bonk. It lay at the depth of about eleven feet below the surface. Of this too 
Mr. Fisher published a coloured engraving and a description ; and; having been 
taken up without sustaining any injury under the direction of the late Mr. Soane, 
the architect, it was presented by the Directors of tbe Bank to the British 
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Museam, whore it may still be seen. But it is not to be compared to the 
Leadenhall Street specimen cither in desig^n or workmanship. Its dimensions 
are only four feet each way, and it occupied the centre of a floor of eleven feet 
square. The central figure secufs designed td represent four expanded leaves ; 
the rectangular border is similar to the innermost of the two stripes forming the 
double border of the other pavement. Mr. Fisher states, that, '' on examining 
the fragments of the marginal pavement which had been taken up with it, 
evident marks of fire were observed on the face of them; and to one piece 
adhered some ashes of burnt wood, and a small piece not quite burnt." 

Other tessellated pavements are recorded to have been discovered in Bush 
Lane, Cannon Street, in 1666; near St. Andrew^s Church, Holbom, in 1681 ; at 
Crutched Friars in 1787 ; behind the old Navy Pay Office in Broad Street, in 
Northumberland Alley, Fcnchurch Street, and in Long Lane, Smithficld, about 
the beginning of the present century ; near the Church of St. Dunstan’s in the 32ast 
in 1824; in East Cheap in 1831; at St. Clementes Church, and in Lothbury, 
opposite to Founders’ Court, in 1834; in Crosby Square in 1836; behind Win- 
chester House in Southwark in 1650 ; in various places on both sides of the 
Borough High Street at different times from 1818 to 1831 ; and in a few other 
localities. But in few or none of these instances has cither the pavement itself 
been preserved or even any description of it. Within these few weeks what 
appeared to a somewhat hurried and not very close view to be a very perfect 
and rather elegant specimen was brought to light in pulling down the French 
Protestant Church in Thrcadncedle Street, at the depth apparently of nine 
or ten feet under where the floor of the church had been, immediately within 
and a little to the left of the principal entry. This, we understood, it was 
intended to have carefully taken up, and it will probably be deposited in some 
public museum or private collection. But it was more interesting to look down 
upon it there where it lay on the very spot which it had occupied for certainly 
more than fourteen centuries — where the eye of admiration had first rested upon 
it, and it had borne the actual tread of Roman fbet, mingling in the dance or 
other social assemblage, in the pahny days of that buried civilization, when what 
was now a darksome pit dug in the earth had made part of an airy, glittering 
domicile, full of light and life. The colours, among which a deep yellow or 
tawny predominated, looked wonderfully fresh and glowing — thus still more 
strongly forcing upon the imagination the presence of the past. 

Of the other Roman antiquities recently discovered in London, the most 
numerous, various, and interesting are those that were found in 1834, 1835, and 
1836, in the course of the operations connected with the opening of the magnifi- 
cent new thoroughfare leading across the heart of the City from London Bridge 
to the line of the old wall at Moorgate ; an account of which has been given in an 
able and learned paper in the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society by Mr. 
Charles Roach Smith.* Beginning his survey from the neighbourhood of the 
bridge, Mr. -Smith states that on cither side of the line of King William Street, 

at a depth ranging from fourteen to twenty feet, the evidences of Roman habita- 
tions became numerous. Walls built with rough unhewn pieces of chalk (cemented 
by the firm mortar peculiar to Roman edifices), and containing in many instances 

* ObionrationB on the Roman Remains found in various ports pf London in the years 1634, 1833, 1836. In 
ArchiBidogia, vol. axvii. pp. 140^153. 
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an admixture.of flint|i< w^ro.from tiim to time made visible.'* Adjoining to St.’ 
Clement’s Church, in St. Clement's Lane, East Cheap, was found the tessellated 
pavement noticed above, whiph is described as corresponding to the one found a 
few yem before in East Cheap, and similar to that afterwards discovered opposite 
to Founders’, Court, in Lothbury. Near St. Clement’s Church also were dug 
up many vessels of the common brown and black earthenware ; six small earthen 
lamps ; a great quantity of the finer pottery called Samian ware, both figured and 
plain ; some rings of base metal; and a few coins-^-these last much decayed, from 
the unfavourable quality of the soil. They were mostly second- brass of Claudius, 
Vespasian, and Domitian, mixed with base denarii of Sever us, Caracalla, Alexan- 
der Severus, and Julia Mammma, such as are found in all parts of Lbndcm. 
Along the line of Princes Street, bounding the Bank of England on the west, 
where, as' we noticed in a former paper,* the Roman stratum descended to much 
beyond the usual depth, the Roman remains found are stated to have been more < 
various and of a more interesting kind than had been met with in any other part 
of London. Among the articles which Mr* Smith enumerates as having been 
picked up by the labourers are, a pair of small brass scales, fibulae, styli, needles 
in brass and bone, coins, a sharpening steel, several knives, one with a bone 
handle, and many vessels of Samian ware. In Lothbury, between Founders* 
Court, where they ca^ne upon the fragment of the tessellated pavement, and St. 
Margaret's Church, at about ten or twelve feet deep, they mot with ** a vast 
number of iron instruments, such as chisels, crowbars, hammers, &c., all in a very 
corroded state” — the store, probably, of some dealer in such articles, or perhaps 
the tools of a body of workmen, left behind them in haste, and forgotten in the 
confusions of the last days of the Roman dominion. At a greater depth, beyond 
the church, and at the cast corner of the Bank, were turned up a leathern sandal, 
thickly studded with nails on the sole, quantities of red and black pottery, a coin 
of Antoninus Pius, having Britannia qn the reverso» and many middle-brass coins 
of Domitian, From Lothbury to London Wall were found brass coins of Claudius, 
Vespasian, and Trajan, spatulse* of yarious kinds, styli, needles, a gold ring, an 
engraved cornelian, a pair of brass tweezers with an carpick attached by a ring, 
a hair-pin five inches long, with an eye about an inch from the point, and the 
other end flattened to abont the size of a diilling, and embellished with sculpture 
— besides pottery of different kinds. But the most curious discovery here made was 
on the west side of the new line of street, near the public-house called the Swan’s 
Nest in Coleman Street, where they came upon a well or pit containing a store of 
earthen vessels of various patterns and capacities, carefully plailked over with 
thick boards : the vases were not in disorder, but lay imbedded in the mud and 
sand, which had found its way into the pit, regularly packed on their sides ; those 
preserved held from a quart to two gallons, but some that were broken in taking 
out were much larger. The well, the mouth of which measured nearly three feet 
square, was boarded nearly all the way down with planks from about an inch and 
a half to two inches thick ; and at the bottom were found a coin of the usurper 
Allectus, a boat-hook, and a bucket handle. Allectus, it may be remembered, . 
Was defeated and slain by the Praefect Asclepiodotus, in the year 297 . At Honey 
Lane, under some Saxon remains, were found a^few more Roman coins, one of 


« Sm No. IX. p. IG7. 
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which was of Trajan^ and another of Allectus. In Bread Street, besides some 
richly figured Samian vases, and some of the circular earthen pans which have 
commonly been held to be mortaria, or triturating instruments, but which Mr. 
Smith conceives to have more probably been used for cooking in, were obtained 
some specimens of what arc called '' paintings from the walls of Roman dwellings,** 
but which seem to have been in fact merely coloured designs with which the 
walls were embellished, in something of the same style with the patterns on our 
modern Jiapcr-hangings. Even as such, however, they were objects of the 
highest curiosity. Unfortunately, they were greatly injured. They exhibit,” 
says Mr. Smith, great freshness of colours when first brought to the air, and 
washed Ircc from dirt, but soon vary and fade, so as in a short time to afford but 
a faint idea of their original beauty. The prevalent colours on the specimens I 
obtained were yellow, white, red, and green : some have a border of white circles, 
and some alternate borders of white and green on a red ground, while others exhi- 
bited traces of flowers or fanciful designs.’* Such designs, however, can hardly be 
considered as belonging to the same class with the varied and 6{)irited delineations 
exhibited by the frescos in many of the houses of Pompeii — which are really 
pictures in the highest and truest sense. 

Some of the most interesting of the Roman antiquities recently found have 
been obtained from the bed of the Thames; for water, in its effectual exclusion 
of the great corrodcr, the common atmospheric air, is in some respects a still 
better preserver than a thick covering of earth, which, if it protects the articles 
deposited^in it from some dangers and injurious influences, acts upon many of 
them with peculiar powers of its own almost as virulent and destructive. There 
is in the British Museum a silver Harpocrates, about two inches and a half in 
height, which was found in the bed of the river in 1825, and presented to the 
Museum by Messrs. Rundle and Bridge, of Ludgate Hill. It is supposed to 
have been worn as an amulet, or by a priest as his ensign of office, being 
suspended by a chain of gold, very delicately wrought, which crosses the 
image in front, and passes through a strong rivet at the back. Many imperial 
coins were also found, and so deposited, it has been stated, across the bed 
of the river, as, to afford a strong confirmation to the oi)inion that there must 
have been a passage over the Thames by a bridge in the time of the Romans. 
And since the completion of the new bridge, a number of bronzes were found in 
January 1837 in its neighbourhood by some men employed in ballast-heaving, of 
which Mr. Smith has given an interesting account in another paper in the 
Archmologia.* One of them represents a priest of Cybclc; another the God 
Mercury ; the third appears to be a fragment of a Jupiter ; the fourth, which is 
also mutilated, is an Apollo, of remarkable beauty ; the fifth, representing Atys, 
is of coarser workmanship than the others— it iVas found at Barnes among gravel 
taken from the spot where the others had been found. Mr, Smith conceives that 
the Mercury, the Apollo, and the Atys, were probably the penates of some 
opulent Roman family residing in London — and that they were not lost, but 
thrown into the Thames, after they had been intentionally mutilated — ^the injuries 
they have received being apparently such as could hardly have been the effect of 
accident. Such iconoclastic procedures were common with the early converts to 


* AicluBolQips* xxviii. p]^38 — iO. 
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Christianity ; and to that cause wo are no doubt to attribute the destruction or 
mutilation of many ancient sculptures and other productions of the arts which 
had been dedicated to the service of Paganism. Of the few relics of the old 
religion^ besides cineraries, lachrymatoriesj and some sacrificing vessclsj that 
recent subterranean investigation has brought to light in London, one of the most 
remarkable is a stone altar, exhibiting a figure of ^Apollo, which was found 
some years ago in Foster Lane in digging the foundations for the new Gold- 
smiths* Hall.* 

We have already had occasion to notice some of the appearances detected in 
digging a sewer in Lombard Street in 1786— particularly the remarkable 
indications of an ancient conflagration' which the soil at a certain depth 
presented.f Some considerable fragments of building, and other curious 
antiquities of the Roman age, were also brought to light in the course of 
that excavation. Near Sherbourn Lane, at about twelve feet under ground, 
the workmen came upon a ])avemcnt of about twenty feet in breadth, running 
across Lombard Street, composed of small irregular bricks, in length two 
inches, in breadth one and a half, mostly red, but some few black and white: they 
were strongly cemented with a yellowish mortar, and were laid in a thick bed of 
coarse mortar and stones.’* Between this pavement and the Post OflSce, but along 
the north side of the street, ran a wall eighteen feet in length and ten feet high, 
its summit being ten feet under the level of the street, constructed of ** the 
smaller-sized Roman bricks,” and remarkable as being pierced by two perpen- 
dicular flues, the one semicircular in shape, the other rectangular and oblong — 
the (ihimneys, doubtless, of the long untenanted mansion of which the wall had 
formed a part. Directly opposite to the Post Office was another wall, and near 
it a tile-pavement; and still more to the eastward, another pavement, of small 
red bricks, intermixed with a few black ones and some while stones, in a state of 
great dilapidation. ''This pavement,” says the account in the Archmologia, 
“ as well as most of the others, was laid on three distinct beds of mortar : the 
lowest very coarse, about three inches thick, and mixed with large pebbles ; the 
second, of fine mortar, very hard, and reddish in colour, from having been mixed 
with powdered brick; this was about one inch in thickness, and upon it the 
bricks were imbedded in a fine white cement.” Various other fragments of walls 
and pavements were encountered in proceeding farther to the eastward along 
Lombard Street — and also in Birchin Lane, where the comer was uncovered of a 
tessellated pavement, appearing to run under the adjacent houses, which exhibited 
a border of an elegant design composed of black, red, green, and white dies, each 
about a fourth of an inch square. Intermixed with these vestiges of a compact 
population were observed the wood-ashes and other traces of fire in the situation 
described in a former paper. Great quantities also of Roman coins were found, 
and of fragments of pottery and glass bottles, together with a few other articles, 
especially some keys and beads, specimens of which were introduced in one of the 
cuts jn^'our Ninth Number. $ Among the coins were a Galba® a Nero, and an 
AntpninuB Pius, of gold, and an Alexander Severus of silver ; three hundred 
brass pieces, very rudely executed, of Tetricus (who assumed the imperial title 

t See No. IX. p. 161. t See p. 108. 
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in Gaul in the latter part of the third century) and of Constantine, uterc found 
together in a heap at the end of St. Nicholas Lane. The vessels and fragments 
of earthenware were of various colours, white, black, red, brown, grey, &c. ; some 
were fine, others coarse ; some glazed and some not ; some had inscriptions on 
the rims ; and many bf those of the finest quality were ornamented with flgfures 
on the outside, which were often very spiritedly drawn. A richly-bordered design 
surrounding a large vessel of red Samian ware (engraved in our Ninth Number) 
exhibited an animated combat, in which figures both on foot and on horseback 
were opposed and mingled. Armed men, satyrs, hares, dogs, birds, foliage, a 
boar's head, and sundry fancy ornaments embellished other specimens. There 
were also many fragments of the round shallow vessels of close clay which have; 
generally been regarded as mortaria, or triturating instruments ; they seemed 
when entire to have measured about a foot in diameter, and had each a channel 
running across their broad rim, apparently for the purpose of pouring off their 
contents when ground.* 



When we consider the evidence that the various facts we have enumerated 
afford of the existence in Boman London of many buildings which must have 
been of considerable extent and architectural sumptuousness, it naturally becomes 
matter of surprise that so few fragments should be found either above or below 
ground of the ornamental stonework which may be presumed to have been 
employed in their construction — that their chequered floors and unhewn founda- 
tions should be nearly all the memorials that remain of edifices whose external 
splendour must surely in some degree have corresponded with the strength and 
costliness which these vestiges indicate. A fluted pillar of four or five feet in 
circumference which was discovered in 1836 in an old wall of the Grey Friars' 
Monastery, now the Church of Christ’s Hospital, and which is supposed to have 
been Roman, is almost the only specimen of the kind which has been noticed. It 
is the subject of a communication in the Archseologia from A. J. Kempe, Esq., 
who accounts for the general disappearance of such remains by the supposition 
Ithat they were for the most part made use of in the construction of new buildings 
in the Saxon and early Norman ages, f And this no doubt was the fact iu many 
cases. William of Malmesbury, writing in the twelfth century, expatiates upon 
the extraordinary quantity of Roman architecture still to be seen in all parts of 
England in his day, declaring that it exceeded what any odier country on this 
side the Alps could boast o£ That the ruins of the Roman towns served as 
quarries for the builders of subsequent times we may infer from what is related 

* Archeologia, vol. viii. pp. 116—132. 
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by Matthew Paris of two abbots of his monastery of St Alban's in the tenth 
century — the first of whonii Ealredj ho tells us, in breaking down the subterranean 
vaults of old Verulamium, and stopping up the arched passages^ to prevent ^em 
from continuing to be lurkingr places of thieves and haunts of dcbauchcryj^ care- 
fully laid aside all the tiles (or bricks) and stones he found fit for building ; and 
the second of whom, Eadmer, the immediate successor of Ealred, is expressly 
stated to have erected the new monastery of St. Alban's with the materials thus 
obtained by himself and his predecessor out of the ancient Roman city. As ho 
went on with the works which Ealrcd had begun, the labourc^rs came upon the 
foundations of an ancient palace in the middle of the old city, in pulling which 
down they found in a cavity of a wall a number of books, covered with oaken 
boards and tied with strings of silk, one of which, we are assured, contained 
the Life of St. Alban written in the British tongue — the others related to the 
rites of the Gentiles. A passage to move the hearts of all antiquaries — most of 
whom, however, we fear, would have prized the Pagan far above the Christian 
portion of the library. Eadmcr, for anything that a])pear8, preserved neither — 
books, even though bound in oak, not being available as materials for building. 
However, the story goes on to inform us that, when they opened the earth to a 
greater depth, they found not only glass vessels containing the ashes of the dead, 
and burned earthenware vessels of various sizes and descriptions, but also stone 
tables, bricks, columns, and whatever else was wanted for the new fabric. And 
indeed the rifling of the Roman ruins for such purposes continued to be practised, 
on a smaller scale, almost as long as any were to be found in the island — only the 
last century having witnessed the destruction of perhaps the most remarkable of all 
our ancient monuments — ^the famous Arthur s Oven on the banks of the Carron — 
‘‘ its barbarous owner, a Gothic knight," having demolished it. Pennant tells us, to 
make a mill-dam with the materials — adding, what it is gratifying to learn, that 
“ within less than a year, the Naiades, in resentment of the sacrilege, came down in 
a flood and entirely swept it (the miU-dain) away." t But, although the decayed 
of prostrate grandeur of old Roms^ I^^pn too may have in this way furnished 
a few sculptured pedestals, shafts, and cap^als, to be broken down and hidden in 
the walls of the humbler structures of a later time, it is probable that that city 
was principally built, like our modem metropolis, not of stone but of brick — the 
convenient material which nature offered then as it does still in unlimited 
abundance on the spot, so that the most extensive ranges of architecture might 
be actually reared, almost like plantations, out of the very ground where they 
stood. It is the opinion, we may add, of Mr. Rickman, a first-rate authority on 
such subjects, that nothing very good of Roman work ever existed in Britain." , 
" All the fragments of architecture which have been discovered," says he, 
" whether large or small, whether the tympanum of a temple, as found at Bath, 
or small altars, as found in many places, I believe were all deficient either in 
composition or in execution, or in both, and none that 1 know of have been better, 
jf BO good, as the debased work of the Emperor Diocletian in his palace at 
Spalatro." J 

* VigiDti triuin AlA>Atuin S. Albeni Vita, 
f Pennant'i Tonr in Scotland (in 1769), p. 212. 

I Letten on Arohiteoture, in Archoologio, vol. xxv. p. 161^. 
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It is probable, indeed, that Roman London, a commercial emporium rather 
than a luxurious capital, was distinguished not so much by any works of extra* 
ordinary - architectural splendour as by the general prevalence of neatness, 
comfort, and a modest elegance in the dwellings of its inhabitants. The climate, 
for one thing, would probably bo felt to be unsuited to any great attempts in the 
only style of architecture then known — both the lowness of the temperature for a 
great part of the year exacting sacrifices for the sake of internal accommodation 
unnecessary in the classical regions of the south, and the moisture of the atmo* 
sphere operating with more or less of injurious effect upon every species of 
external decoration;— obstacles that have yet only been partially overcome by the 
invention of another style better adapted to a northern sky. But the evidence 
both of remains and of records warrants the belief that, though it may not have 
been a magnificent, it was still both a populous and opulent city, and that here 
too grew and flourished that earlier civilization, which, differing in so many 
respects from our own, and presenting deficiencies which to our view seeih so 
striking and so fundamental, was nevertheless undoubtedly one of the noblest forms 
into which our common humanity has ever expanded, and, besides a renown that 
can never die, has loft some of the brightest examples and highest lessons in the 
arts, in letters, and in morals to all coming time, in virtue of which and of what 
of its institutions, or their spirit, ages of barbarism were not able to destroy, it 
must always remain a principal basis and active element of the civilization at 
least of our western world. 



[Silwr Btitaaof Hirpocntei, nd two other bionio Sutoof found la the T1iiaM:^9ao p. W.] 
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XVII.-PICCADILLY. 

In spite of steam Piccadilly continues to be one of the great vomitories of London. 
The Birmingham, Great Western, and South-western Railways have eclipsed the 
glories of long-stage coaching. The White-horse Cellar is no longer what it was. 
The race of long-stage drivers, in white milled box-coats, multitudinous neek- 
handkerchiefe, and low-crowned hats, who gave law to the road, and were the 
" glass of fashion and the mould of form” to the ingenuous youth of England, are 
tbsappearing.* Never again shall we, diffident of our own powers of early rising, 
and distrustful of those of our whole family, take a bed at the Gloucester, when 
intending to start next morning with some early coach for the West of England, 
and, between the stirring influence of spring and the anticipation of rural drives, 
vatchfrom the window the first faint glimmer of the reservoir in the Green Park, 
bll broad day come, and with it Boots, to warn us that the hour of starting draws 

* Hailitt hai doue juitice to the impoiiiig appetrance of the mail^Qoachei iu Piccadilly : — The fineit eight in 
nietropolii ie that of the mail-coachee cettiiig off fn»in Piccadilly. The honei paw the groimd and are 
inipatient to be gone^ ae if conicioui of the precioue burden they convey. There ii a peculiar eecrecy and 
deiiAtch, rignifleant and full of meaningi in all the proceeditiga concerning them. Sven tto outride paaieDgere 
an erect and niperciliooi air, as if proof against the accidents of the journey. In fact^ it aaems indifferent 
whetlier tliey are to encouuter the summer s heat or the winter's cold, sinoe tb^ an borne through the air in a 
winged chariot. The mail-carts drive up— tlie transffir of packages is made— and, at a given signal, they start 
bearing (he irrevocable scrolls that give wings to thought^ and tliat bind or sever bearta for ever ! How we 
Jute the Putney and Brentford stages tha^. draw up in a line after they aip gone ! Some persons think the aub- 
>>me8t object in nature ia a ship launched on the bosom of the ocean ; but give me, for roy private aatisfoctioii, 

mtU-coachei that pour down Piccadilly of on evening, tear up the pavement, and devour (be way before 
to the Und I End,'* Pimuing hie loveria HaiUtt remarks that in foe time of Cowper mail-coBebea were 
let up } ind Already they an for advanced in their ^decline and fall**' Svan foe Putney tnd Brentford 
**“*••” «e Mqg anpeindcd tj foe Putney and Brentford omnibuaei. 
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nigh. And yet the incessant plying of omnibuses from nine in the morning till 
twelve at nighty and the continued influx of huge markct-carts bound for Covent 
Garden from midnight till daybreak^ to say nothing of post-chaises and huge 
West-country waggons, reminding us of Strap and Roderick Random, Captain 
and Mrs. Weazlc, and the obstreperously laughing Joey, present us with a 
thoroughfare not a whit less crowded, bustling, and confusing than in the days 
of old. 

Hyde Park Comer is a worthy terminal mark to a great metropolis. Enter- 
ing or issuing, it is alike imposing. To him who hath been long in city pent,” 
the view from the Achilles along the elm-rows towards the Serpentine has a 
park-like appearance that makes him feel out of town the moment he reaches it. 
To the traveller from the country the view across the Green Park towards West- 
minster Abbey is truly courtly and metropolitan. The triumphal archways on 
either side corroborate the impression of stately polish ; the magnificent scale of 
St. George's Hospital is worthy the capital of a great nation; the statue in 
Hyde Park, notwithstanding the gross blunder in the interpretation of its action 
by the bungling copyist who erected it, is magnificent in its scale, outline, and 
position; and Apsley House seems placed there in order that the hero of a 
hundred fights may keep watch and ward on the outskirts of the central seat of 
power of the land whose troops he has so often led to victory. 

In the old map of Liondon, attributed to Ralph Aggas, which represents the 
metropolis as it appeared in the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, the west 
end of the line of road now called Piccadilly is introduced under the designation 
of “ The way to Reading J’ It is quite a country road. Between St. Martin’s 
Church and the Mews is St. Martin'a Lane, which extends in a waving line to 
the western extremity of an endosure round St. Giles's Church. From the north- 
west comer of this enclosure a road is represented extending due west, bearing 
the double name " The way to Uxbridge,” Oxford Road from the south- 
west comer '' the way to Beading” curves to the south-west till it reaches the 
northern extremity of the Haymarket, from which its direction seems to be 
parallel to the more northern line of road. In Aggas’s plan there are a few 
houses around the church of St. Giles, one at the comer of the enclosure of the 
Convent Garden, apparently where Long Acre and St. Martin’s Lane now meet, 
a mass of buildings at the Mews, and a few houses with a chapel rather to the 
west of the south end of the Haymarket, in what is now Pall Mall. To the west 
and north of these erections seems to have been fields and open country. 

Some light is thrown upon the condition of the line of road afterwards balled 
Piccadilly (in the early part of the reign of Queen Mary) by Stow’s narrative of 
the rash attempt of Sir Thomas Wyatt. upon London in 1554. Wyatt, having 
crossed the Thames at Kingston, advanced upon Brentford. The proceeding of 
the Queen’s adherents in London, and the further movements of the rebels, in so 
far as they bear upon our subject, are thus described by Stow : — 

The same night (6th February, O.S.), about five of the dock, a trumpol^ 
went about and warned all horsemen and men of arms to be at St. James’i Fioia, 
and all footmen also to be there, by six of the dock on the next morning. Tno 
Queen’s scout, upon his return to the court,, declared Wyatt’s being at Bren^' 
ford, which sudden news made all in th6<!ourt wonderfully gfrdUi* Drums sFoa 
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throug^h liOndon at four of the clock in the momiiig^ cominanding^ all loldierB to 
armour, and so to Charing Cross. 

“ Wyatt hearing the Earl of Pembroke was come into the field, he staid at 
Khightsbridge until day, where his men, being very weary with travel of that 
night and the day before, and also partly fcebled and faint, having received small 
sustenance since their coming out of Southwark, rested. There was no small ado 
in London ; and likewise the Tower made great preparation of defence. By 
ten of the clock the Earl of Pembroke had set his troop of horsemen on the hill 
in the highway above the new bridge over against St. James’s : his footmen were 
set in two battles, somewhat lower and nearer Charing Cross, at tlu* lane turning 
down by the brick wall from Islington-ward, where he had also certain other 
horsemen ; and he had planted his ordnance upon the hill-side. In the mean 
season Wyatt and his company planted his ordnance upon a hill beyond St. 
James, almost over against the Park Comer; and himself, after a few words 
spoken to his soldiers, came down the old lane on foot, hard by the Court gate at 
St. James, with four or five ancients, his men marching in good array, Cuthbert 
Vaughan and two ancients turned down towards Westminster. The Earl 
of Pembroke's horsemen hovered all this while without moving, until all was 
])a8sed by, saving the tail, upon which they did set and cut off. The other 
marched forward in array, and never staid or returned to the aid of their tail. 
The great ordnance shot off freshly on both sides. Wyatt's ordnance overshot 
the troop of horsemen. The Queen’s ordnance, one piece, struck three of Wyatt’s 
company in a rank, upon the heads, and, slaying them, struck through the wall 
into the Park. More harm was not done by the great shot of neither party. 

The Queen’s whole battle of footmen standing still, Wyatt passed along by 
the wall towards Charing Cross, where the said horsemen that were there set 
upon part of them, but were soon forced back. At Charing Cmss there stood Sir 
John Gage, Lord Chamberlain, with the guard, and a number of others, being 
almost a thousand ; the which, upon Wyatt's coming, shot at his company, but at 
the last fled to the Court gates, which certain pursued, and forced with shot to 
shut the Court gates against them. In this repulse the said Lord Chamberlain 
Q’lid others were so amazed that many cried treason in the Court, and had thought 
that the Earl of Pembroke, who was assaulting the tail of his enemies, had gone 
to Wyatt, taking his part against the Queen. There was running and crying 
out of ladies and gentlemen, shutting of doors and windows, and such a shrieking 
a>nd noise as was wonderful to hear.” 

Wyatt passed on to Ludgate, but, finding that the city was in possession of the 
Queen’s forces and that no one joined him, he lost his self-possession and surren- 
dered. For our purpose, it is only necessary to add frirther from Stow that— 

The noise of women and children, when the conflict was at Charing Cross, was 
^ great that it was heard at the top of the White Tower, and also the great shot 
well discerned there out of St. James’s Fields ; there stood upon the leads 
the Marquia of Northampton, Sir Nicholas Penn, Sir Thomas Pope, Master John 
Seymour, and others.” And that— "The lllh of April Sir Thomas Wyatt 
beheaded at Tower Hill, and after quartered; his quarters were set up in 
divers places, and his head cm the gaUows at Hay Hill, near Hyde Park, from 
whence it was ihorily after itolen and conveyed away.” 
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This stirring narrative of the most striking incident in the early reign of 
" bloody Mary *’ — of the first inconsiderate protest of the national sentiment 
against a relapse into the old religion^ of which the projected union with the King 
of Spain, which Wyatt sought to break gave dark augury— conveys to us 
a precise notion of the scene of action. Two lines of road, ** the old lane/* which 
passes '^hard by the Court-gate at St. James’s/* and the “ highway on the hill/’ 
" over against St. James’s/’ on which is the new bridge,” diverge on the summit 
of a hill beyond St. James's, almost over against the Park Comer.” It is clear 
that the one must have crossed the fields afterwards thrown into the Green Park 
slantingly to the north-east comer of St. James’s Palace, and thence along the 
north side of the Park wall to Charing Cross. The new bridge ” must have 
crossed the stream which ran in the hollow, east of the ranger’s house in the Green 
Park, and the line of road on which it was constmeted must have climbed the 
acclivity to the east of it. The old lane ” led to Charing Cross ; the highway 
on the hUl” to the '' lane turning down by the brick wall from Islington-ward.*’ 
This description corresponds with the plan of Aggas, in which the wall of the 
Convent Garden forms for a space the eastern boundary of St. Martin’s Lane. In 
corroboration of this inference regarding the relative position of the old lane” 
and the ** highway '* is the fact that a shot from the Queen’s ordnance broke 
through the Park wall. Thus do we form our first acquaintance with Piccadilly 
as a country road, amid the bustle of mailed and mounted men, the clash of 
arms and the roar of artillery, the screaming of the affrighted maids of honour in 
the court at Whitehall, and with the stiU picture of the lords and gentlemen on 
the leads of the White Tower in the background, strengthening our impression 
of the hubbub at once by the sheer force of contrast, and by the thought that 
they at that distance, and through the din and bustle of the thronged city, 
heard the wail of women, and saw the smoke of the ordnance. This is a stately 
prologue to the history of Piccadilly, contrasting with the even tenor of its subse- 
quent story much in the same way that the stately entrance to the street at 
Hyde Park does with its homely termination in Coventry Street. 

During the subsequent part of Mary’s reign, and during the whole reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I. (excepting what we learn from the map of Lpndon 
already referred to), the history of Piccadilly is a blank. Under Charles I. wc 
again catch a glimpse of it, and are for the first time introduced to tihe name it 
now bears. Lord Clarendon, in his ' History of the BebeUion,’ speaks of '' Mr. 
Hyde going to a house called Piccadilly, which was a fair house for entertain- 
ment and gaming, with handsome gravel-walks with shade, and where an upper 
and lower bowling-green, whitker many of the nobility and gentry of the best 
quality resorted for exercise and recreation,** See. This seems to have been the 
same house mentioned by Garrard in his letter to the Bari of Strafford (alluded 
to in our paper on St. James*B Park), dated June, 1635, as a new ’'Spring 
Garden erected in the fields beyond the Mews, where is built a fSur house and 
two bowling-neens, made to entertain gamesters and bowlera-r-at an excessive 
rate, fiir I bmeve it hath cost him above four thousand pounds, a dear under- 
taking for a gentleman barber.” ' r; 

We are enabled to fix with considerable precision the site of nacadpj 
House,** by means of some proceedings before the Privy Cautied in. ifc 
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of Charles II. On the 24th of May, 1671, a petition from Colonel Thomas 
Panton was read at the Board of Privy Council, ** setting forth that the peti- 
tioner having been at great charge in purchasing a parcel of ground lying at 
PickadOly, part of it being the two bowling-greens fronting the Haymarket^ the 
other part lying on the north of the Tennis Court, on which several old houses 
were standing ; *’ and praying for leave to build upon this ground, notwith- 
standing the royal proclamation recently issued against building on new founda- 
tions within a certain distance from London. Sir Christopher Wren, surveyor- 
general of his Majesty’s works,” was appointed to report upon the application, 
which he did in favour of the petitioner. In consequence of Sir Christopher’s 
favourable report. Colonel Panton obtained leave to build ** certain houses” in 
Windmill Street ; '' on the east comer towards the Haymarket, about one hundred 
feet in front;” on the west (cast ?) side of Windmill Street **in the two bowling- 
greens between the Haymarket and Leicester Fields and a fair street of 
good buildings ” between the Haymarket and Hedge Lane, marked in the MS. 
to be called Panton Street. The tract of ground designated Piccadilly in these 
transactions seems to have extended from Panton Street on the south to a 
considerable way northward in Windmill Street. Evelyn, in his ' Diary,’ seems 
to use the name with a similar latitude of application, when he speaks of a 
meeting of the Commissioners for reforming buildings and streets in London, on 
the Slst of July, 1662, at which orders were issued to pave the Haymarket 
about Pifiudilloy The site of Piccadilly House,” mentioned by Clarendon, 
seems satisfactorily ascertained by that of the two bowling-greens between the 
Haymarket and Leicester Fields,” apparently one hundred feet east of the 
comer of Windmill Street,*’ and fronting the Haymarket.” It is the site on 
which Panton Square, at the end of Arundel Street on the north side of Coventry 
Street, now stands. We are also enabled to fix the western limits of the district 
called Piccadilly by the Act of Parliament of 3 James II., erecting a portion 
of St. Martin’s parish into the parish of St. James within the liberty of West- 
minster.” This statute, tracing the boundaries of the new parish, mentions 
" the mansion-house of the Earl of Burlington fronting Portugal Street.” In 
the same Act of Parliament a ** toft of ground ” on the north side of the church, 
which is assigned to the rector along with some other pieces of ground as a 
glehc, is said to be situated in Piccadilly. In the early maps of the parish of 
St. James, several of which are preserved in the King's Collection in the Britidi 
Museum, the line of street from the Haymarket to Swallow Street is inscribed 
Piccadilly ; its continuation to the west of Swallow Street is marked Portugal 
Street. 

These citations seem to establish with tolerable certainty that Piccadilly, 
originally the name of what in Faithome’s plan of London, published in 1658, 
is called " the Gaming House,” had come in time to designate the upper or 
»^OTthem part of the Haymarket, and the fields immediately adjoining on the 
north and west. The name itself seems to bo derived by common consent from 
Ac ruflTs called " piccadils,” or ^'peccadilloes,” worn by the gallants of the 
reigns of James I. and Charles 1. In 1615 the Chancellor of the University 
ef Cambridge, in anticipation of a visit from Sling James, thought it necessary 
to issue an order prohibiting " the fisarful enormity of dress in oU degrees, ta. 
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namely, strange peccadilloes, vaat bonds, large cuffs, shoe-roses, tufts, locks and 
tops of hair, unbeseeming that modesty and carriage of students in so renowned 
a university.” Barnaby Bice, in his ' Honestie of the Age,' furnishes data for 
an approximative guess at the ambiguity of the ornament : — He that some 
forty years sithens should have asked after a piccadiUy, I wonder who would 
have understood him, or could have told what a piccadilly had been, either fish 
or flesh.” Hone, in his ' Every-day Book,’ on the authority of Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
Bary * and Blount's ^ Olossographia,’ gives a more extended sense to the 
“ peccadil,” interpreting it to mean the round hem, or the piece set about the 
edge or skirt of a garment, whether at top or bottom ; also a kind of stiff collar 
made in fashion of a band that went about the neck and round about the 
shoulders hence the term wooden peccadilloes (the pillory) in Hudibras. The 
meaning of the word is sufficiently established ; the difficulty is, how came it to 
be transferred to the house and neighbourhood? One author (Nightingale) 
disposes of it thus: “Piccadillo House was a sort of repository for ruffs.** 
Another (Hone) is of opinion that “ the celebrated ordinary near St. James's, 
called Piccadilly, might derive its name from the circumstance of its being the 
outmost or skirt-house situate at the hem of the town ;’* or that it took its 
name from Hoggins, a tailor, who made a fortune by piccadils, and built this 
with a few adjoining houses.” Where all is conjecture, one more can do no 
harm ; it may have been popularly called the house to which the peccadilloes, the 
gallants wearing peccadilloes, resorted. 

At all events, the name does not seem to have been recognised for a considerable 
time as the grave business-name of the district, but rather as a semi-ludicrous 
popular epithet. Mary-lc-bone' Lane (or Street) retained its name ; Windmill 
Street, Panton Square, Coventry Street, the Haymarket, and Panton Street, 
gradually superseded the name of Piccadilly. Had the marriage of Charles II. 
with the Infanta of Portugal proved prolific, and thus remained as it was origiu- 
ally popular, Portugal Street would in all likelihood have obliterated the last 
trace of Piccadilly. But the bad odour into which that alliance matrimonial 
was brought by the factious mixing up of it among the charges against Lord 
Clarendon brought Portugal Street into discredit, and the name of Piccadilly 
was gradually extended to the whole of the " highway ” along which the Earl of 
Pembroke posted his ordnance and lances to repel the attack of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, and perpetuity was thus given to a name derived from a fimtastic article 
of dress, and originally applied to denote a region haunted by the gay and idle, 
the locality of tennis-courts and bowling-greens. In the * Tatler' of the 18th 
of April, 1709, we read — “ advices from the upper end of Piccadilly say that May 
Fair is utterly abolished;” which shows that by that time, in popular discourse, 
the name had extended as far as the vicinity of Hyde Park. 

Previous to 1683, the year in which Wren finished the Church of St. James s, 
at the expense of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Alban’s, and the prindp*! 
inhabitants of the district, there does not appear to have been any continuous 
building in Portugal Street or Piccadilly west of the church. At a meetiag of 
commismoners for reforming streets and buildings in London, already ^uded to 
a8 mentioned by Evelyn to have been held in July 1662, ordern were issued 
the “ paving of the way from, St. Jam^s, north, which was^ a q«agiui*e» •“ 
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also of the Haymaihet about Piqudillo.’* An Act passed the 13th Charles II. 
(1662) made provision for the pavement of Pall Mall, the Haymaiket, and 
* St. James's Street. Building was going rapidly forward on the space encom- 
passed by these three streets, under the auspices of the Earl of St. Alan's. 
Pepys has this entry in his * Diary* on the 1st of April, 1666 : — Up and down 
my Lord St. Alban his new building and marlcet-housc, looking too and again 
into every place building and under the date 2nd September, 1663, he remarks. 
My Lord Mayor told me the bringing of water to the city hath cost, at first 
and last, above 300,000/.; but by the now building and the building of 
St. James’s by my Lord St. Alban's (which is now about, and which the City 
Btumach, I perceive, highly, but dare not oppose it), were it now to be done it 
would not be done for a million of money.” Jermyn Street, St. Alban Street, 
and St. James’s Square were far advanced ; but the Park and Palace were the 
suns to which they turned their faces. Piccadilly and Portugal Street was 
merely a road behind them — the highway to the Haymarket. This feeling is 
expressed in the superior ornament bestowed by Wren upon “ the handsome 
door of the Ionic order, with bold masculine trusses and entablature, next Jermyn 
Street.” The Piccadilly line of road formed at its east end the line of demarcation 
between the courtly mansions erecting in St. James’s Fields and the small and 
mean habitations, which will prove only receptacles for the poorer sort and the 
offensive trades, — to the annoyance of the better inhabitants ; the damage of the 
])arisheB, already too much burdened with poor ; the choking up the air of his 
Majesty’s palace and park and the houses of the nobility ; the infecting of the 
waters, &c. &c.^” of which Wren complained in a petition to the king in 1671, 
as ** contrived and erected in Dogs* Fields, Windmill Fields, and the fields 
adjoining So-ho.” 

To the north-west, however, we emerge into pleasant fields upon which the 
nobility and gentry had already erected mansions : more were erecting, some 
destined only to an ephemeral existence, some of which still survive. Evelyn 
and Pepys furnish us with some peeps into their interiors that throw light on 
the manners of their time, and have some not unedifying associations attached 
to them. 

The present Arlington Street occupies the space once taken up by the gardens 
of Goring House. An entry in Evelyn’s 'Diary’ enables us to form a conjecture 
both as to the appearance of the mansion and the view from it ; for it seems pro- 
bable that the remark about the decoy must have been suggested by its being 
seen from the house or grounds:— "29th March, 1665. Went to Goring House, 
now Mr. Secretary Bennett’s; ill-built, but the place capable of being made a 
pretty villa. His Majesty was now finishing the decoy in the park** This entry 
also indicates the period at which Lord Arlington took possession : it was occupied 
l>y him till the period of its destruction by fire, also recorded by Evelyn " plst 
November, 1674. Went to sec the great loss that Lord Arlington had sustained 
fire at Goring House, this night consumed to the ground, irith exceeding 
loss of hangings, plate, rare pictures, and cabinets ; hardly anything was sav^ 
of the best and most princely furniture that any subject had in England. 
% Lord and Lady were both absent at Bath.” The same author gives us an 
account of part this "most princely ftimiture,*’ while mentioning a visit be 
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paid to the Countess in April, 1673 : — I carried Lady Tule to thank the 
Countess of Arlington for speaking to his Majesty on her behalf for being icme 
of the Queen Consort's women. She carried us up into her new dressing-room 
at Goring House, where was a bed, two glasses, silver jars and vases, cabinets, 
and other so rich furniture as 1 had seldom seen : to this excess of superfluity 
were we now arrived, and that not only at court, but universally, oven to pro- 
fusion.” To Pepys we are indebted for the information that a sister of Milton's 
Hartlib (everybody's Hartlib) was married at Goring House : — 10th July, 1660. 
Home, and called my wife, and took her to Clodins's to a great wedding of Nan 
Hartlib to Mynheer Roder, which was kept at Goring House with very great 
state, cost, and noble company.” The same gossip has left us a picture of himself 
standing amid the gaping crowd which waited to see the new Chancellor issue 
from Goring House when the seals were taken from Clarendon; — “ 31st August, 
1667. At the office in the morning, where by Sir W. Penn I do hear that the seal 
was fetched away to the King yesterday by Secretary Morrice, which puts me 
in a great horror. In the evening Mr. Ball of the Excise Office tells me that 
the seal is delivered to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the man of the whole nation 
that is the best spoken of and wiU please most people; and therefore I am 
mighty glad of it. He was then at my Lord Arlington's, whither 1 went, ex- 
pecting to see him come out ; but stayed so long, and Sir William Coventry 
coming there, whom I had not a mind should see me there idle upon a post night, 
I went home without seeing him ; but he is there with his seal in bis hand.’* 
Roger North, in his life of his brother. Sir Dudley, has an allusion to the process 
by which the villa-ground was transformed into a street. ” When he came first 
to England,” says Roger, all things were new to him, and he had an infinite 
pleasure in going about to see the considerable places and buildings about 
town. I, like an old dame with a young damsel, by conducting him, had the 
pleasure of seeing them over again myself” St. Paul’s, then building, was his 
ordinary walk ; and much did he speculate on the pressure of arches ; — a propos 
of which inquiries, we are informed — But not only at St. Paul's, but at many 
other places, he had the like diversion ; for wherever there was a parcel of building 
going on, he went to survey it, and particularly the high buildings in Arlington 
Street, which were scarce covered in before all the windows were wry-mouthed, 
the fascias turned SS, and divers stacks of chimneys sunk right down, drawing 
roof and floors with them.” Sir Dudley returned from Constantinople to 
England in 1680, and died in December, 1691 : the erection of the “ high build- 
ings” in Arlington Street must therefore fall in the interval between these 
two years. 

In 1665 three villas were begun to be built on the opposite side of the way 
from Goring House, as we learn from Pepys 20th February, 1064-5. 
into the beginning of my Lord Chancellor's new house, near St. James’S; whi<b 
common people have already called Dunkirk House, from their o{)initm of his 
having a good bribe for the selling of that town : and very noble 1 believe it 
win be. Near that is my Lord Berkeley beg^inning another on one sid0i end 
Sir J. Denham on the other.*’ 

If we are to understand that the grounds belonging to Berkeley^ Obuendoo^ 
and Burlington Houses, occupied the whole space on the north ridn'lif FlMadiB7> 
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where time maittioiw were eteoted. the grouiide attached to Clarendoii House 
must have extended on the east to Burlingtcm Aieade ; for that* as appears^^Nim 
the Act of Parliamefat by which the district appertaining to St. James's duUch 
was erected into a parish* was -the western boundary of the Earl of Bui-Uo^M^ 
possestfums. On the west the grant of land made by the Crown to I«ord Clmi- 
don seems to have extended to where the Three Kings livery-stable yard now Is, 
at the entrance into which may be seen two pillars, with Corinthian capitals, 
according to DTsraeli the only surviving relics of Clarendon House. The Chan- 
cellor began to build here (as we learn from Evelyn’s ' Diary’) in the course of the 
year 1664, « encouraged thereto,’* as he has left on record in his memorial of his 
own life, " by the royal grant of land, by the opportunity of purchasing the stones 
which had been designed for the repairs of St. Pauls, and by that passion for 
building to which he was naturally too much inclined.” It remained in Lord 
Clarendon’s possession till his flight after he had been deprived of the great seal; 
and was for a time occupied by his son, who sold it to the second Duke of Albemarle, 
by whom it was ultimately disposed of to a company of building speculators, 
Evelyn and Pepys furnish us with some graphic representations of the varying 
fortunes of this magnificent pile during its brief existence. 

" After dinner,” writes Evelyn on the I5th of October, 1664, " my Lord 
Chancellor and his Lady carried me in their coach to see their palace now build- 
ing at the upper end of St. James’s Street, and to project the garden.” Pepys 
has an entry under the date of the 31 st January, 1665-6 — To my Lord Chan- 
cellor’s new house, which he is building, only to view it, hearing so much from 
Mr. Evelyn of it ; and indeed it is the finest pile I ever did see in my life, and 
will be a glorious house.” On the 28th of December in the same year Evelyn 
nas noted — '' Went to see Clarendon House, now almost finished, a goodly house 
to sec to, placed most gracefully.” On the 20th of January, 1665-6, Evelyn 
wrote to Lord Combury — ** I have never seen a nobler pile. * * Here is state, 
use, solidity, and beauty, most symmetrically combined together. Nothing abroad 
pleases me better, nothing at home approaches to it.” He had contributed to 
the internal adornment as well as to the laying out of the gardens ; for in March, 
1666-7, we find him sending the Chancellor a list of pictures that might be 
added to the assembly of the learned and heroic persons of England which your 
Lordship has already collected;” and dining with Lord Combury at Clarendon 
House, after the Chancellor’s flight, he remarks in his ' Diary ’ that it is ” now 
bravely furnished, especially with the pictures of most of our ancient and modem 
wits, poets, philosophers, famous and learned Englishmen, which collection I 
inuch commended and gave a catalogue of more to be added.” Jn April, 1667, 
he alludes to the library. In short, the house and gardens of the Earl of Claren- 
seem to have resembled, in stately dignity, the style of his ' History of the 
Great Rebellion,’ and to have been in strict keeping with the tasteful and reserved 
character of that thoroughbred Englishman, who, like Bacon or Milton, preserved 
O' solemn air, even sa his enjoyments ; of whom Evelyn said, " ho was of a jelly 
^leper aftd^the old B&glish fashion.” Clarendon’s love for this villa was strong, 
for even in exile, after writing that his weakness and vanity” in the outlay he 
leade upon it more contribiited to that gust of envy that had so videi^y shaken 
him than any wnsdemeanor that he was thought to have been guilty of,” he 
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■mne pfovieicm for hii younger ehlldxen^ " he xemrined oo hifttuated with the 
deliwht he had enjdyed, that though he was deprived of it he hearkened very 
immllmgly to the advice.*' 

A storm ef public wrath did indeed rage around Clarendon House. ''Mr. 
Hater tells me, at noon," writes Pepys on the 14th of June, 1667, "that some 
rude people have been, as he hean, at my Lord Chancellor's, where they have 
cut down the trees before his house and broke his windows; and a pbbet either 
set up before or painted upon his gate, and these words writ: 'Throe sights to 
be seen — ^Dunkirk, Tangier, and a barren Queen.’ " The plague, the great fire, 
and the disgraceful war with Holland, had goaded the public mind into a temper 
of savage mutiny ; and the "wits and misses,** to aid fheir court intrigues against 
the Chancellor, had done what in them lay to direct the storm against his head. 
The marriage of the Chancellor’s daughter to the Duke of York, and the bar- 
renness of the Queen, were represented as the results of a plot ; the situation 
of Clarendon House, looking down on St James's, and the employment of stones 
collected with a view to repair St. Paul’s, were tortured into crimes. An un- 
sparing lampoon, in the ' State Poems,’ is entitled ' Clarendon’s House-warming 
and still more venomous, though more rugged, are some rhymes quoted by 
D’Israeli from a MS. poem of that day : — 

! his whole ambition already divides 
The sc»ptre between the Stuarts and the Hydes ; 

Behold, in the depth of our plague and wars, 

He built him a palace outbraves the stars, 

IVhich house (we Dunkirk, he Clarendon names) 

Looks down with shame upon St James’ ; 

But ’tis not bis golden globe will save him, 

Being less than the Custom-house farmers give him ; 

His chapel for consecration cslls, S(i 

Whose sacrilege plunder'd the stones firoQ ^ PWlPf* 

When Queen Dido landed she bought as ipuqh ground 
As the hide of a lusty fat ox would surround ; 

But when the said hide was cut into thOtags, 

A city and kingdom to Hyde belongs ; 

So here in court, church, and epontry fsr and wide. 

Here ’s nought to be seen but Hyde I Hyfel Hyde! 

Of old, and where law the kingdom dlvi^s, 

’Twas our hides of land, ’tIs now our land cf Hydes !’’ 

' In front of Goring House wc saw the clcvor> vain, vulgar, honest PepyB 
waiting in the crowd to see the new Chancellor when Clarendon was unseat^* 
The high-minded Evelyn carries us inte ike presmice of overthrown grandeiir^ 
toother side the way. Whatever may be men's opinions of Ham balance of 
Clarendon's virtues and faults, elevation and weaknesses, he must ba adnn]^ ^ 
be onO who fought stoutly in the long earnest struggle from 1641 to 
ration: he had a powerful mind, and a tmgic interest a ttac h^ to hhl W- 
" 1667. August 27. Visited the Lord Chancettw, to whom ACflNSf ^ 
for the seals a few days before : 1 found him in his bed-chambar vaiytaad* 
Parliament had accused him, and he had enemies at oourl^ 
and ladies of pleastire, becanaed ho thwarted someiipf them 
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grandoiw among tin rayol sulbiroM. bat •odTaimed tho old robok. B« Kip^ 
homerex, though no ocnuidovuUa lawyer* one who kep( up thafim and anhili^r 
of things with more solemnity Ithan some would haye hadt • * • 28thv 
with my late Lord Chancellor : * * * His Lordship pretty well in imai^ iWagh 
now many of his friends and qreojdiants abandoned him. — Decembet 9« To yiiff 
the late Lord Chancellor. I found him in his garden* at his new-built palace* 
sitting in his gout-wheel-chair* and seeing the gates sotting up towards the north 
and the fields. He looked and spake very disconsolately. Next morning I heard 
he was gone.*’ 

The same kind and delicate chronicler who notes the eait of the founder 
records the fate of the building he reared and loved so well : — '' l^h June* 1683. 

I returned to town with the Eait of Clarendon : when passing by the glorious 
palace his fhther built but a few years before* which they were now demoliehing* 
being sold to certain undertakers* 1 turned my head the contrary way till tl^e 
coach was gone past it* lest I might minister occasion of speaUng of it* whioh 
must needs have grieved him that in so short a time their pomp was fallen.** 
And on the 18th of September — I went to survey the sad demolition of Cla- 
rendon House* that costly and only sumptuous palace of the late Lord Chancellor 
Hyde* where I have often been so cheerful with him* ^nd sometimes so sad. * * 
The Chancellor gone and dying in exile* the Earl* his sncceaBor* sold that which 
cost 50*000/, building to the young Duke of Albemarle for 25*000/. to pay debts, 
which how contracted remains yet a mystery* his son being no way a prodigd. 
Some imagine the Duchess* his daughter* had been chargeable to him. How- 
ever it were* this stately palace is decreed to ruin* to support the prodigious 
waste the Duke of Albemarle had made of his estate since the old man died. 
He sold it to the highest bidder* and it foil to certain rich bankers and mechanics* 
who gave for it and the ground about it 35*000/. ; they demgn a new tovm as it 
were* and a most magnificent piazza. ’Tis said they have already materials 
towards it* with what they sold of the house alone* more worth than what they 
jiaid for it. See the vicissitude of earthly things ! 1 was astonished at the 
demolition* nor less at the little army of labourers and artificers levelling the 
{pro and* laying foundations* and contriving great buildings* at an expense of 
200*000/. if they perfect their design.” 

Lord Berkeley’s house* begun* according to Pepys, about the same time with 
that of Lord Clarendon* on the west side of it, is described by Evelyn in these 
terms 26th September* 1672. I dined at Lord John Berkeley’s. It was in 
his new house* or rather palace* for 1 am assured it stood him in nearly 30*000/. 
It is very well built* and has many noble rooms* but they are not very 
convenient* consisting but of one Corps de logis : they are all rdoihs pf state* 
without closets. The staircase is of cedar * the fiimiture is princely * the 
kitchen and stables are ill placed* and the corridor worse* having no respect to 
the wings they Join to. For the rest* the ftire-court is noble* so ace the staMes* 
and, above ail* the gBrdens> whieb are incompawble* by reason of the meijnaKty 
of the ground* end a pretty piscina* The holly hedges on the tenses I advis^ 
the planting ofi The porticoes are in indtalion of a house desenbei by Palladio* 
'>nt H happen! to Ibe the worst in his book, though my good friend^ llr. 
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h» Lordship’s architect, affi)Ctod it’* In June, 1684, Evelyn writes:--*" I 
went to advise and give diroctioiis about building two streets in Berkeley 
(jiiirdenB, reserving the house and as mudi of the gatden as the breadth of the 
house. In the mean time I could not but deplore that sweet plaoe (by &r the 
XQ&st noble gardens, courts, and accommodations, stately porticoes, Sec., anywhere 
about town) should be so much straitened and turned into tenements. But 
that magnificent pile and gardens contiguous to it, built by the late Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon, being all demolished and designed for piazzas and buildings, 
was some excuse for my Lady Berkeley’s resolution of letting out her gardens, 
also for BO excessive a price as was offered, advancing near lOOOZ. per annum in 
mere ground-rents ; to such a mad intemperance was the ago come of building 
about a city by far too disproportionate already to the nation. I have in my time 
seen it almost as large again as it was within my memory.” Independently of 
the beauties of the house and gardens, but slender interest attaches to Berkeley 
House. Its founder is represented by Pepys as a passionate and but weak 
man as to policy; but as a kinsman brought in and promoted by my Lord 
St# ^Alban’s.” The house was destroyed by fire, in what year we have been 
diublo to ascertain. Devonshire House, which now stan^ between the two 
streets built, reserving the house and as much of the gardens as the breadth of 
the bouse,” was erected by the third Duke of Devonshire (the second Duke died 
4th June, 1729), from one of Kent’s designs, at an expense of 20,000/.; including 
1000/. presented to the architect for his plans. 

Regarding the house mentioned by Pepys as begun by Sir John Denham 
on the opposite side of Clarendon House from Lord Berkeley’s, we find 
the Secretary to the Admiralty recording on the 28th of September, 1668— 
" From St. James’s to my Lord Burlington’s house, the first time I ever 
was there, it being the house built by Sir John Denham, next to Clarendon 
House.” How the transfer came to be made does not appear, but in the time 
which elapsed between the commencement of the building by Denham and 
Pepys’s visit to the house when occupied by Lord Burlington, a dark episode had 
occurred in Sir John’s history. In June, 1666, Pepys remarks — " Pierce, the 
surgeon, tells me how the Duke of York is wholly given up to his new mistress, 
my Lady Denham, going at noon-day, with all his gentlemen with him, to visit 
her in Scotland Yard, she declaring she will be owned publicly.” In September 
he notes the progress of the intrigue : — " At night went into the dining-room and 
saw several fine ladies ; among others. Castlemaine, but chiefly Denham again, 
and the Duke of York taking her aside and talking to her in the sight of all the 
world, all alone ; which was strange, and what also I did not like. Here I met 
with good Mr. Evelyn, who cries out against it and calls it bickering; tot the 
Duke of York talks a little to her, and then she goes away, and then he fcUows 
her again like a dog.” In November comes the catastrophe : — " lOdu I hear that 
my Lady Denham is exceeding sick, even to death, and that she sajs, aad'^eveiy- 
body else disoourses, that she is poisoned. — 12th. Creed tells me of my 1^7 
Denham, of whom everybody says she is poisoned, and he hath aaid it to the 
Duke of York. — January 7tb. Lord Brouncker tells me that my Lkdj Deriiam 
is at last dead. Some suspect her poisoned, but it will be best ItnipwN wlmfl hsr 
body is opened to-day.” The rest is sUence. 
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But Pepys's virit to Burli&gton House was trouUed with fio sudi tragtlr 
recollections. His memorabilia of the occasion are : — '' Here I first saw aaA 
saluted my Lady Burlin^ton> a very fine-speaking’ lady and good woman^.hlit 
old and not handsome ; but a brave woman. Here I also, standing by a eaiijP# 
that was brought for sealing a letter, do set my periwig a-fire ; which made miiA 
an odd noise nobody could tell what it was till they saw the flame, my back being 
to the candle.” 



[Bwlington Uonie.] 


The present front of Burling^ton House and the colonnade within its court 
wore and erected by Bidiard Boyle, third Earl of Burlin^on and fourth 

Earl of Cork, at whose death the title (since revived) became extinct. The Earl 
was so passionate an architectural amateur that he denied houses for his 
friends as well as for himself: among others, one for General Wade, in Cork Street, 
of which it was said by the public that it was too small for living in and too 
big to he hung at a watch. Ijord Chesterfield said—” Since the General oonld 
not live in it at his ease, he had better take a house over against it, and look at i^’ 
Nightingale (vol. iv. p. 613) says, " Burlington House was loft to the Devonshire 
family, on the express condition that it should not be demolished.” The fact may 
be so, but the authority is none of the best. The crude compiler who makes the 
statement tells this story in the same breath : — " The first good house that was 
built in this street (Piccadilly) was Burlington House, the noble founder of 
which said that ho placed it there because ho waa certain no one would build 
beyond him.” PnmathiTig to the same purpose is told of the founder of Norttnm- 
bcrland House in the Strand; and as to Burlington House, it was founded not 
by a nobleman, but by Sir John Denham ; and Clarendon House and Meley 
House wore founded at the same time, whflst Goring House had been budt many 
years before. Immediately to the east of Burlington House, on the “to ^ 
occuined by the Albany, stood the house and gardens of the vemtile Earl rf 
Sunderland, the treacherous minuter of Jmes II. The date of the erection of 
this villa we have not been aUe to ascertain. , , » 

These aetttermr notices enable us tofonn «i idea both of the appearance of 
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the part of Piccadilly extending from St. James's Church to the west end of 
Devonshire House^ towards the close of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries ; and also of the tastes and pursuits of the noble occupants 
of the villas we have been describing, and the process by which some of them 
were converted into streets, and those which remained gradually surrounded by 
a populous city. The houses in that part of Piccadilly east of Devonshire House 
continued to be numbered separately from those to the west of it down to the 
commencement of the present century. The Court Guide for 1816 retains this 
double numbering. The turnpike, subsequently removed to Hyde Park Comer, 
was originally placed at the east end of Devonshire House^ at the end of 
Berkeley Street. For many years subsequent to the transfer the trustees of the 
roads paid annually 1000/. to the parish of St. George's^ Hanover Square, towards 
the expense of maintaining the road between Berkeley Street and Hyde Park 
Corner, and that part of the street is still watered by trustees under a separate 
Act of Parliament. We allude to these facts for the purpose of explaining why 
we carry down the history of Piccadilly East a considerable way into the eighteenth 
century before adverting to Piccadilly West. 

Little remains, however, to be told of the former. The conversion of the site 
of Goring House into Arlington Street, and the extension of the new town com- 
menced by the Earl of St. Alban’s to the north-east, soon gave a decidedly town 
character to the south side of Piccadilly ; and the example of the adventurers who 
purchased Clarendon House, and that of Lady Berkeley, produced a similar effect 
on the north side. Bond Street — a street of shops and lodging-houses — soon became 
a fashionable lounge. In the ^Weekly Journal’ of the 1st of June, 1717, we read 
— “ The new buildings between Bond Street (i. c. Old Bond Street) and Mary-le- 
bone go on with all possible diligence ; and the houses even let and sell before 
they arc built. They are already in great forwardness. Could the builders have 
supposed their labours would have produced a place so extremely fashionable, 
they might probably have deviated once at least from their usual parsimony by 
making the way rather wider : as it is at present, coaches are greatly impeded in 
the rapidity of their course, but this is a fortunate circumstance for the Bond 
Street loungers, who are by this defect granted glimpses of the fashionable and 
generally titled fair, who pass and repass from two till five o’clock ; and for their 
accommodation the stand of hackney-coaches was removed, though by straining 
a point in the powers of the Commissioners.” While New Bond Street was thus 
advancing nor^wards, the Earl of Burlington was converting what seems to hare 
been originally called Ten-acres-ficld,” at the back of his gardens, into a semi- 
private town bounded by the thoroughfares Bond Street and Swallow Street on 
the west and east, and by the school founded by Lady Burlington for the main- 
tenance, clothing, and education of eighty .females” on the north. At the south end 
of Old Burlington Street is a stately mansion, built by Leoni for Gay’s patron, the 
Duke of Queensberry, the proprietor of which was allowed to erect his house «o 
that it commanded a view into Burlington Gardens. This mansion, after remam- 
ing for some time in a state of dilapidation, was purchased by the Earl of Uxbridge^ 
who repaired it, and gave it his own title. In Cork Street is General Wada’s house 
already alluded to. Betuming to the west side of Bond Streets weare infosmadtW 
in 1723 the Duke of Grafton and the Earl of Grantham pumlhaaed the waste grofuiid 
at the upper end of Albemarle and DoItct Streets for^ gaarSeWs,' icA teniod a 
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road leading into May Fair another way. This accounts for the termination to 
the north given by Grafton Street^ which consists of two streets meeting at right 
angles^ and uniting Dover Street with Bond Street. 

Fielding, discoursing of the mob (1740-50) as the fourth estate of the xealm, 
describes it as gradually encroaching upon people of fashion, and driving them 
from their seats in Leiccstex^ Soho, and Golden Squares, to Cavendish Square and 
the streets in its vicinity. The discomfited fashionables seem to have swept 
along or across Piccadilly East without attempting to make any settlement there ; 
for the villas of noblemen enclosed by the street dwellings must be considered as 
among — ^not of — ^them. It is true that a letter from Sir William Petty to Pepys in 
September, 1687, is dated from Piccadilly : but an item in the inventory of thea- 
trical properties mserted in the ' Tatler’ of the 16th of July, 1 709 — Aurungzebe's 
Bcymeter, made by Will Brown of Piccadilly** — seems to express more correctly 
the class by which it was chiefly inhabited. The fashionables occupied the streets 
opening into Piccadilly. Thus we find Sir Robert Walpole residing in Arlington 
Street ; Evelyn, at an earlier period, occupying a house in Dover Street, where he 
must have been constantly reminded of having been oftentimes so cheerful and 
sometimes so sad with Chancellor Hyde*' on that very ground ; and at a later 
period Boswell domiciled in Bond Street. Mr. Allworthy's lodgings too were in 
Bond Street, and there some of the most touching scenes in * Tom Jones’ are laid. 

The first attempt to build along the north side of Piccadilly, west of Devon- 
shire House, fell to the ground. Clargcs House, the residence of Sir Thomas 
Clarges, brother-in-law to the first Duke of Albemarle, stood on the site of the 
present £!larges-street. A considerable piece of ground adjoining it was let on 
lease by Sir Thomas, towards the close of the seventeenth century, to Mr. Thomas 
Neale, Groom-porter to the King, and first introducer of lotteries on the Venetian 
plan, who built the Seven Dials in St. Giles’s, on condition that he was to lay out 
10,000/. in building on it. Sir Walter, son and heir of Sir Thomas, with con- 
siderable difficulty got the lease out of the hands of Neale, who never took any 
steps to fulfil hk part of the bargain. 

At the end of Piccadilly nearest Hyde Park, however, building, as we had 
occasion to remark while treating of the Parks, began at, a comparatively early 
period. ** During the Usurpation,’* says Faulkner, in his ' History of Kensing- 
ton,’ several houses were built on the akirts of tho Park, between Hyde 
Park Corner and Park Lane. These were afterwards granted on lease to 
James Hamilton, Esq. (appointed ranger in September 1660, on the death of 
the Duke of Gloucester), and the lease was renewed to Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
for ninety-nine years, in 1692. Hamilton Street takes its name from this family.” 
Faulkner adds, Apsley House stands on the site of the old lodge, and is held 
under the Crown. Apsley House was built by Lord Bathurst, while Chancellor ; 
that is, between 1 771 and 1778. Hamilton Place was built about thirty-five years 
ago. The three houses contiguous to Apsley House were erected before any of 
the other large houses on that side of Hamilton Place ; the exact time we have not 
been able to ascertain, but it must have been previous to 1 787 , for in the April of 
that year M. Calonne was obliged to rerign the office of Comptroller of the 
Finances, and refuge in England. He threw the houses Nos. 146 and 147 
into one, and fiimished them in a most superb style. It is therefore only since 
1780 that thif pail; of Piccadilly changed its primitive appearance. 
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Beibre that time^ where Apsley House now stands^ stood a tavern called the 
Hercules Pillars, the same at which the redoubted Squire Western, with his 
clerical satellite, is represented as taking up his abode on his arrival in London, 
and conveying the fair Sophia. The character of the house in Fielding's time is 
implied in the speech put into the Squire's mouth when he says he looked upon 
the landlord as a fit person to give him information respecting fashionable people, 
seeing their carriages stopped at his house. It seems to have been a comfortable 
low inn in the outskirts of the town, at which gentlemen’s horses and grooms 
were put up, and whither farmers and graziers resorted. In front of the inn 
(and in front of Apsley House till a comparatively recent period), a square, 
rather pyramidical column stood by the kerb-stone, on which was engraved the 
distance from the Standard in ComhUl. Between the three houses next to 
Apdey House and Hamilton Place was a row of smaU houses, one of them a 
public-house called the Triumphant Chariot. It was a watering-house for 



[Wataring'houie, Xnightibxidge.— 1841.] 


hackney-coaches, and by the kerb-stone in front of it was a bench for the porters, 
and a board over it for depositing their loads. Such resting-places for that 
strong-bi^sked fraternity were once universal in front of this class of houses, and 
they are still bright spots in our memory, associated with sunny days in June, 
tempered by light breezes, with watering troughs for the horses, and with deep 
draughts of stout for the men, such as are idealised in Hogarth's ^ Beer Street. 
About forty yards west of Hamilton Place was the street mentioned by 
ner as deriving its name from the Hamilton fhtnily; it jQontai||ied twen^' smeU 
houses, and two or three on a larger 'licale ; they were pulbd down, 
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Hamilton Place built, about thirty-five years ago. Whore the opening of Ha- 
milton Place is now, was a one-storied building occupied by a barber, as we 
have been told by one upon whom that functionary has operated, befbre the 
march of comfort had taught every man to handle his own razor as ;well as to> be 
present at the shaving of his own beard. Between Park Lane and Hyde Park 
Comer there was a terrace elevated some feet above the road, which was low- 
ered within the last thirty years ; the houses between Hamilton Place and 
Apsley House are sometimes called the Terrace still. In this part of Piccadilly 
a Mr. Winstanley had, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, his 
** water theatre," — a house distinguished from its neighlM>urs by a windmill 
on the top of it, in which curious effects produced by hydraulic pressure were 
exhibited in the evenings.*’ Evelyn speaks of Winstanley as an ingenious man, 
and Steele alludes to his theatre in the ' Tatler.’ The eccentric Sir Samuel 
Moreland, also a mechanical genius and acquaintance of Evelyn, dates a letter 
from his " hut near Hyde Park Gate.’’ 

The ground intervening between Park Lane and Devonshire House was from 
a very remote period the scene of May Fair — an annual occasion of rude festivity, 
which, although repeatedly presented by grand juries as a nuisance, kept its 
ground till far in the last century. The annual fair granted by Edward I. to the 
Hospital of St. James’s was removed at the time of the enclosure of St. James’s 
Park by Henry VIII. to Brook Fields, — the ground on both sides of the rivulet 
of Tyburn, which formerly crossed Piccadilly east of where the ranger's lodge 
now stands, probably under the new bridge ” mentioned by Stow in his 
narratiiie of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s rash enterprise. Pepys, in 1660, calls it 
'' St. James’s Fair.” An advertisement quoted by Malcolm,* which appeared 
in the London journals of 27th April, 1700, conveys an idea of the character of 
the fair at that time : — In Brookfield market-place, at the east comer of Hyde 
Park, is a fair to be kept for the space of sixteen days, beginning with the 1st of 
May ; the first three days for live cattle and leather, with the same entertain- 
ments as at Bartholomew Fair, where there are shops to be let ready built for all 
manner of tradesmen that usually keep fairs, and so to continue yearly at the 
same place.” The May Fair of 1702 opened with great eclat. There was 
Mr. Miller’s booth over against ^ Mr. Barnes, the rope-dancer's, where was 

presented an excellent droll, called * Crispin Crispianus, or a Shoemaker a 
Prince,’ with the best machines, swinging, and dancing ever yet in the fair.” 
The pickpockets and others of the dishonest fraternity were, however, so active 
that the magistrates felt called upon to interfere , and some soldiers taking part 
with the mob against the constables, Mr. John Cooper, a pcace-ofiicer, was killed; 
he was buried at St. James’s Church, and a funeral sermon preached on the occasion 
hy Dr. Wedgewood before the justices, high constable, &c. &c., of Westminster. 

The ' Observator,’ a paper published twice a week, said next year of May 
Fair, in reference to these events — ” Oh the piety of some people about the 
Queen, who can suffer things of this nature to go undiscovered to her Majesty, 
and consequently unpunished 1 Can any rational man imagine that her Majesty 
Would permit so much lewdness as is committed at May Fair for so many days 
together so near her royal palace, if she knew anything of the matter 7 I do not 
^lieve the patent for that fair allows Uie patentees the liberty of setting up the 
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Deoirs shjpg, and exposing hie tnerckandiee to eah ; nor mte there ever one fair or 
market in England constituted for tins purpose. But this fair is kept contrary to 
law^ and in defiance of justice ; for the last fair^ when the civil magistrates 
came to keep the Queen's peace there, one constable was killed and three others 
wounded/' In 1708 the grand juiy of Westminster presented the fair as a 
nuisance, and for the time it appears to have been discontinued, if not absolutely 
suppressed. In the 'Tatler* of 18th April, 1709, it is observed — Advices 
from the upper end of Piccadilly say that May Fair is utterly abolished ; and we 
hear Mr. Pinkethman has removed his ingenious company of strollers to 
Greenwich.’’ And on the 24th of May — “ May Fair is now broke. * • The 
downfal of May Fair has quite sunk the price of this noble creature (a tame ele- 
phant), as well as of many other curiosities of nature. A tiger will sell almost as 
cheap as an ox ; and I am credibly informed a man may purchase a calf with 
three legs for very nearly the value of one with four. I hear likewise that there 
is great desolation among the gentlemen and ladies who w£re the ornaments of 
the town, and used to shine in plumes and diadems, the heroes being most of them 
pressed, and the queens beating hemp." May Fair survived, however ; for the 
newspapers of the time inform us that in 1736 ** an ass-race attracted vast crowds 
to May Fair;" and in 1744 the grand jury of Middlesex, among several gaming- 
houses and places frequented by people of bad character, presented “ The pro- 
prietors of a place called Hallam's New Theatre, at May Fair, within this county, 
where there are usually great meetings of idle and disorderly persons." And 
in the edition of Maitland published in 1756 May Fair is mentioned as still an- 
nually celebrated. 

What neither justice, grand jury, nor constable could put down, seems to have 
been squeezed out of existence by the progress of building leaving no room for 
its fantastic gambols. A paragraph in the * London Journal,’ 27th May, 1721. 
states — The ground on which May Fair formerly stood is marked out for a 
large square, and several fine streets and houses are built upon it.’’ After Sir 
Walter Clarges obtained possession of the lease granted by his father to Neale, 
his grounds were soon let on building-leases ; and before the middle of the 
eighteenth century Piccadilly West had an almost continuous range of 
houses on the north side. Between the end of Dover Street and the bottom 
of the hill westward there was originally a terrace raised some three feet 
above the carriage-road. The old pavement of this elevation, of a kind 
of stone resembling cobblers' lapstone, has never been removed, but is now 
four feet below the surface. The proprietor of a house in that part of 
Piccadilly came upon it some years since in digging a cellar. Seventy years 
ago there were no houses in Piccadilly to the west of Devonshire House 
(with the exception of Bath House) more than one or two stories high. Many 
of them were inns or watering-houses, like the Hercules PiUsrs or the Tn- 
umphant Chariot. Halfinoon Street and White Horse Street appear to have 
been named after public-houses which stood at their comers in Piccadilly. The 
Peartree livery-stables teoeived that name from a man called Peartree, who kept 
them for forty or fifty years. At the bottom of the hill, whore Engine Str^t 
now is, was a large mason-yard, known by the name of the Flgwre^ynsd* whkh 
was built up about sixty years ago. 

Bath House, already alluded to, was the first house of any pretenaioiis erected 
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to the west of Devonshire House. It was built by Pulteney Earl of Bath, after 
Sir Robert Walpole, by forcing him into the House of Peers, had contrived to place 
him on the shelf in the very moment of his fancied triumph. This house, after 
being transformed into the Pulteney Hotel, to which the title of Imperial was 
subsequently added, on account of its having been occupied by the Emperor 
Alexander during his visit to I^iondon, has been replaced by the mannon of Lord 
Ashburton. Apslcy House and the three mansions adjoining it seem to stand next 
in point of seniority. One of the houses occupied by ex-fina^cier Calonne is now 
the residence of the ruler of the European money-market. About sixty years 
ago a house was built for the late Lord Barrymore on the site of the ** Figure- 
yard.** It was burned down a few years after its erection, and the house now 
leased out in chambers erected where it stood. Hamilton Place was built by 
Mr. Adams, about thirty-five years ago. The house with a bow-window fronting 
Piccadilly, a little to the east of Hamilton Place, nearly opposite the new entrance 
into the Green Park, was the residence of the notorious Duke of Queensberry, 
better known as “ Old Q.,” with an adjunctive epithet we care not to repeat. 
The house built by the father of Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor for the Duke of 
Grafton came next in order. A view of the Banger s house in the Green Park 
was engraved and published fifty years ago, with the designation “ Kus in urbe 
the stags over the gateway were placed there by the late Lord William Gordon, 
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when Deputy Ranger. It would be in vain to attempt enumerating all : suffice 
it to say that the one and two storied houses of this part of Piccadilly have of 
late years been for the most part either replaced by finer buildings or have had 
their fronts entirely altered. 

Some time, however, elapsed after this improvement upon the buildings in this 
part of Piccadilly had made considerable progress, before the street assumed its 
present elegant and airy appearance. The toll-gate at Hyde Park Comer, 
which narfowed and interrupted the thoroughfare, and gave a confined appear- 
ance to the^ street^ was only removed about the end of 1825. Where an iron rail- 
now permits pleasing glimpses of the Park, wes. within the memory of many 
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who have not yet passed the middle stage of life^ a long blanlt line of dead wall. 
There might be seen, strung in a long line, ballads— not as now, "one hundred 
choice new songs for one penny” crammed into one huge sheet, but each apart 
on its tiny strip of whity-brown paper, " fluttering in the breeze,’* or, if a some- 
what violent pun can be tolerated, dancing on the air to which they were set. The 
foot-path under this wall was considered fifty or sixty years ago unsafe at night 
for solitary passengers, many robberies being committed there. It was under this 
Park wall that the Prince of Wales, described in his epitaph as " Fred, who was 
alive and is dead,” dutifully sat to huzza the voters on their way to Brentford, 
who went to vote against his father’s government. This, and the commotion, 
what time the Sergeant at Arms, if we may believe a poet of the day, serenaded 
Sir Francis Burdett, then occupying the house now the Duke of St. Albans*, 
after this fashion — 

“The lady she sate and she play'd on the lute, 

And she sung, * Will you come to the bower?* 

The sergeantrat-arms had stood hitherto mute, 

But now he advanc’d, like an impudent brute, 

And said. ‘Will you come to the Tower ?’ *' — 

may serve to show how differently wc manage these affairs from the way they set 
about them in the days of Sir Thomas Wyatt. The outside of the toll-gate was 
equally disfigured by the dead wall of Hyde Park extending towards Knights- 
bridge. The accompanying cut shows the appearance of St. George’s Hospital 
beth^ it was rebuilt by Wilkins in 1827. The centre of the building was the 
mansion of Pope’s 

Sober Lanesborough dancing with the gout,” 

who died here in 1724. The wings were added previous to the first opening 
of the hospital for the reception of patients in 1734. The view of the open coun- 
try beyond it is now intercepted by the houses in Grosvenor Place — ^indeed so 
completely has Pimlico been built up, that we might say with more propriety 
the open country has ceased to exist. 
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XVIII.—CROSBY PLACE. 

Thkuk w few things more striking by way of contrast in London than the 
f'U Uen change which one may almost evorywherc obtain from the noise, bustle, 
apparent confusion of the narrow and crowded streets of the city, to the 
serene quiet of some fine old edifice lying close beside them, utterly undisturbed 
the eternal roar of the great Babel. And to all those who feel, whether as a 
passing mood or as a more enduring sentiment, that consciousness of solitude in 
iwpulous places which Byron has so beautifully described, what can be more 
wreshing than to come unexpectedly upon these green spots in the desert— what 
"'orc delightful than to step out of Ae whirl and the throng into some peaceful 
P ^ where the echo of your own footsteps is the loudest sound you may hear, 
the rush of interesting recollections, which people the silent but most 
^'’cnt walls, the only crowd that can arrest your wanderings? No happier 
example of this contrast between the fancy-stirring Past and the matter-of-fact 
^‘Bent, which London so frequently and so forcibly presents, can perhaps be 
^ound than in the instance of the sulgect before us. Crosby Place is cntainly 
^ interestmg edifices in Londim j and little as its history or even 
<!xutenee « known to tte thousands who pass daily through BiAopsgate 
yet does it stand within.« very few yards of the busiest part of that most 
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busy of thoroughfares. Pass those few yards, and you will soon forget the locality 
of Crosby Place. It appears itself too absorbed in the remembrance of its past 
glories^ and of the great men who have lived within its sheltering arms, to heed 
the tumult without ; and as to the visitor, the antique impressive air of the place 
soon subdues his thoughts to its own colour. 

Crosby Place derives its name from Sir John Crosby, its reputed builder, an 
alderman of London during the reign of Edward IV. He held also the offices of 
Sheriff, Warden of the Grocers* Company, and the Mayoralty of the Staple of 
Calais; in 1461 he represented the city in Parliament. He appears to have dis- 
tinguished himself among the party attached to the House of York, and was one 
of those whom Edward knighted on his approach to London, after the landing at 
Bavenspur in 1471. In the following year a most delicate commission was given 
to him, in common with Sir John Scott, Marshal of Calais, Watcliffe, the King's 
Secretary, Dr. John Bussell, Archdeacon of Berkshire, and other eminent persons. 
Their chief ostensible object was to arrange various matters then in abeyance 
between the Duke of Burgundy and the King of England, and, we presume, to 
form a treaty of alliance against France, which Edward then meditated attacking. 
From thence they passed to the court of the Duke of Brittany, where, besides 
concluding a similar treaty, they were, says Stow, to have gotten there the two 
Earls of Pembroke and of Bichmond.'* Had they succeeded in this object, in 
what very different channels might not the history of this country have run ! 
94911 after the defeat of the Lancastrians at the battle of Tewkesbury, the Earl 
6f Pembroke had fled with his young charge to seek refuge in Franco. A storm 
drove his vessel on the coast of Brittany, and the two nobles were detained by 
Francis, the reigning Duke. Edward now claimed them as enemies and fugitive 
traitors, but in vain; he could get no other assurance than that they should 
never be allowed to disturb his government. This was far from satisfactory; 
hence the secret mission given to Sir John Crosby and his companions, who, by 
profession of friendship for the exiles, succeeded at last in persuading both them 
and the Duke of the propriety of returning to England. The future conqueror 
of Bosworth Field was already at St. Male on the point of embarkation, when 
Landois, the minister of the Duke, suddenly arrived, and prevented his sailing on 
various pretexts, till Bichmond took the alarm, and fled from the agents of the 
man who had probably the same fate in store for him that had awaited 
Henry VI. The lease of the site of Crosby Place, with a great tenement then 
standing on it, formerly in possession of Cataneo Pinelli, a mci^hant nf Genoa, 
was granted to Sir J ohn by Alice Ashfield, prioress of the Convent of St* Helen’s, 
adjoining : this tenement was most probably pulled down to make way for the 
magnificent erection that soon appeared upon its site, and of which theife is no 
reason to doubt but the more ancient parts of the present stMcture Bxe the 
genuine remains. Sir John Crosby died in 1475, so that he could havd enjoyed 
but fcr a short time the splendour of Crosby Place, then noticed as the highc^ 
domestic building in London. A beautiful tomb in the chuedkof ,St Helen’s 
marks the last resting-place of his and his wife’s remains. 

The well-known passage in Shakspere will occur to all readoift 
of Gloster, at the conclusion of his suooessfhl wooing of the hiHitf 
addresses her 
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And if thy poor devoted servant may 
But beg one favour at thy gracious hand, 

Tliou dost confirm his happiness for ever, 
if fine.— Whafr is it ? 

That it may please you leave these sad designs 
To him that hath most cause to be a mourner, 

And presently repair to Crosby House ;* 

Where, after I have solemnly interr’d 
At Cherisey monastery this noble King, 

And wet his grave with my repentant tears, 

I will with all expedient duty see you/’ 

This pasaage is of great imjKjrtance ; for the preservation of Crosby Hall, through 
all the vicisBitudes of its fortunes, is attributable to the popularity it derived from 
it. What its own intrinsic beauty and historical character might not have ac- 
complished for it, has been done by a mere incidental notice in the great poet’s 
writings. Richard’s residence here, however, at the time of his marriage, 1473, 
is very doubtful, as Sir John Crosby ifas then alive. But a much more important 
event than the poet refers to unquestionably did take place in this building in 
connexion with Richard. It was in the hall of Crosby Place that he determined 
upon the deposition, perhaps the death, of the young King, Edward V., and it 
was here that all the plans were concocted for his own elevation to the vacant 
throne. When Edward IV. died, on the 9th of April, 1483, his eldest son, the 
Prince of Wales, was with his maternal uncle, the Earl of Rivers, at Ludlow 
Castle, and the younger with his mother, Elizabeth, in London. Richard Duke 
of Gloster was at the same moment at the head of an army devoted to his 
service in the marches of Scotland. He immediately marched upon York, whore 
ho caused his nephew to be proclaimed King, and from thence proceeded towaords 
London. The Prince or King was also, by his mother*s directions, advancing 
towards the metropolis. The Duke, aware of his movements, so well timed his 
own that they met at Stony Stratford, without any appearance of intention on 
the part of the uncle. There the unsuspicious youth and his guardians were 
seized, the former being conveyed with all outward marks of respect and alle- 
giance to London, and the latter to Pontefract, where they were almost imme- 
diately beheaded. The news of these events preceded the chief actor in them. 
Elizabeth withdrew with the Duke of York to the sanctuary at Westminster, and 
great was the commotion among the citizens. But the Lord Hastings, another of 
Bichard’s destined victims, quieted their minds by assuring them that the Duke 
^as faithful to his Prince, and that the Earl Rivers and his companion had 
merely been arrested for matters attempted by them against the Duke and the 
^uke of Buckingham. A curious kind of proof was displayed to the populace — 
Weis filled with arms, which their conductors sail the traitors had privately 
got together to destroy the two noble lords. It were alms to hang the 
traitors !” was the exclamation, as the spectators turned away perfectly satisfied 
^ith this species of optical logic. Such was the state of things when Richard 
*irrived in London, and, having lodged the young.King in the Tower, took up his 
residence for a short time at Crosby Place. For what fiallows we are indebted 
h> the graphio pan of Sir Thomas More. 
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Richard and the Duke of Buckingham now went about to prepare for the 
coronation of the young King, as they would have it seem ; and that they might 
turn both the eyes and minds of men from perceiving of their drifts otherwhere, 
the Lords, being sent for from all parts of the realm, came thick to that solemnity. 
But the Protector and the Duke, after that they had set the Lord Cardinal, the 
Archbishop of York, the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of Ely, the Lord Stanley^ 
and the Lord Hastings, then Lord Chamberlain, with many other noblemen, to 
commune and devise about the coronation in one place, in part were they in 
another place contriving the contrary, and to make the Protector King. To 
which council albeit there were admitted very few, and they very secret, yet 
began there, here and there about, some manner of muttering among the people, 
as though all should not long be well, though they neither wist what they feared, 
nor wherefore ; were it that before such great things' men’s hearts of a secret 
instinct of nature misgive them, as the sea without wind swelleth of itself some 
time before a tempest ; or were it that some one man haply somewhat perceiving, 
filled many men with suspicion, though he showed few men what he knew. How- 
boit, somewhat the dealing itself made men to muse on the matter, though the 
council were close ; for, by little and little, all folk withdrew from the Tower, and 
drew tpiCrolAlly’s Place, in Bishopsgatc Street, where the Protector kept his house- 
hold. The Protector had the resort, the King in a manner desolate ; while some 
for their business made suit to them who had the doing, some wer^ by their 
frieids secretly warned that it might haply turn them to no good to be too much 
attendant about the King without the Protector's appointment ; who removed 
also divers of the Prince's old servants from him, and set new about him. Thus 
many things together, partly by chance, partly of purpose, caused at 

length not common people only who wave with the wind, but wjse men also, and 
some Lords eke, to mark the matter and muse thereon. So far forth that the 
Lord Stanley, who was afterwards Earl of Derby, wisely mistrusted it, and said 
with the Lord Hastings that he much misliked these two several councils ; ' for 
while we,’ quoth he, * talk of one matter in the one place, little wot we whereof 
they talk in the other place.’ ” 

ihie wily Earl soon perceived that he had not mistaken the meaning of these 
separate councils, for at the very next meeting of the members of both, Gloster 
accused Hastings of witchcraft, and sent him instantly to the block ; and Lord 
Stanley himself, in the midee, escaped destruction only by bending below the 
council board to escape a blow aimed at him by one of the Duke’s attendants. The 
murder of the children, the insurrection and death of Buckingham, and Richard’s 
own defeat and death at Bosworth, followed in rapid succession ; and Richmond, the 
young Prince whom Sir John Crosby had so nearly entrapped a few years before, 
reigned, the universally acknowledged King of Englsind. He married Elizabeth of 
York, and then the rival roses became once more blended in a common stock. Soon 
after the death of her son Prince Arthur, in 1502, within a few months of his mar- 
riage, the Queen also died. When ** Maximilian, the Emperor of Germany, sent 
into England a solemn embassy, of the which the Lord Casimir, Marquis of 
Brandenburg, his cousin, accompanied with a Bishop, an Earl, and a great num- 
ber of gentlemen well apparelled, was principal ambassador, whi^ ww trium- 
phantly received into London, and were hedged at Crosby’s Pliwe. Thie otebassy 
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was sent for throe causes : one, to visit and comfort the King, being mournful and 
sad for the death of so good a queen and spouse ; the second, for the renovation 
of the old league and amity ; the third, which was not apparent, was to move the 
King to marry the Emperor’s daughter, the Lady Margaret, Duchess Dowaj[er of 
Savoy.** * The first two objects succeeded, the latter failed. The ambassadors on 
this occasion were guests of Bartholomew Read, Mayor of London 1501-2, who 
evidently purchased Crosby Place in order that he might have a home Itefitting 
the splendour which he had determined should signalize his mayoralty. Read 
was a member of, and at his death a great benefactor to, the Goldsmiths' Com- 
])any ; and it was supposed that he had given his inauguration dinner in their 
Hall. Stow, referring to this supposition, writes, — ^^‘the Gk>ldsmiths' Hall, a 
proper house, but not large. And therefore to say that Bartholomew Read, gold- 
smith, mayor in the year 1502, kept such a feast in this hall as some have fabled, 
is far incredible, and altogether impossible, considering the smallness of the hall 
and number of the guests, which as they say were more than 100 persons of great 
estate. For the messes and dishes of meats to them served, the paled park in the 
same; hall furnished with fruitful trees, beasts of vencry, and other circumstances 
of that pretended fimst well weighed, Westminster Hall would hardly have 
sufficed, and therefore I will over pass it.”t Stow was quite unaware, when he 
wrote this, that Read was, at the time referred to, master of the largest hall in 
London, next to Westminster, and therefore all his argument against the truth of 
the report concerning the magnificence of the feast falls to the ground. Wc are 
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®orry to he obliged, like Stow, to “ over pass it ” with the above riiort notice ; but 
all our endeavours to discover his authority have been useless. Ho refers to 
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Chrafton ; but neither in hie pagei, nor in the pages of any of the other old chroni- 
clers that Stow was likely to have read^ can we find any account of this evidently 
most magnificent feast. The next possessor of Crosby Place was Sir John Best, 
who held the office of Mayor in 1516 (the year of the. Evil May-Day*), and by 
him it appears to have been sold, though at what time is uncertain, to the illus- 
ts^B Sir Thomas More. From the period of Moro*s marriage, in 1507, he resided 
for some years in Bucklersbury. Perhaps it was soon after his return from the 
' mission on which he had been sent to Bruges, in company with Guthbert Tunstal, 
in 1514-15, that he purchased Crosby Place, for his advancement then became 
rapid. He was made Privy Councillor in 1516, and in 1517 Master of the Be- 
quests. The journey to which we have referred forms the groundwork of his 
famous romance the 'Utopia.* At Bruges he supposes himself to have met with 
Baphael, the learned traveller who had seen the country of Utopia, and describes 
to Sir Thomas the manners and customs of its inhabitants. It is iar from im- 
possible but that this delightful work was written in Crosby Place. In the 
preface we have a complete picture of Sir Thomas's domestic habits about this 
' period, and which, if it does not directly apply to Crosby Place, may certainly bo 
applied to it with the mere substitution of his * Life of Bichard the Third’ for the 
' Utopia,* there being little or no doubt but the former work was written within 
its chambers, however it may be with the latter. He writes, " Whilst I daily either 
plead other men’s causes, or hear them sometimes as an arbiter, otherwhilcs 
as a judge — whilst this man I visit for friendship, another for business, and whilst 
I busy myself abroad about other men’s matters all the whole day ; I leave no 
time for myself, that is for study. For when I come home I must discourse with 
my wife, chat with my children, speak with ray servants ; and seeing this must 
needs be done, I number it amongst my affairs ; and needful they arc, unless 
one will be a stranger in his own house ; for we must endeavour to be affable and 
pleasing unto those whom either nature, chance, or choice hath made our com- 
panions ; but with such measure it must be done that we do not mar them with 
affability, or make them of servants our masters by too much gentle entreaty and 
favour. Whilst these things are doing, a day, a month, a year passeth. When 
then can I find any time to write ? for I have not yet spoken of the time that is 
spent in eating and sleeping, which things alone bereave most men of half their 
life. As for me, I get only that spare time which I steal from my meat and 
sleep, which, because it is but small, I proceed slowly* ; yet it being somewhati 
1 have now at the length prevailed so much as 1 have finished, and sent unto 
you, Peter, my ' Utopia.’ ’"f 

We must add to this account of More’s domestic life, that his royal master’s 
favour became now so great, that the latter was accustomed not unfrequently 
to come and spend the day with his witty and learned favourite, without even 
the formality of previous notice. In 1523 Sir Thomas More sold Crosby Place 
to Antonio Bonvisi, a merchant of Lucca, then settled in England, and, as we 
learn from More’s own words, his dearest friend. When he was lying in the 
Tower he wrote a letter to Bonvisi with a piece of coal, the cruel enemies of 
More having actually debarred him from any better medium of oORespondenoe. 

* See the * Old Spring'Tiiae in London,’ p. 173. 
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As this letter is little knowxij M it was the Uht, but one written by the great 
chancellor^ and as it eontainA some interesting psobfii of the dose intimacy lhat 
existed between him and Bonvisi^ we make no apology for giving a part of it 
from the collection of Move’s English works formed by his nejdiew K^Biam 
Bastellj who was an eminent printer. The original is in Latin, but Rakell has 
translated it. 

" The faithful prosperity of this amity and friendship of yours towards me (1 
wot not how) seemeth in a manner to counterpoise this unfortunate diipwreck of 
mine, and, saving the indignation of my Prince, of me no loss loved than feared, 
else as concerning all other things, doth almost move the counterpoise. For 
all those are to be accounted among the mischances of fortune. But if I should 
reckon the possession of so constant friendship (which no storms of adversity 
hath taken away, but rather hath fortified and strengthened) amongst the 
brittle gifts of fortune, then were I mad ; fisr the felicity of so fiuthfiil and 
constant friendship in the storms of fortune, which is seldom seen, is doubtless a- 
high and a noble gift proceeding of a certain singular benignity of God. And, * 
indeed, as concerning myself, I cannot otherwise take it nor reckon it, but that it 
was ordained by the great mercy of God that you, good Master Bonvyse, 
amongst my poor friends, such a man as you are, and so great a friend, should 
be long afore provided ; that should by your consolation assuage and relieve a 
great part of these troubles and griefs of mine, which the hugeness of fortune 
hath hastily brought upon me. I therefore, my dear friend, of all mortal men 
to me most dearest, do that which now only I am able to do, earnestly pray to 
Almighty God, which hath provided you for me, that sith He hath given you 
such a debtor as shall never be able to pay you, that it may please Him of his 
benignity to requite this bountifulncss of yours, which you every day thus 
plentcously pour upon me ; and that, for His mercy’s sake. He will bring us from 
this wretched and stormy world into His rest, where we shall need no letters, 
where no wall shall dissever us, where no porter shall keep us from talking 
together, but that we may have the fruition of the eternal joy with God the 
Father, and with His only begotten Son, our Redeemer, Jesus Christ, with the 
Holy Spirit of them both, the Holy Ghost proceeding from them both. And in 
the mean season. Almighty God grant both you and me, good Master Bonvyse, 
iiod all mortal men everywhere, to set at nought all the richness of this world, 
with all the glory of it, and the pleasure of their life also, for the love and desire 
of that joy. Thus of all friends most truly, and to me most dearly beloved, and 
as I was wont to call you the apple of mine eye, right heartily fare ye well. 
And Jesus Christ keep you safe and sound, and in good health all your family, 
which be of like affection towards me as their master is. — Thomas More. I 
should in vain put to it — yours, for thereof can you not be ignorant, since you 
have bought it with so many benefits ; nor now 1 am not such a one that it 
forceth whose I am.” But for Bonvisi, with possibly another friend or two of 
stamp, and Margaret Boper, More’s daughter, this gpreat and good man 
^ould have been left by his murderers without proper clothes to cover him, or 
proper food to eat. When the order for his execution came to the Tower, and 
Sir Thomas Popoi his singular good friend,’* having informed More of lua ftte 
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was to die before nine in the morning of that same day«— had left hbn to 
jp^aelf. Sir Thoofae^ as one that had been invited to a solemn banquet, changed 
Umself into his b^ apparel, and put on his silk camlet gown, which his entire 
IriendK Mr. Antonie Bonvisi,” gave him whilst he was in the Tower. He was 
induced* however, by the representations of the lieutenant, to take it off again, 
as it^ would have otherwise become a perquisite of the executioners. He then 
wen|if cbeorfully to the block, his wit and humour flashing brightly to the last. 

SCt. l^utenant, see me safe up,” said he, referring to the danger that had 
been expressed of the weakness of the scaffold, ‘‘ and for my coming down let 
me shift for myself.'* So perished this the greatest of the inhabitants of Crosby 
Place. His connexion with it can be scarcely said to have ended even then ; 
for Bonvisi in 1547 leased Crosby Place to William Boper, the husband of 
More’s favourite daughter, Margaret, the affectionate and noble and high-spirited 
woman who so greatly contributed to the comfort of her father in his worst trials ; 
4 .^d to William Bastell, his nephew before mentioned. In the reign, of 
Edward VI., Bonvisi, Roper, and Bastell appear to have been all driven 
abroad by religious persecution, and the estate of Crosby Place forfeited. It 
was then granted to Sir Thomas D’Arcy, knight, Lord D’Arcy of Chule. But 
immediately on the accession of Mary, the. persecution having changed sides, 
Bonvisi and his friends were free to return, which they did in the first year of 
^ her reign, and immediately regained their property. The next proprietors were 
Peter Crowle, Germayne Cioll, who married a cousin of Sir Thomas Gresham’s, 
(Ate daughter of Sir John Gresham, with whom Thomas was apprenticed,) and 
William Bond, Alderman of London, and his sons. Some extensive alterations 
are supposed to have been made during the alderman’s proprietorship ; a turret 
in particular is mentioned as having been built by him, which greatly increased 
the height of the building. No traces of this turret are now to be found. From 
the inscription on the alderman's tomb in the adjoining church of St. Helen’s it 
appears that he had been in his day a personage of considerable energy and 
importance " Here lieth the body of William Bond, alderman, and some time 
Sheriff of London, a merchant adventurer, and most famous in his age for his 
great advrnitures both by sea and land.” In 1594 Sir John Spencer purchased 
Crosby Place, and kept his mayoralty that year in it, doubtless with great 
sptlendour. He was perhaps the richest citizen of his day, as he died worth 
nearly a million sterling. He was called The Rich Spencer.” His daughter 
and sole heiress married William, the second Lord Compton, afterwards Earl of 
Northampton, who was so transported at the value of his inheritance that he lost 
his wits, and remained for some years in that state. If he had weighed a little 
more closely the capabilities of his wife to spend the enormous wealth she 
brought him, it would perhaps have somewhat moderated his transports. Her 
fortune was large certainly, but we may see from the following unique letter, 
written to her husband soon after their marriage, that her ideas of her wants 
were fully " equal to any fortune.” 

" My sweet Life, — Now I have declared to you my mind for the settlh^ of your 
state, 1 suppose that it were best for me to bethink and consider withui myss^ 
what allowance were meetest for me. I pray and beseech you to gwot to me. 
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your most kind and loving wife« the sum of 2>600/.» quarterly to be paid. Also 
I wouldj besides that allowance, have 600/.. quarterly to be paid, for the per- 
formance of charitable works; and those things I would not. neither will be. 
accountable for. Also 1 will have three horses for my own saddle, that npne 
shall dare to lend or borrow ; none lend but I. none borrow but you. Ahio I 
would have two gentlewomen, lest one should be sick, or have some other let ; 
also, believe it. it is an undecent thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping 
alone, when God hath blessed their lord and lady with a great estate. Also 
when T ride a-hunting or a-hawking. or travel from one house to another. I will 
have them attending ; so for either of these said women 1 must and wiU have 
fur cither of them a horse. Also I wiU have six or eight gentlemen ; and 1 will 
have my two coaches, one lined with velvet to myself, with four very fine horses ; 
and a coach for my women, lined with cloth, and laced with gold, otherwise with 
scarlet and laced with silver, with four good horses. Also I wiU have two 
coachmen, one for my own coach, the other for my women. Also, at any time 
when I travel. I wiU be allowed not only coaches and spare horses for me and my 
women, but I will have such carriages as shaU be fitting for aU ; orderly, not 
])eBtering my things with my women’s, nor theirs with cither chambermaid's, nor 
theirs with wash-maids*. Also, for laundresses, when 1 travel. 1 wiU have them 
sent away before the carriages, to see aU safe; and the chambermaids I wiU 
have go before, that the chamber may be ready, sweet, and clean. Also, for that 
it is undecent for me to crowd up myself with my gentleman-usher in my coach. 
1 will have him to have a convenient horse to attend me either in city or country. 
And 1 must have two footmen. And my desire is that you defray aU the charges 
for me. And for myself, besides my yearly allowance, I would have twenty 
gowns of apparel, six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the country, 
and six other of them very excellent good ones. Also I would have to put in 
my ])ur8e 2000/. and 200/., and so you to pay my debts. Also I would have 
0000/. to buy me jewels, and 4000/. to buy me a pearl chain. Now. seeing I 
have been and am so reasonable unto you, I pray you do find my children 
a}>parcl and their schooling, and all my servants, men and women, their wages. 
Also I wiU have aU my houses furnished, and my lodging-chambers to be suited 
with all such furniture as is fit ; as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, carpets, 
silver warming-pans, cupboards of plate, fair hangings, and such like. So for 
my drawing-chambers in all houses. I will have them delicately furnished, both 
with hangings, couch, canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things 
thereunto belonging. Also my desire is that you would pay your debts, build 
up Ashley House, and purchase lands, and lend no money, as you love God, 
fo my Lord Chamberlain, who would have all, perhaps your Ufe. • • • • So 
uow that I have declared to you what 1 would have, and what it is that I would 
not have. I pray you, when you be an earl, to allow me 2000/. more than 1 now 
desire, and double attendance.*' 

This lady, who so considerately values herself upon her reasonableness, most 
probably occasionally resided here with her husband, during Sir John Spencer’s 
lifetime, as well as after his death, which took place in 1609. Sir John, it 
*^ppears. made some alterations in the place, and builded a most large ware- 
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houve near thereunto." AShbi^liadon were entertained on aeTeral occasions here. 

most important event of 4lis kind took place during the Bich Spencer’s ” 
^proprietorship ; when no less important a person than M. de Bosney, afterwards 
the .Duke of Sully, Henry IV. of France’s great adviser, was entertained in 
Crosby Place. He came to London on a special embassy to James I., in the 
hope of inducing James to maintain the league which had existed between 
Elizabeth, Francep and the Hollanders, and to prevent him from making peace 
with Boman Catholic Spain. Sully had one difficulty to contend with. Many 
excesses had/ been committed by the retinue of a former ambassador, and he 
therefor^ anticipated finding a strong popular prejudice against him. Beferring 
to fj^gSs and to the discredit which he felt such transactions cast upon his country, 
Sully writes, " I was fully resolved that if my conduct could not clear France 
from this reproach, it should not at least be incurred by those over whom I had 
authority. But in these cases precepts are seldom effectual ; I therefore enforced 
.them by an example, for which an opportunity happened almost immediately. 
I. was the next day accommodated with apartments in a very handsome house 
(Crosby Place), situate in a groat square, near which all my retinue were also 
provided with the necessary lodgings. Some of them went to entertain themselves 
with common women of the town. At the same place they met with some 
English, with whom they quarrelled, fought, and one of the English was killed. 
The populace, who were before prejudiced against us, being exceed by the 
family of the deceased, who was a substantial citizen, assembled, and began 
loudly to threaten revenge upon all the French, even in their lodgings. The 
affair soon began to appear of great consequence ; for the number of people 
assembled upon the occasion was prescntl}*^ increased to upwards of three thou- 
sand, which obliged the French to fly for an asylum into the house of the 
ambassador. I did not at first take notice of it ; the evening advanced, and I 
was playing at primero with the Marquis d’Oraison, Saint-Luc, and Bleran- 
court. But observing them come in at different times, by three and four 
together, and with great emotion, 1 at last imagined something extraordinary 
had happened, and, having questioned Terrail and Gadancourt, they informed 
me of the particulars. The honour of my nation, my own in particular, and the 
interest of my negotiation, were the first objects that presented themselves to my 
mind. I was also most sensibly grieved that my entry into liondon should be 
marked at the beginning by so fatal an accident ; and at that moment I am 
persuaded my countenance plainly expressed the sentiments with which I was 
agitated. Guided by my first impulse, 1 arose, took a flambeau, and, ordering 
all that were in the house (which was about a hundred) to range themselves 
round the walls, hoped by this means to discover the murderer, which I did 
without any difficulty, by his agitation and fear. He was for denying it at first, 
but I soon obliged him to confess the truth. Ho was a young man, and the son 
of the Sicur de Combant, principal examiner in Chancery, very rich, and a 
kinsman likewise of Beaumont’s (the resident French ambassador), who, entering 
at the moment, desired me to give the young Combant into his hands, that he 
might endeavour to save him. ' I do not wonder,’ 1 replied to Beaumont^ with 
an air of authority and indignation, 'that the English and you are at varianoe, 
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if you are capable of preferring Ae interest of yourself and your relations to that 
of the King and the public; but the service of the King, rnymasterj andthesafety 
of so many gentlemen of good families, shall not suSbr for such an imprudent 
stripling as this.’ I told Beaumont in plain terms, that Combant should 
be beheaded in a few minutes. * How, Sir ! ’ cried Beaumont, * behead a kinsman 
of mine, possessed of two hundred thousand crowns, an only son ! — it is but an 
ill recompense for the trouble he has given himself, and the expense he has 
been at to accompany you.’ I again replied, in as positive a tone, ' I had no 
occasion^ for such company,’ and, to be riiort, I ordered Beaumont to quit my 
apartment; for I thought it would be improper to have him present in the 
council, which I intended to hold immediately, in order to pronounce sentence of 
death upon Combant. In this council I made choice only of the oldest and the 
wisest of my retinue ; and the affair being presently determined, I sent Arnaud 
to inform the Mayor of London of it, and to desire him to have his officers ready 
the next day to conduct the culprit to the place of execution, and to have the 
executioner there ready to receive him. The mayor returned me for answer, 
that his first care had been to quiet the tumultuous populace, not doubting but 
1 would do him Justice, and that he was just coming to demand it of me when 
he received my letter and the sentence ; he moreover exhorted me to moderate 
it, cither because my severity had disarmed his, or, which seemed most probablC| 
because he had already suffered himself to be corrupted by presents from the 
friends of the criminal. I sent again to this magistrate to inform him that as 
no superior authority, nor respect for any person whatever, had determined me 
to pronounce this sentence, 1 could not consent to revoke it ; that by carrying it 
into execution I should justify the King my master, and give the English nation 
a convincing proof that I had done everything upon the occasion which my duty 
required ; therefore, in such an affair, 1 could only acquit myself of it by com- 
mitting it to him, and by resigning the prisoner to such punishment as justice 
and the laws of England required. I accordingly sent Combant to him ; so that 
t-lu* whole procedure became a particular affair between the mayor and Combant, 
’■r rather Beaumont, who, without much difficulty, obtained this magistrates 
consent to set Combant at liberty, — a favour which none could impute to me ; on 
the contrary, I perceived both the French and English seemed to think that if 
the affair had been determined by me, it would not have ended so well for 
Combant ; and the consequence of this to me, with respect to the English and 
French, was that the former began to love me, and the latter to feax mo more. 
Although the character of Sully precludes the idea that he would have hesitated 
in allowing the civic authorities to put Combant to death, had they so wished, 
yet it seems to us tolerably evident that Sully deserves great credit for his 
finesse ; his severity disarmed that of more dangerous judges, and we have no 
doubt saved the young man’s life. We may dismiss the Duke dc Sully with the 
remark that by his address, his winning manners, and his gold (it m said he 
l»ribed the Queen herself), he completely succeeded in his objects. Dunng the 
proprietorship of Lord Compton and his rich wife, another distinguished tenant 

• Memoin flf tbe Duke of Mly. LowUsi, Vol. ii. p. Hf* 
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graced the halls of Crosby Place. This was the lady whoso name was so af- 
fectionately attached by Sir Philip Sidney to his famous romance : * The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia * is its titlc^ in compliment to his beloved sister. Wc 
need scarcely add that this also was the lady whom Ben Jonson has celebrated 
in one of the prettiest epitaphs in our language. The Countess of Pembroke 
lived so many years in Crosby Place that her history is a part of its own. 

“Underneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse : 

Sidney’s sister. Pembroke’s mother. 

Death, ere thou cysinst find another 
Good, and fair, and wise as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee !*' 

Spencer. Earl of Northampton, the son of the last-mentioned proprietor, resided 
here in 1638. This nobleman was one of the most strenuous supporters of 
Charles 1.. and almost the first of his order who shed his blood in his service. 
He was killed by the King’s side at Hopton Heath, in Stafibrdshire. in 1642. 
Two years before Crosby Place had been leased to Sir John Langham. who was 
sheriff in 1642. during whose occupation it is said to have been used as a prison 
for royalists. His son. Sir Stephen Langham. succeeded him. and it is supposed 
that it was during his tenancy that the fire occurred by which Crosby Place 
^as so greatly injured, that from that period it ceased to be used as a dwelling. 
In 1672 the hall was converted into a Presbyterian meeting-house, and so remained 
for nearly a century (a son of the eminent divine. Calaniy. was one of the assist- 
ant preachers here about 1726), and in 1677 the present houses in Crosby Square 
wore built on the ruins of the parts of the old mansion that had been destroyed. 
Its history is now nearly brought to a conclusion. After the disuse of the hall 
as a meeting-house it was degraded into a packer’s warehouse, and whilst thus 
occupied, received the most serious injury from the alterations which were made 
in it. In 1831 the lease upon which the hall had boon held expired; and from 
that time the most unremitting exertions have been made by a committee of 
gentlemen, who had taste to appreciate the historical and architectural value of 
Crosby Place, to restore the remaining parts of the structure to their pristine 
state : and the subscriptions received have in a great measure enabled them to 
accomplish this object. Extensive reparations have taken place, and much of 
the original mansion has been rebuilt. The first stone of the new works was laid 
on the 27th of June. 1836. by the Right Honourable W. T. Copeland. Lord 
Mayor, when a plan of them, with other documents of the subject, were dejjositcd 
in a bottle, and the latter placed in a cavity of the stone formed to receive it. 
Alter that portion of the ceremony was over the Lord Mayor led the way into 
the hall, which was fitted up in a characteristic manner lor the occasion. Banners 
floated along the walls, the floor was strewed with rushes, and a genuine old 
Elizabeth breakfiust. including a noble baron of beef, was spread upon the tables. 

Our description of Crosby Place will necessarily be but ' brief, when com- 
pared with the apace we have devoted to its history. For although, as a work of 
art, Crosby Place presents some unrivalled features, the roof of its hall for 
instance, yet its Ustorical recollections constitute its greatest chann. If ^ 
take as our guide the plan of the vwlts still existing beneath the site of 
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Crosby Place and the neighbourhood, it will be evident that the original edifice 
must have boon as magnificent for its extent as for the general beauty of its 
decorations. Large as is the spa^e occupied by the hall and the council-chamber, 
with the thione-room above, (the only remaining portions of Crosby Place,) yet 
it scarcely occupies half the extent denoted by the remains below the soil. 
Among these remains there is one particularly interesting feature, a crypt with 
a finely groined roof, now occupied as a wine cellar. From its situation it appears 
highly probable that this stood beneath a chapel belonging to Crosby Place ; 
although we must also state that it is the opinion of persons well qualified to 
judge that it belonged to a chapel of the old Priory of St. Helen's. The entrance 
to Crosby Place is through a small gateway; as we {)as8 through this, the 
view shown at the commencement of our paper meets the eye. This is the 
exterior of the hall, consisting of one story only, with its lofty and elegant 
windows, and its exquisitely beautiful oriel window, reaching from the ground 
to the top of the building, and the exterior of the council -chamber, with the 
throne-room above. It may be noticed that the two windows to the extreme 
right of the hall differ from the remainder, in being closer together. These 
give light to a part of the building which formed the gallery of the hall, 
extending over the gateway seen in the drawing, which leads into Crosby Square, 
formerly the inner court of the great mansion. Beneath this gateway, it is sup^ 
posed, was the original entrance to the hall ; at present, however, wc reach the 
interior of Crosby Place through a low postern doorway, situated in the angle 
liotween the wall of the council-chamber and the great oriel window. We first 
enter upon the council-chamber, or, as it is sometimes called, the dining-room. 
This is lighted by two windows which look into the small quadrangle we have 
just quitted, and by one situated in the left-hand corner of the opposite wall. 
This window is large, lofty, and of a very unique character — a restoration of a 
former work. There was formerly also a beautiful bay window looking into the 
(|uadrangle, and the blank arch of which still remains. The only other peculiar 
Ihatures of this room arc the flat, massy-ribbed ceiling, which is modem, (and 
tilthough in accordance with the character of the room, forms still but a poor 
substitute for the elaborately elegant work of stucco and gold, with dropping 
pendants, which formerly met the eye in the same place ;) and the chimney-piece, 
which consists of a low, pointed, and very broad arch, set within square deep 
mouldings. We next ascend to the throne-room : why so called it is impossible 
to say. This is a very beautiful room, with a rounded ceiling, divided into 
small compartments by slender ribs of oak, and lighted in a very similar manner 
to the room beneath. One of the windows, however, looking into the quad- 
rangle has the additional ornament of a richly-painted border, and the window 
in the comer is still more unique, as well as infinitely more beautiful, th^ that 
nf the council-chamber directly below. It extends from floor to ceiling, is 
situated within a small recess panelled at the sides and beautifully omamenfed 
s^t the top, and is divided into two compartments by a slender stem in the centre, 
^hich at the top has a small knot of ornament falling, like a bunch of fruit, a 
little on each side, and giving to the stem, when seen from the opp^te wall, 
of the most groceftil forms that it is possible to conceive. Descending to the 
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council-chamber^ we find, besides the low postern door through which wc entered^ 
a larger one, which admits us into the innermost sanctuary of the place> — the 
Gretit Hall. The noble proportions of this place, and the surpassing beauty of 
its roof, built not less than three hundred and sixty years ago, will be more 
evident to our readers from an attentive examination of the engraving of the 
hall thaiit'*from any written description that we could give them. Wc pass on, 
therefore, to notice such other of its chief features as the engraving docs not or 
cannot convey. And first as to its dimensions. It is 54 feet long, 27| broad, and 
40 feet high. The breadth of the oriel window is 10 feet 10 inches, and its 
height the height of the hall. This window is richly decorated with a series of 
armorial bearings, the tasteful and munificent present of Thomas Willemcnt, Esq., 
and which, though of so recent an origin, have all the appearance of ancient works 
of art. We see among them the arms of St. Helen’s Ptiory, the earliest proprietor 
of the place, of Sir John Crosby the builder, of the City of London, so many of 
whose eminent citizens have made the hall ring again with the sound of festive 
hospitality, of Richard the ‘^crook-backed tyrant,” whose few days’ residence here 
will preserve the name of Crosby Place when the last vestige of its architectural 
glories shall have disappeared, and of Henry’s murdered Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
More, the wise, learned, amiable, and witty author of the ‘ Utopia.’ The remainder 
comprise the arms and badges of Richard’s Queen, and of the House of York, Sir 
Thomas D’Arcy, William Bond and his company, and the “ Rich Spencer ” and 
his company. The other windows of the hall are similarly decorated, those on 
the same side containing the arms of various subscribers to the expenses of the 
restoration, and those on the opposite, among others, of Sir John Rest, the Duke 
of Sully, Lord Compton, and the present owner, W. P. Williams Freeman, Esq. 
In the very beautiful roof of the oriel window we perceive, among the knots of 
foliage that still bloom for us as they bloomed for our ancestors hundreds of years 
ago, a boss of superior size, on which is carved in relief a ram trippant, — the crest 
of Sir John Crosby, and which is looked upon, and in all probability correctly, 
as having been placed there by Sir John himself to commemorate his name as 
the founder pf tlto «mpdfieence around. The louvre, or opening in the centre of 
the roev^dM cMMd much discussion. In ancient halls the smoke had frequently no 
At|tetfnbde of escape than by the louvre; but here there is a regular chimney, with 
a frdfit like that of the council-chamber : — perhaps the chimney was of later con- 
struction. The aperture of the louvre is now closed by the same piece of wood- 
work that was formerly elevated above it. The pavement of the hall remains to 
a certain extent in its original state, when it was paved with stone in small square 
slabs arranged diagonally, the whole being divided by five lines formed in s 
similar manner, running from one end of the hall to the other. ^^It is singular, 
says Mr. Blackbume,* " that Crosby Hall shows no indication of a rowed dais; 
and the only instance I recollect of a similar departure from the generU custom 
is to bP met with at Sawstem Hall, Cambridgeshire.” The walls of the port thus 
distinguished were usually hung with arras, and this was no doubt the case 
in Crosby Hall. The dais here must have occupied a very large space, as the 
oriel window, which was always included in it, stands at some comiStoible 

* ArdiiteGtuTal and Hiitonja^’ Aceount of Croiby Flaeo. ^ 
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from tho nortlieni wBpII. In this Wftll tliore was most probably a communication 
with a little room still existing behind it, from which a handsome doorway, with 
three lights above (lately restore4), led into the part which was then, it is supposed, 
the small .private garden or ^^pleasaunce” of the mansion, but which now forms 
an open space in front of St. Helen's Church. Lastly, we may notice the gallery 
of the hall, which still remains, though stripped of all its decoration, and hidden 
hy the canvass which covers that end of the room. We have tid^en the liberty 
to restore it in our engraving to what we may conceive to be something like 
its original aspect. Galleries of this kind were generally denominated the 
Minstrels Gallery, and the name bespeaks its use. At the fiist commemoration 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, celebrated on the 12th of Julj, 1832, the gallery of 
Crosby Hall was occupied by the choir engaged in the musical performance of 
that interesting festival after the conclusion of the service in the church. This, 
if we may adopt the opinion of the eloquent Gresham professor of music, given 
in a lecture delivered in Crosby Hall in 1838, was but a type of the rich mu- 
sical memories of the 'place. Heferring to one of the many madrigals, and other 
\ocal pieces, composed in honour of the '^fair vestal throned by the west," under 
the poetical appellation of Oriana, and which it has been supposed Elizabeth 
herself could not resist from encouraging, Mr. Taylor says, and with his re- 
marks we conclude ; — 

“ In this spacious and beautiful hall we may not only be sure that these com- 
positions have often been sung, but this is the only remaining edifice in London 
in which^ we may feel equally assured that some of our greatest vocal writers 
have assembled to give and to receive pleasure in the social performance of their 
own compositions. Near to this spot was bom and lived the celebrated William 
Byrde, whose writings remain to this day monuments of splendid genius and pro- 
found erudition ; from whom his scholar, Morley, gratefully confessed to have 
* received the will and the power to enter into the contemplation and searching 
out of the hidden mysteries and divine enjoyments of his art, and derived the 
Avish and the means to live in after times.’ Near to this spot was also bom tho 
impil whose affectionate gratitude is recorded in these words, and whose works 
abundantly prove that he Iftid indulged in no vain and visionary anticipations in 
predicting their prolonged existence. Near to this spot abo lived the sweetest 
of all that illustrious choir, who enriched our art with never-dying strains, John 
Wilbyc. Near this spot were produced those compositions which are still the 
study and delight of his successors, and which are destined to charm generations 
yet to come. Near this spot, too, stood the princely insnsion of Gresham, bc- 
<iueathed by him to tho use and benefit of his fellow-citizeiis, where he. designed 
^traction in religion, in science, and in art, to be freely and liberally dispensed 
lo all ; founding a temple of learning, whose doors should be open, and whose 
advantages should be accessible, to every inquirer after knowledgfe, however 
tumble in station or mean in acquirements; and, lastly, near this spot repose the 
honoured remains of its founder (in the same church that contains the adies of 
John Crosby, the founder of the splendid * Place’). Here, then, a thousand 
interesting ffiifi iwj et iiff ni crowd upon the mind, and connect themselves with the 
iives and laboun of these illustrious mtu ; for here the musician, as well as the 
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architect and the historian, feels that he is treading classic ground. Imagination 
calls up the time when this hall was thronged with the noble, the leamect, the 
graceful of past ages ; when the hospitable board was here spread, and among the 
guests, Gresham, the princely merchant, the fnend, and the neighbour; Byrde, 
Wilbye, Morley, the most accomplished musicians of their time, all living under 
the shadow of this building, when this spacious roof echoed to the sound of their 
harmonies, and when ' The health of the Queen' was followed by some madrigal 
in praise of fkir Oriana.” 



^Tomb of Sir John Oroiby.] 
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XIX, -OLD WHITEHALL 

Theiie are, douLtloaa, few of our metropolitan rmdom who have not« Ifllte 
th ”r " tood l>y th^ Honw Guaids to gaze on that magnificent work, 
c Banqueting House, opposite, and to ponder on the solemn and momfpfons 
the execution of Charles 1., whi^ seems (so mstantanemud^ dfff f the 
^ht of the one reeal the memory of the pther) to be Nooeded in 
® wacters on the very walls. They have also, we have no doabt, fondeied, 
u Vo have often Kwndered, through which of those beantiftd window the 
passed to the fhnereal-looking scafibld, with it| eentnd hloak and ane, 
“wod executioner^ and surroundpg sea of finw) apAiwIeiMi <P *8 W« 
viewed, all thelorgtnin ofissooiiduweonneets4 irithtiudact;,^ 
^Qywhoae ngencritwa mduered. .ihni»^Nii«*wlttho«ghta»tfte 
ttapi, have gfWiiiUy wd^ oua mutual i t em iu ipoeww 9i WhNmQ* tp 

ipfW uli^ iNIfil Ihw uf Ohaiiw vd Up dtpHf t 
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w^Modter rematu of any inportaaab of jt.ho on«p fiun«|jiis pal%pe todu^ 
the att^don to ita earlier hiatoiy. The acene ia. Indeed atrangely ohniedi 
apeetatora of Ae King'a exeentbn atood where we no^ ataod ; bnt preaent 
boaj adeet waa then the endoaed court-yard of the royal mapaiop, wMch con-' 
aiatod of an immonse irregular maaa of buUdinga, extending from Scotland Yard 
and WaUingfbtd Houae (the mte of the Admiralty) on the north/ to Cannon 
Row and the top of Do?Rting Street on the aouth, and eaat and weat from the 
Thamea to St. Jamea’a Park. Where we now find the Treaauty and the offices 
of the Secretarioa of State, then stood the Tennis Yard and Cockpit, carrying back 
the memory to their sport-loving founder, Henry Vlll., and still earlier, to the 
times when that monanh came hither as a guest to enjoy the splendid hospitality 
of his great minister, Wolaey, meditating pAhapa the while how he should repay 
him by utter disgrace and min; a conclusion towards which his thoughts 
would be rapidly accelerated, when they had once taken the direction, by the 
sight of the wealth spread around him on all sides. Now, however, there are no 
such visible indications of the ancient glories of Whitehall ; and it is only when we 
begin purposely to reflect upon its history that we find the multitude of recol- 
Icctions of the highest interest that pertain naturally to the spot flow in upon 
us. Whitehall, or rather the palace, fior that name was unknown till after 
Wblsqr's dme, was origiaally bn0t by Hubert de Bwgh, the eminent but perse- 
euted Justjcii^ of^Blttland during the reign of Henry IIH He bequeathed it 
^ ^ iffilMIli* ^ Black Friaia in Holbom, and they add it to Walter de 
of York, in ISHS. From that time it was called York House, 
and~w|Maiiwd fiw nearly tl^ centuries the residence of the prdates of that sec. 
The last arehiepiscopal owner was Wdsey; duajng whose residence it was 
'characterized by a sumptuous magnificcnco that most probably has never been 
equalled in the house of any other English subject, or surpassed in the palaces of 
many of its Kings. In his gallery, on divers tables, were a great number of rich 
stufb of silk, in whole pieces, and of all kinds and colours, as velvet sadn, 
damask, taffeta, &c. The walls wore hung with cloth of gold and tissue, doth of 
silver, and other rich doths of divera colours. Here hung his suit of copes, which 
Cavendish, his gentleman-udier and biographer, says was the ridiest he had 
ever seen in tl^ country. In two dhambers, called respectively the Gift and 
the Council Chambers, were set in each two broad and long tables, wp* 
trestles, with an almost incredible quantity of the most vahmUb plate. la 
the Gih Chamber all was gilt, and a cupboard, staliding under the wifldoWi 
wis famished wholly with* plate of solid gold, whereof a part Wae dsridftd 
with peads and other precious • gems. In the Council Chamber dtt'WM 

diver, and parcel gilt. He maintained a tfain of eight hnttdlhd jjldWws, 
abeag whmn were nine or ten lords, fifteen knights, astd fbrly sqstiMk. Bh 
very domeftks mult hive thought t^mselvM petsanages cff w Mtfte'ioad^ 
etfanb fbir hb eoldt wove aaatin or velvet Jerkin, and a chain of gdUt^^lihdhw 
Mdk. WtAsey^e bwn eppeavanoe was werthjr df the central ebjibt' df thb deh 
littme. lib imHlyfigwe was set off with dlk and eatiim iff 
and the ibbsst eeiulet or ethtMon dyefe. Oi hb neck ttntt iV'hdi* 

a tippet of eoetly ahhlae; h|a »h*W|| of M “ 



Qu>w«nns6ALL an 

HKltB^xaiiS Ida Aom lU^or g9t, inlaid with peark and dinniuMlf, lifkeii V 
.appeaMd & pabUe tlw hat was borne before him by a penon of raalti he trai 
imme d i a tely preceded hy two prieats of atatoly height and noble appeataaeii. 
each tarrying a pondnona ailver eroaa; before theae rode two giratltimte 
bearing Aver atavea; and in front of all marched hia porauivant-at-tenu!, with 
a bnge Aver-g^t'maoe. Wokey, aa a prieat, rode on a mnle, with and 

aaddle-doth of crimaon velvet, and atirmpa of ailver gilt ; bat hia foUowera were 
all mounted on beantifiil horaea, richly capariaoned, perfect in trainiag and apirit. 



[Woltey and hb flulto.*] 


At his levee, which he held every morning at an early hour, after a very short 
naas. he always appeared clad in red. And thus “ he lived a long season,” says 
Cavendish, "ruling all within this realm appertaining unto the King by lA 
viidom ; and all other weighty matters of foreign regions with which the King 
of this realm had any occasion to intermeddle. All ambaasadora of foreign 
potentates were always deq^atched by his discretion, to whom th^ had ijbrays 
*‘<!caa for their despatch. • » * • 

"And when it pleased the King’s Majesty, for his recreation, to repair unto the 
Cardinal's house, aa he did divers times in the yoar,* at whidi tune there wanted 
no ineparationa, or goodly fttmiture, with viands of the finest sort that might 
l>e provided for money or friendship ; such pleaaarea were then deviaed fiw the 
comfort and r oFW"!**!"” aa might ,be invented, or by man’s wit hnoginiid. 
hanqueta wpre set fimth, with masks and mummeries, in ao gOVgcmm a sort 
costly «i>an^wr that it woe s heaven to beheld. Hmre iranted no dames nr 
meet or apt to dance with the maskers, or to garnish the place fiv t|m 
with other goodly diiports. Thjm was hind of mnsie wt d ha»mttt| 

'^Iwfo.rriAeMelfoirivoVsesblrihofmeaai^chi^^ I Imve seen the Kbg 
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■*dd«id)^ooM iathilihflr in* ouMk^indift ioum4t 

like AeflMrde, made of fine deih of gold and fine arimwi aatin paMd^dnd e|i|a 
of Ae Millet wtth riaon of good pfoportion of Tinomy ; their haiiv'Mid haanh 
eithtor of fine gdd wire, or elM of ailver, and aome hatag of Uack ailllf hading 
eudeentankbearem, beaidea their drutnat and other paraona attending wpegthaM 
withwiaoia, and clothed all in aatin of Ae aane eehnun. Andathia eoming^wd 
heibN ha eame into Ae hall, ye ahall underatand that he oane by water to the 
water-gate, without any noiae: where, againat hia eoming, were laid ehaiged 
manyehambera, and at hia landing Aey were all ahot off, whiA made anoh a 
nnnhle m Ae air that it waa like thunder. It made all the noblemen, ladiei, 
and gentlemen to muae what it Aould mean coming ao anddenly, Aey liAng 
quietly at a aolemn banquet; under Aia sort First, ye Aall perceive 
that the tables were act A Ae chamber of proaence^ hanquet-wiae covered, my 
Lord Cardinal aitting under the doA of eatate, and Aero having his service all 
alone ; and then was there set a lady and a nobleman, or a gentleman and gentle- 
woman, Aroughout all Ae tabAa in the chamber on Ae one aide, whiA were 
made and joined as it were hut one table. All whiA order and device was done 
and devised by the Lord Sands, Lord Chamberlain to tho Kmg; and also by Sir 
Henry Guilford, Comptroller to the Kmg. Then immediately after Aia great 
a he t WfiglWB the Cardinal desired the liord Chamberlain and Comptroller to look 
what thia tadden ahot should mean, aa Aongfa he knew noAing of Ae matter 
Thcji^ Aereitj^ Ipoldng out of the wmdowa mto Thanea, Returned again, and 
Aow^ him that it neemed to thorn there ahonld be aome noblemen and atrangerb 
arrived at hia bridge, aa ambaasadora from some foreign prince. With that quoth 
Ae Cardinal, ' 1 ahall desire you, boeanao ye can speak FrenA, to take Ae pahu 
to go down Ato Ae hall to encounter and to roceivo Aom accordAg to Arir 
eatatee, and to conduct them into ^Ais chamber, where they Aall see ua, and all 
Aoae uobA personages, aittAg merrily at our banquet, deriring Aem to sitdoini 
wiA us, and to take part of our fore and pastime.' Then Aey went AoenAMOt 
down Ato Ae hall, where Aey received Aem with twen^ new torAes, sad eor 
viyed them up Ato Ae Aom^, wiA such a numberof ^ms aad fifosaelhavs 
Mtdom seen together at one time A any masque. At Aefar atriTsl kdO 
ehkmbev, two aad two togethor, Aey weat direedy befiwe Ae Cardinal wkxn A 
oat;, sklutAg him vary reverently ; to whena Ae L^ CharnWrUin iff A— 

'Sir, forasmuch as Aey be straagen aadcaaspeak no 
me to deelaie unto your giaoe Ana: They, having uadeiitaadiag af 
triumphant banquet, where was ameAblod suA a nombar of aaooU^ 
cMMd do no leii, under Aesuppmtatkmof your good MiuMjf1mtto,af|Pf^*^ 
Amt m woU thmr incomparable bealniyi m fcr A aeeotiHparil^^kni A iwntW**’ 

uodtlwnaftertodaneewiA Aem,and'Bo tolwveof Aem Aa^ 

sir, tiwy fhrilieilrinore require of your gnme lieeaoe to ueooMpUfb (lA AW* ” 
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Umf kat,mnio( mbw dwjriMak.** Aiid diut doae^ they ntwned nto'flih Ctudi* 
ael, wilfc g w rt wveieiiee» ponsiBg down all the erowne in the eupj «M 
•bent tMn hnadied oiowne. * At Ul,* quoth the Cardineli ytd lo oMt tilift idiiliii 
•ndut^them uU at a aiHt{ vheteat was great joy made. Then quoth the* Ohr* 
diael h* I<oid Chamberiain. '1 pray you/ quoth he, 'ahgfw them that'lt 
■eemeth me that there should he among them somo noble man, wham I sup p os e 
to be mndi more worthy of honour to ait and occupy tliia mom nd than 1 ; 
towrhom I would moat gladly, if I knew him, surrmdnr my plane aoewdiag to 
my duty.* Then spake my Lord Chamberlain unto them in !Ekench, dtwl ^ng 
my Lord Cardinal's mind, and they rounding him again in dm ear, my Lord 
ChamberUun said to my Lord Cardinal. ' Sir, they conftsa,’ quoth he, ‘ that amon g 
them there iaiuch a noble peraonage, whom, if your grace can appoint him fiNnn,the 
other, he ia contented to disclose himself, and to accept your place most worthily.* 
With that the Cardinal, taking a good advisement among them, at the last quoth 
he, * Me seemeth the gentleman with the black beard should he oven he.* And 
with that he arose out of his chair, and offered the same to the gentleman in the 
black beard, with hia cap in his hand. The person to whom hp ofieted then his 
chair was Sir Edvnrd Neville, a comely knight, of a goodly personage, that muoh 
more resembled the King's person in t^t mask than any other. The King, hear- 
ing and perceiving the Cardinal so deceived in his estimation and chste, could 
not forbear laughing, but plucked down his visor, and Master Neville's idse, 
and dashed out with such a pleasant countenance and cheer, that all noUe estatw 
there assembled, seeing the King to he there amongst them, tejdced very mneh. 
The Cardinal eftaoons desired his highness to take the place of estate ; to whom 
the King answered that he would go first and shift his npparel ; and so departed. 


and went straight into my loid'a bedchamber, where was a great fire made and 
prepared for him, and there new nppuelled him with ;nch and princely garmmits. 
And in the time of the King's absence the dishea of the banquet were cteaa 
tdteu up» and the tubleB spread again with new and sweet pwftuned.dollMif 
every nun aHting still until the King and his maskers esiae in sttumg than sgahit 
every men bstagneuly apparelled. Then the King took hie seat nadnrllwaiatii 
ef edste, eonuniuiding no man In tearave, but ait still, as th^ dM> befiuu. Then 
in euMu new baaqnnt tolhn the King's If^es^, and 10 aU the rest timogh On 
taUes, wherein,! sttppose, ness served two hundi^ dishes, of abote, of wunfitettS 
«>>tly meats and dnvkeaonhtiUydeviesil. Than pssMd they finCh tin nhokniglil 
vith banqueting, dsaeiit* triumphant detdees, ta the gms* sottfiiM if 

ibe King, and pleasant regard of the neUlity there assembled/’ 

’nds account deriM additional interest ften the dteeMMtsace that flBhsh< 
«peie,in his Hetuy VUIv has almost literally fidloned It >h most of its detaik 
fod with great drametio skill made ft the fimndation of the eeene where Meniy, 
"pemsing all the lediee," first sees Anne Bels|n, and is smitten vilh her 

blown* 

the 
Waited 

toUhi 


And what a oonnait does nos au «ue »» uurw, -w* 

“‘jayment, ptesent totlm hewMckeniiig dp^ Wtby thesas^pl^ 

•me places a firw years lehtir* ^ inffolh e w 
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The next day he did quit it, and from his barge on the Thames lookqd perhaps 
for the last time on the halls and towers of York Place, and bade 
“ Fstewdl— a long farewell— to all Ai« greatness.” 

Fiddes in his Liifo of Wolsey, says that the Cardinal built a great part of 
York House, and the statement is strengthened by a punage in Storor’s 
Metrical History of Wolsey (1599), in which are the following lines:— 

“Where fruitful Thames salutes the learned shore 
Was this grave prelate and the muses plac d, 

And by those waves he bvUded had before 
A royal house with learned muses grac’d. 

But by his death imperfect and deCse’d.” 

It baa been supposed tint among those erections a White Hall, properly so 
called, was eroct^ by Wolsey, and obtained its name from the freshness of its 
appearanoei, when compared with the ancient buildings of York House;" sad 
hence the origin of the present appellation. On Wolsey's foil, in 1529, we know 
that the name of York Place was prohibited, though no other appears to harp 
been impiediately eabstitiited for it, except by the popular veioe. Shakqpen 
rofora to thia diange in hia Henry VlII., in a passage interaeting net on that 
account only. One genUemaa is giving to two others n deseription of the cose- 
eation of Anne Boleyn, in which occur the foUowbg lines 

*80 she parted, 

And with the sanw fUl etale pen^d beck sgsln 
To York'plsoe, where foe fesit ie held 

I Gent. Sir,* 

You muet no more call U Yofo-plsee ifostispist: 

For, tinoe foe oardmsl {($1, fost tiOe’B IsK i 
Th now foe Idi^a and oalfd WkhsyiL 
S OfoL I know it{ 

Bfo tb eo Mdy alter’d, ttst foe qM alfow 
fiftafoifoontiae.’* 

V ' l f I'l'l’ I "* I " ! ' 

0 Nsiss sAfwhv b IMaNMesk snir 
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Tbk OPimation took place on the lit of Juno« 1533. Hony and Ailrie had 
been married at Whitehall on the preriona 25th of Jannaiy in % ttty yr et, 
un'40vereignlike etyle. Dr. Lec^ rae of the court chaplainB^ was imtttnetiHnTfiy 
early in the morning ^ that day to celebrate mass in a ’remote galdM^ Ae 
palace, where, to hia d^toniahment, he found the King with two of the |lilitdBi a of 
hia bedchamber, and Anne Boloyn, with her trainbearer lira. Savage, afterwards 
the Lady Berkeley. I^ee^ however, although a court chaplain, wmrid nolt, it is 
said perform that ceremony till Henry overcame all acruplea by saying the 
Church of Borne had decided in hia favour as to the divorce of hia provioua wife, 
Katherine. About this time the King made many alterations in the palace, as 
wc Icam from an Act of Parliament paaaod in 1536. This act soetted that the 
old palace of Westminster was then and had been a long time before in utter 
ruin and decay, and that the King had lately obtained one g^at manaion-placc 
and house, and that upon the soil and ground thereof he had '*most sumptuously 
and curiously builded and edified many, and distinct, l)eautiful, co8t%J and 
pleasant lodgings, buildings, and mansions,** and adjoining thereunto had 
made a park, and walled and environed it round with brick and stone, and there 
devised and ordained many and singular commodious things, pleasures, and other 
necessaries, apt and convenient to appertain to so noble a prince for his pastimo 
and solace.** It was then enacted that all the said ground, mansion, and 
huildings, together with the said park and the entire space between Charing 
Cross and the Sanctuary at Westminster, from the Thames on the east side to the 
j)ark wall westward, should be deemed and called the King's Palace of West- 
minster. 'Among these was a gallery which Wolsey had set up at Esher not 
long before his disgrace. As Pennant observes in a striking passage — Henry 
had an uncommon composition; his savage cruelty c^uld not suppress his love 
of the arts ; his love of the erts could not soften his savage cruelty. The prince 
who could, with the utmost sang froid, bum Catholics and Protestants, take off 
the heads of the partners of his bed one day, and celebrate new nuptials t&e nestv 
had notwithstanding a strong taste for refined pleasures.*' He was a sehdUwv a 
loicr — performer — and composer of music, a writer of ballads, and so good an 
architect that it has been ^ considered as a matter of regret that a tomb he 
designed for himself was never completed. He formed a collectioli of pictutrif at 
Whitehall, which afterwards became the nuclei^ of the splendid coUeetknl of 
Charles I, Ho made munificent proposals to ^ffaoUe ai^ Titian, neither of 
whom however accepted them, though the former painted a St. George ^ ilbi 

him. One eminent artist, however, was prevailed upon to ooihe oveif to Shglttid 
hy the reputation of his taste and generosity ; we allude toIlansHolbeiii, who was 
introduced to Homy VllL by Sir Thomafi at hia bonee at Cholsea» where a 
number of the paintev*a works had been previously distributed round the walls, 
The King immediatdy took him into bii service, gave Him an apartment jn 
Whitehall and a penBion« beifi^ ^ ^ietutes. From Holbein, 
who was a universid geniua, he received tihe design eC f magnifioittt Gste-luMMf^ 
which he built in^front of tim palhce, oppasito into the 

This edifice was oosiatrtteted of stdoll canata ilOiiei adil IKtt 
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front #Me fror naMfaUy'Colioai^ but^wlddi tairfaled «n B»i<W>diBM> 

of thn iteklW.' llktee of tboBO buSli veto traced 1^ the aetiTity of Ms. 
hilb' jMMsetiioli of e gentleman of feiSex, Petes Lnard Wright, Esq., t ram e 

he fleainire of teeing and of having drawings mads from them to engnre 
ih hit nh». They were of terra cotta, larger than Ufll, and, it is said, ve{M> 
aeiltellent Henry YII., Henry VIII., and Fiaher, Bishop of Boeheater. 
Mr. ShnlUrfappoaeB them to be the work of Tortegiano. It waa removed 
in IfStl, In oricr to widen the street, when it was begged by William 
Dnko of Oumberland, the son of George II., with the intention of erecting 
it at the end of the long walk in the Great Park at Windsor, of which he waa 
ranger. But the intention was never frilfillcd. A very forcible proof of the 
eatttalion in which Henry held this distinguished artist is given in the following 
anecdote: — A nobleman of high rank one day roused Holbein's anger to so high 
a degree by intruding upon him whilst he was occupied at his easel, that tiie 
latter thrust him down stairs. Alarmed at what might be the consequences of so 
rash an act. Holbein instantly sought the King’s protection by telling the whole 
story. The nobleman followed to present his complaint, but found that his royal 
master not only defended the painter, but threatened himself with his severest 
displeasure if he contrived or adopted any mode of revenge. " You have not 
now to deal with Holbein,” said the King to his irritated but humbled listener, 
" but with mo. Bemember, that of seven peasants 1 ran make as many lords, 
but 1 cannot make one Holbein.” We should make the most of all these genial 
and excellent traits in Henry’s character, not only that it is but Justice to do so, 
but also that the imag ina tion may bo a little sweetened after the disgust it must 
ways experience at the mention of his name, on account of the illustrious blood 
he has shed, the countless hearts he must have broken, and the general baseness 
of his character as regards all those who should have been nearest and dearest to 
him. If those he bad injured panted for vengeance, his last hours at Whitdiall 
most have satisfied them. So great was his fear of death that several persons 
had actually been executed for saying he was dying. Consequently, wfaembe teat 
in the conation he so much dreaded, there were none to tell him that the awful 
fiat had gone forth, and enable him to spend his last hours in the most Setting 
manner. “ The physicians, on the approadi of certain symptoms, wished his 
courtiers — ^friends be had none — ^to warn him of his state ; but tiiey all hung 
back in affright, like unarmed men in the presence of a wounded and dying 
beast of proy.”* Sir Anthony Denny at length undertook the task, and sucooi^ 
frilly aceomplidiod it. Henry, finding there was no hope, began to rdlect on his 
course of life, which he much condemned, but still professed himself confident 
that through Christ all his sins, thottgh tii^ had been more ih number txA 
wright, might be pardmied. Cranmer was sent t&t in great haste. Who, on Ins 
arriwil, found the King epeechleas. He bent over the bed, eidudting him to 
hope fyt Godh mer^ ti^ugh Christ, on whkh Heftty g ras ped his Mhad ns hard 
as he oetald, add ekphttd— -we limy add, just in time to Mavd nnodmr of Ms destitod 

victims, the iDuke bf Kdkfo&c^ Who fttsto have died tit an early hoar sm tim same 

day, the Mdh of ahimrjr« 

fhtiddlrihllt rflNbad. ta* Ol> 



Q|J) WttnttttlA. S|t 

Ai-MUm oTOe feUowftf vMgM, ChoM t^DiwivdyL uA^tiWlAttjh dotra 
taj nootd of ki)^atMiiee eontieMed with WhitailMUj jBMthet thm fii$t tiie 
iiitWr loveieiga went from WhiUhaB ty water to her eoroaition at iHTMlaiiartor 
EKKabeth bearing tiie <tiDwn befcro her. It is Mid that the PrinMMfrcntilA ^Nlt 
help trldaperitag to Noafllea, theFrendi ambaaBador.that it waa irery Hiiiry. ** Ife 
patient,** replied the ioad]r>wflted diplomatist ; “it will seem lightarwhen It la <Ri 
your own head.** I'rom the time of tho splendid entertainments of King Heuy 
to that antidpated [by Noailles, when Henry’s daughter aetmidod the throne of 
Enghmd, Whitehall must have been but a dull place. ZSdward’s boyhood, and 
Bf ary*a dteerleas bigotry, alike prevented Mirth and all hor crew from rioting in 
the palaoe^hambets of WhitehalL But Elisabeth reig n ed, and the court was 
more than ever the great centre of attraction to the young and light*heaxled>-to tho 
scholar, wit,tAatBBmaa, and poet — to all, in short, who could adorn or dignify it by 
their beauty ot their accomplishments, their talents or their eharaeter. Hus is' 
the poetical era of Whitehall. The virgin queen, as writers have delighted to 
call her, was not long after her succesuon in asserting her determination to remain 
unmarried. Her very first parliament sent a deputation with an address to 
Whitehall, “the principal matter whereof most specially was to move her grace 
to marrii^.** Elisabeth received the deputation in tho great g^leiy built by 
her ihther, and, having heard the message, answered them at some length, and in 
a most dharaeteristic style. For instance, having stated her prefisrence fat a 
single lift, and tho temptations she had had to withdraw her from it, she con* 
tinned : “^Hie manner of your petition I do like and take in good part, for it is 
simple, and oontaineth no limitation of place or person. If it had been otherwise 
1 must have mislikod it very much, and thought it in you a very great presump- 
tion, being uiAt and altogether unmeet to require them that may command.** 
This sras pretty well fur a young queen to her first parliament, and showed that 
with the blood she inherited no small portion of the absolute spirit of Harry tiw 
li^ighth. SHic concluded her address with the observation — ^“And for me it 
shall he sufficient that a marble stone declare that a queen, having reigned sndi 
a time, Uved and died a virpn.’’ If Elisabeth's conduct has not been misrepre- 
sented, she exhibited occasionally no very groat solicitude as to the strict per- 
formance of her determination ; though, after all, vanify was perhaps the ruling 
passion that seduced her into sneh eqnivo^ situations with her worthless fovourite, 
Leicester. It was something to show that not even time could reduce the tniBi- 
ber or afieet the constancy of her lovers. Thus, in her forty-seventh year, her 
persevering suitor, the Dnko of Anjon, whom she had finmerly refused, had 
nearly obtained her penniaaion for the mairiage by playing upon tiiis weakness. 
He sent over Ifimier, a nobleman peculiatly qualified, by his appearance, manneis, 
end abilities, to ptoad fbr him, and who lepiesented to Elizabeth that Ae Dslke 
was ahnort dying of tove for her. Ho also obtained poaseMton of on inpoitottt 
®®®wt, the Inatrisge of the Eari of LObestto to Ae isidow of tiiO' Ute Earl of 
^Aex. Etm EHttheApiotestad she wotild never agtoe to nuOiyaina^vrlMtt 
obe had not eoen. In Ae followh« imwer An Duke of A^on endderiy 
“ppearod at Ae pulaoe at Qreonsrich, hnring'trtvaAlid t hi A wf Tito 

^ameof Ae nftrfr delighted Ae qnitolk.l aft Ae advwAurofia ufpMS 
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0 om vu4o >* favouwible imiiiKwrifla. BatthedMonp fee lippr 
m the part of Burleigh end hegr/eibor adviacn^ atidL atthough 90 oppoaifeieB wm 
offered* she is aaid to havo shod passionate tears that they did wt* as hefine* 
unanimoBslp petition her to marry. In a diort time she declared again her 
determitiaction to remain unmarried. Bui; in the spring of 1581* a splendid 
embassy airivod in London fiom Catherine de Medici, the Duke's mother, when 
it waa agreed the marriage should take place within six weeks. The Queen 
attested her own sense of the importance of the occasion by building a^bauquet- 
ing-house on the south-west side of Her Majesty’s palaOeat Whitehall, made in 
manner and form of a long square, three hundred thirty and two feet in measure, 
about thirty principals made of great masts, being forty foot in length a-piece, 
standing upright ; between every one of these masts, ten feet asunder or more. 
The walls of this house were closed with canvass, and painted all the outsides of 
the same most artificially, with a work called rustic, much like stone. This house 
had two hundred ninety and two lights of glass. The sides within the same house 
were made with ten heights of degrees for people to stand upon, and in the top of 
this house was wrought cunningly, upon canvass, works of ivy and holly, with 
pendants^made of wicker rods, garnished with bay, ivy, and all manner of strange 
/ ffomas garnished with spangles of gold, as also beautified with hanging toscans 
made of holly and ivy, with all manner of strange fruits, as pomegranates, 
oranges, pompions, cucumbers, grapes, with such other like, spai^led with 
gold, and most richly hanged. Betwixt these works of bays and ivy were 
great spaces of canvass, which was most cunningly painted, the clouds with 
stare, the sunne and sunbeams with diverse other cotes of sundry sorts belong- 
ing to the Queen’s Majesty, most ridily garnished with gold.*’ The Queen 
also ordered a great tournament to bo given in the Tilt Yard, which was con- 
sidered to be the most sumptuous celebration of the kind ever known in England. 
Nor was this all. The Queen placed herself in the gallery of the palace, which 
was accordingly called ^'the castle or fortress of perfect beauty;” and a mimic 
fight took place between Her Majesty’s defenders and Desire, with feur 
fostcr-childr^, who stoutly attacked the castle. The combatants on bo^ sides 
wore persons of the first rank, and one of them bore a name that the world will 
not willingly let die, — ^Master Philip Sidney. A regular summons was first sent 
by Desire to the garrison, with the delectable song of which the following is a 
specimen:— 

** Yield, yield, O yield, you that this fort do hold. 

Which sealed is in spotless honour's field ; 

Desire's great force no forces can withhold ; 

Then to Desire’s desire, 0 yield t 0 yield V* 

Not even this very mild and considerate message being attefNled to, ''two 

cannons were fired off, one with sweet powder, and the other wiA ewedt water ; 

and aftet tlMiie were store of pretty scaling Isddersi and then the feotntMt 4^^ 

flowers and sqdk fenries against the walls, with all inch deviees m 

shot firm Desire." Whilst this was gmng on in Elisabeth’s preaidMii 

tourney and jousting tool, place in the Tilt Yardi, where 

Queen’s deroted aad Tetomn brolte si^abivos is her pA ^ 
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foHMiflg day/ the four Aetentdiildren of Demre entprad ** fa »ilmwm4liamt, 
very intoly aied enrioualy deched, ai men sore wmwlid and half orfaeompif «adlat 

vety doleflilmuBie^* waa|»lqrpd hy % band conoilded irithiii the charint* on the 
top of wjhich eat Desire heraelf^ represented by a beautifttlAledy, fa company ii#li 
the ImightB. On approaehing the Queen, a herald expressed the chattosgini' 
despair of Tictory ; yet, as their souls diould leave their bodies rathot than 
Desire should leave their souls/’ they besought her Majesty to vouchsafe the 
eyes of her peerless beauty upon their death or overthrow. Than went they/’ 
continued Holinihod, ^ to the tourney, where they did wetf nobly, as the 
shivering of the swords might very well testify; and after that to the barriers, 
where they lashed it out lustily, and fought courageously, as if the Ghreeks and 
Trojans had dealt their deadly dole. No party ^was spared, no estate excepted, 
but each knight induced to win the gold^ fleece that expected either fame or 
the favour of bis mistress, which sport continued all the same day. And Cowards 
the evening, the sport being ended, there was a boy sent up to the Queen, 
clothed in rich-coloured garments, in token of humble submissbn, who, having 
an olive-branch in his hand, and falling down prostrate on his face, and then 
kneeling up, concluded this noble exercise,” by requesting her Majesty to accept 
the challengers as her perpetual bondmen, notwithstanding their dogenoracy and 
unworthincsB in making Violence accompany Desire.”^ 

The people now began to think Elizabeth was really going to be married. 
The Duke was formally elected Sovereign of the Netherlands, partly through 
her influence, and when he marched into the country to take possession of his 
new dominions she sent him 100,000 crowns as a present, to assist him in 
dislodging the Spaniards. On the approach of winter he put his troops into 
winter-quarters and hurried over to England. His arrival was welcomed with 
fireworks and other rejoicings; and the Queen, before her whole court, was sera 
one day to take a ring from her finger and put it on bis. The very next numr 
ing, however, Anjou found his affianced bride pale and fa tears : she had been 
talking overnight with some of her council, and the result was that before he left 
licr she assured him she never could marry. The Duke returned to his lodgings 
btung with the deepest mortification ; where in his anger, it is sflid, he threw the 
ring she had given him on the ground, and gave loose to many bitter reflecticnis 
on the fickleness of Englishwomen. After a three months* stay Anjou departed, 
pledging his word however to the Queen that he would soon return; and she 
Actually accompanied him to Canterbury, and there took a weeping farewell. 
” The departure was mournful betwixt her Highness and Monsieur ; she loth to 
let him go, and he as loth to depart. Her Majesty will not come to Whitehall, 
because the place not give cause of remembrance to her of him with whom 
she so unwiUfagly psrted.”t Almost faunediately after his return to Fmee 
the Duke was seised with an illness which proved mortal fa a fow sseutbs; and 
*0 ended affair, which is said once to have appsoadhedsonearlo j|fcls o bw sIus mp 

anticipated, that Elisabeth had the pen faher hand to sign the ptoper doeummis^ 
when die laid it down and refused to proceed. Hentsner, who vustedEnglaudrifa 

• y or a Hiw rf animiitod iome ptmntid by ffa m Ytri os 11^ 

t Uttn of iMfS XdlMl, te lodfS, 
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199% hM ttiwmie intBraliaf (MutiettUin of llie QMttn’t opflMMUlie imI 
hMWt, and of Hte'Toyal |Ml«oe*of Ha deMcrilwr W wm 

iMr rikty^Atth yMi^) having a#)>inkled Awe/md periwig, little vytB, hodkhd iraae, 
ridning VSj^, iiMl l^k teeth $ ]fM lutenifig widi u great Might ea ever to the 
grow lattety of her eonMaen ccmeeniing her beauty, ke. Of the " tonly royal'’ 
palaee he lu^ioea the library as being well etoekcd with booha in the Greek, 
Latie, Iteliaa, and Frondi kagnagca. Among othera waa a little one in her 
own beautifhl handwriting, addiesaed to her father. The books were all bound 
in velvet of different eolDurB,*chiefly red, and with gdii or mlver clasps; seme 
even had pearls and precious stones sot in their bindings. He also notices a 
number of curiosities, such as two little silver cabinets of exquisite workmanship, 
in which Elisabeth kept her writing materials; — ^her bed, ingeniously formed of 
woods of diffbrent colours, and with quilts of silk, velvet, gold, silver, sad 
embiuidery ; — a little chest decorated all over with pearls, in which the Queen 
kept the most valuable of her jewels ^^umerous portraits ; — a piece of dock* 
work, an ^thiop riding upon a rhinoceros, with four attendants, who all made 
their obeisance when it struck the hour; — ^lastly there was in the garden a 
jet d'ean, with a Bun*dial, at which while strangers were looking they were sud- 
denly sprinkled with a quantity of water forced by a wheel, which the gardener 
turned at a distance, through a number of little pipes. 

Elisabeth died at Richmond on the 24th of March, 1603, and immediately the 
lords of the council proceeded in great haste to Whitehall, where they drew up 
a proclamation, stating that the right of succession was wholly in James King of 
Srots, and diused it to bo signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Ix)rd 
Keeper Egerton, the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir J. Fortesene, 
and Sir J. Pppham. Within five hours after the Queen’s death this proelamathm 
was read by Sir R. Cecil in front of Whitehall, and the multitude with one con' 
sent erred aloud “ Clod save the KingV* James was not long in taking personai 
possession of the sovereignty he had so much coveted. He set out on the 
6th of April, though he did not reach London tin the 7th of May : what wilh 
feasting, and what with the pleasure of examining his new dominitms and 
exereiring Ins new rights in dubbing almost everybody who came in his way, he 
seems to have found dus progress very pleasant. Although by the time ha 
reached Whitehall James had already Imightcd two hundred persons, he was by 
no means yet satiatod with the gratification it afforded him. On tire Sfind of 
July, all the judges, all the serjeants at law, and among them Bacon, all the 
doctors of rivil law, all the gentlemen-nihers, and “ many otiiers of dhetse 
qnalities,” were surnnuttned to the garden of WhitohaU, and there dabbed by the 
King. The next incident of any importance ooaneeted with the •hictMy' <ff 
B^litetiall hfthe examination of the bold, eonrageoua fimsltie, whoM awte fe W 
ittfiaaolttbly ocmijeeted with one of the moat terriUe phrta of wbolesale snngtoiw* 
and Atnrdhr that oppressed and despairing men ever devised. Ony BfewlWilltol 
brouj^ to Whitol^ immediately after bis aneht at the door of *lhe toMw ^ 
Sir Tbomse Knevett, n msgistrato of Westminster. He wss led hllbihirlKh^ 
beddiambw, end there, pUbaed hand and fiwt, intortogated by tiw tieaUI>|t 
King and hie council; even iathntitite he eppsHts to have tocrilad theta by llhi. 
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bold Mioo Mtsodv ftir. nid bn Ab Boom ond diidmiMi witb abidi bo MunnMd 
tbffk buiwitir# glMooiL They Mk^ bj* iwaia | be eidd it wee Jebi» Jqhn^ 
bii condition tbetoif a lenreiitt^ Ke^ettfUwdiie^ 

bie iiiteotioii% end lagietted tbey k$d w>t been cavried ittlie eyeci it ioa. Wbfn 
preiced to diidoce tbe namec of bic aoooniplicea, he replied that be eoeM eat 
roiolve to aceoie any. Jaigeee edLedbow he could ba¥e the heart to dcptscf bic 
ohfldreib and lo many innocent loala that muat have cnfeied? '*De&ee?fmi 
diaeacec ^uire deaperate remedies/* was the answer. ▲ ScottUk ewrtier 
inquired why he Had ftUected ao many barrels of gunpowder. One of my 
objeoti/' replied Fawkes, ** was to blow Sootchmen bask into Scotland.*’ From 
Whitehall he was sent on the following meming to the Toweri and the unutter- 
able horrors of the torture began. One would, have thought that an affair of 
this kind would have brought some serious and useftd meditations into the king’s 
mind on the subject of the people^committed to his charge, and the necessity for 
some amelioration of the dreadful state of things indicated by tbe plot from which 
he had so narrowly escaped ; or, if this were out of the question, that it would 
at least have left him bettor and wiser as a man. What says Sir John Har- 
rington on the subject in a letter written shortly after the conclusion of the event 
referred to ? I will now in good sooth declare to you, who will not blab, that 
the gunpowder fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on hereabouts 
as if the devil was contriving every man should blow himself up, by wild riot, 
excess, and devastation of time and temperance.’’* The occasion of all this nn- 
seomly display was the visit of Christian IV. King of Denmark ; when a round 
of most costly feasts, hunts, and entertainments was given. The writer of the 
paragraph wo have just transcribed observes satirically that the parliament had 
voted the subsidies in good seasom ** This short month of bis stay, * says another 
contemporary, who appears also to allude to the gunpowder plot in bis con- 
cluding words, “ carried, with it as pleasing a countenance on every side, and 
their recreations and pastimes ftew as high a flight as Love mounted upon the 
Icings of Art and Fancy, the suitable nature of the season, or Time’s swift foot 
could possibly arrive at. The court (ot Whitehall), city, and some parts of the 
country, with banquetings, masques, dancings, tiltings, banners, and ether 
gallantry (besides the manly sports of wrestling and tlm brutish sports 
of baiting wild beasts), sweUed to such a greatness, as if there ^^were an 
intention in every particular man this way to have Afowe up Umsef/l t Like 
other spendthrifts, James found the “reckoning” for these eutrav^ncca 
always an unpleasant maAtor* The parbament grew less and loss mchned 
to vole the neceasaiy fonda; and although Jamea’s mmiiter, Cecil, went boUBy 
to work and imposed duties on various kinds of merchandi|p by arderauadoi: the 
gnat aeal, tbie by no means lessened tbe difficulty: the parliament hadat^to 
be applied to, where a strong opposition bad grown up, and had been mide 
nwiuta and olamoious by this last and most iUegal act The^Kiiig at<^ 
intimated to them l^a menage that they mwt not talk on such *^^^**®^ 
practical answer was that they talk^ louder than aver, James new aaUadi^ 
houses befoia him at WliitahaU< mid tWisaied a spaach wmeh wa may imWy 

eismrisNainnnlifsa f AfAmWOm. 
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^ Kingi ue > jttitly oatled fddk,’* Mid iJiii bffllunt apediiied' of iiliM% 
dMnity, *'*‘fbr dut "tiuf ezeMke a rtomer or rewOiblOnM of diving pltiiNM^ 
upon ouA; ibr if jwn will ecnuidet dte attribdtea of God, fon. iliatt 
no bmr lil^ agrae in the person ct a King. God bath power to 
cieato or destroy-^ make or unmake— at bia pleaame ; to give life or send 
death; to Judge all, and to bo judged nor accountable to none; to raise low 
thingo, and to make high things low, at his pleasure ; and to God both aoul and 
body are due. And the like power have Kngs ; they make* and unmake their 
subjects; they have power of raising and casting down of life and death, judges 
over all their subjects and in all causes, and yet accountable to God only. They 
have power to exalt low things and abase high things, and make of their subjects 
like men of chess — a pawn to take a bishop or a knight, and to cry up or down 
any of their snbjeets as they do their money. * And to the King is due both the 
affection ofthe soul and the service of the body of his suljects.'’ Who can read this, 
and — remembering that James’s successor held the same notions with infinitely 
gwt er ability and ambition to carry them into action — ^wonder that a civil war 
shonUl have deluged England with blood within the next forty years? The 
principle of divine right was here so fiurly and fully asserted, that no alternative was 
left to the English people but to accept it and become the veriest slaves that ever 
bteathed,or oppose it— peaceftilly, constitutionally, and legally, whilst they might- 
bat to oppose it at all events, tlmugh aU dangers and in spite of all consequences. 
James ended his speech in the same spirit in which he had commenced, by telling 
the members that it was sedition in subjects to dispute what a King might do in the 
fulness of his power; that Kings were before laws, and that all laws were granted 
by them as a matter of favour to the people. With whatever disgust the Com- 
mons heard all this, ftioy acted with admirable prudence and in a most business-like 
manner. In oasssar to aU the impious parallelism that James had instituted, and 
the t h aa w et ie a l deductions made therefrom, they contented themselves witii 
layiaig down their tights in distinct language, and, whilst leaving the doctrine of 
tiri Hblg’s power de make and unmake his subjects, decidedly objected to hte 
laying any duties upon eurrantt and broad~ehth without their consent I All this 
tiie court was ftimishing matter for contkiual illustration of the nature of 
kingly divinity, in the diaracters of its chief persmages, and in the base intrigues 
that were perpetually aet on Ibot within its precfaiete. WemaypnrticnliMylhstanoe 
the divorce of the beantifol but unchaste and vindictive CountcM of Shseac han 
her husband (a son of the Earl of Essex, executed order of Elisabeth), and 
her sabsequent marriage with her lover, the Viaoeunt Be ch eete r , JaOMNib gteat 
Ibfoarile. The wedding took place on t^ flSth of DSeember, lftl% Id 
ciMfri of Wkitaball, in the presence of the fi^g and Queen, Piinoe'wkiMiMli'*^'* 
sgdaadlftaasontUageoftheepiritaalandtemp^arisieeraey. Thnoarimp d|p' 
peaindiritliiMrlmir hanging down in loose Oaria to her iraii^ tlrnddlWM 
virgin lilda. The BUmp Bath and WdUa natted 
uudtiMneaaafWbatttiaaterpreaehedtiNmgMiageeeMMm. 
the eoutt^ rrt nilii • fllatt igaafiiei mA fu ewne 4»ya4hriri 
euceesrionof OaMtarinttot, »T1 m giorimwdaya iMre leeandiftril# 
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dglit«. irliww WMqiiM nd danongahadmcMmtHiiwlaolSmt (j||fl^SKil^’ 
jilliiinriint meh ]|igb-fiy ing fMtmet and ImqTtetinign * angfat wkap ap hjja f{d|iH 
and llBMp it firom deuending toiruda oattUy tbinga,*’* Nn dnabt etfthly tbi^flk 
and the opiniona of earthly people, woold have pven hjoa %ait lUde attMaethNii 
This diameftal marriage apread abroad a general aentiment «^duguat, ibat eaaghigt 
into enmtinfia of a atill deeper dmaeter, from the remembrance of one of ita attend- 
ant citcttmatanoea. Bocheater’a friend Sir Thomaa Orerbury, who had aaaialed 
him in hia atolen interview with the then Counteaa of Eaaex, when the marriage 
was propoaed, objected very naturally to it, urging the " baaeneaa of the woman.” 
Bocheater, in hia infatuation, told the Counteaa what Sir Thomaa had said, who 
from that moment determined to deatroy him. The unfortunate manwaa mdueed 
by Bocheater'a profeaakma of friendahip to refhae an embaaay which had been 
purpoaely offered to him, and that refuaal waa made matter of accuaation with 
the King. He waa thrown into the Tower ; Sir William Wade, the lieutenant, 
removed, and a creature of Bocheater’a and the Counteaa put in hia place; 
and the very day before the aentence of divorce from the Bail of Eaaex waa 
ohtuned. Sir Thomaa Overhury dud in his dungeon. Among the feaata 
given in honour of Bocheater, now Earl of Someraet, and hia bride, waa 
one whore the gentlemen of Gray ’a Inn were the entertainera; who, it ap- 
pears, did it very unwillingly, for Bacon claimed the entire merit of van- 
quiahing their reluctance. He had hia reward for thia and other equally ayco- 
phantic acta. He waa created Chancellor in November 1616; and when Jamea 
visited ^dand in 1617 he waa intrusted with such extraordinary powers, th^ 
the great philosopher turned giddy with the elevation. Acrording to Sir 
Anthony Weldon, a caustic reporter of hia conduct;, Bacon immediately began to 
believe bimulf King, to lie in the King’s lodgings at Whitehall, and give audi- 
ence in the groat banqueting-houae to ambassadors and others; to maho the 
members of the council attend him with the same sUte that they obawed 
toward the Kin g, and when they sat with him for the despatch of buamew 
to Itnow their proper distanee. “ Upon which Secretary Winwood wont 
away, and would never sit more; but instantly despatched one to the ^ 

desire him to mahe haste back, for his seat was ahoady usw^} rtwhi^^ 

wya Weldon, « I iwnember tl» Kfaif reading it unto ^ boA the l&ngi^ 

we were very merry. **•'*• In this posture he Uved 

the Kmg wm returning, and began to believe iho pi»y ^ 

he might personate a King’s part no longer, and therefore d^ agmn 

himself with hb old rags of baseness, which were so an d pw 


»ttnesaed Bseon's temporary exercise or one ^ ^ 

“ot the bmUing mestai by Klisabeth. but ifji 

vhislt hed begs but rosenliy *^|*y* *a« J fbe ■aasidiiig 

w eome Ihatii9««.«irtn» fittM hrtmsrt and impttjbjemto betajj^^ 

•t the a PH*** thgrsIlIttAp Htt.gPm 
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jHMjtoeiit ofmie next. The oU WhitM of Woliey, Hmj YIU^ nd 
'^Quniwthi whidi Ihtd beooqie thoroughly decayed and wop pt Vf damee’e tiip^ 
gUpdie \^tehaU modem timee— of Charles I.* Crmnwell, and Chailea I|w 
the Banqneting-xoom remains to P— ate eise nt isll y distwet huildtqgn 
Ipdhieonnexion withj^ lei^ of our subject point natumlly to the diriaion 
tre have adopted. have now conduded the history of the op; our next 
number will embrace the history of the other. 
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XX.-mw tnnTEHALL 

Jambb had commenced the n*ork of pnQmg down the old palace so early as 1606, 
when, as we learn from Howe’s option of Stow’s 'Annals,* the "old, rotten, 
slight-builded Banqueting HoaMt** which Efiaabeth had erected, was removed, 
u>d a new one built in the following year, "very strong and stately, Vxiwtg every 
Way larger than the first : there were also many fair lodgings new builded and 
increased." Their strength and stateUness, however, could not defend them 
a destruction as sudden as it was unexpected. " About ten o’doclc in the 
morning upon Tuesday, the 12th of January, 1619, the Ihir Banqueting Bon te 
at Whitehall was upon the sudden all flaming a-fiVe, from end to end, and sid# 
h> side, before it was discerned or descried by any persons or pahsengers, wifber 
hy scent at smoke ; at sight whereof the Court, being sore aiUased, sent speedy 

news to the great lords of the council, who were then but newly set in the OuildllMll 

m Imildni,nbout eteestive and dfeoiderfy buildings, but tiiey all arose Snd re- 
^mmed to ¥niitehall« and gave directions to the multitude of people to supj^Ams 
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.the llame^ and by hook to pull down some other adjoming buildings, to prevent 
,tho furious fire ; and so by their care and the people's labour the flame was 
quite extinct by twelve o'clock.*' We know not at what period the King first 
determined upon the plan of entirely rebuilding the palace of Whitehall, but it is 
not improbable that the accident referred to may have quickened his operations, 
if it did not altogether suggest them. The man too was at hand ready for the 
work. This was the famous Inigo Jones, who had been previously employed 
for some years about the court, with Ben Jonson, in the invention of masques to 
entertain it ; the one having charge of the scenery, decorations, and machinery, 
and the other of the poetical composition. Of the excellence of the masques 
performed at Whitehall when under such management, it would be idle to speak ; 
but we may notice two or three of the principal occasions when the services of these 
great men were in requisition. The earliest was probably the marriage of Philip 
Herbert, another of James's favourites, with Lady Susan Verc, in 1605, when 
the masque was played in the hall. On the twelfth day following, Charles was 
created Duke of York at Whitehall, and at night the Queen's masque of ' Black- 
ncsse' was presented in the Banqueting House ; the Queen, with eleven of the 
most beautiful ladies of her suite, performing the characters of the daughters of 
Niger ; because," as the poet tells us, it was her Majesty’s will to have them 
black-a-mores at first." This masque cost three thousand pounds. A most 
glorious masque" was also given on the 12th of June, 1610, in honour of the 
creation of Prince Heniy as Prince of Wales, which continued " till within half 
an hour of the sun's not setting but rising." Prince Henry was Jones's chief 
patron at this period, and on the death of the prince, in 1612, our artist went 
for the second time to Rome to study the principles of his beloved art. His 
absence appears to have been felt at the court at least ; for at the marriage of 
Elizabeth, James’s daughter, to the Elector Palatine (from whom the reigning 
family of England derives its descent) — a marriage attended by more than or- 
dinary expense and splendour — we find no mention of any masque being performed 
at 'Whitehall. And on the return of Inigo Jones to England he found occupation 
more worthy of his high genius than the most splendid masques could afford, though 
the unsubstantial pageants " might have still remained the most profitable. He 
was appointed Surveyor-general of the royal buildings, and commissioned to make 
designs for a new palace. These designs, imperfect as the shape confessedly is in 
which they have readied us (the best are supposed to have been compiled from the 
artist’s drawings by a second hand), are alone sufficient to raise their author's repu* 
tation to the very highest rank ; but fortunately the Banqueting House remains to 
us to this day, as a specimen of the style of the whole, of whidi it was the only por- 
tion erected. The very extent of the space to be covered would have alarmed, 
or at least bewildered, any ordinaiy architect. In Jones’s plans the extenor 
buildings measured eight hundred and seventy-four feet on the east and west 
sides, and one thousand one hundred and fifty-two feet on the north and south. 
WitW these were to be no less than seven courts. Two the rides ere here 
shown. The Banqueting House was commenced in 1619# a^ completed in shout 
two years. Itsentirecost was seventeen thousand pounds. It will surprise many of 
our readers to know what was the amount of the architect’s resauneration for his 
labours whilst engaged upon what, if completed, would have faoen the grsodist 
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;]>fpduction of modem architecture^ He was allowed^ it appears, eight ahilUags 
aftd fourpence a day as surveyor, and forty-six pounds per year for house-rent, 
a clerk, and other incidental expenses ; Nicholas Stone, master-mason,*’ being 
paid four shillings and tcnpence the day.” The King's extravagance prevented 
the prosecution of these designs beyond the erection of the Banqueting House, 
and his son Charles, with full appreciation both of the work and of the author, 
was too busily engaged in the impossible task of building up a despotism m 
England to find money or time to raise palaces. So there the matter rested, 
and Inigo Jones turned with a sigh from the contemplation of that glorious work, 
which would have given a new magnificence to the world, to invent new masques 
for a comparatively insignificant portion of it, Charles and his young consort. 

James died at his favourite residence, Theobald’s, on the 27th of March, 1625, 
Ited in the afternoon of the following day Charles came to Whitehall with the 
Duke of Buckingham, where he was proclaimed. Whitehall now experienced 
some change : the fools and buffoons and other familiars of James were dis- 
missed ; the courtiers were required to be attentive to religion, and modest and 
quiet in their demeanour ; and they generally became, if not more moral, fai 
more decorous * but whether that change made it a more agreeable residence 
to the daughter of the gpreat Henry IV. of France, whom Charles had married by 
proxy, and whom Buckingham was immediately commissioned to escort to 
England, may be questioned. The royal pair met at Dover, and on the 16th of 
June they passed in the state barge through London Bridge on their way to 
Whitehall, This marriage caused a great variety of surmises to be set on foot 
respecting its effect on the Protestant religion, Henrietta Maria being of course 
a Catholic. Much hope, however, was excited by trivial circumstances, and a 
general expectation raised that she would turn out a very good Protestant. But th(* 
facts proved as stubborn then as ever. It soon became known that she had nine- 
and-twenty Roman Catholic priests in her train, and that on Sundays and saint- 
days mass was secretly celebrated in the Queen's closet at Whitehall. If the 
people were enraged and scandalized at the belief of these priestly attendants, 
the King was no less annoyed and irritated by their pxesamptuous, meddling 
conduct, which in a few months* time became perfectly unendurable : so one day he 
suddenly appeared at the Queen's side of the house, ** and, finding some French- 
men, her servants, unreverently dancing and curvetting in her presence, took her 
by tho hand and led her into his lodgings, locking the door after him, and shutting 
out all save only the Queen. Presently upon this mytLord Conway called forth 
the French Bishop and others of that clergy into St Paxk, where he told 

them the King’s pleasure was, all her Majesty’s serveKlp of that natkm, men and 
women, young and old, should depart the kingdom ; together^with the reasons that 
eitfoieed his Majesty so to do.” The Bishop 4oaA nmidi npon it** hnt 
at last silenced hy the remark that England wcuUkted force enough to eonxey 

him hence The women howled and lomests^i nilif they hod hMi 

to exeeutum, but all in vain, for the yeomen of the guards hyfthnt Lords 
appointment thrust them and all their country's folk «ai of 
aad kidud the doow after them. It ie said eleo the <|iiee(% jlilkMae 
the dedga, gnm eery impetiea«k end hMfce the glpn 

• HciiiU DfilM, k «U. pb 108 , 
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siBbei&eft h&t nge h m,pp6BMeA, and the Kihg ikid ahe, uiwe lihey Wctttt l 4 |fether 
te Moiieiioh, have been Teiy joeimd together.”* The aaia^ day the Kin^ went to 
SmneNet Honae^ where the French were temporarily afcommodntedi aiidf 
addrenaing them in a conciliatory^ yet manly and dignified maimer, pvayed 
them to pardon him if he sought his own case and safety/’ and concluded by 
informing them that he had ordered his treasurer to reward every oile of tbedi 
for his year’s service. Accordingly, on the following day, there Was distributed 
among them money and jewels to the value of about 93,000/. A few of the 
more useful sad humble order of domestics wore allowed to remain with the 
Queen ; the rest were shipped ojT from Dover a few days after. The business 
was not yet entirely concluded. Charies was soon informed that the gallant, 
witty, splendid, and p^fligate” Marshal Bassompidrc desired audience of 
him at Whitehall — of course to obtain explanations This audience was 
reftised at first, but ultimately the Marshal was admitted privately to the 
King's presence. The latter then explained the real provocation he had 
received, but grew so warm in the dkeuBsion, that he abruptly cried out. 
Why do you not execute your commiBsion at once, and declare war 
against me?” " I am not a herald to declare war/’ was Bassompkrs’s 
happy reply, ** but a marshal of France to make it when declared.” The 
Ambassador's conduct at another period of their meri^ting was equally cha- 
racterised by wit, presence of mind, and a dignified consciousness of his 
position as the representative of a great monarch, which nothing could dis- 
turb. I witnessed there/’ writes Bassompidre himself, an instance of great 
boldness/ not to say impudence, of the Duke of Buckingham, which was, that, 
when he saw us the most heated, he ran up suddenly and threw himself between 
the King and me, saying, 1 am come to keep the peace between you two.” 
** Stcenie,’' as James had delighted to call him, most probably wished to hear 
what was passing ; but the Marshal at once took off his hat, intimating thetel^ 
that it was no longer an audience, but a private conversation. The reprbof waS 
the move exquisite, that Butkingham had not thought it necessary to take off Us 
hat before his sovereign. Ultimately Charles gave way, and conceded that his 
wife should be allowed one French bishop and twelve French priests (noae of 
them to be Jesuits), with numerous other French attendants. A more momentous 
struggle now engaged the King’s attention, and one in which he was destined to be 
atill less successfid. The intervals of the great contest between the King and the 
Parliament aere not altogether destitute of events that showed how much Chatles 
^ight have added to the glory of his country, had he limited his notfons of thh 
^^fily prerogpitive by a due consideration of the social change that rendeted it 
^possible that England should be governed by the Stuarts as by the Tudorst His 
patronage eff the arts is an honour to his memory; and we may Judge, ftom #liat 
ke did under Mch uti&voUrable cixeiunstances, how much he would have done it 
^ wealth and his energies had not been absorbed m the eonflict vnth his people. 
^ The amaaementa of hia court,” says the Bev. Mr. Gilpin, were a model ii/t 
^I^ganee to all EniOpO, and his cabinets were the racoplaclas imfy df Whit Will 
^^uisita a ami eculptnre; none but men of the ffme meiit KmilA 

«acotifagmnMt flam Idmi and «ose rnhmimiAyr The eaUnoMae 4f Ae 
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pdaofi, designed by Inigo Jones for Prince Henty, which was erected about the 
centre of Whitehall^ running across from the Thames towards the Banqueting 
House, and fronting westward to the Privy Garden, was perhaps the richest room 
in the world in works of art. To Henry VIIl.*s original collection had been 
added a separate one, begun by Prince Henry; but Charles himself was the 
principal author of its almost incalculable treasures. He bought the cabinet of 
the Duke of Milan, then considered the most valuable in Europe, entire ; for 
which he paid 18,000/. The Cartoons of Bafaelle were obtained in Flanders 
through the agency of Rubens Fresh additions were also continually made 
either by purchase, or by gift to the King, than which nothing could be more 
ac^^table. The cream*' of the collection was at Whitehall, which contained 
hundred and sixty pictures, including twenty-eight by^ Titian, eleven by 
Clffnreggio, sixteen by Julio Romano, nine by RafaClle, four by Guido, and 
seven by Parmegiano. Rubens* introduction to Charles 1. was as an ambassador, 
and his success in the mission which had been intrusted to him was complete 
and in every way satisfactory. The King, indeed, held the painter in high 
esteem, and commissioned him to paint the ceiling of the Banqueting House. 
For this work Rubens received 3000/. With regard to the amusements of hu 
court, they certainly deservc'd the praise Mr. Gilpin bestowed upon them. They 
were as magnificent as those of James, and in a thousand times better taste. A 
description of one of these exhibitions, which was presented before the King, 
Queen, and Court, at Whitehall, in 1633, by the members of the inns of court, 
will best illustrate the magnitude of this change. It consisted of a masque and 
an anti-masque. The first was arrayed and marshalled after the fashion of a 
Roman triumph, the figures composing which consisted of the comeliest men in 
England, dressed in the most splendid and becoming costume ; the dresses, the 
chariots, and steeds were covered with ornaments of gold and silver, and blazed 
in the light of countless torches, while the whole solemn procession moved with 
measured steps to accompanying bands of music. No pupjiet or impersonation, 
whether of the classical, allegorical, or romantic world, intruded to mar the 
chasteness of the exhibition, — all was real, modem, and of the choicest and 
happiest selection. 

It is with regret that we turn from these pleasant reminiscences of Whitdisll 
and its accomplished owner to the darker events with which it is so permanently 
associated in our minds As if utterly unconscious of the strength of the hostility 
he was evoking in England, Charles in some respects wantonly provoked a similar 
hostility in Scotland. Thus, for instance, in 1639 (but a few months after a 

pacification*’ between him and the Scots, concluded whilst both pairties were in 
armed array, and on the very eve of hostilitias)» when the Scottish parliameat ksd 
been prorogued to prevent its carrying certain measures into affeet whkdi 
have made it more independent of the royal authority, he rudely beck ndtki- 
out audience the noblemen who came as its deputies from Scotland to Weft npnn 
him ; and when he did give permission to the Covenanters to saipd np some nf 
their number to vindicate their conduct, he seised one of iheiii» the ef 
don, the moment he arrived* and sent him to the Tower ; on aecMn|ef 
signed* wfth other lords of the Oovena^ti a letter to the Kmg qf 
his protection— this letter, be it observ^haytug been writtab jliwiW 
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fication.*’ The Scottiah lords immediately complamed of this arrest as'b^iblatioii 
of the law of nations, and the Duke of Hamilton, one of the King^s pai^l^Miured 
'him that, if Loudon were proceeded against capitally, Scotland was for ei^ lest. 
Charles, however, was determined upon his execution. Sir William Balfour/* 
says Oldmixon^ in a very interesting passage, which wo transcribe, Governor 
of the Tower when Loudon was committed, some days after reemved a warrant 
firom the King for the beheading that lord the next day within the Tower, for fear 
of any disturbance if it had been done openly on the hill. The lieutenant, who 
was at cards with Loudon, changed countenance, and, holding up his hands in 
amazement, showed his lordship the warrant; who said to him, 'Well, Sir, you 
must do your duty ; I only desire time to make a settlement on seme younger 
children, and that you will let my lawyer come to me for that end to which 
Balfour consented ; and the lawyer carried away with him a letter to the Marquis of 
Hamilton, informing him of the matter, and telling him he was a Scotchman, and 
must answer it to his country. Balfour followed the lawyer to the Marquis, 


whom they could not presently find, it being night ; at last they found him at 
Lady Clayton’s, and having delivered him the X^ord Loudon’s letter, which 
Balfour further explained, the Marquis took Sir William with him to Court, not 
staying for his coach, and desired admittance about business of very great im- 
portance to his Majesty. He was told the King and Queen were in bed, and had 
gn en positive orders not to admit any one. The Marquis in vain insisted on 
his own right as one of the lords of the bedchamber, and the right of the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, especially when he had any state prisoner ; upon which Sir 
William knocked at the King’s bedchamber-door, which being opened unto him, 
ho fell upon hin knees, and having just mentioned the warrant, his Majesty 
stopped him, saying, ' It shall be executed.* Upon which the Marquis enters, 
and, falling on his knees, humbly expostulates with the King concerning it. The 
Queen expressed great displeasure at the intrusion, but the Marquis, taking her 
up short, let her know she was a subject as well as himself; and that the business 
ho came about was of the highest concernment to his Majesty, to herself, to the 
aholc nation, and to himself in particular. • • ♦ ♦ 'Sir/ says he, * if you per- 
in this resolution, no Scotsman will ever draw a sword for you ; or, if they 
Would, who should command them?* The King replied, ' Yourself. 'No, sir, 
said Hamilton ; ' I dare never appear in Scotland afterwards. The Kbg, never- 
theless, Bwowi twice, 'By God, Loudon shall die 1’ Then the Marquu, crhTing 
leave to speak one word more, said, ‘ Sir, I desire your Majesty to lookout to 
wother home, to within four-and-twenty hours there will not he one stone of 
^itehall left upon another.’ This touched the King more than all the ai^ 
®entB of pi^, justice, or distant danger. He called for the warrant, tore it, a nd 
biased the Marquis and lieutenant somewhat tuddonly.’’ Swift, tarUd, sM 
gloomy now rolled on the stream of events : Parliament again aesemUed e> the 
13th of April in the Mowing year, with Hampden, Pym, and Cromwell 
ihs members^ and the diacusaion and redresa of the pubhe gneTsnoes ome inetfB 
*“g»ged their attention. UnUught hy all that ^ 

Ctolc sent to Owm. on the eighth day of thttb ritti^ to thaB^jJMto 

Home, then himmdf ; ft wonld have neon hs^tr m aam 

*^1^ King^ spiilimttMtt on thia ^ioeetinii. was the I^ird^Keeper Vfimh, ihai twry 
whose Spoafcet (rf' Aa Honm of Coasmaia, hod lady «lie.def 
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been imkr their ocmeideratioii. and been oendenmeB. Hue Mum new told 
tfuipR theft jth^y ought to remember that Parliaments were called fer obtainiiig of 
■ewijance andeupplies of money. When you have voted these/* said he^ **his 
Majesty will give you scope and liberty to present your just grievances, and then 
he will hear them with a gracious car.’* It is surprising that the King^ with all 
bis shrewdness, should have understood so little the character of the diief men in 
tWrt Parliament as to suppose that they would listen to such language with any 
other fiseliug than contempt : there were evidently but two modea of dealing with 
tham^the one, to yield honestly what they demanded ; the other, to overpower 
them by direct force. Finding this appeal utterly ineffectual Charles sent thorn 
VMgous messages to the same purpose ; but the Commons continued their course, 
investigating all the great public grievances. At last hft saw that all hia efforts 
to obtain supplies without a redress of those grievances, which he was determined 
not to grant, were useless ; s6 he again dissolved the Houses. The circumstances 
attending this dissolution were very striking. The King had been told on the 
previous evening that if the Commons sat another day they would pass such a 
vote against ship-money as would not only destroy that revenue, but also other 
brauchea of the King’s receipts. To prevent this most undesirable consummation 
Charles hit upon a characteristic expedient. Before eight on the following 
morning he sent his secretary, Windebank, to the house of Seijeant Olauvil, the 
Speaker, in Chancery Lane, with a command to bring him to Whitehall. This 
was done ; and when the Commons met, they were Bur})ri8cd for some time at 
the absence of their Speaker; but the secret was explained when they wore 
summoned to the Upper House to hear the sentence of dissolution read. 
Could Charles have looked into the hearts and minds of some of the men who 
quitted his presence on that day in silence, he could not have been otherwise 
than startled at the danger of the course he was pursuing : so great an 
amount of moral and intellectual power was perhaps never before or since 
embarked at one time in^ the popular cause as he must there have witnessed in 
array against him ; and from men, prepared themselves to encounter every danger, 
even to the block and the axe, in the event' of their failure, he must also hare 
perceived how little indulgence he ought to anticipate if matters proceeded to 
extremities nd ht was unsuccessfuL Extraordinary revelataons into men’s 
minds ftfid motives, however, were denied to him, and the ordinary he 
or wse nmble rightly to appreciate. So he dissolved the parHamut, lit^e 
thinMng that it would be the last he would be permitted to have uy sndi 
•euftfol over. The famous Long Parliament was summoned in the cMIOb the 
■eme year, and the scones whicdi composed the last act of the great d rage 
panted on in rapid succession. Strafford and Laud, the King’s mteiftiUMijl weie 
tegpeathedt and the former beheaded; and the King's prefogathte of taShg ^ 
diarnrrng parliaments when he pleased was effeetua&y put an tend to by * ^ 
for making them triennial, and by making the iasae of the writs iiapdieri ra *^ 
particular parties at fixed periods. Here the King endeavoured to stepthe progr^ 
of the Commons: another lecture was read to them in WhitehaB, but not ^ , 
Isaa did he fiwd himself compelled to give way. The war now grew moie and ai^ | 

immiamt. Ctetlm27thofDeoember,1641,after aday of 

by CharWa attempt to put Ckdoiml Lunsford, a desperate aqMfarHaffte<tea!te»hd^^ 

govemorahip of the Tower, the traia-bands of Weataednater and MMrWiaaT wars 
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tx wn man d ed by CWlei Ao giwad fl>e PalaGe> and from that time ene^twoeom- 
puieii •were left on dul^ Bigbt and day. On the 4tii of iTaimaty he {^vcu** ieja 
May, unhappily, a juit oocaibn for aU men to think diat thdr Mure tind jea- 
louMMS were not cangelesa.*' He apent the preceding erening in making jpepasa- 
tkms of a veryngnificant character. Arms were brought from the Tower teethe 
Polaee, where a table was spread for the entertainment of a band of young hol^ 
headed men, who were ready to proceed to any extremities. That very day he 
went to take into custody five of the most obnoxious members of tiie House of 
Comanons, who, being timely warned, avoided the house an obedience to its oideis. 
A week later Charles left Whitehall, with his Queen, chUdren, and entire court, and 
removed .to Hampton Court. When he again beheld the walls of his favourite home, 
it was as a prisoner at St. Jameses, waiting his trial and execution. The war, 
as is well known, broke out in the same year, 1642. Whitehall was now seised by 
the Parliament ; who in 1645 ordered the boarded masque house,*’ an immense 
room built by Charles for these exhibitions, to be pulled down, and that ** all 
such pictures and statues*' as were at York House,” as were without any 
superstition,'* should be forthwith sold, for the benefit of Ireland and the 
North. The superstitious pictures appear to have been those which contained 
representations of the second person of the Trinity, or of the Virgin Mary $ ^ese 
were to be burnt. Wc pass now to the last scene of all.** The King was 
sentenced to death on the 27th of January, 1649, and on the morrow, being a 
Sunday, the commissioners of the High Court of Justice, which had decided 
his fate, kept a solemn fast in the chapel of Whitehall. On Monday ho was 
to die. ‘ About two hours before daybreak of that eventful morning, Charles 
rose, and dressed himself with more than ordinary care. At ten o’clock Colonel 
Hacker came to conduct him to the scaffold, and, tapping softly at the door, said 
all was ready. The door was opened with difficulty by Herbert, who was in 
attendance upon the King, and who was completely unnerved by the terrible 
event. When Hacker entered he was as pale as Charles himself, and his voice 
faltered. They went together from St. James’s to Whitehall, the King walking 
erect and very fast, having Bishop Juxon on his right hand, and Colonel Tomlinson 
on his loft* Behind came a guard of halberdiers, and some of Charles's own 
gentiemen and servants, bare-headed. At the end of the Park Charles Mftered 
Whitdballi and passed throngb the long gallery into his fiivouiite eildnet- 
chambw>,p> loagoTp plasl cohered with the pictured weidih that he had lavished 
upon its wiOSk Us was delayed hsfe for some tiine, the scaffold not hehig l|uite 
mdy ; he spent the interval in prayer. About noon he took the al^^ 
nient of a glase rfdaret and a pieee of bread; soon after which he teerivai the 
final sttiSpLmonB ftoii^ Colonel Hackea Attended by Juxan# CWflliel Tosdiiison, 
Colonel he pnssed through the 3Bisqnetia#Hti^ to 

the soiAM widoh wma covered ynthi black. The axe lay on the hlosifc^lit the 
midst ckf Jti, A .sensiderable numbev, of fbot and horse ndldiers weld llWticHnBd ms 
ell sides, beyond whom were vast multitudes of spectators. Perceiving that the 
people were too distant to hear what he might say, he address^ himself to the 
gen tleme n on the s caffold- Among other remarks he said, pointing to Bishop 
Juxon, There is a good man that will bear me witnou that 1 have fergiven all 
the wnrid^ and y r r”! * tisose in particular that have been the cinef eansesi^of my 
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death.*’ He told them that thqr would never have peace till they gave his wm 
and BucceMor his due. He still adhered to his old principles of sovereignty^ and 
assured them that the people ought never to have a Am in the government, 
that being a thing nothing pertaining to them while, with an apparent incon- 
sistency, be added that he died the martyr of the people** While he was speaking, 
mne of the gentlemen on the scaffold touched the edge of the axe. Hurt not the 
axe,** said the King, that may hurt me.*' He declared that he died a Christian 
according to the profession of the Church of England, as he found it left by his 
father. Addressing himself to Colonel Hacker, he said, Take care that they do 
not put me to pain.” Two men in disguises and vizors stood by the block ; to one 
of diese he said, I shall say but very short prayers, and then thrust out my 
hand for the signal.” Beceiving his nightcap from Bishop Juxon, he put it on, 
asking the executioner at the same time, ** Does my hair trouble you 7” And he 
then, with the aid of the headsman and the Bishop, put it all up under his cap. 
Thus prepared, he turned to Juxon, saying, I have a good cause and a 
gracious God on my side.” You have now,” returned Juxon, " but one stage 
idoro ; the stage is turbulent and troublesome, but it is a short one ; it will soon 
(OimilCT you a very great way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven.” The 
sentence was, I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
wkkft^'ho disturbance can be.” He now took off his cloak, and gave his George 
to Juxon, with the single but emphatic word Remember then stooped to the 
block, and in a few seconds had ceased to exist. 
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1653, Cromwell resided at Whiteliall, and when he haddaished that extraorduiary 
act he returned with the keya of the house in his podcet t6 his lodging in the 
palace. On the 10th of July following, the Little or Barcbones Parliament met in 
the council-chamber of Whitehall ; and the members being seated round the 
counoil-table, and Cromwell and his officers standing near its centre, the lord- 
general made a long and devout speech, showing the cause of theit being 
together, and explaining why he had dismissed the late Parliament. A friendly 
biographer says, '"This speech was pronounced in so excellent a manner as 
sufficiently manifested (as the lord-general himself was thoroughly persuaded) 
that the spirit of God acted in and by him.”'*' When he had concluded, he 
delivered to them an instrument in writing, whereby he intrusted to them, with 
the consent and advice of his officers, the supreme authority and government of 
the Commonwealth. Commending them to the grace of God, he then retired 
with his officers. Their subsequent meetings took place in the parliament- 
house as usual. Five months after, having failed to satisfy Cromwell, they were 
induced to dissolve themselves, and surrender their trust to him from whom they 
had received it. Cromwell was now made Lord Protector, and on the 16th of 
December he proceeded from Whitehall to the Chancery Court, where the 
Great Seal of England was formally delivered to him, amidst groat ceremony 
and magnificence. From the Court he returned in state to the Banqueting House, 
the Lord Mayor carrying the sword before him, the soldiers shouting, and the 
ordnance firing. The Boyalists and Bepublicans were each alike dissatisfied 
with these arrangements ; and members of both parties, it is melancholy to add, 
sought to get rid of Cromwell by assassination. Indeed plots of this kind were 
so frequent that the Protector had found it necessary to have spies in all 
directions. By their agency it was discovered in 1656 that a republican officer 
of the name of Syndercombe had arranged to murder Cromwell on one of his 
journeys from Whitehall to his favourite residence at Hampton Court. Synder- 
combo was seized in his bed, tried, condemned, but escaped the traitor’s death 
by suicide. It has been common enough to suppose that, in wishing to be made 
King, Cromwell was seeking only to gratify an unnatural ambition ; yet such a 
conclusion is, at loast, doubtful : for at this very period there were men of 
honour and intelligence who thought that the restoration of the House of liords, 
and of the hereditary monarchy in Cromwell’s person, would set at rest all the 
intrigues of the Royalists by tl* stroying their hopes, and who dreaded the anarchy 
that might ensue in case ot the Protector’s sudden death. On the 23rd of Fe- 
bruary, Sir Christopher Pack, Liord Mayor of London, suggested in his place in 
parliament, that, as the best way of settling the nation, the Lord Protector should 
he desired to assume the title of King. Much violence einsued; but, after a 
debate which lasted more than a month, it was resolved on the 26th of 
March, by a majority of 123 to 62, to offer him the regal crown. On the 4th of 
April the Speaker and the House of Commons appeared at Whitehall, md 
desired " that his Highness would be pleased to magnify himself with the title 
of King.’» Ampng the arguments used on the occasion to penuade Cromwell to 
**«cede to their wishes was the very pertinent one that the title was interwoven 
the laws, accommodated to the genius of the people, approved by the suffrages 
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of pAidkunieDts. Cromwell, in iiiewev^^eelarod tluitlliOdiA not find it hu duly to 
<Ood and hia oonatry to aeoopt tke proffered itew title. Oti tiie 14tli» il6th, and 
20|fa, theeommittiee of the Home again wailed ligHni him. IVliiteloek says, The 
Pnotector woe eatiafied in hia private Judgment tthat it waa fit for him to take 
upon him the title of King> and matteni were prepared in order thereunto^ hut 
afterwarda, by aolicitation of the Commonwealth*-inen» and fearing a mutiny and 
defeotion of a groat part of the army in caae he should asBume that title and 
offieOi hia mind changed ; and many of the officers of the <aTmy gave out high 
threate&inga against him in case he should do it : he therefore (thought beat te 
attend some better season and opportunity in thia business, and refused it at 
this time with great seeming earnestness.*' Accordingly in the following month 
the Commons voted that Cromwell's title should continue to be Lord Protector, 
la 1657 an accident occurred to Bichard Cromwell at Whitehall, which seriously 
tiailt)|ed the Protector, who was an affectionate parent. His son came with 
etbwfiTiiilpiliiiia of the House of Commons to pay their respects to his Highueas, 
whmlhftMairs of the Banqueting House gave way, and he narrowly escaped 
being cmiA&ed to death. Several of his bones were broken, but they were wed 
set, and he soon recovered. This hath been a great affliction to his Highnew 
and family here,” writes his secretary, Thurloc, in a letter to Richard's brother, 
Henry. If a sparrow falls not to the ground without the providence of God, much 
less do such things fall upon a person of his quality by chance. This rod hath a 
voice, and the Lord give us all hearts to hear and obey it.*' Whitehall, at this 
period, presented a pleasing picture of sovereign dignity and domestic repose. The 
members of Cromwell's family were all persons of more than ordinary accomplish- 
ments, intellect, and moral character# and there was the gieatest love and harmony 
existing among them. His dwn diet was spare and not curbus, except in public 
treatments, which were constantly given the Monday in every week to all the officers 
in the army, not below a captain, when he used to dine with thefn. A table was 
likewise spread every day of the week for such officers as should casually come to 
court. He was a great lover of music, and entertained the moat skilful in that 
science in his pay and family. He respected all persons that were eximious* in 
any art, and would procure them to be sent or brought to him. Sometimes he 
would, for a frolic, before be had half dined, give order for the drum to best, 
and call in his foot-guards, who were permitted to make booty of idl they found 
on the table. Sometimes he would be jocund with some of the nobility, and 
would tell them what company they had lately kept ; when and where they had 
drunk the King's health and the royal family's ; bidding them, when they did it 
a.gein, to do it more privately, and this without any paaskm, and as fiasti^wst 
droll disoourBe.*’t He surrounded himself also with die master-minds of his tsoe : 
Milton was his Latin secretary and intimate ; Andrew Marvel was a froquent 
guest at his table ; Waller was his friend and kinaman ; and theyouthfol Dtyden 
was not.left unnoticed. The man who thus loved and honoured the ports of his 
country was not very likely to sympathise with the Puritans in their abherrenoe 
of the fine arts. On the contrary, we find him exerting himself to restoto ^ 
mag^fioent collection of Charles, as for os possible, to its pristine stsOo^ ^ 
purchased many of the pictures which had been sold, and amoeg tlMsik lirt 
* Egcdlwrt^ smiiUMt. f PerA|pt Politleiaii.* 
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▼dnaiblMf wovlw thatSBglttid earn rmr boast ffae CiartooBa ol^liafiMiUe. 
Evdi)-!!^ under the date* el thue refen to the eUite hf the pahmi'lihNier 
GroHKweU’B can uenturedhto* go to WhitehaH, where of nae^ yeaiw 1 had 
not beeii> and fimndit ve^ gloiWa and well fumiiked.*’ It katoudiiitgsfealiilie 
in the dteth of thhi great man« that it should be accelerated, aa in the eptnatt^ef 
many it was, by the loss of hk favourite daughtn. Whilst «k he wwe bicm^ri 
from Hampton Court U Whitehall. On the 2nd of September 1658, he wwe 
assured that his eud was approaching, and was then lk6ard» by Major Butler, to 
utter rile following prayer : — ** Lord, I am a poor feelirii creature ; this people 
would^haive me live ; they think it will be best for them, and that it will vedound 
much txy thy glory. All the stir is about this. Others would fom have mo to die. 
Load, pardon them, and pardon thy foolish people ; forgive them their sins, and 
do not forsake them ; but love and Uees them, and g^vo them rest ; bring 
them to a consistency, and give me rest, s » X am a conqueror, «wi < more 
ritaa a conqueror, through Jesus Christ, who strengtheneth me.** He died on the 
following morning, the anniversary of hk great victories of Worcester and Dun- 
bar. With the period of Cromwell's death all the great memories of Whitehall 
may be said to cease. There is plenty of matter in the ensuing reigns to keep up 
the interest we feel in it, but that interest k of a lower and less absorbing riie- 
racter. Biohard Cromwell of course occupied Whitehall after his father*a^ath, 
during the short period of his rule. That he did not suffer much by ceasing to be 
Protector is tolerably evident from his remark when quitting Whitehall A Mend 
noticed that he took particular care of one or two old trunks which stood in hk 
wardrobfe, and inquired the reason. Why,’* replied Richard. Cromwell, they 
contain no less than the lives and fortunes of all the good people of England.**-— 
Thue wittily did he satirize the congratulatOTy addresses which had been diowered 
upon him ftom all parts of the country on his accession some nine months before. 
The Bump Parliament now proposed to sell Whitehall, with the other royal palaeea 
of Someraet House and Hampton Court; but they were dismissed before theprcK 
ject could be carried into execution. A few months more, and Charles II. paasel 
through the streets of London to Whitehall, amidst all the sights and sounds of a 
universal rejoicing. Another great change now took place in the palace. If hk 
object had Imcu to^make Whitehall- in every respect a contrast to what it<had bera 
in Cromwell’s timet Charles could not have acted otherwise thanrhe did. Here k a 
specimen from Evelyn of the scenes which were almost daily exhibited during thk 
profligate reign " Following hk Majesty this morning through the guHery, 1 
went with the few who attended him into the Duchess of PorUmouth’s dressing- 
room, within her bedchamber, where she was in her morning loose garment; her 
maids combing her, newly out of her bed> his I^ajes^ andi the gattanta standing 
about her. But that which engaged my curiosity was the rich and splendid 
furniture of this woman’s apartment, now twice or thrioe^nlled down and rebuilt 
tosatkfy.hoT' prodigal and exxmnrive x>leaauroB, whibt her Majesty's dxwai iuit 
®*ceed Bora6’ gentlemen’^ ladies in furniture and acoommodatioii. * Here l<aaw 
the new fabric of •French tapeatiy, for design, tendoniess^of work, and tneompanh 
bio imifelaoii^ofthe beat pamtinge, beyond anything I had etetC' beheld;^ ' Skme 
pieoeahad VeraaiUeii St^Gkimmht^a^ end other pakoee of tlm 
huntings^ imd' landeeape^ exotic fbwhi» and all, to the life larnty done, 
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Tlitoii for Japan cabinets, screens, pendnle docks, great vases of wrought plate, 
taUMbtands, chimnoy-fumiture, sconces, branches, brasehas, fcc., all of msunj 
silver, and out of number, besides some of her Maj^ty’s best paintings.** Imagine, 
as a cefntrast to this picture, another, in which Charles sat in state in the Banquet- 
ing House, when a physician led certain patients up to him to be touched for the 
evil or scrofula, whilst a chaplain, standing by, was not ashamed to repeat over 
each the passage from Scripture, ** He put his hands upon them, and healed 
them.** Even at this period of degradation the palace possessed one great 
charm — the music of its Chapel-Boyal. The choir, famous in Charles I.’s time, 
was now distinguished above all others by the great superiority of its officers, 
and by the number of excellent composers it produced. It will be sufficient to 
mention the most illustrious of its names, Henry Purcell, England's greatest 
musician. To Charles's taste and munificence this result was mainly owing ; yet 
It is difficult to understand how he could step from the Chapel-Royal, with a full 
appreciation of its sublime strains, into such a scene as that described by Evelyn 
in the following striking passage, written the night after the King's death : ^ 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming, and all 
dissoluteness, and, as it were, total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening), which this day se'nnight I was witness of ; the King sitting and toying 
with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleavcland, and Mazarine, &c. ; a French boy 
singing love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst about twenty of the great 
courtiers and other dissolute persons were at basset round a large table, a bank 
of at least 20002. in gold before them ; upon which two gentlemen who were 
with me hiadi reflections wit& astonishment. Six days after was all in the dust.'* 
Cliarles had IMlg’ been suspected to be in his heart a Roman Catholic, and at the 
point of death his brother and successor, James, with great secrecy and some 
difficulty, brought to his bedside Father Huddlestone, a Catholic priest, who had 
aided Charles in his escape from Worcester. His death took place on the 6th 
of February, 1685. Among his last words were some that scandalised the bishops 
present very much, but which are touching and valuable were it only that they 
show that the King had a heart. Do not,” said he, let poor Nelly (Owynne) 
starve.” Charles died; and although James was essentially little better, hu 
court was more decent in all outward observances than his brother's. The 
new King’s reigning mistress was Catherine Sedley, who had no pretension 
to beauty, but inherited much of her father's wit. Charles used to say that 
one might fancy his brother's mistresses were given him by his father-con- 
fessor as penances, they were all so ugly. According to Walpole, Miss 
Sedley (ennobled into the Countess of Dorchester when installed at White- 
hall) was herself accustomed to^ wonder what James chose his mistresses for. 

We are none of us handsome,” she said, and if we had wit, he had not enough 
to find it out.” James’s tendencies were very quickly made evident. On 
the 5th of March, only a month after his accession, Evelyn saw, " to his great 
grief,” the new pulpit set up in the Popish oratorio at Whitehall tot the LotA 
preaching, mass being publicly said, and the Romanists swarming at court with 
greater confidence than had ever been seen in England since the Sufcnnation- 
Other and less objectionable additions were nmde in the same year to the palace. 
James built a new range of buildings on tlm garden side, includiqg a ebapsh ^ 
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lodgings for his Queen, Mary d'Este. The embroidery of her Majesty's bed 
cost SOOO/., and the earving about the chimney«*pieoe, by GKbbons, wai^JMT^ 
.Evelyn, incomparable." Statues of white marble, and an altar-piece by Yerrio, 
decorated the chapel. Blind as his &ther had been to all the signs of the 
the King would not be content without rushing into conflict with the fmtple; 
and though his head was allowed to remain on his shoulders, the result, ae 
regards his throne, was the same. William came over; and, finding that James 
was in no hurry to leave Whitehall, sent some battalions of the Dutch guards 
into Westminster to quicken his departure: with so little dignity did he fall. 
The history of the palace is now near its conclusion. On the lOth of April. 1691, 
a considerable portion of it was burnt by a fire which broke out in the apartment 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth ; and in 1698 the entire structure, with the 
exception of the Banqueting House and some small portion of its buildings, was 
destroyed by the same element. Evelyn thus generalises the results : — White- 
hall burnt ; nothing but walls and ruins left." 

The interior of the Banqueting House has been occupied as a chapel since the 
lime of George I., who granted a stipend to certain clergymen to preach in it. 
About four years ago it underwent a thorough repair and restoration ; when a 
gallery, built for the use of the Guards, was removed. The immense size and 
noble proportions of this room now appear in all their original grandeur. Over 
the door is a bust of the founder, James I. A lofty gallery runs along the two aides 
of the room, and across the end over the door of entrance, where there is a fine organ. 
But the great attraction of the Banqueting House is the ceiling, with its series of 
paintings by Bubens. before referred to, which, immediately the spectator enters 
the room, attract his eyes by their brilliant and harmonious colouring. TheiP 
great height, however, renders any close and accurate inspection impossible. 
Dr. Waagen, the celebrated German critic, gives on the whole, we think, the beist 
account of them. ''The ceiling," he says, "divided into nine compartments, is 
decorated with so many oil-paintings by Rubens. The largest, in the centre, of an 
oval form» contains the apotheosis of King James 1. On the two long sides of it 
arc great friezes with genii, who load sheaves of corn and fruits in carriages 
drawn by lions, bears, and rams. All the proportions are so colossal that each 
of these boys measures nine feet. The other two pictures in the centre row 
represent King James as protector of Peace, and sitting on his throne, appointing 
Prince Charles as his successor. The four pictures at the sides of these contain 
allegorical representations of Royal Power and Virtue. These paintings, executed 
in 1630, by commission from King Charles I., have by no means given me satis- 
faction. Independently of the inconvenience of looking at them, all large ceiling 
paintings have an oppressive, heavy, and. as ornaments to the architecture, un- 
favourable effect; for which reason, the refined judgment of the ancients never 
allowed of them, but was content with light decorations on a bright ground. 
Least of all arc the colossal and heavy figures of Rubens adapted to such a pur- 
pose. Not to speak of the repulsive coldness of all allegories, the overcharging 
*“^d clumsinesB of those of Rubens are not calculated to make them attmtive ; 
and lastly, the character and reign of James I. could scarcely inspire him with 
poetical enthusiaem. Them is little doubt that the greater part waa 
originally executed by the pupils of Bubens, as was subsequendy the case wSth 
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fte Mrin of the Idfe of Uvry di Mcdicis* in the LooTie: edd te fhia, that theie 
fijl^utoo have already undergipno four roatorationt, the last of ^diich wm coai- 
pleted a ihoit time ago.”* 

The atatoe aeon in our engraving of the Banqueting Houae ia that of 
Jamea ll. Thia ia the work of Gibbooa, and in every way worthy of hie 
reputation. The attitude of Ae figure ia eatj, yet dignified; and a calm 
hut aeriottn and very thoughtful ezjnreaaion ia ataraped upon the well-fimned 
fitaturea and brow. Jamea ia habited in the ooatunle of a Roman emperor, a 
aomewhat ineongruoua aaaoeiation of ideaa; indeed, the only circumatanee con' 
neeted with thu beautiful work that at all interferea with our admiration of it 
ia ita aaaociatien with a aovereign ao little deaerving of the permanent interest 
that art can confer upon all thoae with whom it haa any connccticn. 

* Aft Hid Aftnti u Enfland, lu. 17 
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XXL—BEN JONSON’S LONDON. 

In the map of London, according to the survey of Aggas in 1560, Chancoty 
Lane presents to us only a few scattered houses at the ends which connect it 
with Fleet Street and Holbom. Nearly the whole of the eastern side 
otte large eneloied garden; whilst the western haa a corresponding jpntteef 
gnater length, containing a smaller enclosure, that lancoln's Inn. |n fhe 
Kign df Eliiaheth, when the militant spirit of the owners of the soil 
itself in the l)attle*field of the Court of Chancery, and the law was fliat nring 
into ^ moat thriving of professions. Chancery Lane would of necessity pavtahe 
nune tlinn an equal Aare of the common improvements of London. The gnidett 
of Ujacohi's Ipn waa a pleasant plm, with its formal wallu and shai^ aviines ; 
nod tiw revdrend 'bedchers would naturally desire that dw eye of the vOlgnir 
pusenger should took mat upon their solonn mnsings or dtoir fraqaent plml 
And so they built a wnA in Chancery Lane to shut out the gtodea. Optnv that 
nail laboured widi his own hands the most illustrious of brieklayeft, Beqjamin 
«lcnson. " His moUier, after his fothor's death, married a bricklayer, and it is 
KnnersUy said that he wrought some time with his &ther-4n>law,and partieularly 
on the garden«wa]l of Lincoln’s Inn, next to Chancery Lane.” This ia Aubrey's 
noeonnt; and theiU can be no doubt of the foot of Jonson^a early oecupMi^ 
But the young bricklayer bad been building up something better than the 
guden-wall of Lincoln’s Inn. He had raised for himself an edifleo 0f iound 
"diolarship, as a boy of Westminster ; and whilst his mctiier and atopdhthnA 
to »iltor, **Kv«d in Hartdwm Lane near Ohtttog Cwss,»’ Ifo u*l 
J5*dyiag n^ Ihh gSMstt Ctoadsn, then a |untor matoer of ftal siiMmM isW A 
^®««4<Maiu*|Atdl'llfo’*Wtotlies’ thus ccolinttas ’•Be toto 
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ntHjd ft honortry memlwv of Christ Chuxdi in Oxford)^ where he eontinued hnt 
feV'Veeks for want of fartherthftintenanee> hein^ Cun to return to the trade of 
his fikther-iaolftw. And let not them blurii that hare, but those that hare not, 
a lawfhl calling. He helped in the building of the new structure of Lincob’s 
Inn, when, haring a trowel in his hand, he had a booh in his pocket” 

Aubrey tells the story of his going to college with a little more romanoe. He 
had not only the book in his pocket, but he was heard to repeat ” Greek reraes 
out of Homer and a beneW, discoursing with him, gare him an exhibition at 
Trinity College. Jonson's name docs not appear in any of the Cambridge 
registers; and he probably remained at the Unirersity a rory short time. 
Aubrey continues, '* Then he went into the Low Countries, and spent some time 
(not rery long) in the army, not to the disgrace of it, as you may find in his 
epigrams.” Ibe little poem to which Aubrey alludes is an address ' To True 
Soldim;'- 

" 1 swear by your true friend, my muse, I love 
Your ipreat profession, whiiA I once did prove ; 

And did not sbame it with roy actions then.” 





In Jonson’s ' Conversation with Drummond of Hawthomden * he is made to tell 
that ” In his service in the Xiow Countries he had, in the face of both the 
camps, killed one enemy and taken opima spoha from him.” Jonson was bom in 
1574 ; and there is little doubt that his feats of arms were performed befiore he 
was twenty. In 1597 we find him in London, a player and a writer for the stage. 
Philip Henslow, one of the theatrical managers in that prosperous time ot 
theatre^ .neoneeb ip’^his diary of July, 1597, a loan of four pounds to Benjamin 
JflSMBsiM^^'apd on the 3rd of December of the same yew he also advances 
- - *' opon a book which he was to write for us bo&re Christmss 

bu|^ftime he had written ' Every Man in his Humour,’ fbr Hcpslow's 
t^ieatK : aoi; however, in its present bate, but with its scene laid in Italy. In 
the * I4fe of AUeyn,’ recently published by Mr. Collier, there is a letter from 
Qenslow to AUqm, for the first time printed, whidi contains the fhllowing very 
flUlioiM passage " Since you were with me I have lost one of my company, 
which hwteth me greatly — that is Gabrell, for he is slain in Hogsden Pidda 
the haada of Beqjamin Jonson, bricklayer.” This letter is dated in September, 
1598. The use of the term " bricklayer,” to designate Jonson's calling, ie umM 
remariiable. Either Headow was ignorant (whi^ appears veiy irnsvahahld 
that the man who slew " Gabrell” was one of his own authon; or JcwmOi ^nlh 
that manly independence which we cannot enough admire in his dmmctarn 
folleaned atep>fiither’s laborious occupation even at the time edten he NW 
stmg|di'‘S to attain the honours of a poet. That he unhappily h>4ed a 
audlwditli^PBabenodoubti he hinuelf tqM the (rtoqr fo 
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never forgot th»t he had wielded the trowdL Ddcker teXlm him lie * Hae-and* 
mortar poet* Jonaon had preoiaely the miad to*pnibr the h«n <»at labour of hia 
handa to the fearftil ahifta and hatefiil duplidtiea to which the Unhappy of 
genina rtaa in thoae daye too often degraded. 

Thua, then, about &ur yeara beforo the death of ISlia abe th, then waa a 
dramatic writer in London who, though acarcely twenty*fivo yean of age, had* 
studied aodoty under many aapeeta. He waa a acholar, bred up by the «F«iw t 
eminent teachen, amongat ariatocratic companiou ; but hie bn«|i» was that of 
]x>yerty and obscurity, and he had to labour with hk handa for his daily bread. 
He delighted in walking not only amidst the open fields of ancient poetry and 
eloquence, but in all the by-places of antiquity, gathering fiowers amongst the 
weeds with infinite toil : but he poaaeaaed no merely contemplatiTe spirit: he 
had high courage and ardent passions, and whether with the sword or the pen 
he was a dangerous antagonist. This humbly-bom man, with the badge of the 
“ hod and trowel” fixed on him by hia enemies— twitted with ambling ” by a 
play-waggon in the highway'*— with a face held up to ridicule as being ** like a 
rotten russet apple when it is bruised,” or " pundtod full of eylet-holes, like the 
cover of a warming pan" — described by himself as remarkable for 

“ Hia mountain belly and his rocky tux"— 

with *' one eye lower than t'other and bigger,” as Aubrey has it — and, 
to the same authority, “ wont to wear a eoat like a coachman's coat, with slits 
under the arm-pits — this uncouth being was for a quarter of a century the 
favourite poet of the court, — one that wrote masques not only for two kings to 
witness, but for one to perform in,>-ihe founder and chief ewnament dubs 
where the greatest of his age for wit, and learning, end rank, gathered sound lUm 
as a common centre; but, above all, he was the rigid moralist, who spared no vice, 
who waa fearleia in his denunciation of public or private psofiiga^, who erouehed 
not to power or riches, but who stood up in the worst of days a real man. Th« 
pictures which Jonson has left of the London of his time are more foil, mere 
diversified, and more amusing, than those of any contemporary writer,— perhaps 
of all his contemporaries put together. He peaseaaed acombiaatioaofthepoweref 
■cute and accurate observation with unrivalled vigour in the deline ation of what he 
naw. Aubrey, one of the lArewdoot as well as the ttost crednlous of biofn^henb 
lun a very sensible remaifc upon thediaraoteristicsaf Shakupere'scomecty, as com- 
pared with the writers after the Beotoration. "His comedies will remam trit as 
long as the English tongue is understood, fiw that he h andles mene teminmn/ 
now, our preCent writers refiect so much upon particnly persons aade o Keombei t ies, 
fhat twenty years benoe they will not be imderstood.'* vThis is pbsoisdy the Case 
Jonson as eompafedwith Shakspere; but he is on this aeconnt a 'for aiire 
valuaUe authority Ibr what essentially belongs to perMa and ehMlfoa. ifo ah q pnw 
^ purposely left tlUs field uneultivated; but it is Jenaen^C ahstfoite'dDnMtlfo 
®faied with oaie^ as he ittnst be to be properly appceciato4 he peeasMs In dd 

an almost ineidhasitibfo scrim of JopiWT e Bhpsrr^dh^wcpssdftwit the Mil 

absolute eectataciy ef 'Ibe foaunem ef foeee ■eigaa,— wrhiil theMr'iein foblliilfo 
«»«»»gh foe ifori m ifostfhHi thfoiiBidniic wWwtft dhtnite fowlMlheyMM#Plf 
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iho public satixist from attacLing sects and parties. There is a peculiar intoiest, 
toO| about Jonson and his writings^ if we regard him as the representative of the 
literary class of his own day. In his hands the stage was to tea^ what the Essay- 
ists of a century afterwards were to teach. The age was to be exhibited; its 
vices denounced ; its follies laughed at. Gifford has remarked that there is a 
^singular resemblance between Benjamin Jonson and Samuel Johnson. Nothing 
can be more true ; and the similarity is increased by the reflection that they are 
both of them essentially London men : for them there is no other social state. Of 
London they know all the strange lesorts: they move about with the learned 
and the rich with a thorough independence and self-respect ; but they know that 
there are other aspects of life worthy to be seen, and they study them in obscure 
places where less robust writers arc afiraid to enter. The subject of Ben 
Jonson’s London’* is a very large one, and in looking therefore at his living 
pictures, either separately or in the aggregate, we pretend to no completeness. 
But if wc fail to amuse our readers, we shall at any rate make them more familiar 
with some things that arc worth remembering. Ben Jonson has been somewhat 
neglected ; but he belongs to that band of mighty minds whose works can never 
perish. 

We have said that Bon Jonson is essentially of London. He did not, like his 
illustrious namesake, walk into the groat city from the midland country, and 
throw his huge bulk upon t||c town as if it were a wave to bear up such a 
levif^t^fiua* Fuller traces him from his long coats and from that poor dwelHng 
in iSsSMlom Lams near Charing Cross** he sees him through a privjste school 
in St. Martin’s ’Church” into the sixth form at " Westminster.” What wander- 
ings mtfst tihe bricklayer s stepson have had during those school-days, and in the 
less happy period when they were passed! And then, when the strong man came 
back from the Low Countries, and perhaps on one day was driven to the taverns 
and the playhouses by the restlessness of his genius, and on another ate the 
sweeter bread of manual labour, how thoroughly must he have known that town 
in which he was still to live for forty years; and how familiarly must all its 
localities have come unbidden into his mind I There is no writer of that age, 


not professedly descriptive, who surrounds us so completely witli Londm) scenes 
as Ben Jonson does. As his characters could only have existed in the precise 
half-oontury in which he himself lived, so they could only have moved in the 
idtotical places which form the background in these remarkable groups. We 
open ' Every Man in his Humour Master Stephen dwells at Hogsden, bat he 
despises the ** archers of Finsbury and the citizens that come a-diuckilBg to 


Islington ponds.” We loqk upon the map of J^zabeth’s time, and 
FhmbuTy Field covered with trees and windmills ; and we iindisgtitsid jlS 
tiSs, and picture to ourselves the pleasant meadows between ibd AlcilMN 7 *gfeand 
and Idiiigton. Butt the dwellers at Hoxton have a long subugrb <9e |iWV 
they Lbhdon. 1 am sent for this morning by a frlihd to ihh'CHkl 
to come to him; it is bat crossing over the fields to Moioagato*^^ 


pteaented the attrietion of "die Windmill'^ tavern; and near 
waterman, by the wall at dto bottom of Colemim l|ltreeti 
Water Tshkard* tt|i^ 

ham to ^The^^^sle of a TnlT 
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The characteiB move about iu the fields near Pancridgo (Paacras) to Holloway, 
Highgate^ Islington, Kentish Town, Hampstead, St. John's Wood, Paddington, 
and Kilbum : Totten-Court is a mansion in the fields ; a robbery is pretended to 
be committed in '^the ways bvor the country" between Kentish Town and 
Hampstead Heath, and a warrant is granted by a ''Marribone" justice. In 
London the peculiarities of the streets become as familiar to us as the names of 
the taverns. There is ''a rare motion (puppet-show) to be seen in Fleet 
Street,"* and a new motion of the city of Ninevph with Jonas and the Whale 
at Fleet Bridge.’*! This thoroughfare was the great show-place up to the time 
of the Bestoration. Cromwell, according to Butler's ballad, was to be there 
exhibited. The Strand was the chief road for ladies to pass through in their 
coaches ; and there Lafoole in the ' Silent Woman' has a lodgiiig, '' to watch 
when ladies are gone to the china-houses, or the Exchange, that he may moot 
them by chance and give them presents." Cole-Harbour, in the parish of All 
Hallows the Less, is not so genteel — ^it is a sanctuary for spendthrifts. Sir 
Epicure Mammon, in ^ The Alchymist,’ would buy up all the co]>per in Lothbury ; 
and we hear of the rabbit-skins of Budge How and the stinking tripe of Panyor 
Alley.} At the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane was a nest of alleys (some remaina 
of which existed within the last twenty years) the resort of infamy in every sLcp.?. 
Jonson calls them "the Straits," "where the quarrelling lesson is read,” and the 
"seconds are bottle-ale and tobacco." § The general characteristics of the streets 
before the Fire ore not forgotten. In ^ The Devil is an Ass' the Lady and her lover 
speak closely and gently from the windows of two contiguous buildings. Such 
are a foV examples of the local proprieties which constantly turn up in Jonson s 
dramas. 

Before we proceed to our rapid and necessarily imperfect review of the, more 
prominent exhibitions of the social state of London to be found in Jonson s 
comedies, we may properly notice the personal relations in which this great dru- 
matisi stood in regard to his literary compeers ; for indeed his individual history, 
as exhibited in his writings, is not an unimportant chapter in the history of the 
social state of London generally. The influence of men of letters even upon 
their own age is always great; it is sometimes all-powerful. In Jonson’s time 
the pulpit and the stage were the teachers and inciters; and the stage, taken 
altogether, was an engine of great power, either for good or evil. In the hands 
of Shakspere and Jonson it is impossible to over-estimate the good which it pro- 
duced. The one carried meh into the highest region of lofty poetry (and the 
loftier because it was comprehensible by all), out of the narrow range of their 
own petty passions and low gratifications : the other boldly lashed the follies of 
individuals classes, sometimes with imprudense, but always with henesfy. 
If others ministered to the low tastes and the intolerant prejudices of the multi- 
tude, Jonson wae ever rteady to launch a bolt at them, fearless of the consequences. 
No man ever Ubouied harder to uphold the dignity of letters, and of that 
cnlar branch in wSush his labour was embarked. He was ardent in sH he did ; 
end of course he mede many enemiei. But his ftitodship was as ^ 
«amity. No mm had more fHends or more iflusWoue. He was thefotheir of 
sons, tb 'tm thd idfeetiMiete {dudse which indicated thd ndatiwe brnwaiiiii 
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the illostriouB writer and hia diaciplea. Jonaon waa alwaya poor, often embar- 
raaaed; but hia proper intellectual aacendency over many minda waa never 
doubted. Something of thia aacendency may be attributed to hia aocial habita. 

In the year 1599, when Henalow, according to hia recorda, waa lending Benjamin 
Jonaon twenty diillinga, and thirty ahillinga, and other amall auma, in eameat of 
thia play and that— aometimea advanced to himaelf alone, oftcncr for works in 
^hich he waa joined with othera — ^he waa speaking in hia own person to the 
audiences of the time with a pride which prosperity could not increase or adver- 
sity subdue. In 'Every Man out of his Humour/ first acted in 1599, he thus 
delivers himself in the character of " Aaper, the Presenter — 

If any here chance to behold himself, 

Let him not dare to challenge me of wrong ; 

For if he shame to have his follies known. 

First he should shame to act *em : my strict hand 
Was made to seire on vice, and with a gripe 
Squeeze oat the humour of such spongy s^s 
As lick up every idle vanity.*’ 

The spirit which dictated these lines waa not likely to remain free from literary 
quarrels. Jonaon waa attacked in turn, or fancied he waa attacked. In 1601 
he produced 'The Poetaster/ and in hia ' Apologetical Dialogue which was 
only once spoken upon the stage,* he thus defends hia motives for this supposed 
attack upon some of his dramatic brethren : — 

•« Sure I am, three years 
They did provoke me with their petulant styles 
On every stage t and | at last, unwilling. 

But weary, I confesa, of ao much trouble, 

Thought I would try if shame could win upon ’em ; 

And therefore choae Augustua Ceeaar’a times, 

When wit and arts were at their height in Rome, 

To show that Virgil, Horace, and the rest 
Of those great master-spirits, did not want 
Detractors then, or practisers against them : 

And by this line, although no parallel, 

1 hop*d St last they would sit down and blush , 

But nothing I could find more contrary. 

And thouid^ the impudence of flies be great, 

Yet this hath so provok'd the angry wasps, 

Or, as you said, of the next nest, die hornets, 

That they fly huzsing, mad, about my uoatrila, 

And, like ao many aereaming gnusdioppeTs 
Held by the wiugu fill every ear with noise.” 

If Dekker and Marston were tbe " wasps” and " hornets** attacked under the 
names of Orispiuua and Demetrius, he htm bestow^ the moat lavish praise uj^ 
another of hia contemporaries under the naUKp of Virgft. We believe wilh 
Gifford ihat the Allowing lines were meant for the moat illuatrious of Jonaon s 
coutemponniaij " .U ty* i« aCSIndMiiwre ^ 

wore pdatedly WlUthm to dewnribe him 

"HMt wUcb be iMtli writ 
n llUhMW jtidgamt hb(mi'd> and iSrtiSo 
YImyteU Sat 
lluh «mIM « 

Be ib<Nl}il M IMA«t Mty Wiio.||,oii^ 

Bat he spirit ^ 
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Hk leam^f^T^tin not Ibe KhooMike gloft 
That molt oonuita in echoing wonk and tenns^ 

And foooeit wuu a man an empty name ; 

Nor any long or iki>fetch*d cironmatance 
Wrapp'd in the curioua generaltiea of arta ; 

But a direct and analytic lum 

Of all the worth and firat effects of arts. 

And for hia poeiy* *t is so ramm’d with life, 

That It shall gather strength of life with bemg, 

And live hereafter more admir d than now.^ 

In ' The Poetaster’ Jonson u characterised as Horace; and his enemy, Deme- 
tnuB, says, " Horace is a mere sponge — nothing but humours aUd observations. 
He goes up and down suckmg upon every society, and whOn he comes home 
squeezes himself dry again.” This reminds one of Aubre3^ • — Ben Jonson and 
he (Shakspere) did gather humours of men daily wherever they came They 
used their observations, however, very differently , the one was the Raphael, the 
other the Teniers, of the drama VHien we look at the noble spirit with which 
Jonson bore poverty, it is perhaps to be lamented that he was so impatient of 
censure. If the love of fkme be 

** The list infirmity of noble minds,** 

the horror of ridicule or coiitompt is too often its companion. The feeliagg are 
mixed in the fine lines with which Jonson oonoludes the ' Apolo^tioal 
Dialogue 

** I, that spend half my nights, and all my days. 

Here in a cell to ^ a dark, pale face. 

To come forth with the ivy or the bays, 

And in this age can hope no other grace — 

Leave me I There ’s something come into my thoughts 
That must and shal] be sung high and sloof. 

Safe from the wolfs black jaw and the dull ass's hoof" 

The actors come in for some share of Jonson’s ridicule; and he seems to 
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point more equally at aomo at the Fortiioe Theatre. But enough of theie 
quarrels. 

Byeiy one has heard of the wit-eombats between Shalupexe and Ben Jonaon« 
describe by Fuller : — ** Many were the wit-combats betwixt him and Ben 
Jonson ; which two I behold like a SpanUh great gaUeon and an JBnglieh man-of- 
war : Master Jonson (like the former) was built fiir higher in learning ; eoUd, 
but slaw in his performances. Shakespeare^ with the English $nan-of-war^ 
lesser in hulk but lighter in sailing, could turn with sU tides^ tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention/’ When 
FuUer says ** I behold,” he meant with his ** mind*s eye for he was only 
eight years of age when Shakspere died — a circumstance which appears to have 
been forgotten by some who have written of these matters. But we have a 
noble record left of the wit-combats in the celebrated epistle of Beaumont to 
Jonson 

** Ifethiidcs the little wit I had is lost 
Since 1 saw you; for wit is like a rest 
Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best gameatenx what things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid ! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame. 

As if that eveiy one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolv’d to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life ; then when there hath been thrown 
WIlfhle enough to justify the town 
4 tat dliinse days past— wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 
Till that were cancell’d : and when that was gone 
We left an air behind us, which alone 
M”aa able to make the two next companies 
Right witty; though but downright fools, mere wise.” 
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Shftklipeftrei BeMmotet, Fhtcher, Sddeii« Cotton, Carew, Maftin, Dondbej and 
many othera^ whoae namea, eren at thia distant period, call up a ninglod fooling^ 
of xerevence and reapect.”* Jonaon has been accnaed of cxceas in vine f an d 
certainly temperance was not the virtue of hia age. Drummond, who puta down 
his converaationB in a apirit of detraction, saya, Drink was the element in which 
he lived.'* Aubrey tella u^ ** he would many times exceed in drink ; Canaiy 
was his beloved liquor.** And so he tells ua himself in hia gracefol poem 
* Inviting a Friend to Supper:* — 

** But that which most doth take my muae and me 
Ib a pure cup of nch Canary wine. 

Which » the Mermaid's now, hut shall be mine '* 


But the rich Canary was to be used, and not abused : — 

" Of this we will sup free, but moderately ; 
Nor shall <nir cups make any guilty men ; 
But at our parting we will be as when 
We innocently met No simple word. 

That diall be utter'd at our mirthful board. 
Shall make ua sad next morning, or afflric^t 
The liberty that we’ll enjoy to-night” 


This is not the principle of intemperance, at any rate ; nor were the aasociatsi 
of Jonaon at the Mermaid such as mere sensual gratification would have allied 
m that band of friendship. They were not such companions as the unhappy 
Bobert Oreene, whose genius was eaten up by his proffiga^, describes himself 
to have liVed amongst His company were lightly the lewdest persons in the 
land, apt for pilfery, perjury, forgery, or any villany. Of these he knew the oast 
to cog at cards, cozen at dice ; by these he learned the legerdemains of nipe, 
foysts, conycatchers, crossby ters, lifts, high lawyers, and all the^ rabble of that 
unclean generation of vipers ; and pithily could he point out (heir whole courses 
of craft : so cunning was he in all crafts, as nothing rested in him almost but 
craftiness.” This is an unhappy picture j and in that age, when the rewards of 
unprofessional scholars were few and uncertain, it is scarcely to be wondered that 
their morals sometimes yielded to their necessities. Jonson and Shakspere 
passed through the slough of the theatre without a stain. Their dub meetmgs 
were not the feasts of the senses aloiie. The fbllowihg verses by Jonaon were 
uiscribed over the door of the Apollo Booifii in the Devil Tavern 


" WdooDw ill who hod of feillow 

To the onde of Apollo : 

Hew he ipeike out of hii pottle 
Or the tripoi, hil tower bottle : 

All his saswert are divine^ 

Truth itsdf doth How m wine. 

Head up fdl the poor bop'dfiaharSt 

Cries oM Sim. the Wag of sUakots; 


Bo the hdf of Ii£s abuses 

Thst dte wateriag With the Masss. 

thaw dhA *1*11 ao good^ ssahUMl 

ww«s8!i«“fis:s, 
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Tit true FlieiiMftB liquor, 

Cheen the liraixw, makei wit the quicker ; 

Payi ill debt!, cures all diieues, 

And It once three seuies pleases. 

Welcome all who lead or follow 
To the OTBcle of Apollo !” 

In the Apollo Boom Jonson eat, the founder of the club, perhaps its dictator 
One of hie contemporary dramatiete, Marmion, deacribes him in hie preeidential 
choir : — 

The boon Delphic god 
Drinks sack, and keeps his Bacchanalia, 

And has his incense, and his altars smoking. 

And speaks in sparkling prophecies.'* 


But the boon Delphic god” had hie Legeg Conviviales, (written in the purest 
Latinity) engraved in black marble over the chimney. They were gone when 
Messrs. Child, the bankers, purchased the old tavern in 1 787 : but the verses 
over the door, and the bust of Jonson, still remained there. These laws have 
been translated into very indifferent verse, to quote which would give an imper- 
fect idea of their elegance and spirit. They were not laws for common bm- 
companions; but for the ''Eruditi, urbani, hilares, honesti.” The tavern has 
perished : it has long been absorbed by the all-devouring appetite of commerce 
But its memory will be ever fresh, whilst the laws of its club record that there 
were degapee without expense, wit without malice, high converse without med- 
dling with sacred things, argumentation without violence. If these were mingled 
with music and poetry, and sometimes accomplished women were present, and 
the dance succe^ed to the supper, we must not too readily conclude that there 
was licence, — allurements for the careless, which the wise ought not to have 
presided over. We must not judge of the manners of another age by those of 
our own. Jonson was too severe a moralist to have laid himself open to the 
charge of being a public example of immorality. 

Such, then, was the social life of tho illustrious men of letters and the more 


tasteftil of the aristocracy of the reign of James 1. But where did the gnat 
pamtere of maimers pick up humours daily Where did they find the deens 
essemUed that were to be held up to ridicule and reproof? We qpen Jenson's 
first great comedy, 'Every Man in his Humour,’ and there in the list of oh^ 
racters we find "Captain BobadiU* a Paul’s man.” Adventurers lihe Bahe^ 
were daily frequenters of Paul’s. Thfi middle aisle of the old catbedMil wn ^ 
resort of aU the idle and proflligate in London. The coxcotBib here 
^finery, and the cutpurse pickpd his pocket. Senring^nen here came to find 
*iiiaitera and trqdosmen to attract pufchasers by their notices Ofi the 
Bishop Earle, in hu 'Microooamographie' (1628), haa giveiM e ladet 
description of this habitual profimtion of a sami^ place .W' It Iff the 
epitcu^, or you may call it the lesser iAo of Oieat Britain. H 
this-Hdie whole world’s map, whidi yon may hare diioeim in m ^ 

tion, juetiing taming:* It is a heap of stofun ettd toep, wjith/i^Mtt 
of la^agea ; and, were the eteeple not /ipetilod* net)^ MUA 
arise in it is like that of benep# etrwitfe et 

toagues and leet It b a kiiril rif etitt load wh^ 
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exchange of all diicoune^ and no bnainess whatioem but io here stirring and 
afoot. It is the synod of all pates politic, jointed and laid together in the most 
serious posture: and they are i\ot half so busy at the Parliament. It is the 
antic of tails to tails, and backs to backs, and for visards you need go no farther 
than faces. It is the market of young lecturers, whom you may cheapen here 
at all rates and sizes. It is the general mint of all famous liei^ which are kere^ 
like the legends of popery, first coined and stamped in the church. All inventions 
arc emptied here, and not few pockets. The best sign of a temple in it is .that 
it is the thieves* sanctuary, which rob more safely in the crowd than a wilderness, 
whilst every searcher is a bush to hide them. It is the ears’ brothel, and satisfies 
their lust and itch. The visitants are all men without exceptions; but the prin- 
cipal inhabitants and possessors are stale knights and captains out of service — 
men of long rapiers and breeches— which after all turn merchants here, and 
traffic for news. Some make it a preface to their dinner, and travel for a 
stomach : but thrifty men make it their ordinary, and board here very cheap. 
Of all such places it is least haunted with hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk 
more ho could not.” 


Jonson has, up and down, constant allusions to Paul’s, which abundantly testiQf 
to the correctness of Bishop Earle's description. It was here that, wrapped up 
m his old coachman’s coat, he studied the fopperies ih dress which were so 
remarkable a characteristic of his times. According to Dekker, in his * Gull • 
Horn Book,’ the tailors here caught the newest fashions ” If you determine tp 
enter into a new suit, warn your tailor to attend you in Paul’s, who, with his hat 
in his hand, riiall like a spy discover the stuff, colour, and fashion of any doublet 
or hose that dare be seen there ; and, stepping behind a pillar to fill his teble- 
l^ooks with those notes, will presently send you into the world an accomplished 
man, by which means you shall wear your clothes in print with the first edition. 

It was here, probably, that Jonson got the hint of Bobadill s boots worn over 
his silk stockings, and the jewel in his ear. Here, too, he heard the gingle of the 
•silver spurs which the gallants wore in spite of the choristers, who had a viplMt eye 
toenforee the fine called spur-money. Gifford has a note on the passage in ’Every 

Man out of his Humour’ where Carlo Buffoue talks of the " sound of the spur,’ 
in which he quotes "a presentment to the vfoitor,” made in 1898, whiA 
the choristers for ’’hunting after spur-ttoney, whereon they srt their whole 
minds, and do often abuse divers if they do not beetow somewhat 
The prectiee i> not yet ohadtete. Here; too Jc««m ^ 

"wrought ihirt'* of Fartidioue Briik. embroidered all ov« with^frutte wd 

which faction the Pnritane imitated ®raameBtmg thefr 

Scripture. Here he the "goM cable l‘rtba«d--^th; ^ ^ 

'««^”-«theembo..edgirdle--Mid 
tinguiAedfbp. Tl» ''mirror in the hat/ «id ^ 

®»wld not tail to be noticed in PauVe by the eatmat eS wfl et 

"cut beard" wero dtaptayed to e^ery iXi 
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lip« or «n alloy on your cbin? A low curl on your head like a balh or dangling 
loeka like a apaniel 7 Your muitachioes sharp at the ends like dioemakera' awb, 
or hanging down to your mouth like goatb flakes? Your love-locks wreathed 
with a silken twist, or shaggy to fall on your shoulders?*’ 

The profanation of sacred edifices in London, by making them lounges and 
places of appointment, was not confined to the old cathedral. In ' The Alchymist* 
we have — 

** Here's one from Captain Face, sir, 

Desires Vou meet him in the Tmpk Church 
Some h^f-hour hence, and upon earnest business.*’ 

But the Exchange competed with Paul's in its attractions for loungers of every 
description. Samuel ^lle, who wrote of the burning of London, &us describra 
the treasures of the Exchange before the fire: — ‘^What artificial thing could 
entertain the senses, the fantasies of men, that was not there to be had? Such 
was the delight that many gallants took in that magazine of all curious varieties, 
that they could almost have dwelt there (going from shop to shop like bees from 
flower to flower), if they had but had a fountain of money that* could not have 
been drawn dry. I doubt not but a Mahomedan (who never expects other than 
sensual delights) would gladly have availed himself of that place, and the 
treasures of it, for his heaven, and thought there were none like it.” 

The upper walk of the Exchange, called " the Pawne,” was one great bazaar. 
In a little work published in 1632, called' London and the Country Carbonadoed,' 
the perils of the Exchange to the pocket are described as very fearful : — " Here 
are usually more coaches attendant than at church-doors. The merchants diould 
keep their wites from visiting the upper rooms too often, lest they tire their 
purses *by attiring themselves. ...... There ’s many gentlewomen come 

hither, that, to help their faces and complexions, break their husband’s backs, 
who play foul in the country with their land, to be fair and play false in the 
city.’’ 

The doors were open till nine in the summer, and ten in the winter ; and the 
crowd of loungers who came for any other purpose than to buy, after they had 
spent the afternoon in Paul’s, gave the evening to the Exchange. An epigram 
" to Sir Pierce Pennilesse,” by Hayman (1628), alludes to this variety in the 
daily exercise of those who lived upon the town : — 

** Though little coin thy purselcss pockets Ime, 

Yet with great company thou’rt taken up, 

For often with Duke Humfray thou dost dine. 

And often with Sir Thomas Gresham sup.” 

A dramatic author lived, of course, much about the theatres. Sbskspere and 
Jonson, being actors at one period of tbeir lives, must have been in tbe constant 
habit of fiamiliarity with many of the frequenters of their respective stages. And 
these were not only the mere herd of the gay and the dissolute : Essex andS^nth* 
ampton, when banished from the Court, went daily to hear the lessons of 
Bophy which the genius of Shakspere was pouring forth at the Olobo. This was 
their academy. The more distinguished portion of the audieiiOS^f|^ ^ 
who could pay the highest iwtoe— were acoom^sodated on the stiflO 
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has an exceedingly hnmouroua passage in his Induotiim to ' Oyntliia's BftTels/ 
which very clearly describes the arrangements ibr the <^tics and gallants; and 
shows also the intercourse which -the author was expected to have with this part 
of the audience. The play was originally performed by the chQdren of tlie 
Queen's Chapel ; and in this Induction they give us a picture of the ignorant 
critic and another gallant with remarkable spirit 

« 3 ChUd, Now, Sir, suppose 1 am one of your genteel auditors, that am 
come in, having paid my money at the door, with much ado, and hero I take my 
place and sit down : I have my three sorts of tobacco in my pocket, my light by 
me, and thus I begin ' By this light, I wonder that any man is so mad to come 
to see these rascally tits play here !— They do act like so many wrens, or pismires 
— not the fifth part of a g^ood face amongst them all.'*— And then their music 
is abominable — able to stretch a man's ears worse than ten— pillories ; and their 
ditties— most lamentable things, like the pitiful fellows that make them— poets. 
By this vapour, an 'twere not for tobacco— I think— the very stench of 'em 
would poison me. I should not dare to come in at their gates . — A mau were 
better visit fifteen jails — or a doaen or two of hospitals — than once adventure to 
come near them.' How is 't? Well? 

1 Child. Excellent. Give me my cloak. 

3 Child. Stay ; you shall see me do another now, but a more sober, or better- 
gather’d gallant ; that is, as it may be thought, some friend or well-wisher to 
the house : and here I enter. 

1 Childs What, upon the stage too ? 

2 Child. Yes ; and I step forth like one of the children, and ask you. Would 
you have a stool. Sir ? 

3 Child. A stool, boy ? 

2 ChUd. Ay, Sir, if you *11 give me sixpence, I '11 fetch you one. 

3 Child. For what, 1 pray thee? What shall 1 do with it? 

2 Child. O Lord, Sir! Will you betray your ignorance so much? Why 
throw yourself in state on the stage, as other gentlemen use. Sir. 

3 Child. Away, wag ! What, wouldst thou make an implement of me ? ... . 
1 would speak with your author; where is^? 

2 Child. Not this way, I assure you. Sir ; we arc not so officiously befriended 
by him as to have his presence in the tiring-house, to prompt us aloud, stamp 
at the bookholder, swear for our properties, curse the poor %reman, rail the 
music out of tune, and sweat for every venial trespass we commit, as some author 
would, if he had such fine engles as we,” 

The two great genera into which society was divided in Jonson's time were, the 
gentry and the citizens. During the law-terms London was full of the country 
squires and their fiunilies ; who sometimes came up to town with the ostensible 
purpose of carrying on their law-suits, but more generally to spend some portion 
of that superfluous wealth which the country could not so agreeably absorb. *nie 
®vil — if evil it waa— grew to be so considerable that James, by proclamahon, 
directed them to return to their own counties. But this, of course, was niere idle 
^ath. Jonson, though the theatres might be supposed to gain by this inflim of 
•^«ngers, boldly satirist the improvidence and profligacy of the squires, whom 
bo has no heritatiMi in denounciiig as "country gulls,” who " coma up every term 
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to loarji^ to take tobacco and see new motions/* He does this in the spirit of the 
fine song of the Old and Young Courtier: — 

** With a nei^ fashion, when Christnai is drawing on. 

On a new journey to London straight we must all l^ne. 

And leave none to keep house, but our new porter John, 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on the with a stone, 

Lake a young courtier,** &c. 

Jonson’s rules for making a town gentleman out of a country clown arc drawn 
from the life . — 


First, to be an accomplished gentleman — that is, a gentleman of the time — 
you must give over housekeeping in the country, and live altogether in the city 
amongst gallants ; where, at your first appearance, *twere good you turn’d four 
or five acres of your best land into two or three trunks of apparel, — you may do 
it without going to a conjurer : and be sure you mix yourself still with such as 
flourish in the spring of the fashion, and are least popular (vulgar) : study their 
carriage and behaviour in all ; learn to play at primero and passage, and ever 
(when you lose) have two or three peculiar oaths to swear by, that no man else 
swears: but, above all, protest in your play, and affirm, *Upon your credit,’ *Ab 
yott are a true gentleman,’ at every cast : you may do it with a safe consdenca, I 

warrant you You must endeavour to feed cleanly at your ordinary, 

■it maUncholy, and pick your teeth when you cannot speak : and when you come 
to iflisys be humorous, look with a good starched face, and ruffle your brow like 
a new hiW4j laugh at nothing but your own jests, or else as the noblemen laugh. 

That *■ a special gracej you must observe You must pretend alliance 

with courtiers and great persons ; and ever, when you are to dine or sup in any 
strange presence, hire a fellow with a great chain (though it be copper it *■ no 
matter) to bring you letters, feigned from such a nobleman, or such a knight, or 
such a lady/' 

AU this is keen satire. It is directed against what has been the bane of 
English society up to the hour in which we write — ^pretence— the aping to be 
what wo are not— the throwing asido our proper honours and happiness to ihmst 
ourselves into societies which despieeus, and to sacrifice our real good fiir fancied 
enjoyments which we ourselves dsvgffk 

Tmm we from the gentlemen to the citisens. The satire which we have 
transcribed is fij^lowed by a recommendatipn to get largely in debt amongst the 

rich fellows that have the world, ull^e better part of it, deeping in 
^unting-houses." AecordUng to Jonsob^s picture in another oomedy C The Devil 
is an Ass’) the dtizens were as anxious to get the gentlMml iu their books ks the 
gentlemen to be there. The following dialogue takes place between Giltbesd, 
a goldsmith, and Plutarchus, his son » 


•* Plu. O, but, good fiulier, you trSit too tnneb* 
m. Boy. boy, 

Wi liyo by finding fooU oat tabs tnMd. 
^^IhOp^books pfe oiir pnpxpp oni^oointpifbiiiidi; 
iWe )sy ’esi sptii, fbS fhomto com 
Aufi m hsrs tlw tbmi ^ 

We I 
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For if our Mtori wo ooueu them ; 

And if they do not, then we cozen ounelvee. 

But that ’• a hazard every one muit run 
That hope! to inako*hb aon a gentleman I 
iVu. 1 do not with to be one, truly, fiiuher. 

In a descent or two we come to he 

Just m their stale, fit to be cosen'd like them , 

For, since the gentry scorn the city so much, 

Methinks we ^ould in tune, holding together. 

And matching in our own tribes, as they say. 

Have got an act of common-rouncil for it, 

That we might cozen them out of rerum natnra. 

QdL Ay, if we had an act first to forbid 
The marrying of our wealthy heirs unto them. 

And daughters with such lavish portions: 

That confounds alL 

Plu, And makes a mongrel breed, father. 

And when they have your money, then they laugh at you. 
Or kick you down the stairs. 1 cannot abide them . 

I would fain have them cozen’d, but not trusted." 


The age in which Jonson wrote was remarkable for two things which generally 
go together — ^boundless profuaion, and the most extravagant demro for snddo^ 
wealth. The poet has left us two of the most vivid personifications of an insfiue 
ahmi/tnnmant to the loiiging for boundless riche* that were mvt eoumred by a 
deep philoaophical epirit working upon actual ohaerration. Sir Epicure 
Mammnn, in the ' Alchymiit/ ia a character for " all time.” The dmatii^ 
myateiiqi by which hia imagination waa inflamed haw long eoaaed to hare ^^hsi' 
dupca ; but there are deluaiona ia the erery-day aifoit* of lifo quite aa exciting, 
porhapa more dangeioua. The dolighta which thia uifoiianate dupe pw^^a 
to himaelf when he ahall have obtained the pbikaopber'a atone are atrong iflua- 
trationa indeed of the wort h l e aa n eaa of ill*einployad xiAe* 


" We will le brave, Pufc, now we have tha rneddne. 

Mjr neat .t«.H all oome in in Indian Arila 
Diahea of agate let in gold, and atndded 
With emerald^ MppUna, hjwoiBfoa, and ruUaa. 
1 T» tonguM of oarpa, doripi^ ai^ canwJa’ haela 
Boil’d in dia apiiit of aol, and di||Wd pearl, 
Apichia'diet^ thoopBjJ^ 

And I trtl'eat fooee hrofoa vmb tpoooa of aamar, 
Hialad with diamond and.c*dbui^ 

My foetboy iWJ 

OOtimoahnoms; and thoaanilng «■**»<«• W* 
Of am pre^ eow, newly cut a^ 

Ihnafd with anoxgulaite and potgaanaa^j^ 

PttridMela 1 11 aay unto my ooofc, luer* n gmii 

OoMandboakuight” 

Andihen come. iMKtU. 

of the clothing of hi* cowpgny?" -A L would g& f A 
»>ceive biidt^a fartoA*. Thi* w*i». 
l>eeaun,w*hAVA A* i 
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Jftrfolk Squire of ' The Devil it an Am’ meeft with a projector— one who 
pretendi to influence at court to obtain monopolies— an " undertaker,” who 
makes men*t fbrtunes without the advance of a penny, except a mere trifle of a 
img or so by way of present to the great lady who is to procure the patent 
But let the projector speak for himself 

"Heriiallnot draw 

A Btnng of 's purse ; 1 ’ll drive his patent for him. 

We’ 11 take in citisena commoners, and aldermen. 

To bear the charge, and blow them off again, 

Like BO many dead fliea when it is carried. 

The thing is for recovery of drown'd land. 

Whereof the orown'a to have a moiety, 

If It be owner; else the cr o wn and owners 
To share that moiety, and the recoverers 
To ei\]oy the t*other moiety for their charge. 

Eng. Throughout England? 

Meer. Yes , which will aiise 
To eighteen millions— seven the first year: 

I have computed all, and made my survey 
Unto an acre ' 

(lo be oontluded in No XXIl ) 
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(Condnded from XXI ) 

The dupe thui recomits hie great fbrtonee to his iri& 

. "Wife^Michsmeii, wife! 

He has ench plots 1 he wDl melee me e duke I 
No kea bjr heeveat nx meree to your coach, wife ! 

That’s your propordon I and your coadunaa held, 

Because he dudl be bare enough. Do not you laugh | 

We are lookiiig for a jdaoe, and all, in the mapb 
What to be o£ Hare fUt^be not an infldd. 

You know I am not easy to be gull’d. 

I swesr, when I have my mUlions, elsa 1 11 make 
Another dudwaa if yea hate not fldth. 

Mrt. FUm* You’ll hare too mudi^ I fiwr, in these Mas ^lirits. 
Afi.'l^^rhBt 0^ no such thinft wi&^wi4 mere wit 
This man dsMs the deril and an his wins ; 

He does^ by tMginok slid dsriosw bet 
He hashiiwhlgsd pisngha, that go with saUn 
Will plopii^ you fbi^ tm!** *t enesi ihd miOs 
Win qisut yoa water ten miles off 1 Alff Cfo^and 
Is our%* wUet and the fens, from Usi inNorMk, 

To thentsihllbaatiteinlilncolnsbirel Ws have view’d ib 
And rnmMf'd it whhiii an, by the aotOti 

There wlB to ijsade ssventosn or eighteen muim 
Or aok«^ sitlgum be hSh&d t io (hetsftire «hi^ 
sweet-lMH If thdh iwit d one lAMh 

More thitt UnIMm te Vi Ms* i| 

NownsmeM} Iwfllhevo'i wJudwhesst 

(If *t win heVd I* inMd 

Or la AiiML «lir t tilted 
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Bat there it another fom of the passion whose permaiieney and anireiin^ 
caandf t>e denied. What the victims of gaming propoec to themsolvcs Johson 
has delineated with inimitable humour 

** There 'a a young gentleman 
la bom to nothing— forty marlu a year, 

Whidi I count nothing:— he is to be initiated. 

And have a fly of the doctor. He will win you, 

By unreeiatiUe ludc, within this fortnight, 

Enough to buy a barony. They will set him 
Upmoat, at the groom-portera, all the Chriatmaa : 

And for the whole year through, at every place 
Where there ia pky, preaent him with the diair ; 

The beat attendance* the beat drink ; aometimea 
Two glasses of Canary, and pay nothing ; 

The purest linen, and the diai^t knife ; 

The partridge next hia trencher. 

You ^all have your ordinaries bid for him. 

As playhouses for a poet ; and the master 
Pray him aloud what dish he affects, 

Which must be butter’d shrimps : and those that drink 
To no mouUi else will drink to his aa being 
The goodly preaident mouth of all the board.* 

The line 

You shall have your ordinariea bid for liim ” 


will at once suggest to the reader the admirable scene in the * Fortunes of 
Nigel^” where we breathe the very air of the ordinary of ** Monsieur le Chevalier 
de Baaujeu, pink of Paris, and flower of Gascony.’* The cookery, the wine, the 
gaming, and the quarrelling, which Scott has so inimitably painted, are to be 
traced in every page of the comedies of this period. There is, however, amongst 
the 'Anecdotes and Traditions,* published by the Camden Society from the 
manuscript of Sir Nicholas L'Estraage, preserved in the Harleian collection, a 
story which shows us the manners of an ordinary with great truth and spirit 
"Old Jack Pinchback, a gamester and rufiler in London, came into an ordinary 
very brave and dkubed with gold-lacc, and, spying a country gentleman there, 
resolved to whit his wit upon him for that meal, and so seated himself by him; 
meat was iKo sooner upon the table but Ihe gentleman boards the best dish 
before kita: 'Soft, friend,* says Pinchback; 'in such places as these, give gen- 
tlemen of quality and your betters leave to be before you.* ' Say you so T says 
he; ^ why, they tell me in the country, that, when a man comes into an ordiiutxy 
at London, every man is his own carver, and eats what he has a mhkd tb/ '0 


no,’ aaye Pindiback, 'take it from me, *tis false doctrine.’ The getfCitmbn, 
being both wise and daring, and well enough acquidiited with tlid'IUhiebsof 
Lon^, dissembled himself; and observing that Pindibadc loved his palate, as 
soon aa the aecond course was aet down, he had the fleat hand wpoh>|fobisiDt. 

KmMmA; 'these country dewns neidter know ner 
mannets;,* He held hia pheasant for all tbit» and fod ihilMtnpon^foiflWlw* 
back sea H i d ud plagred npon him ; atiU aneweriikg tiiat in the 
heard of any eudi foduens, Wdl, dinner wee no sooner doni^ 
risssL e rt m try wH th lhe ttent ilMkl 
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must beat thee. Therefore^ if thou wantest that pioM>etuni« meet me in flt/ 
George'e Fields an hour henee, and 1*11 teach you new ethics, how to eat ymr 
own sword or mine.* Pinchhnek, seeing him so daring and r es olutii^ wound l*i fi i***^^ 
off by a handsome acknowledgment mid the interposhig of the company, 
very glad he got so rid of him.** 

Here we have the gamester and bully in his fine clothes, contending for the 
pheasant ''next his trencher** with a stout country ig^tlemiii, who at length 
teaches the ruffler manners by the tertors of the cudgeL Ev«ry description of 
an ordinary has reference to the general appetite tbr luxurious fare, which appears 
to have been one of the prevailing vices l^th in the Court and the City in these 
days. The Court, in 1593, had a most singular contest with the City; and it is 
difficult to understand how the Court obtained a triumph without something like 
an insurrection of all the Liveries. Stow tells us that the Queen and the Mobility 
put down the eating of venison in the City : — There was excessive speniUqg iS 
venison, as well as other victuals, in the halls. Nay, and a great consumptic^ of 
vonison there was frequently at taverns and cooks*-shops, insomuch that the 
Court was much offended with it. Whereupon, anno 1*573, that the City might 
not continue to give the Queen and nobility offence, the Lord Mayor, Sir Lionel 
Ducket, and Aldermen, had by act of Common Council forbidden surii feasts 
hereafter to be made ; and Te8t];a*ined the same only to necessary meetings, in 
which also no venison was permitted. And because they found great expense of 
venison to have been in taverns and cooks* houses, and withal very many and 
great enormities, by reason of drunkenness, seditious rumours, unthrifty assem-* 
blics, incontinence, and other evil, to grow of inordinate resorting to taverns and 
tippling-houses, especially for the meaner sort, they restrained drinking and 
eating in such houses.** 

The vigour of prevention was directed, it will be seen, in two quaeteaiH- 
against the gluttony of the halls, and that of taVems and cooks’ houses "for the 
meaner sort.** Who can doubt that the justice of the Common CcminA won 
impartial ; and that the tenu "necessary meetings'* had a veiy strict ooo^Mica 
tion? Yet such is the inadequacy of laws that are "made fox every degvee^^ 
that we find iu beginning of the reign of James I. that X^mdobi was one 
universal academy for goifHMnci# and gourmet#. The cooks, according to Jenoonii 
were infected with principles that in an earlier ^age of the Befonoalkn weald 
have conrigned them to the stake 

* Whew ham yon grmisy atJwlsIs thm yw 

®i^t in the more tolerant age of James, the 'maateMooks, whose atheisni ^ 
this quality be not a mere scandal of the poet) was derived with their ptoftisSionei 
hnowfodiiB from "the world abroad”— for travel was than nixomaly 
ieMsomidished cook cooks wese then persoonges that the MigMafi in 

eskt 

as g j||[ 
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Somt ha aoma naala roiiii4 witli bratlu j 

BCounto nmroar'IwiiM ; cute 0ftf«agl^ coitirdf j 
Rean bulwaik , and, for hia oater woilca, 
tie ndaefh nUnpArta of immbital croat; 

And taadutk til tlia taobca at one dinner. 

He la an architect; an engineer, 

A Boldier. a phjrucian, a philosopher, 

A general tnathematicUn I” 



[rtoPtstawt] 


Wo hate already given the pannage in the * Aldiymint * in which Jonnon ponia 
out hin learning in denenhing the rare but somewhat nasty dishes of aaeisnt 
eoohery. We doubt whether " dormice," and " camels’ heels," and the " beaidi 
of bubols," and "oiled muahtooms," would really be so suecessfal as the pe^ 
jEbrmanees of the tUaltre de cuinne to the Matdchal Strosai, who, at the siege of 
Leith, aeewdtng to Bfonsienr Beaujeu, "made out of the hind quarter of m 
sahedlncee fttty<fite^oiieartf, that ^English and floottiBh ofllDtMeti|dne1)lH4r> 
who had the honour to dine with Monseigneor upon the teadstien, eenldnet ttil 
what the devil any one of them were made upon at alL" Ae Vedl pioAliDM w 
that day, according to the reoammendation whkh Hotrdl gttea of cftie sf Aev 
in 1«80> oouU "marinate fish." "make jamea," vert "eaeelMI At 
isrtirt Ae Imngoii," w«e " pearing fer an elle," uadatetanft 
0t taeat altar Aemodeef France," enddaesrated AaA tiothua vMt'^hhaAe*' 
aiMMgea." With these Nfinementp ^etailbg uimiiBet •• tm *AdrtAs^ 
it ie lementahle to tfainh how we retrogtadsd to the'Saaom luhhetAihtirtAA* 


QiflkadAMreaudheft that hrthe hnly eht 

of the ugh df 4hHMe wht W md «NiMiaii44» Msila J 
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alDimd IB iUuidcM to it** In J owonwo flndtobMM Oob tbe 

wntennan’s house, and in the Apollo Olub-room^on the stage, and at the cafedi^ 
narj. The world of London wfui then divided into two slatnos^ tho tdbaeoo- 
loveia and the tobacco-hatenk Jcnaon has made BobadiU speak the enggetotyd 
praise of the one class : 1 have been in the Indies, where this herb grows, 

where neither myself nor a dosen gentlemen more of my knowledge have 
received the taste of any other nutriment in the world for the space of ene-and- 
twenty weeks, but the fume of this simple only : therefore, it cannot be but 
*tis most divine.*' Cob the waterman, on the other hand, represents the 
denouncers of the weed : Ods me, I marie what pleasure or felicity they have in 
taking this rogpish tobacco ! It 's good for nothing but to choke a man, and fill 
him full of smoke and embers : there were four died out of one house last week 
with taking of it, and two more the bell went for yesternight." King James I., 
in his celebrated ' Counterblast to Tobacco,’ is an imitator of Master Gob, for he 
raises a bugbear of an unctuous and oily kind of soot found in some great 
tobacco-takers that after their death were opened." The King could not write 
down tobacco, even with Joshua Sylvester for an ally ; who, in his poem entitled 
* Tobacco Battered, and the Pipes Shattered,* informs us that— ^ ' 

^ Of an the plants that Tellus* bosom yidds. 

In grovea, gltdea, gardena, mirahea, mountdOa, fi olda, 

None ao pemicioua to man’s life ia known 
Ai ia tobacco, aaving hemp alone.** 

Such denunciatiouB (of the poets at least) against tobacco were probably written 
under as many beart-thioes of real love as Charles Lamb’s * Farewell 

«< StioMng*at of the adnking kind. 

Filth of the mouth, and fog of the mind ; 

Africa, that braga her foison. 

Breeds no audi prodigioua poison : 

Henbane, nightshade, both together, 

Hemlock, aconite—— 

Nay, rather. 

Plant divine, of rarest rirtue ; 

Bliatera on the tongue would hurt you ! 

*Twas but In a Ssrt I blam’d thee ; 

None o’er praqier'd who defem’d thee; 

IiWBf dk M Mgn’d abuse, 

Such as perplexed lovers use." 

Old A«bM]r ton* ^ evenmtaatuUy lunr *'tha gnwt {dot'* gndMUjf 
nad« it, wqr anengrt «■; mdlMN m hnn ite>- 
" He (Baleigh) tru the fint thet brought tobaeeo into Ihglead, md into 
In one part of North Wilt, (Malmeabory bnndnd) it oame tnt hito 
^xhiou by Si, Walter Long. They had fint nlvar pipe,. The ordinaip ioet 
nude uM of • wahwtehell and a etraw. lharo haarilnygMadjMlMPX^«ij)r 
^ one pi^ naa b— fr™ mia to nan nimd the toUa. 9k W. Salei|;h> 
is a atoadet SipBobert royatita park, atAetni,toak*p%w<rtohMPi, 
vltUmadalheladito^t it lU ha haddoM. WUhb tlnia tMzitrdv* 
’tvunanddouafcradiaiBetotolMtohaoeo. It waaioldftriM wight !ia,aw»» 

; haaa Ml aM.af iU MNh "W nhw ’•» 
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ihi ^ scales a^mst the tobaoeo; now, the cuetome of it are the greateat We 
jiltideaty hatiL** 

]^ongit the pronuBcuoua anociates of the ordinaries and the taverns — men of 
poets upon the town^ rich dtisens and swaggering adventurers — ^there 
iftust unquestionably have been a constant coUision of manners, which was sure 
10 blows and ** tilting at each other’s breasts.** This, then, was the age for 

to give and take the lie by.” Shakspere, as well as Jonson, has ridiculed 
tbii^uarrelsome spirit, whose insolence was safe up to a certain point— anything 
short of "the lie direct.” But it was not always safe. "The retort courteous" 
might be often mistaken for the lie " without an if,” in the heat of wine and high 
feeing; and then out flew the rapiers. Winstanley, in his ' Lives of the Poets, 
tells us a story of Thomas Bandolph, the author of 'The Muse’s Looking-glass,’ 
which offers a very pretty tragi-comic illustration of this state of manners : — 
"His extraordinary indulgence to the too liberal converse with the multitude 
of his applauders drew him to such an immoderate way of living that he was 
seldom out of gentlemen’s company ; and as it often happens that in drmking 
high quarrels arise, so there chanced some words to pass betwixt Mr. Bandolph 
^d another gentleman, which gprew to be so high, that the gentleman, drawing 
his sword, and striking at Mr. Bandolph, cut off his little finger, whereupon, in 
an extemporary humour, he instantly made these verses : — 

* Arithmetic mne digits, and no moro, 

Admits of ; then I have tSi my store 

But what misQhance hath ta'en from my left hand. 

It seems, did only for a cipher stand ; 

Hence, when I scan my verse, if 1 do miss, 

1 will impute the fault only to this, — 

A finger’s loss, 1 speak it not in sport, 

Will make a verse a fsdi too short.’ ^ 


The law of the strong-hand was in those days ever ready to go before the slower 
.penalties and "the rusty curb of old Father Antic” — ^tbe law of the seijesat’s 
mace and the judge’s robe. We have another characteristic story of the times in 
L’Estrange’s papers : — 

"A genttemsii at a play sate by a fellow that he strongly suspected for a cut- 
purse, and, for the probation of him, took occasion to draw out his purse, and put 
it up so carelessly as it dangled down (but his eye watched it strictly with a 
glance)^ end he Itont his discourse another way ; which his suspected neighbour 
observing, upon his first fair opportunity exercised his craft* ai^ hayiilg gQ^ ^ 
booty^ Imgan to remove away, which the gentleman noting, instantly cmws hh 
knife, and whips off one of his ears, and vowed he would have something ^ 
money* The cutpurse began to swear,, and stamp, and threaten. ^Nny# go to, 
sirrah/ says the other ; 'be quiet; I’ll offer you fhir: give me mypniMig*^’ 
here> your ear* take U, and be gone.’ ” 

Tl^ of Thomas Bandolph and the ear of the eutpnrse woal4 he ehnoos 
rdiios of 4ose exjbm-jadicial days. Bat the earth hae hidden ^ ^ ^ 
hidden "the reeV* end "the l^t” of the sovereign justice ef 
Jomm lu* * in 'faidudoniev Fiir/ * 

lom oat *• atgcu^te Wh to the |lnie*c(|riiyi 
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moral \ritlt whiih £his song conclildM, to whose chwM the parse is t^kli nd cob* 
veyed &om haiidtohand,isTe^s(deiiui: — 

'*But 0, you vik nation of cutfmrBe^ alL 
Relent and repent^ and amend and be sound. 

And know that you ought not, by honest men*a fall, 

Advakae your own fortunes, to die above gmnd \ 

And though you go gay 
In silks, as you may. 

It is not the highway to heaven (as they say). 

Repent then, repent you, for better for worse. 

And kiss not tlie gallows for cutting a ptiie. 

Youth, youth, thou hadit better been starve by thy nurse, 

Than live to he hanged for cutting a purse 

The pifskpockets of modem times appear to be a degenerate race in compairi^ 
son with the illustrious masters of the art of the days of Slisaheth and James, 
The song we have quoted records the feats of robbing a knight of good wondiip in 
Worcester gaol, a judge on the seat of judgment, and a nobleman, 

“ At Court, snd in Christmas, before the King's face.'* 


Such excellence was the result of long and painful study ; and Fleetwood, the 
Recorder, in a letter to Lord Burghlcy, of 1585, descrihes an academy for thieves, 
where professional instruction was carried forward with that ambition for per- 
fection which ought to be kept in view in every school of liberal arts 

** Amongst our travels this one matter tumbled out by the way, that one Wotton, 
a gcncicman bom, and sometime a merchant-man of good credit, who, falling by 
time into decay, kept an alehouse at Smart’s Key, near Billingsgate, and after, 
for some misdemeanor being put down, he reared up a new trade of life, and in 
the same house he procured all the cutpurses about this city to repair to his 
said house. There was a school-house set up to learn young boys to cut purses. 
There wore hung up two devices— the one was a pocket, the other was a purse. 
The pocket had in it certain counters, and was hung about with hawks* bdU, aM 
over the top did hang a little scaring-bcll ; and he that could take out e counter 
without any noise was allowed to be 9 , public foysier / and he that could take a 
piece of silver out of the purse without the noise of any of the bells, he was ad^ 
judged a Judicial nipper. Note — ^that a foystcr is a pickpocket, and a nipper is 
termed a pickpurse, or a cutpurse.” • 

We have read the description of a similar school in a book of the reign of 
George III., •'The Devil upon Two Sticks in England.’ Impertinent pietendexa 
to originality I the foundations of your science were laid in a far higher age. 

If anything could exceed the glee with which the vagabondi pursued their 
vocation, whether they rejoiced in the name of rufflen, hooken, pciggen, abrams, 
or any other of the three-and-twenty names recorded by Harrison, it was the 
hilarity with which the officers of the law hunted thorn out, It is not sufficient 
for Pleetwdod, theBecorder, to sit at the justioe-han at Howgate on a 
and condemn " certab hone-dealers, cutpuneo. and such-Dke, to the uumW of 
ton, whereil nine worn executed upon Saturday in the moi^g;*' but M ^ 

teolt Ajy FhMirObd ApjMm SMk bwtBdVny 
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Andi^of reooitd«n. Notldng aanoya mocb t» • vqnievei and in 

truih the in which reptierea wen ohtaibed waa qot auch aa exactly to 
pleaae a cooadlentious recorder who should bring to his vocation only half the 
■l&afo' of Ri^itwood. He writes to Burghley, " It is grown for a trade now in the 
' 4 »ttrt to Plaice xneaui for repqrieves; twenty pound for a reprieve is nothing, 
uthmgli it be but for bare ten days.** The court, however, had a politic regard 
A ifw personal safety of some of its members in thus holding the halter in check. 
lAe Recorder has a very characteristic passage upon this matter : — Mr. Nowell, 
of the court, hath lately been here in London : ho caused his man to give a blow 
untbk a carman ; his man hath stricken the carman with the pummel of his sword, 
and therewith hath broken his skull and killed him. Mr. Nowell and his man 
are like to be indicted ; whereof I am sure to be much troubled, what with letters 
and his firlenda, and what by other means, as in the very like case heretofore I 
have been even wiA the same man*’ But there was money to be made 
in court in more ways than one. ''Twenty pound for a reprieve” was really 
nothing compared with the large prices which the greater courtiers obtained by 
begging lan^. In the old play called ' Jack Drum’s Entertainment * one of the 
characters says, " 1 have followed ordinaries this twelvemonths, only to find a 
fiool ^t had lands, or a feUow that would talk treason, that I might beg him.” 
'lENtfrard, in his letters to Lord Strafford, communicates a bit of news to his 
which not only illustrates the unprincipled avarice of the courtierB--dowii 
almost to the time when a national convulsion swept this and other abominationb 
away with much that was good and graccfiil — ^but which story is full of a deep 
tragic interest. An old usurer dies in Westminster; his will is opened, and bU 
the property — ^the coin, the plate, the jewels, and the bonds — all ia left to bs 
man-servant. The unhappy creature goes mad amidst his riches; and there is 
but one thing thought of at court for a week — ^who is to be successful in boggmg 
him. Elisabeth had the merit of aboUshing the more hateful practice of begging 
cbneealed lands, that is such lands as at the dissolution of the monasteries had 
privily got into the possession of private persona. There was not a title in the 
kingdom that waa thus safe from tho rapacity of the begging courtiers. But, 
having lost this prey, they displayed a now ability for the discovery of treason 
and treasonable talk. lu the ' Poetaster,* written in 1601, Jonson does not hesitate 
to speak out boldly against this abominable practice. The characters in the Al- 
lowing dialogue are Lupus, Cassar, Tucca, and Horace; and> as we bavt»#lif^f 
mentioned, Jonson himself was designated under the name of Horace 9<- 

Lup. A libel, Csbsst; s dsngcrotu^ seditious libel; a libel in picture. 

CWMf, A libell 

Xtf». Ay; I found it b this Hence his study, in MeostMS his house hens t I 
tfaepsuidltyafilieUwBsgiiiisttlnm, 

2Va Ay, sad remember tp beg their land betimes; befim some of these buMpyeWt* 
hounds scent it out. 

C€Mar, Show it to Hence: adc him if he know it 

Xi 9 ». Knowltl UshiadisatitCMir. 

Cimwr. Then*llsnAlihs^ 

Bor. ltbffwfanpe»ftcthQ<bafiffemhbini(hBiiir . 

1^. Anemblemt ifgb: tibt ’s m a pom mfk 

Her. AJiistsiianGBnnmlsir»mu|b^ 

Not tbn«h dm ttihee el 
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Tlw «lpm TutBW of 

Tfas MnielMi tifDur qfpi,iowted lam. 

Or the red eyei of etraiaM aolhority. 

Should, in a p<nnV aoet all to tahe hNlife: 

Hie innocence ia amuw ’gainat aU theae.’* 

Soon after the aoceaaioo of Jaaaea. Joaaon himaelf went to j^leoa for a 
libel against the Scots, in 'Eastward Ho;* in the compositiqsi of which comedy 
he assisted Chapman and Marston. They were soon pardoitsd : bat it was pte> 
viously reported that their ears and noses wane t« be (dit Jenson’s mother, at 
an entertainment which he made on his liberation, "drank to b™, % nd showed 
him a paper whidi she designed, if the sentence had taken dEect, to hare mixed 
with his drink, — and it was strong and hasty poison.’’ Jmison, who tells this 
story himself, says, "to show that she was no dinrl, she design^ to hare fiist 
drank of it herself.” This is a terrible illnstration of the ways of despotism. 
Jonson was pardoned, probably through some favouritism. Had it been other- 
wise, the future lanreat of James would have died by poison in a wretched 
prison, and that poison pven by his mother. Did the brid^yer’s wife learn this 
terrible stoieism from her classieal son ? Fortunately there was in the world at 
that day, as there is now, a higher spirit to make calamity endurable than that 
of mere philosophy; and Jonson learnt this in sickness and old age. After he 
had become a favourite at court he still lost no proper occasion of lashing the 
rapacious courtiers. If a riot took place in a house, and manslaughter was com- 
mitted, the house became a deodond to the Crown, and was begged os usual. 
In 'The Silent Woman,’ first acted in 1609, one of the characters says, "0, sir, 
here hath like to have been murder since you went; a couple of knights fallen 
out about the bride’s favours: we were fun to take away their weapons; your 
house had been begged by this time else.” To the question, "For what?” comes 
the sarcastic onswm, “ For manriaughter, sir, a* being aeeeeeary." 

The universal example of his age made Jonson what we should now call a 
court flatterer. Elisabeth— old, wrinkled, eapridoas, revengeful— was "the 
divine Cynthia.” But Jonson compounded wiA his conscience for flattering the 
Queen, by satirizing her court with sufficient earnestness; and this, we dare say, 
was not in the least disagreeablo to the Queen herself. In ' Cynthia's Bovids ’ 
we have a very iiearre exhibition of the fantastic gallantry, the absurd cox- 
combities, the pretences to wit, which belonged to lords in waiting and maids of 
heaoux. Affectatimi hero wears her insolent as well as her "sicldy mien.” 

was not yet extinct; and so the gallant calls his mistress "my Ho- 
nour,” and she calls him “ her Amhition.” But this is small work for a satirist 
of Jonson’s turn ; and he boldly denounces " pride and ignorance” as " the two 
essential paito of the courtier.*’ " The ladies and gallasto lie laagnishing upon 
the rushes;” this is a picture of the sce n es in the ante^ffiambers^— 


"There stands a nwphyts iMag af Us Cms. 
Pieening his dothes, psrfumim; of his hair. 
Against Us idol en|^; aadr^sUii 
like on impnftct indogua, at third 

Bis parts w a peechea tod confederate ie** 
lapaadhdtcidUMr. Jtaetherst^ 

Hk moM U eamtaUp «mr ; hMa heUan Uai. 





LOStMt. , 


At ho iroakl kin wmtf hii bond fiiAte ; 

Then wilki off molottcholic, tad it ti ijPmNWrtfa?d 
At he wore pinn’d np to the trrt% ihut. 

« • * • • • • 

Then hSl they in ditcoiuie 
Of ticet end fiMhKmt; how they nuettekepltoe; 

Wliere they mty kitiL and whom ; when to tit down, 

And edth what grace to rite : if they ttlute, 

What court*iy tbeylmutt ute t tuch cobweb ttoff 
At would enforce the common’tt leme abhor 
Th* Anchnean workert.’' 

dramatiet haa bolder delineations of profligacy and ambition — portraits in 
wlfMl the family likeness of two centuries and a half ago may yet be traced, if 
due allowances for the difierences between the antique ruff and the 
of our unpicturesque days : — 


" Here stalks me by a proud and spangled sir, 

That looks three handfuls higher tlian his foretop ; 
Savours himself alone, is only kind 
And loving to himself ; one that will speak 
More dark and doubtful than six oracles ; 

Salutes a friend aa if he had a stitch ; 

Is his own chronicle, and aesree can eat 


For regiatexing himself; Is waited on 
By ninnies, jesters, panders, parasites, ' 

And other such-like prodigies of men. 

He pass'd, appears aOtiie racing marmoset 
Made all of clothes sod lace; his limbs so set 
As if they had aosw vuhints^ act 
Without iKifm's upotSon, and must move just so 
In qpit^ of thek^erehtion : one that weighs 
His bmlh hetsfeeh hla teeth, and dares not smile 
Beyond a point, lor fear f unstarch his look ; 

trsvell’d to make le^ and seen the cringe 
Of several Gourti and ooiirtien; knows the time 


Them waa^ , 


Of gi^ng titles, tad of taking walls; 

Hadtre^ court oonumiAiM; made them his: 
Studliad the giatamar of states sod all Ihe rules 
gachjbnnal lydmr in that jfaUt^c school 
Osqttaohaiaaii. A third comes, giving nods 
Tsfhk roMting creditors^ piotesu 
Tdhmepiag adhfffSi takas Ole oossiag gold 
i^lsmmhitioD, 

That hourly rw Ids dry and itdpy palms ; 

Which gnp'dtlpa bomiBg cosl% be hurls aw«g* 
Into the ' 

With hta 

utirh wllh iTrtiii ftiii/fho hiftri 

^0imi 

uplflat 


tim i O n OSii 
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thing!. ^ there wm imi^||j|rTr~ gaUei^, theM wm tme euneit and reel 
affection. In the ooute of *»d Jenns the hire of high literatnte waa 

in some degree the salt whidi pieaerved the heart and the nndentanding im> 
tainted. The ladies, for fhe most part, were thoroughly accomplished, in the 
best sense of the word. Sydney’s sister, aeoarding to Jonson’s epitaph, vas 

"Leam'd, and fidr, snd good.” 

The epithet "leam’d" does not here imply anything extreordinary. Sydney’s 
dedication of his 'Arcadia’ to this belored sister is an address to one whose taste 
and judgment are absolute : — " You desired me to do it, and your desire, to my 
heart, is an absolute commandment. Now, it is done only for yoQ. oUtf to you; 
if you keep it to yourself, or commend it to such friends whd will w^gh errors in 
the balance of goodwill, I hope, for the fothor’a sake, it will be pardoned, 
perchance made much of, though in itself it hare deformities. For indeed for 
Boverer eyes it is not, being but a triie, and that triflingly handled. Tour dear 
self can best witness the manner, being done in loose sheets of paper, most of it 
in your presence, the rest by sheets sent unto you as fast as they were done.” 
Many an immortal poem has thus been read “ in loose sheets of paper,” with a 
tearful eye and a swelling heart, by some young Totaress who has felt that there 
is something bettor in the world than the splendours with which riches and power 
have surrounded her. 



893 loiniDir. 

It WM in the ipirit of a HtMaCiue thal''^th(hHiHgiw df the eontts of 
SBwheth and Janea were coaeeiTed. Thedrainalitf:%nt«rt|Bnmenta>>Slial:^iere*e 
eepeti^Uf-^ 

** — — those flighte upon the henke of Thnineg 
That so did take Elisa and our James,**-— 

weroopen to all the world; and the gtezt showed their good sense in cherishing 
those wonderful productions, which could not have been what they are if they 
had been conceived in a spirit of exclusiveness. But the Masque was essentially 
"(burtly and regal. It was produced at groat expense. It was, like the Italian 
Opero^ conceived in that artistical spirit which makes its own laws and boundaries. 
It did not profess to be an Imitation of common life. To be understood, it as- 
sumed that a certain portion of classical knowledge and taste existed in the 
spectator. Hurd, in his * Dialogues,’ says, " I should desire to know what courtly 
amusements even of our time are comparable to the shows and masques which 
were the delight and improvement of the court of Elizabeth." The masques of 
the time of Elizabeth were, however, not in the slightest degree comparable 
with those produced in the reign of James; in which such men as Jonson, and 
Daniel, and Fletcher, were the artificers — ** artificer " is the expression which 
Jonson applies to himself in connexion with these performances. The masques 
of Elisabeth weire little more than the old pageants, in which heathen deitieB 
walked in procession amidst loud music ; and the cloth of gold and the silver 
tinsel constituted a far higher attraction than the occasional speeches of the 
performers. 



Bacon, yrbm own rniwAiw jw iw t i n iy pog^faq, hm m my 
Triumphs.’ Hie aotiiqM 

with elsguM^ Hull 

snd plsasncOt*’ dwfeWidRHSMWOMV aninmuflliusMiMmuuiiiiriHnndinlvwilh 
iight,-^nrsofwiiiHi mmtlm, mi* 
ntitmaenrnflmttmmm im 

are Bacon’s notfans ofSM (WiflhqaMtes of a mssqo» Hh Mw ««f» ine w ri 
in rile masques of Jonsm. 

A Tdnme, not onljr interring «» Hkt mtiqimjf htt <1^ 
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lii«toiicaluN«irtkiai«iBrf|^beinitteaoath«im1geek«f Let 

oa baatOy nm the order of their detea. Upon iMt death of 

Eliaabetht Jameaf with Ua Queen and Prince Henryk aet out ftoin EdinlMii|(h to 
London; bnt the Qneaft «ad Ftieoe remained a Ihw daya at Althorfii, the aeat 
of Sir ^bert Spencer. They were here wdoomed with Jonaoa'e drat maaqne, 

' The Satyr.' The bumiIUm of Kenilworth had than peobaUy been nearly fiir- 
gottea ; bnt thia mode of entertaining the new Oonrt aoon paaaed idtd a fhahion ; 
and Sir William Comwallia at Highgate, and Lord Baliabaiy at Theobald’a, 
gave rimilar tantertainmenta, which Jonaon auperiateaded. The City waa am> 
bitiona to take a part in theae elegant welcomea ; and Jonaan*a fhme had fbtmd 
ita way into the hall of the Meiehaat Tailora^ Company, wheae reoutda tell ua 
that " Sir John Swynnertonia entreated to confer with Maater Benjamin Jonaon, 
the poet, about a apeech to be made to weleome hia Majeaty, and about muaic 
and other inrentiona which may give lildng and delight ; by reaaon that the Com- 
pany doubt that their achoolmaater and acholara ^ not acquainted with auch 
kind of entertainmenta.” From 1606 to 1633 Jonaon continned to produce 
masquea at Court. Hia proae deacriptiona of the pageantry and machinery, in- 
troducing hia veraea, are written with great pomp and elegance. The very titlea 
of aome of them are gorgooua ; auch aa, ' The Charactera of two Boyal Maaquea, 
the one of Blaekneaa, the other of Beauty, peraonated by the moat magnificent of 
Qneeni^ Anne, Queen of Great Britain, Sto., with her honourable Ladiea, 1605 
and 1608^ at WhitehalL’ There ia a poeticad and proaaio aide to moat thittga. 
Jonaon himadf thua deacribea one part of hia pageantry : — "The maaquera were 
placed in a great concave riiell, like mother-of-pearl, enrioualy made to move on 
thoae wntera and riae with the billow. * * * On aidea of the diell did awim aix 
huge aea-monateiB." Sir Dudley Carleton gave an aeeount to Winwood of thia 
exhibition, which preaenta ua with the other aide ofthe diiald:— At night we 
had the Queen’a If aaqne ia the Banqueting Houae t there waa a j^t engine at 
the lower end of the room, whidi had mothm, and in it were the imagea of aea- 
horaea, with other terrible fiahea^ which won ridden by Moore: the indecorum 
waa, that there waa all fiah and no water.” In 1606 Jonaon wrote the maaque of 
Hymenei,* to 'celebrate the poBtie marriage of two children, the Earl of Eaaex, 
and Francea, thedanghter of the Earl of Sufiblk, In aeven yaara more White- 
hall aaw another maaque, when Lady Eaaex had been divorced, and ahe waa 
again married to the minion Someraet. Jonaon, fertnnately for hia fame, did not 
write the maaque on Aat oooaaion. The marriage of Lord Haddington in 1608 
called for another maaque of Jonaon'a; which, according to a contemporary 
authority, coat twelve noblemen three hundred pounda eadi. When Lord Hay, 
whom Olaiettdan deacribea aa " n man of the greateat enpenae in hia own petaon 
of any in tiia age he Hved,** had returned firom French embaaty, he provided, 
in 1617, a great entertaimnent fbr the adtbaaaacUMF of France. The man 
oateutarioii waa nooh that, when he gave a auppef , he had one coniae fcr 
only, which wae veoweed untonohed, and an^Mfr cenraa to com^pthm } and 
wheat hone wua dmt iHfch (diver riwea when h*eiiM»d Pari* 

•Boh a eenon wee Ikri Bhrlv to bnre aoared iay coat in paedwng Jnuouru 
‘llaaq4^1fls<hfc* tCSuw mri thHSmty wmit en 
thn^SMa. Hatorterthaesi* ito pt Ba w S w ^ ^ 

** An*! 



0MuM(n dBhred to liSt'old lUAiter. Jainoii^ in 1621« would htm 
finMd tho kbtedf tif kniglktlio^ upck nfli poet ; buifjoiwon^e good seiue contrived 
to arvoidit. Wieest fixfl in dMitendom** died* in 1626, and bequeatked a 

diftrWsted kittg^Soni to hia anOceiaoi^. One altnoct of tl^ latest masques of Jonacm 
wbidi was pMented before dames I., 'Time Vindicated/ wbiapets an echo of 
that turmoil tAldse hoaUm sounds Were still distant. This, whidi was also called 
'The Prineelt Masque/ was performed at Whitehall on Sunday, the 6th of 
January, 1628. *• The antemasques were of tumblers and Jugglers. The Prince 
did lead the measures with the French ambassador's wife. The measures, brawls, 
Oprantos, and galliarda being ended, the masquers with the ladies did dance two 
contrey dances, where the French ambassador s wife and Mademoiselle St. Luke 
did dsnee.'* Two ragged rascals’* are thus described in the antemasque : — 

" One is his printer in disguise, and keeps 
His press in a hollow tree, where, to conceal him. 

He works by glow-worm light, the moon too open. 

The other sealoui rag is the compositor. 

Who, in an angle where the ants inhabit, 

(The emhlema of his labours,) will sit curl’d 

Whole days and nights, and work his eyes out for him.** 

Tills Was the age of libels — straws/’ as Seldcn has it, thrown up to show 
which way the wind blows.’’ The '' press in a hollow tree ” was no mere poetical 
exaggeration. That terrible machine did its work in silence and darkness. It 
laboured like a mole. If it was sought for in the garret, it was in tho cellar ; 
if it was hunted to the hovel, it found a hiding-place in the palace. The minds 
of men were in a state of preternatural activity. Prerogative had tampered with 
opinion, and opinion was too strong for it. The public mind, for the first time 
in England, began to want news — coarse provender for opinion to chew and 
ruminate. Jonson wrote his 'Staple of News,’ in which we have an office with 
a principal and clerks busily employed in collecting and recording news, to be 
circulated by letter. The countrywoman at the office would have 

A groutwerth of any news, 1 care not what> 

To carry down this Saturday to our vicar.*’ 

There was then, in reality, a weekly pamphlet of news published under the high- 
sounding editorial name of Mercurius Britannicus. Jonson had a right notion of 
what gave authority to such a publication : — 

** See divers men’s opinions ! imto some 
The very printing of ’em makes them news, 

That have not the heart to believe anything 
But what they see in print.** 

Jonson called the newspaper '' a weekly cheat to draw money a-nJ he sets about 
ridiculing the desire for news, as if it were an ephemeral taste easily put^down, 
and people had a diseased appetite for news, " made all at home, and no syllable 
of truth in them.” The people were thirsting for pamphlets of news beesafise 
therein theyf fonnd glim^^ies of truth. Gifford, in his criticism on this play# aeyi^ 
" Credulity, i^Mch was at its height, was irritated rather foopy im- 
positiomi it mssrjVbkii ^ ^ eemitky kept in a feterish stat0 of .^eomtiM 
expectaidon storiee of wotiderihl' ’events, gross and palpsbH ^ 

wotd, of M Ae wlu inrMm 
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Bi ^ Amex^B; and tmn prentioiw noamr h^Mb ^ «g0 

was indeed crediuoua; but jj|f^ulity and e^oaitgr aWf neaylyrtiUiedj and 
curioaitj gooa before ooipparip^ and e^mpaijm goes before difnontegti and 
discontent goes before revolt; and so in less than ^anty yea|» after Jnnai^'a 
' Staple of News * the countxjr'waa plunged in civil war. We may tease jn Jen; 
son many of the evidences of, a turbid state of public opinion. Axfidst the lwni«* 
ties and gaieties of those times there were some awful t hin gs wUeh are guile 
unknown to us. The plague^ for example^ would break ont in lamd on : the 
Court would hurry to the country ; every man of substance would follow the 
Court; all the places of public amusement would be diut; Ac voice of lamenta«> 
tion would be heard in the streets; with preachers denounsiBg God’s judg- 
ments against Ae devoted city, in company wiA i^trologexa foretelUng bad 
harvests, or recovering lost spoons. These things, upon the whole, made the 
people serious. The Puritans arose — James reasoned first wiA, and then jmr- 
sceuted them. The dramatists laughed at them. All Joason’s later comedies, 
as well as Aose of almost every oAer writer fbr the stag^ in the days of James, 
have a gird at Puritans. Subtle, in Ac 'Alchymist,* accuses Ae pastors and 
deacons who come to him in search of Ae philosopher's stone of endeavouring to 
win widows to give legacies, or make wives to rob their husbands. Jonsou 
points boldly at their supposed ambition : — 


** You cannot 

But raise you friends. ‘WithaJ, to be of power 
To pay an army in the field, to buy 
The King of France out of his realms, or Spam 
Out of his Indies. What can you not do 
Against lords spiritual or temporal 
That shall oppose you ? 

FH. Verily, *t is true. 

We may be temponl lords ourselves, I take it. 

Sub, You may be anything, and leave off to make 
Long-winded exercises; or suck up 
Your ba t and hum / in a tune. I not deny 
But such as are not graced in a state 
May, for Aeir ends, be advene in religion.’* 


In his 'Bartholomew Fair,’ written in 1614, Ae "Habbi Busy” is the butt of 
the audience from Ae first act to Ae last. The satire is not so bitter as Aat of 
the ' Tartwffe,* but Ae Puritans must have felt it deeply, for it rendered them 
objects of contempt raAer than of hatred. They had their revenge; which a 
dramatic writer after Ae Bestoration has well described 
*' Many have been the vun attempts of wit 

Against the still prevailing hypocrite. 

Once, and but once, a poet got the day, 

And vanquiA’dBusyinapuppebplayt ' 

But Busy, rallying, fill’d iriA bdy ng^ 

Possess’d the ^pit and pull’d down the stage.'* 

The literary life^of Ben Jonson extended over nearly fitwty pew*: upo® At 
whole, it vrMa•^oce■lftriUter^ He did not, like Shakspe^ 
potency W A® botiiiew of t A tttri o t ). WMgwto Aepleas^iwwltWWi 
of a port. Ui, pUw, BO dwH piodurtd Mm ^ 
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iMiid my uada DoavoM My (wbo ItBAir Um) that he lived vdfhoat Temple Bar, 
at a comlMBaker’e diop, about the Elephant and Oaatle. In hia later time be 
lived biWeatadnater, in the honae under whkb you paaa aa you go out of the 
diuzdtyaad into the old palace, irbete he died.” RebadaKbraryaoetoreduith 
rare and enrioua booba that Sdden could find there vdbmea which be vainly 
aougbt in <Aher placea. He appeara at thia time to havd lived a life of learned 
eaae, enjoying atipenda fiom the Crown and from the City. Etom 1616 to 1625 
be wrote no playa. After the death of Jamea want probably drove him again to 
the atage. Hia later druttaa are not to be compared with 'The Ahhymiat* and 
* The Fox.' Diaeaae and penury had come upon him. In the epdogue to 
' The New Imkt' produced in 1680, he hji,-- 

“ If you expwt more than yoa hid tonight. 

The maker ii aiok and aad.” 

In the Mme epilogue he hae a touching allualon to the King and Queen; and 
Charles instantly sent him aa hundred pounds. The play itself was hooted from 
the boards; and Jonson took hia revenge uptm the town in his well-known 
ode: — 

•< Come, leave the loathed atage, 

And ^ more loathsome age I 
Where pride and impudence, in faction knit, 

Usurp the chair of witi 
Indicting and smigning'every day 
* Something they call a play. 

let their batidiana, vain 
Commiadon of the hrain 

Bum on aad rage, sweat, censure, aad condemn ; 

They were not made for thee, leas thou for them. 

• •••••• 

* Leave things so prostitute. 

And take the Alcaic lute; 

Or thine own Horadch or Anacreon’s lyre ; 

Warm thee by Pindar's fire : 

And though thy nerves he ahrunk aad blood ho cold. 

Ere years have made thee old, 

Strilm that diadainfol heat 
Throu^out, to their defeat. 

As cunous fids, and envious of thy strain, 

May, Uuahing; swear no palsy h in thy hrain." 

Supported an increased pension, to which Charles added the " tierce of 
Canary,” which the poets-lanreat have ever rfnce .enjoyed, Jonaon cofitinued te 
write masques and other little poems fi>r the Court His quarrel with Inigo 
Jones, from whatever cause proceeding, is a painftil direumstanoe ; and it is well 
that the satire which he wrote upon the illnstiions' architect is suppressed. 
He died in 1637, and was buried in Westminster Abb^. Aubrey Mys, "He 
lies buied in the north aide, in the path of a^aiM pMniil (Uw reed !• iopW»g<)* 
opponte to the acntcheon of Bohertua de Boa^ with thia inscription only cm Wai, 
ina. pamnsod Munab. Uns merhle, about 14 Mm siiuut^Q I 4 M 
Joinowr«*«adddtwwdMttdf^ iMToung (iftfitwaalii iMWtW* 

who, waOdag tlMo itiM IlM gwva ww otMsiag^ gnvfi fit&M 

to out it.” 
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XXIIL— RANELAGfl AND VAUXHALL. 

It were a cuiioue study to trace the piogreH of the pubUe taste in matten «f 
amusement, and to endeaTOur to investigate the causes of the raiiety of duHUgee 
It has undergone. The latter, however, would, we suspect, be a diAcuU task to 
accomplish satisfhctonly Tale, for instance, the once preeperons os well is 
famous places of entertainment mentioned at the head of thispaper— and how 
should we explain the foot that one has Icmg since disappeared, whilst the other, 
having made bankrupts of its latest propnetois, is now about^ most probably, to 
give place to the formidable array of bricklayers and carpenters, who almadl^ 
look upon its beantiftil fiwes as their own, and baa neither listen to thi xaeliediai 
of the birds nor to the glonous harmonies of the mightier human performers, for 
the tmgmg blows of the axe and the crash of the foiling trees, which they hear as 
It were by anticipation 7 ^e shall regret this destruction, if Vaoxhall be 
destroyed, as we regret the fall of Banelagh, were it mily for the length of time 
hoth places have existed, and the agreeable link they made between eniiplws 
*ttd the genenrtiiont th a t havepaiaed awayj bttt ^ey have daime to fovonndde 
Temcmbmaoedf * mnm important dwnuiter. What reafow ot 
>®g. of Obldsmitti, tk atjtinm, bntiHll miii the {Ism j^^hnte # vtliW 
for material la Iwtj WW 

hftil but ireKdiL tfrn dlfteih hfoh upon thiislfcl (Banelig^) wwn»e 

•ttthor of the 'Bimbier* aeid pr e sent ed ^ finest sBijpd*«rf he had em 

rfnWA • fo»go«ten IjW dfllh 



Iwt centoiy, with • pleamt ipirit if exaggention, givea aoliigh «« origin?— he 
mppeMt Eden to have been hone up undeatroyed the Floo^ end that— 

"After floating many a year, 

At length it flx’d, and lettled here 

that !■ at VauzhalL 

Ilaii6lagh derived iti nanie firom the Earl of Baiieft|jih^ who about 1080 built 
himaelf a house and laid out extensiv e grounds on a of land lying eastward 

of the Boyal Hospital of dkdsea, to which it ot^^Uy belonged. After the 
Earra death, in 1712. the mansion passed into the htads of his daughter. In 
1733 the estate #as sold in lots, when lacy, the j^tentee ^ Dmry Lane, in 
conjunction with a person named Bietti. took a Imu^ of the premiaes. with a 
view of 6Stnhlishin| d of amusement of an eztel|kt and magi^oen^ previ- 
ously unfaklMn to the dtizens of London. But the dea{|fn was too gigno!^ for the 
means of Its authors i accordingly the property was divided into thirty-six shares, 
and Ranelagh soon appeared in all its aplendour The great feature of the place 
was the Botundag i buil^g which excited the astonishment of all visitors by its 
extraordinary ifta. its elegance, and its most ingenious amd skilful adaptation to 
the purposes ffir which it was built. In * Hughson’s History of Higdon.’ • a 
minute but proibk dolifiription of this edifice, and of the place generally, u 
preserved, from wtf A it appears that the Eotunda was a structure somewhat 
resembling the Pantheon at Borne. The external diameter was one hundred 
and eighty feet, the internal one hundred and fifty The entrances were by 
four Doric porticos opposite each other, and the first story was rustic. Bound 
the whole on the outside was an arcade, and over it a gallery, the stairs to which 
were in the porticos. The gallery was sheltered by a slated covering, which 
projected from the body of the Botunda. Over the gallery were the windows, 
sixty in number ; and over them the immense roof. The first thing that struck 
the spectator in the inside was what was formerly the orchestra, but afterwards 
called the fireplace, erected in the middle of the Botunda. reaching to the ceiling 
and supporting the roof ; but it being found too high to give the company the 
ftill entertainment of the music, the performers were removed into anotl^ 
orehestra. erected in the space of the porticos. The ibrmor. however, rmsiima. 
It was a beautifel structure, formed by four triumphal arches of the D ye order^ 
divided frum each other by proper intervals, whidi. with the arches, 

octagon. The pillaw were divided into two stories, the base of eaat lined 

lodking-glaiB. were plaeed patent lamps. These pflly imie w 

prihidpal support of the rooi; which, for sue and manner of constnietacmi ^ 


from vie# by the eriling ; but it be eaiBy oendeifed thsd such e 

an metjkods; eidif ^ ^ 

bew laid open# iii»ey would probably hwe eatprised ihe ^pectatft W# 

eti^ WilfcSito fa hMtbg Um to WJW? 
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or dnaiwiiliedi &CM 'wew fbnned fear ^nfeoi, with, alpoip 
montB ahqitn!^ 'Bbo ooman of the fear feeei were nppivto^ hy piecee of 
•cannon, wife iron apikea drircm intp them, and filled up wife lead. Theae loqkedi 
lihe Unde marUe pillaia. On the pedimenta, and in fee apaoea between, fettmb, 
were eight flower*branchea of am>ll glaaa lompa, which, wh« %hted, hwhiM 
extremdy brilliant Abpre fee pedhnenta were four aif^ in wood, in 
which waa a painting; and over all waa a dome, which terminated thia t i t w— 
structure. The chimney, whieh proceeded to the top of fee wae of brick. 

The band of muaie conaiated of a adert number of perfijrmgqi, yocal and inotrn* 
mental, accompanied by an organ. The concert began about neven o^dofe, and, 
after singing and muaic, dosed about ten. Bound the Botunda, end fetming a 
portion of the building, were for^*seTen boxes fiar the accommodation of fee com* 
pany, in which they were regaled wife tea or coffise and other refrefements. In 
each of theae boxes waa a painting of some droll figure ; and they woe lighted 
by largo bell lamps suspended between them. They were divided by wainseoting 
and square pillars. The latter were in front, and, being main timbers, fbrmed 
part of the support of the roof. Each pillar was cased, and the fisont of every 
alternate pillar ornamented from top to bottom with an oblong looking*glaas, in 
a gilt frame. At the back of each box waa a pair of folding doon;, which opened 
mto fee gardens, and were designed for the convenience of passing in and out 
without being obliged to use the grand entrances. Each of these boxes would 
lommodidusly hold eight persons. The gallery above was fronted wife a balustrade 
and pillars resembling marble, encircled with festoons of flpwers in a spiral form, 
surmounted by termini of plaster of Paris. This gallery also contained forty-seven 
boxes, lighted like those below. At the distance of twelve boxes from the orchestra, 
on the right hand, was the Prince’s box, for the reception oS any of the BoyU 
Family. It was elegantly hung with paper, and ornamented in the front ^fe 
the Ftince of Wales’s crest. The great ceiling of fee Botunda had a stone- 
coloured ground, on which, at proper intervals, were oval panels, wife paintinga 
of celestial figures on a sky-blue ground. Festoons of flowers, efeer 
omaments. connected the panels wife some of a sm^jpUer sixe and of a svtftt 
form, on which were arabesque omaments in stone colour, on a d*"k-brown 
ground. From the cefling hung twepty-three chandelieti!, tW9 cirelesi safe 
ebandriier ornamented wife a ^ eoronet, and feg ea^es contained in sevyaltpen 
bell lamps. Twenty chandAieif were in fee external ein% and eiifet Ifeq 
internal. Op fee whole, it might have been aaid of ISenehii^ feat it traa (gw 
of those public places of entertawment for convenience, deganea. aw gmodiWf 


UDiurpaMieds 

The Botunda was fisat opened on fee Sfe of April, 174$, wife | ||fe^ hqgfe. 
fut, a apeciea of entertainment tl^ af^M^ 

Parliameat, ea detrimental to aociety. |f(miag concertf jrsps fjao jnrw m 
•oiae time atBiaalnd^ eem i al ln g eidaftir nf stj i ecti u my dJrto*^ 
porfennaaemof anaweeriflnal and 

duced. We lesnfeam^ ' <akRitlflinan,> If ‘ " — * 

«fM»y, '‘At ■ ■■ 
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Motiftod of the femiuite eetcluMi and gleet oompoBed by the amt ^ emioeat 
mottem of the latt and pretent age» by a contiderable miiDber of tm tbett vocal 
and iaatmmeiital performen. The choral aad inttnimental parts were added^ to 
give the tetchet and gleet their proper effect in to large an amphitheatre ; being 
competed fer that purpose by Dr. This eminent musician had married 

a songetress of diatinguiahed reputation. Miss Cecilia Young. Hit connexion 
with Mr. Tyctt began in the year 1745, when his wife appeared at Vauxhall, and 
he himself became principal composer there. Although we do not find the fact 
expressly stated, it is highly probable that Dr. Ame was concerned in the musical 
perfiormance at Vauxhall in 1749, which we find thus recorded in the ' Oentle- 
man*B Magazine:* — ''April 25, 1749, was performed atVauxhal^ Gardens the 
rehearsal of the music for the fireworks (to be given in St James’s Park on the 
29th), by a band of 100 musicians, to an audience of above 12,000 persons ; 
tickets ds* 6d. So great a resort occasioned such a stoppage on London Bridge 
that no carriage could pass for three hours.” The mommg entertainments soon 
gave place to those of the evening — a period of the day more congenial to such 
enjoyments, which were occasionally enhanced by the exhibition of fire-works on 
a very magnificent scale, accompanied by mimic representations of an eruption of 
Mount Etna, and other natural phenomena, similar to that we have seen recently 
revived at the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
Lastly, masquerades were introduced, and gave a new, but not very honour- 
able or permanently useful, interest to Banelagh. It is after a masquerade at 
Banelagh that the ruin of cme of Fielding's female characters in 'Amelia* is 
accomplished, and*Amelia herself is destined to a similar fate under similar cir- 
cumstances, whqn die is happily warned of her danger. But the most interesting 
record we possess Concerning the masquerades of Banelagh is to be found in a 
satirical paper in the ' Connoiaseur,* where the writer, having referred to a 
celebrated lady w)io had a few years before attempted to introduce a new species 
of masquerade, by lopping off the exuberance of dress, and appearing in the 
character of Iphigenia unikessed for the sacrifice, continues, " What the above- 
mentioned lady had the hardiness to attempt alone will (1 am assured) be set 
on foot by our persons of fashion as soon as the hot days come in. Banelagh is 
the place pitched upon for their meeting, where it is proposed to have a mas- 
querade al fresco One set of ladies, I am told, intend to personate water- 

nymphs bathing in the canal ; three sisters, celebrated for their charms, design 
to appear togeAer as the three Graces ; and a certain lady of quality, who most 
resembles the goddess of beauty, is now practising, from a model of the noted 
statue of Venus de Mediris, the taost striking attitudes for that charaoter* As 
gentlemen, they may most of them represent very suitably the half bsutal 
Awms efrISalyrs, Pans, Fauns, aad CentauSjSi • If this schema 
ifiasqueride should meet with enoourageasant (as there is nq doafat tm 
mtaht), it is ‘ptapoMi to improve it stSl farf far * \ Peasant 
ImbatttthdlfctheibttretM divetsioes allo^ Sondsiy, eixasi^ 
end they esn never regret that the Sunday evekdag^ ^ 

Bia^h were laid uaide« from a i«|le«mltioiis legaidt^i ld i l^^ 
fiire hxmaid to have u yartiefthte^fft ofmssquenirin>iM^i||^ 
may tftut iMt twtta ly aWwia ^ Sd* wmim 
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idle lKNd| of iU>le% the Bible« while the vnlgeT ue devoutly itteudiog to flum 
■t , Thia indeed b not without a paralM: we have had an betaiMe 

aliei^ W an Eve; and, by bomwing the aerpent in Orpheoa and Eurydieo, we 
night have the W^le atofy of the Fi^ of Man ezhibitdd itt a maaquerade.'** 

But, after all, the chief amieenient of Banelagh waa the promenading tothid 
^e dreolar area of the Blotunda, to aee and be aeen; and a very dnU aort f>f 
amnaement it meat have ptoved, when the gloaa of novelty Had worn off, to all 
that numeroua claaa of viaitanta who were nnaUe to appreciate the muaic^ wHieh 
played at intervab through the whole evening, and who had no to be con* 
aidered aa membera of the iiwhionablo world. " Then agtfn^ dme ’a your fiunoua 
Banelagh that you make auch a ftiaa about,” aaya Captain Minw, in Mi— 
Bumey'a novel of ' Evelina ;'f " why, what a doll plaee ia that 1" 

“'Banelagh dull! — ^Banelagh duUl* waa echoed fitom mouth to mouth; and 
the ladiea, aa of one accord, regarded the Captala with lobka of the moat ironical 
contempt. 

“ 'Aa to Banelagh,* aaid Mr. Lovel, 'moat indubitably, thon^ the price ia 
plebeian, it ia by no meana adapted to the plebeian taate. It requirea a certain 
acquaintance with high life, and — and — and aomething of— of->-aomething (fun 
vrai g(At, to be really aennble of ita merit. Thoae whoao— wboae conneziona, 
and ao forth, are not among let gent eomme tlfaut, can feel nothing but enitwi at 
anch a place aa Banelagh.* '* * 

Tbia paaaage gives na an excellent idea of the chief attr^ion of Banelagh ; 
and the poet Bloomfield, in some'amuaiag verses written about the period of ita 
fell, thus good-humouredly ridiculea th^ umpty, unmeaning character of the 
entevtammenta 

"To Banelagh once in my life 

By good-natnr’d force I was driven ; 

The natioiM had ce—'d their long atrife. 

And Peace beam’d her radiance from heaven. 

What wonders were here to be found 
That a down might e^joy or disdain? 

First, we trac’d the gsy «drde aU round; 

Ay— and Um wt vmt rami U agon, 

A thomaaiTfoet matled on mats, — 

A carpet that once bad been gr—n; 

Men bow’d with their outlandish hats, • 

With oomera so fcarfoUy keen. 

Fbir maida, who at home in tht^ haste 
Had left ril ebihing die but a tnin, 

Swept the floor clean — dowly they pac'd. 

Then— tool A’d round tmi eitft U agafli,*' 

We may tee from this last verse dtM the aakire of th« ' CbtBnoiiHqtiif h»d not di^^ 
the Utdiee into a mon becoming style of dress. Ntiftmnchloiq|pn,,haw«vet. did 
Banelagh afford a scene for such displaya. It becamfl less and leaa pq>«lar evto 
among its dn pporteWb end at last (ab^ 1805) the Botnnda was gdladdoMfo 
and the bsanraUl Bsiifolagh dfeappeaMd, kaviag net a vestigs of ity fo#) W Ws 
behind. 


t Ulir MidiL 
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VAUXHALI* 

Thoo(M 9 U0tb0riuun6« l 9 •tefl its^ngui ft little eftfUer fiutQHftoAii^^Er iPbe 
Alftt BBfftrtipnof iti ezistencft ■§ a public piece of reeoitinAto one oi^^h^ moetinte- 
T$etin{( Clf its niftny end illuit^ious literary sawcifttioiflii T^bu occun in ihe ' Spec* 
,tftt(|r X ft nntpber of which ( 383 }^ dated fron Addiaon‘ft SiiinBier*hoiife at talin|^tra, 
SO, 1712, ia devoted to fn account of hia viait to Vauzhall, in company with 
Sir Roger de Coverley, that moot exijuiaite of Addiaon’a oreationa. They go by 
Wfttoc in ft wherry from the Temple Staira, the good Knight, with charaeteriatic 
thou^tfhlneaa, taking care to employ a waterman with a wooden leg ; obaerving, 
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” Too moat know I never make uao of anybody to rOw me that haa not loot 
either a leg or an ann. I would rather hate him a few atrokoa of hia oar than 
not employ an honest man that haa been wounded in the Queen’a aervice. If I 


was a lord, or a bishop, and ke|it a bair^, I would not put a ftUow in my liveiy 
that had not a wooden leg.” Sir Roger having trimmed the boat with hia coadi* 
^m^l , " wl^, being a very sober mu, always served for ballast^on suoh oceaaioDA" 
theymade the heat of their way t<rpann Halh Ontiwirway, rarR(|gof,foeordiiig 
to euetom,givei goo^ night to every person he passes on the waiter, foe of whom, 
iastea^ of retnntWf civility^ ask^ what ^neer old |»pt th^ Imd fe the 
boat, and whether tm was not adiamed to go a wemfeug a| "ih * 

grea^deal of, (he^^e Thames ribaldry. Sir Roger 
first, but at len^ Maoming f &oe of magistracy, t<iM«e|]j 
were a I B d oleaen joifiee!, ho OfoeilU malce socli vagn^ 1 


VMOUIALL fMlB 

■a lj Wj||!y|ere no mow to tw dtwed bj yator than by land.** ** We «f«re 
«ont|(te mdiaon, *’ amved el Sprmg Ger^en (V wnrtw t ll) , wliudi u mtSutf&j 
r^mwM time of the yeer. Wlm I eonndered tlieingnvtey oflhe welfa 
aad beim, idth the cluniM of Inids tliet eeng epen Gf hmtm, ^ 
tribe of pleple that e^fjOced under their ehede, I could not b«t look updo ^ 
piece ee » lond of Mn b wm y tep pwwdiee. SirBogertoMnie itpoti^lDriilbd 
of eiitUe coppice by his h(M^ in the country, vrliieh hl^ AepU^y needlo cdl eh 
aviary of nightingales, ' Tou must understand/ says the * that thoib' Ih 

nothhig in the irorld that pleases a man in love so muck W yourpightingale. 
Ah, Mr. Spectator ! the many moonli|d^t nights that t hnire w^ked by myself 
and thought on the widow by the mnaie of the qightifegalel * He here firtdim 
a deep sigh, and was fidling into a fit of muaing, when a mask, who >iabin<l 
him, gave him a gentle tap upon the shoulder, and •eked him if he would drink 
a bottle of mead with her f But the Knight, beipg startied iit so unexpected a 
familiarity, and dii^leaaed to be interrupted in hia l^ionghts of the widow, toldher 
'She was a wanton baggage,’ and bid her go ai^oQt her buaihhfs. cjmcluded 
our walk with a glaaa of Barton ale and aaliee of hu^belfc ^IVlien ,m had done 
eating ouraelTea, the Knight called a waitn to him, and bid him carry the'VBihaiader 
to the waterman that had but cme leg. I perceived the fidlow stand upon him at 
the oddness of the message, and was going to be saui^i upon which I ratified the 
Knight’s commands with a peremptory look. As we wan going ont of the garden, 
my old frind, thinking hia^f oWg^ 0* h member of the quorum, to animad- 
vert upon the morala of , the p)|foe« told the mistresa ef the house, who aat at the 
liar, that he should be a hetti^ customer to her garden if tiiere wen men night- 
mgales i^fiswer strumpsls.*’ Such is our ea^di^ notice of Yawdiall as a frtiblie 
garden, written mpatprobabfy not long after its epemng. ^Be name, aa we have 
here sepi, was originally Faux H!tkl« whteh has been eamtpted into the present 
appeUation of Vaoxhall. It waa popularly J^ved ftmn flay Faux, Al gun* 
powder-plot oonspixator; bnt the true derivation is sappos|d,to be from FuBc or 
Faulk de Brent, a fimioas Noman soldier of firrtane,tpwhmn Sing JohA^lemi in 
marriage Margaret de BiparBs or Sedvan. 1V> thM lady belonged the manor 
ui Lambeth, to which the msMrion caUed Fauks Hall, was aunsKed, At all events^ 
the manor-house waa known Amt cmturies before Guy Faux’s time under the name 
It now bears. The manor, with the Isle of Wight and other property, was pur- 
chased by Edward I. ; and by Edward the Black Prince it was given to the 
church of Canterbury, to which see it still belongs: Henry YIII., at the sujp- 
prcasion of the monastery, having granted it to the dean and chapter. Near tl^e 
Thames sras finmeriy a large mansion belonging to Sir Thomas Puty,Chaneellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster, and held by bim of the manor of Kennington. Here 
the ill-fated Arabella Stuart, whose misfiirtune it was to be too, Marly aHed to 
Crown, remained prisoner for twelve months, under the custody of ^Thepaae* 
This house, in Notden’s 'Survey* (1615), is called Copt Ba|l, and is de^budaa 
being opposite to a capital manrioncalWFanxe Hall. The ktter, Xyaone 
gines, was tib aiklMt Ipanor-lioaBe mfitbned albove^ wUdhi afj 
pulled down «r dlbirw&e lost, tl>* wune wm transfornri to CopllB^ 
Parliainent^ilb^^lliMa kha tike eameiithmof Chaato t, SkV 
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bounded hj the Thamei ; b«ing a dwiAHng-liMie^ iMttgly btaeffltMf ^vee 
etooriei high» and a &ir itabeiie breaking out fi^ it dTl&meteen 
Xt wan fold in 1652, but reverted to the Crown atlhe Beiloration. .dlhMf^^liiring 
through various hands, in 1673 Sir Samuel Morland obtained a lease dPVauzhsll 
House, i^[ade it his residence, and considerably imj^jkil^ed the joreiniees. This 
gentlenum was a great mechanic, and every part of hJg hbtise was filled with his 
works. The side-table in the dining-room was^supfOied ^th a large finintain, 
and the glasses stood under little streams of water. His coadi had a moveable 
kitchen with clock-work machinery, with which he could make soup, broil 
steaks, or roast a Joint of meat. When he travelled he was accordingly his 
own cook. From thi« period to that of the visit of Addison and Sir Roger nothing 
appears to be known concerning Vauzhall, nor again from that time to 1732, 
*iehen the gardens were in the occupation of Jonathan Tyers, Esq., and were opened 
by bfm in a style of novel magnificence. Of this gentleman we shall have more to 
say. On the re-opening there were about four hundred persons present. The 
ladies with thoir long waists, arching hoops, and decorated fans formed but a 
small proportion of the number : scarce one in ten, we are informed. One hun- 
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died loldien wera present to good order— a precaution that seems to explmu 
eery significantly the diaracter of many of the anticipated viritants. The enter' 
tainment given on this occasion, which was announced as a " Sidotto al Fresco,” 
was several times repeated, which enoouraged the proprietor so much that 
in aahoit time he opened die gardens every evening during the propce sea- 
son. AmongTyera's numerous friends was Hogarth, who had a summer ntidenoe 
at Xmmheth, ai^ who, to add to the attractions of the place, advised hhn to deco- 
rate tjhe ho^ with paintiigB. The snggestica was immedjfite^ eattiad into 
cffeelt and at a greto ^enpenae. Some of the (mintinnircni eoptos tiJ^Bayman 
of Hogaith’a own pradnetionB, and which atiU remun in^tfeh . TfW 

adnagdpdged t^ aae i s^ anc e jhe had received hy apreaent 
admitted the artiat' and hiaftienibW fl sTsji ilisll gl H H M** 'IWly ^ 
pahUe eatimatum, the propiittar ereeted an argsa in' the otohMtnblMl^ * 


V4I3WIALL ^ 

kMfhtfweMa gi^tnore p«tic«lar of the 

gWfdiflll uiidtt their SMTifl^ecti fkvourite' method of reeoft tl ty thett irae of 
oonfle etiU by emoU boete-on the wrter, and » gay end anitti^ 

ThauieB must have presented at such times. Hie authorof * ATnp te Va^ diy 
0,737) thus describep this voy pleasant mode of locomotion. IStk has two ladies 

in company with him : ip 

** Lolling in state, with one on either side^ 

And gently pulling with the wind and tide« 

Last night, the evening of a eultry day. 

We aaird triumphant dn the liquid way* 

To hear the fiddlera of Spring Gardena play. 

To see the wslka. orchestea, cdonnadea 

The lamps and trees in mim^ed fights and sliadea 

The scene so new, with pleasure and surprise, 

Feasted awhile our ravish’d ears and eyes. 

The motley crowd we next with care survey, 

The young, the dd, the splenetic, and gay,'* &c. 

The poem Umn proceeds with a satirical account of the company as^Med in 
the gardens, referring of course more particularly to well-known iudivWuals. 
fuller account of the gardens is given in a letter professedly written by a 
foreigner to his friend at Paris; and which was published in 'The Owm- 
pion,’ of the 5th of August, 1742. The writer had previously vim^ 
lagh, and in reference to that place says, •' I was now (at Vau^) 
induced to a place of a very different kind from Ait I had vunt^ the 
ni^ before ; vistas, woods, tents, buildings, and compa^, I had a glimpse 
o{. but could discover none of them distinctly, for which reason I began to 
repine that we had not arrived sooner, when all in a moment, aa if by magi^ 
every object was made visiblo, I should rather say iUustrions. ^ a thoa^ 
lighto finely disposed, which were kindled at one and the same signal ; md my 
ears and my eyes, head and heart, were captiva^ at race. Kght ^ 
extended a long and regular visto ; on my right hand I stepprf into 
grove, wild, as if planted by the band of nature, under the foliage of which at 
equal distances I found two similar tents, of such a cratrivrace and form m a 
pLter of grain, and judgment would ehoowi to adorn ™ 

Farther on, stiU on my right, through a noble tn^phal atcl^ with a 
curtaiii. still in the picturesque style, artificislly thr^ over it, an 
statue of Handel (BouhiBiac’s) appekrs in Ac achra «P^ 

which is finely mA off by vtoious greens, which fcm m 
theatre. The grove itself is hounded on three sides, Ae nrtturvafa 

^S^two visS which lead to and from it. wiA a 
nade, divided into different apartmento to receive 

disti^ed and adorned wiA paintings, whiA. ihou^ s^ht,^wej^^ 
midUve a very good effect In Ae middle centre of Ae * 

handsome banquotiiig-room, Ao very portico of which i» muCitf •Htewioe 

wiA curious totruTof ctystid gUm, rimid. Ao 

here is Ao «»ul^of Aeertottmnmrat). and »* »omo dist^hgi^t Wg 
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idMitiiMoqp^pad, bntAtfUieaoUeBeHoftiwdMigaMidtiieclegMi^e «f jdw 

dlMontioMi wHh it it •dofntd* In a iw«rd« AnUtwtiiK nidi m finMe 

wonUiMitibe aikMaedoCAiid drApMy &r beyond the hnagiiiatuma of wkSIflet, 
am nnite^rili a teete that I believe never '•nw equsUed« nor een be enweded/' 
Onr veaften may think thie pniM eomewhat extravagant ; but there ia in 
FMding^ 'Amelia’ a very int ero a tin g paaaage, vhidi ahowa ua that it did no 
more than Jjittiee to the exceeding lovelineea of VauxhalL The great noveUat 
obaervea, and evidently in hia own personal duuncter, “ The extreme beauty and 
elegance of this place is well known to almost every one of my readers; and 
happy is it fi>r me that it is ao, since to give an adequate idea of it would exceed 
my power of description. To delineate the particular beautieB of these gardens 
would indeed require aa mudi pains, and as much paper too, or to rehearae all the 
good aetunu of thetr matter f Whose life proves the truth of an observation which 
I have read in some other writer, that a truly elegant taste is generally accom- 
panied with aa excellency of heart ; or, in other words, that true virtue is indeed 
nothing else but true taste.” * Under a man of this stamp, it is not probable 
that Yauxhall would remain to any serious degree obnoxious to the censures with 
which Addison and Sir Boger de Coverley branded it It was, no doubt, made 
aa innocent as well as an elegant place of enjoyment, if we measure it by the 
otily Ihir standard, the manners and customs of the best society of the time 
Gkildsmilh, writing perhaps about 1760, having praised the singfers and the 
very elegant band of performers, contmues, " The satis&ction which I received 
the first night (of the season) I went there was greater than my expectations ; 1 
went^ company of several firienda of both sexes, whose virtues 1 regard and 
judgiHlil|l| 1 eeteem. The music, the mtertunments, but particularly the 
singing, 'diMaedithat good humour among us which constitutes the true ^ppi* 
ness of aoeiety.'* f The same author’s account d Vauxhall in the ' Citiaen of 
the Worid* contains some interesting passages ; this occurs in the deacriptimi of 
the viait to the gardens of the shabby beau, the man in black, and one or two 
other persona, in company with the Chmese philosopher. The beau’s lady, 
Krs. libbs, has a natural aversion to the water, and the pawnbroker’s widow, 
being " a little in fierii,” protests againat waUting, ao a eoadi is agreed on aa 
the mode of conveyance. " The illuminations,” says the philosopher, ” began 
befbre we arrived, and 1 must confess that upon entering the gardens I found 
every sense overpaid with more than expected pleasure: the lights everywhere 
l^mering through scaioeily>movttg trees; the fiiU-b(Qdied sencert bursting <n 
^ stflhwas of night; the natural oeoeert of thf jbjrds in tim mote retired pnrt 
of the grove, vying with tiiat idueh was Ibimod by art; fihs ewntpany jpUkf 
dreased, looking satisfiMstion, and the tables iqproad with varioM deti^i0» ■■■*<^1 
eenspiMd to 1Ul«my imagination with the viiSipiiigy bappineos of Ae Arrdilna 
lawgisw,siadyAsd me mto an ecstasy of admsiraititii. 'Headof 
ItonayfUend, '^'tlusjsfinel this unites rural bsaii iy itith courtly mafnige<f>|ii.* 

A diaiMta b e t we en the two ladies now eii(^|Mi the pbilnsnpbniri yHi^tAll i 
** Mn. Iffihibs was fiwfJwtffing Ihe gehlesl d tihnfaadim, 

* lit ll. 4ft Uc» 
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Mived* iben imm lAwKyi Hi* wmf bait Mvpiagr; thi iiMi|ii^'>«i.|lw,««iitni]r, 
vho oMw bat «im a wiw a t mm in Mcnring ^ food itaadiiig^laoe ti^fae 
WBtM^awMH wlridi fie l a w ted in iroaid begin in lew limma bow at itolthmt.” 
The MUMade here tefeiMd to bad beea bat isoeadf jntiadaeed iato the gmimt, 
to ae aeed not vonder at tbe widoar’i anxiety to aee what waa aa y^>,)gatat 
attraetkm. A few yaaia later the ” water-works ” were gseatly baiicoTa^ 
called the Cataract ; the efc c ts then pndaoed were votj beaa- 

tifol ; and at the signal for their commoncementt— the xingiag ti a bell at aiw 
o’clock,— there waa a general rush from all parts of the ipudens. The widow, 
dietefiire, shows hn prudence in gettiag a good stsndia^-place jn time. From 
another port of the same account we perceive that the keepers of the boxes were 
accustomed to make diatinclimu between the peasons arho desised boxes, reserving 
those " in the very fiions of the public view," where the beau wkhed to be, fer 
" more genteel company.” We may conclude our notice of the literary aaso- 
ciationB of Vanxhall recalling to our readers the well-known scenes in 
Burney's novels which take place in the gardens, more particularly the one in 
' Evelma,’ where Ibe hermne endures so many moitificatioos whilst in the com- 
pany of the vulgw family of the Branghtons, and that in ' Cecilia,* where the 
weak and miserable Hsrrel, after a night of frauied gaiety, commits suicide. 

Up to the year 1752 Tyers waa only a tenant, but he then purchased the 
property. He died in 1767. " Tom Tyers," his son, author of 'Politioal Con- 
ferences,’ was one of Johnson’s social circle, and not the least esteemed of its 
members. 

We have alluded to the literary associations of Vauxball; and these remind 
ur oi sime othMs of In amusing character. The following appeared as on 
advertisement in the ' London Chronicle’ of the 5th August, 1758 :-.*>** A young 
lady who was bt Vauxhall on Thursday night last in compoi^ with two gentle- 
men could not but observe a young gentleman in blue and a golddaced hat, 
who, being near her by the orchestra during the performance, especiajUy the last 
song, gised upon her with the utmost attention. He earnestly hopes (if unmar- 
ried) ^ will fovour him with a line, directed to A. D., at the bar of the Temple 
Exdumge CoffeedionBe, Tem^ Bar, to inform him whether fortune, ftniilyt and 
ehstieter'nuty not entitle him, np<m a further knowledge, to hope an interest in 
her heok^" foe.* The advertifomlut is«lltogether written in I spirit and style which 
seem to'WMoklt is the genuine efitilSbn of a lover whom despair of fining the 
object ^Ihiamldden bad ifope l l e d ii itethead||l|tionofan u gaiwml<^ 

A n ot i itt ^ti lWllti^^ bMelnnested with the half-insane eendnst of a 

man i^.*idM«f(dtillen years ago,ti|csilnd a great deal of foinparsrystatiee. He 
ritTliil Wiimitr*'lbr ITrlsI." snd uf g eh w to have 4teen«<B|led ifith ^ idnu of his 
mdre than saHbly physusl pitllsIluiB. Among viriMurul^ fontestie tricks, 
he win In iflpe bibit pf cal^ upon eminent profe s rio n a l men, snxgoeni and, 
sTtista, lad dihrUiig than peanisaion tp stndy fin tiieir several psa^osss frees 
his body as a asodUl cf parfeetion. Hie first publie appssrsnM a* Vaw^fril k 
thns raeosdsd hi Thnas ‘ of the M * 

splendid dress of sestume baa exoibed mneb atten ti on ad VavriMUi 

dens. |^viiigjin#idMinlhp«4dip«dni^^ 



flf 4imiequeaei|» ialutmg the emjffvj ayi ^ pftmd along^ he at length mingled 
mnoiigat the audience in the ^ oiK^eatra^ oqd ^tnbuted a number of 

cardi, en each of which waa writtm# 'The JSrial chaUen^^ the whole world to 
f nd e man that can in any way compete with him aa auch.* After having aervOd 
about three or four hundred of theae chaIlongea> he darted off like lightning, 
taking the whole circidt of the gardens in hia career, and made bia exit through 
the grand entrance into the road, where a carriage waa in waiting for him, into 
which he aprang and^waa driven off.” 

The pricea of admiaaion into the gardena have undergone aeveral changes : 
prior to 1792 the charge waa one shilling; new and expensive decorations were 
then introduced, and the charge raised to two shilling^, including however tea and 
coffee. During the present century four shillings without any refreshment has 
been long paid ; the next change waa to the original price of one shilling only. 
During this last-mentioned period a now and great attraction waa added — the 
i^asBau balloon, the largest machine of the kind yet constructed ; which, aa is 
well known, derives its name from the extraordinary aerial journey made in it 
from London to Nassau in Germany, by Mr. Green and his fellow-travellers 
At present, during the few nights on which the gardens are open prior to the 
disposal of the property, the price of admission is three shillmgs. 

Yes, Banelagh is gone , and but a few short days or weeks may elapse before 
Vauxhall will have shared its fate. The " lustrous long arcades,” along 
which of old swept the courtly and lashionablo throng, — revelling in all the 



Amtaitie mteties df Um Modci^ aa wc ace ttem pietuaoi in 
ilwtimcr'o^rill pMiutpi toopi Iw dumf»d iaijo long ynt 
Miii nmfiafe. udmriba the #iwlccfaiyc mfMtiicl with his IbaavtiHiiBmili 
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the place of the magnificent ooncett;** and ^ a te ateliiaai eiini ef the 

penmbulatocy dealen ih|e hT hanh ocntiast 1^ nengn ef the niglrtmgdlea 
which were once heard from the lofi^, over-ardthig, mtd beo^, in the 

■ame place, when Addiaoo ndhmed along ita walk^ meditating poarihfy Ail wct tl 
*Spe^tor,* and behdd, in hia " mind’a eye," Sir Roger, by his aide,‘ Inkridd in 
a train of the tenderest recoUeetiona of the widow ! 

But the illustrious memories of such places as Batnelagli and Vaududl;like thb 
deeds of good men, die not with them. We shall still be able to aeditain extent to 
enjoy all they oficred for enjoyment in the pages of our gtbat writers; and even 
thu humble memorial may not for the same purpose be Ibtaid useless. It is that 
consideration which impels us to conclude our paper with a deseription of a place 
so often described, and so generally well known. What would be useless as a 
present guide may as a future record be of value. The mode of entrance into 
the gardens, which extend over about eleven acres, is admirably calculated to 
enhance their extraordinary effect on the first view. We step at once from the 
passages into a scene of enchantment, such as in our young days opened upon 
our eyes as wo pored over the magical pages of the ' Arabian Nights.' It were 
indeed worth some sacrifice of time, money, and convenience, to see for ance in a 
lifetime that view. At first, one widc>extended and interminable blaze of ra> 
diance is the idea impressed upon the dazzled beholder. As his eyes grow 
accustomed to the place, he perceives the form of the principal part of the 
gardens resolve itself into a kind of long quadrangle, formed by ibur colon* 
nades which enclose an open space with trees, called the Grove. On his right 
extends one of the colonnades, some three hundred feet long, with an ardied Gothic 
roof, where the groins are marked by lines of lamps, shedding a yellow golden 
light, and the pendants by single crimson lamps of a larger size at the inter- 
sections. The effect of this arrangement is most superb. Near the eye, the 
lines mr grains appear singly, showing their purpose; ftzther offUbey grow 
closer and doser, till at some distance the entire vista beyond appears one rieh 
Nbse of radianee. In front the visitor looks across one the Aorter ends of 
the quadrangle, illuminated in a different but still more magnificent ssanner by 
a ohiDdelier of great size, fbrmed of coloured lamp*, and by tarioin iPBialler 
chindeUers. Still standing in the same place (at the door of entranaa), and 
looldag aerosB the sMerior of tihe qnadtaiigle called tta Glove, nidxa^ is seen 
the kdfy orcihestray gfihleslUg all over with the inaay-oel|annd light diftped ftrosn 
innnnMnhle lamps. ITUl was ereeted in 1789, and |pts Uadf nunqriStfinpatiBg 
memaiikMi attadbed to it Beneath that vest sheu whi<A fimna tlit roof or 
siMiadittg*baaid of the oteheatm laany tif onr grentsat ToeajtWs Shfi pvifanneio 
havt poured ihtth their straina to thp delight of tiw ghMaji 
Sfigllar and i^gnora Storace, Mrs. BillMfton, Miss yrar (now liston), 
ladedan, !fiMhahn and a hMt of others, at once rise to the memcay. The 
Orove is iUnminated not only by the reflected light firam the oohmnadas an 
either side and hy the orchestra, hut by festoons of lamps, grseeftilly wn d nl a ti ng 
sloBg the sides of the eolottnades fhnn one end to the otiber . Afeang the ether . 
attradtimka of the fHi^oyat tie find hnnfediateiy a» atop feta It eowe hpitklAfttl 
plaafevaaeti feain Oils atitli|it*«'llMi fififeli eafenv gforhichfettia etMtiMMiaittifillill 



CppipMsHm w iM Bwpi im wFiny > wm im mMiemi gUMW cur tne tqr mf3i9% 
MA aamBM » itift <ftM|M#’ttiig« l Am Men under nudi ckenutaiiain Tniiin 
dintely oppowite tiwn, etllMbe&Hif tiMalu)rtcokiBBnd»«dd«hfiinui thin end of 
the Grore^ irith elervUd udM t^ebiag upon the celennnde, k the eplendid 
room originally called the Paeilinn, now ^e Hall of Idimtfa, n tide mwe appro- 
priate aa mariihig its diatinctive eharaeter, the walla being lined with looking- 
glaaa. Thia ia the prineipal aopper-room. Tuning the oomer we enter upon 
the other of the two principal orionnadea, whirii ia rintOariy illuminated. A 
little way down we find aa opening into the Rotunda, a very luge and handaome 
building, with bozea, pit, and gallery in the dreular part, and on one aide a atage 
fbr the performance of baOeta, dec. The pit forma alao, when required, an arena 
for the diajday of hosaemanahip. At the end of thia colonnade we have on the 
right the colonnade forming the other extremity of the Gmnre, hollowed out into 
a aemidreular form, the apace being fitted up aomewhat in the manner of a 
Turkiah divan. On the left we find the more diatant and darker parta of the 
gardena. ^el« the firat apot that attracta our attention ia a larg^ apace, the back 
of which preaenta a kind of mimic amphitheatre of treea and foliage, having in 
front rock-work and fountaina ; from one of the latter Eve haa juat iaaued, aa we 
perceive by the beautiful figure reclining on the graaa above. Not far from 
thia place a fine eaat of Diana arreating the flying hart atanda out in admirable 
relief from the dark-gremi leafy background. Here too ia a large building, 
preaenting in fimit the appearance of the proacenium and atage of a theatre. 
Balkta, perfimnaneea on the tight-rope, and othera of a like character, are 
here exh^ritod. The purpoae of the building ia happily marked by the atatuea 
of Canova’a daacingxgirla, one of wluoh ia placed on each aide of the area 
at the front. At the comer of a leng walk, between treea Hghted only by ringle 
lampa apiead at fa torvul o on the ground at the aidea, ia aeen a ehuaoteriatio 
repreaentation of Tell'a cottage in Ae Swiaa Alpa. Thia walk ia terminated 
by an illuminated tranaparency, placed behind a Gothic gateway, repre- 
aenting the delicate but broken ahafta of aome ruined ecdeaiaati c al atmetnre, 
with a large atoUh eroaa — ^that characteriatie feature of the way-aidea of 
Roman Catholic eountries. At right angles with thia walk extends a much 
broader one, with the additional Ulnmination of a brilliant star ; and at Ha 
termination is an opening containing a very imposing spectacle. Thia is a 
representation, in a large cinnlar basin of water, of Neptune with hia trident, 
driving his five searhoraes alweaat, which are snorting finrth liqnid stieama fitom 
their nostrils ; these in their ascent eroaa and intermingle ia a very pleoahig and 
striking manner. The lustrous white and great aise of the figurea are, like ell 
the other worka of art ia the gardena, admirably coutmated with the aorvounding 
features of the place. Paosmg in our way the large building erecled fiw the 
oonvenienee of filling the great balloon, and the area where the firewerits afee 
oxhilnted, we next eater the Italian Walk, so called fimm its having been origia- 
ally decorated in the formal, exact style of the walks of that country. This k a 
noble promenade or avenue of great length and breadth, etoased every iNf ycifii 
by a lofty ang^olar erdi of lampa, widi fbatoons of the same brilliant duiuetri* 
hanging from it, and having atatuea intenpeiaed on oadi aide titteilghoat. 





Om qoUMteg l3rii wdk tk Mir 

of Um long to Vm mdB ofi^orfke io duct m qulM fat oidbt the 

in()MTeiiiotep«teofihBgttA«u. ThBiiitwa;riAftaf«i«Ai)f dw 
liocroii^byiimameraMerayper-lioxaiLiBioBMrfwhiA y*> t ww«ki dto yW^ g a 
before refer^ to. We bicve K«reely bad time for diki beefy niteeys dtirfakg 
vbicb too our attention bee been partially drawn away by Ae noble muifo wbidk 
bee been playinj; almoet wtthent intermiaebn nnoe we entered the gardem, beftaw 
Ae performancea oommence with a ballet in the Botuiiia, reliewed from ita tumal 
dulneaa and abaurdity by the extraordmary foati of the Bevel Family, some of 
which set at nought all our ordinary notiona ci the anatoiny of the body, or the 
laws of its locomotion. Walking, or rather hopping, aoroaa the atage, on one atilt, 
and wiAout any other support, at a quiet gentlemanly pace, is but one, and not 
Ae most extraordinary, of Ae many curious Aings ben done. Doerow’s troop 
next eAibit their unrivalled skill and elegance in the management of the horse, 
Aough it is no easy task to clear Ae pit for Aon, by this time crowded wiA 
spectators. The instant the equestrian performances are over a general race 
ensuesforthe stage we have mentioned as standing in another part of Ae gardens, 
where tight-rope dancing of no ordinary kind is to be exhildted. And certainly so 
muA ease and deganee in the accomplishment of feats that appear wonder^l to be 
accomplished at all make us forget the uselcaaneas of such laboriously acquired 
skUl, or Ac danger wiA which its display is not nnfreqneatly attended. Indeed, 
as we looked upon the feats done by the performesa, <me of them a member of Ae 
family previonsly noticed, we could searoely help wondering whether after nil Ae 
tight rope was not man’s natural sphere of exertion; certainly we bAeld much 
done on Ae rope that we should find it difficult to imitate A bell now rings, 
and summons «B to the last and by ficr Ae most beautiful and satis&elcty to our 
minds of Ae entertainments of Ae evening— Ae di»«wqrke. Vaiodmll has long 
been distinguiAed for the excellence of its displ^yaef Aie afogant art; aadin Ae 
hands of Ae present artist its reputation has been still fhrther advanced, la Ae 
words of a very recent writer, who hu deseribed one of these exhibitions so hap' 
pily that we Aall do better Justice to what we owraelves bAeld by nijag lA 
language Aaa our own,— "The flre>worbs of lyXmst were ons of the most 
superb displays of pyroteohny that we ever saw— not so muA for quantify 
as quality : the devices were most ingenious, and the colours intensely beau* 
tifhl. 'The showers of fykarks served as a golden fringe or setting to the 
luminous gems that Uaxed in the centra, like concentric cirdes of ruby, erne* 
raid, and sapphire, glowing with preternatural lustre. The rockets rushed 
upwards as t^ugh they would reach Ae moon, and burst forth in Aowers 
of golden tears, silver stars, and ambn balls; while some dunged, as they fisD, 
from lustrous green to burning crimson : fiery rings darted to and firo like comets, 
jets of fire went spinning upwards, and nests oi serpents were shaken out into 
Ae air. In Aort, D’Emst might aAieve a Gorgon’s head, witb^ snAy tresses 
and flsmiiig eyeballs, as a feat of artificial fire, if he were so minded.”* We 
must add to this vivid description that daring the last portion of Ae exhibition 

‘ • fltocMa anw", ^**1. 
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Atirildiieeodedatiglit-rttpe itMtdiedatagrI# heiglit over the garden*, hii 
(dender bm mom hid by the amoke, now revealled by the iateaie light niddenly 
banting forth from different parte of the area: when he had reached the extreme 
altitude he retained; and ai he deacmided from the giddy elevation, the entire apace 
became wrapped in almoat aoddendarkneaa. The diatant orcheatra now bogina 
again to aummon liatenera; the promenadera recommence their walks along the 
gloriona colonnadea ; whilat the glimpse of attendants darting ito and fro with 
refredunente reminds the hungry that it is now suppor-time at Vauxhall. 
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XXIV.>-STREET SIGHTS. 

In a poem arrittea in "Teiw birleaque*' V Sir William H’Avenanl:, entitled 
‘ The Loig Vneatioa in London.’— (we bare alieadj quoted from thie cnrioue 
picture of mannen}— tlwre ia a eery aatiebetory e^umataiian of the prineipal 
ughu which wen pnaented to the admiring wayfiuteti oar city at the period 
when the Beetoration had given back to the people eome 9f their ancient amn o e - 
mente. and the oounoile of the pnmitive chaioh were no longer raked up, aa thqr 
were by old Prynne, to denounce bear-leadera and pnppet>Aowmen aa ^ agento 
of the evil one.— excommunicated peraona who wen to be dealt with by the 
■trong am of the law, civil and ecdeaiaBtieal.* It may bo convenient in our 
notice of tbia large miacdlaneoua aubject if we take B* Avenant’a deacri^on aa 
a middle point in the hiatory of atnet nghta , looking oceaaianally, by way of 
compariaon, at the more remarkable of tboae claaaea of p(q>nlar exhibitora who 
®ay be called the ancaaton, and thoee who an ia the aame manner the deaeend* 
anta, of the individual performera the daya of Charlea II. The paaaage in 
B’Avmaat’a poem ia aa fbllowa 

** Mow vanlter good, and daadng haa 
On roao, and ami that erfao Bey. put i 
dad tnmtder yewm that noaia hot atoap, 
l^/\haa4 to had to cnap thnagh hoop } 

*lwnpioe^ahtn||hBlia,pM8> 



Aad jniikki liUi todMiL 

Piquet Alt AM onr oU QaeeaJBet^ 

And man that adiilat the puppets plajrt 
Tlmnish linm expoundetn i*^t uey m^'; 

And «MtB «fr«ater tiiat dow dwell 
Jaatabl««Han at sign of BeO, 
lliat lift up hoof to ahow the pranlca 
Taught by magician, styled Banka ; 

And ape, led captive still in chain 
TUI he renounce the Pope and Spaiv: 

All these on hoof now tradge from town 
To otMOt poor turnip-eating clown.” 

What a eongniifntion of ttfatdnif is lltro i Hogardi could not have painted 
ibn {glorious 'Spnthwark Fair' withwiit nebual observation; but here is an 
4||||i|ii^lage fton whieh a eooipaiiign pictnre iqi|^t kp dMwle, offering ns the 
vwMlI^^oqstuind and charaoler which ^ildii ngii ii h thp gge of Charles II. from 
that (ff C^go II, Fat ndi nights can only bo gfcspipflllofethor now in London 
upon, vpdjhrlwble occasions. ']%e lAgtdon of out pwn fij^rincluding its gigantic 
suburbs, is not the place to find even in separata laeaUtisa the vaulter, the 
dancing lass, tho aonjwrer, the tumbleri the pnppet^lIkoVi the raree-show, the 
learned horse, or the loyid ape. Fleit fftreet, fbr exauypie, is murit too bm^ a 
place for the wondaMROllgers to eon g t it gata In, A mendunt la Ben Jonson's 
‘Pox' says — , 

”*Twere anib*aieMeo|l hs asen in Plert' stre e t** 

A motion is another name fttf $ puppet-show. His companion answers, 

rerm.*' 

Fifty years afterwards P*A»Waiii llWilit us of his vagabonds, that in the Long 
Vacation 

” AiH thaas cBHI^now trudge from town 
To ehsat p^Wnip-esting tdown.** 

The sightohosraK, we tbua aee^ were in high oetivity in the Term, beoanw 
Fleet Street WH then full.. Whin is it now eaapty? There is no room finr thm 
tndss. They are elbowed out. Wo have aeon, however, in some hslf-qniet 
liMtattghfiuM of Lambeth, or of pierhenwell, a dingy cloth apraad upon the road, 
snia ring of childrea called together at the sound of horn, to behold a dancing 
baa in all the finery of calico trouaora and apangles, and a tumbler with hia 
hoop : and on one occasion sixpence was extracted Aom our pooketp, heeense the 
■aid tumbler had hia hoop aplendid with ribhoaa, vdiidi thowed hiiQ to have a 
reverence fbr the poetry and antiquity of his calling. He hnewthe 
" And wesr his cdours like a tnmUerb hoop*.” 

Bat the tumUer himaelf waa a poor paffocmer. Hie merit was nkt pid WI-y i- 
Theetreet passengers had as little to pve to him as to the he[|q{ass,''hmdM9* 
ih^ were too tmsy to be amused. If the Itriiaa who hxhiUted hafiwq 
Elisaherii at Ks n i l a a rth could appear again in onr met^fepoBtan ffiritdagB^hito, 
weehoold pasem, w i | >p di eai of hia *' tuniiaga^ tamUiMl, castingpi'^rip^'iarij^ 
bapa,eld]Wi apriagib ffaodKdih'IMmmeMelh eaperiaga. e^ ffig l a toyfeltsiiw4i>*^ 
ward* riidewagr% dew aw m d, ’ sH* tupriwA* eaudiymr iB ib i ii 

^•asrsliMbtma 
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dNWBfleaioMf*/' Smfk OkAi till* gw» X li Wwh ^ i*» tlwa Aent 
(Im poud «f tlM Btvdtttioa* mMdd lair* had » arttBli heMar dhai w w> 
We requin pomftd ati|mlMrtaj Bod k«» •• it ienmded iu fli» 'WdkietipWetl 
TtaanctioM,* bad "•aeh m j%(ntotefl(miaaiid c^idlhip aiwd^ Md j9Mla» 
he oenld diijoiot almoat hk whole body.** Not • defemitf which wetahh W 
accident had produced in the aoet mieerahle of cripplea but Joaeph dhih Oirald 
iinitate 4 Aak for a hunchback, and he ebraightway bed one at eemadnd. Re- 
quite the 

"Ecir round belly with good capon lin'd,” 

and he could produce it without a ]^ow.. He Would make hie hipe inrade the 
place of hie back ; and it was pBijy|ilj for one leg to adranee with 

the heel foremost, and another;<|illfc^ltte 6Mii 'He imposed upon Holins, a 
celebrated surgeon, so eompfotely^Jhtelm iNW Ifoetiseed as an incurable cripple. 
No tailor could measure him,*fortl|rBUmp adittd shift from one shoidder to the 
other; and anon he >hmild fid perfectly straight attd well proportiM^. Ono 
picture of him had‘liil p fe r n d to pefeeti^* but there oug^t to RM been a 
dozen. 



[I(MaaOW( rWni»n»»wrt(Whel««3 

D’ATenant has grouped his performers as they had bhen praetioaily aneciaM 

together for some centuries before his time. The .;oei<fotor was pot uai^ infe^ 

in dignity to the minstrd; but in time he became degraded into aibggfor, and a 
The «man that cries Hey, paml” was the grust star irf the 
Ktkm, and the rope-dancer and tnmUim and Taiolterwaro hia “J^***^.^* 
pcmtto1ihe«OrbiaPietnB”ofComemns(168g|the jjBgi^ eqd b» euhTOi^ 
are rrmimimtad with these uaiioitB attractkma. N® waa music wsaro^ 
chsrm eCitbsse stn^pmtemsuBes. The beantifid eh by4iM «swftW 
* BaliQaq«i8t^%w«i pu etgNarial ^voucke with tkwayddanyi by eroWw 

its gfiaaMl aasi w <p uw lh..smsiJ(i Mfoala-Aet *•*^'1*5*^^*****'’*^ 

* **** 



p^^fSwvmy liffl 1w heaid'froia tlw ehimM of oobu coMi^ <i»iwV irtWi Mm 
fcr a oontaty or 4 w»iliililWi ha tlim< wolwM >oili |W ,t a uai tl< M —wt noM 
giMring out of WiM life tidiiilM hltl^ l«efe » auiHuoe hf ilw 
‘wpi y «ad an eaaJBj^ ifUiaj o|$p Vittdiuifl^ wnembMiioot 

of 

Tb() ftUowing ongmviag kt 4 taijinrar’i boodi i& IfSliwUlnta tho alliaace of 
^ juggler with the tpibl|||r. "Ttke fthtt which the jieiated doth exhibits to us 
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Oti^mArntmA murnA 

^s^msss^sSa^ 

aiflM«nil< T«iiBDtibrwuk«iriitJl|, 

Ot ]wtfani*1hi(,ink, J>* Ain 

3 £S^'SSrSI£t*£C, 1 ^ 

IRndeh Ud tlM bodj liw bwwrth goMl •fglt*' 


But then is noihiiig new m 
the iQTeatofs of steeple-iljing. 
a pieoisely aunilar eidlihitioa. 

* Ardwologia*’ yd. viL, qootaA 
sope, as great as ~ 

Paul's steeple, iri 
of Paul’s hoi 
came a man, a striBgMb iMng a 
head forward, eastisig m hats i 
rope from the battlements to the 
and stayed on the ground. Thesl 
and so, after eertaia molds to Jus 
went upwards upon ihe rope Itt 
he, haying a rope^ 
and easting one 
cable, and tied 
foot, and hung by^ 
the said rope, an^ 

Ma^ty, with all'ffcta||sti>,\ 
similar performance took 
performer. These 


fcfrfAr 


“if 

Be lo 



Oadnan nor VMante were 
I of Edurard TI. then was 
is from a papering 
i Pastimes:’— "HCenwMa 
i from the bsMlemknta of 
L little befan the daw 
Itaeaa the saam, Umre 
Im the rop^ with his 
on hia breast on the 
^ in arrow out of a bow, 
Bls|eot|| and kiand his foot; 
he departed iftom him agahi, and 

as tumblini^ 
mi tied it to tile 
the wrist of the 
agaaawitii 
stayed his 

ft 

cost the Ufo of the 
the reader of one wItUn 


the immediate memory of the poops 

Then is somethiag wUdi soABds"yofy ttfoch like astfroaeh to our walienal 


chy^ 


Tho i 

'HTiiirftfwwpiWjBtB 



tepof 


bLbid hfwjArf 

iiumfiT TTTT^jpirrnTOiT <'ijiv 






0tlm$ 4ia. 'iChrunllaiw mtdtm 

MnjtaCjr tMt *li«v» tiW ot<^ hi glw ii ' MWft ii r I Olg iOh w r 

oft SataDM tcatt, wbM thib tiver wm Aill of ie«, tad the eaeniMmt tMMoM 
iotttbg with the tide wtietly *|toeBred to letve a iptee for hia plunge or hie 
xiae. HewBtehedhiamonent»,i«dthe&atwtaperibnnedoTer and over again 
with perfect aafety. But he had been told« we pieeuaaa, that the London popu- 
lace wanted noreltj It wae hot enough tint he ahotfld do day by day what no 
man had erer Tentnred to do before. To leap off the paxapeta of the Sputhwi^h 
and Waterloo Bridges into the half-froaen nver had beofuae a common thing ; 
and to the poor man must have a aqaffold put up, and he muat auapend hima^ 
fitom its cross-bars by hia arm, and his leg, and his neck. Twice was the last 
teperiment repeated; but upon the third attempt the body hung motioliless. 
Ine applause and the laughter, that death coidd bh'ao counterfeited, were 
tumultuous; but a cry of terrw went forth that the man mat dead. He perished 
by admhdatering to a morbid public appetite. HappSy executions are no com- 
apeetades, and so a mock one was to gratify the l^day euriosify. Every 





m 



ymlanwimii** 


yifHL ittcli M <]ik tlhe CbinMe Jttggtkii Hfea^ 

yean am. The juggler ii. indeed, of a eorporation tfil| the ti^ne ^ 

eiin|U in the ter^i^ty of nuo^^ dwring all ik^’aad ^ all lit fd 

interlndh of iha reign of SUiaheih we'liat* t!lieai» UMi — ' 

" What jaohag WM tdere npiB th* hnfdel 

wint ttuniihig of littirM thrau|h qiniy t nomt 
Whu hearing effMtttit otetlnraagatf taordat 
WhaktrhMiiigef hodUae dmmg^ 


Mr. Xemob in hia iafearcating work. 'The Modem EgyptiaM#* taQd am dt ^ 
Kk6w4», or eo^nser of Cauo, that "in appaaniiM, he &teee an jkoft Wilit*lnti> 
the boj’a thioat} the apike being realfy puahed up into a woodan hiMlei* He 
alao fofytm another triek of the aame kind aa thia: plaeing the bey on the 
gronnd* he pate the edge of a knife upon hia noee, and hnooke the Unde 
half ita width aeema to have entend” Auongat the other eoeompliahniante of 
thie gentleman. Mr. Lane infem na> "he pate eottm in hia mouth and hfeam 
out fere." How uniTomal mnet ’he the airt wtian thi% the oeeamoneat taiah eCp 
cfewnataconn%feir,e|feede'dl<^htmxtlmlmtim<lMthe)I^ Hogaatih hue 
auch a man m hia 'fkmthwark Fair’ riding a great hene. Thia waa prohnldy • 
real fere^ter, to whom hot coals in hia month were a dal^bwadii We hare had 
no Buoh men nnce the great Mr. P ^gjUm idho, it ia aaidKAraatliioiiied with a 
medal by the Boyal Society TheJiHpeg who was aMfengit ue • few yeeie 
ago, end waa mined becauae be wedUilMkj|i|mt le be eMdrely xeaated in hia 
own oTen, and he that ahrunk feem AVI 
mani^ hnpoaitiona. Our at Wji to lift i 
them. Where ia the monntihaa|ll||lMMt| 4 
up hia hills 

ainaBt jokeamM fe« ^ |i %>WW j(|i a ' tfiae a a^ ^ than 

the gratity of At wfemljlllli MyaWanai Border whnee 

'Breriaiy of Healdi* wdNWHnm Ifv^ iMM Btffeat monntebank. 

Hearaehaathuadeaeribed ll il l ^ '| ff Il|i(Whyd»t^MW^nilBlfenaman,e^ldk^ 
to hiunonr end please hia patiadfe.ieodeil||^ifMwihoM. Inhiatroiraib aadeUta 

he oftefi ilfpaied eed siadm 
wWdiwilw «f fe 91 * 



taal ooiiMiTeamhlimate, were 
MUfdre • PmreU to enlivan 
» gi i iwt ifl Loddener. Heaet 




nMtiat flat ■ai gMt » wtIftka'uaA b'mai'AMii hw»t | ill * ifc ^ 

igi|Ali iA^ wotiU Ilk nA itt two oBBtHter fMMdtairw 

|wiwBB #»kB tawmtebBiilc rf HM tt mrt rtkii, kiniHrtm<lwii to lh» 

'*7km kiMN^y « dty in Guest Biitaia Imt hse oM«f tihk tdbs wlw «sl||w it 
lifts Me ye l e eti oi i , sad da Ad nuket-daj liamagaM Ad good poefid of Ao 
flMOiridAiialMieiaaMdadfaee^ta. Yob Bi»y dep^ ufftm it ho lomm adt iAw o 
Gft kli*«lr* Ideate iatoNot, Imt out of apd^iiIdraffBittioB to tbe tewa, 'SkA- 

membor olw of then pnblie eiwited Mtietd at HaamotaaMb wfea idd kie 
kididaee Ait ho had Ana boea aad bead AoMj had Aat; hwrh^p a opeeial 
Mghxdibr Aoplaooef hkaativi^, beaaodeteraiiaedABialtdapitaoattd'ftro 
AiUiaga to ae aiaqr m eroold aoeept of it. The whole orowdotsod afapok and 
ready to take Ae doetor at hie woid; when, pntAig bit head Ato a long Ifagt ae 
‘4Mratj"ioae ttad eapeetiag hia ctown-pieoe, he diew oat a baadAd of little padmte, 
'*it|likflAkhlfttolitn&ed Ae ipeetatota wai coaateaidyoaldatftae Aill^end 
#|il^h|lkiA|it»woiddbhteAeoddfiTeAilMageAevaeyiiihabitaaterAat 
plaaa : i&ll aaaeitibfy hnmediately oloaed wiA Aid ge a e rtaa oAr, aad tank 

dAMU hie |ii^Wle> dfter the doetor had made Aem Teaek Her oae aaothar that 
AeM»iNlM«WAieigalieiUaoiigthemi bat that they weia all HeaiaumndAaMa.*' 
AhdltAoeeoMdlldeAMBBtdbaBlkatHaaiiBenlnMiBO#? We mnet take Ao 
fhyek«eitltimtAajdet. Newepapen haoe atmAflated the aeimatobaak. Adder- 
tiaenuata naorp AdoBdeof Aeliktiy iUtdiew. And Aaa wetee to'hieaiNh’a 







iip(m moid«Mi 'WIU Xt^. tfa* lUa i bJa day, iil|» ||iSP 
itaMdlMteitiialNf «»(,H«i!|Mi «ii4lyiMnepp,-iil^#M 

#»i tM i itoi i in, ..id ^m kwnMa >pdpnh<i^ti% .minl^j idlii y 
HMgta^Aia4mrii*jft|in^^ ia4Bwpis«»aar»,i«fla 

X<wpwM>paw<»^>fh4;i»qd^W!»kl|laii» ff i> ^ Mi* 

1in||iiiHhi1i1iti* Ut pirate Ufe. ]la««ip•«|Aw•a^|t4^k^ 

♦aiiiw u i rw w nt day, a i id, t > 1riiit waijartw '^«d fwirta anidd^^ fwywitiad 
•Okd-ivMla Tiiei»« •amithiat.BiafwlMih^.wdandMpwia^iaNM An 
9dM li*i«o r » f>ttVU wHk fii9Mft|MMB|a 


<Mfei'lli|f ISmmu Sly, my telboim, WUUwn B«a vmmt, «prf 
ai^njated he otyamnin that 1 almald taka aa othes earn bat wf fimaorihed 
oidar), myaal^tliaaNi i, otherwiaa called Caveliara Eamp, hnad iWMlaf af mwritm 
daaom kigh kMd'komvgh af ke^ha, aad only tcklw af fvoxJfmMmmi 
heatMMh^ka Imtweca (Uon aad MoaBfe SBoey/ kagaa A9«iH%y^iSat it 
iMia fha’Bighi HanecaUe the I«id Idayor*# of Loadaa tavaada ^Btght«Wiw> 
ahi^M (aad tndy hoaidihl) Maater Mayoi'a af Nenrioh. 

Ify aattiag ftawatd waa aamewhat befiife aavaa in the nmlBgj my tahaiar 
•tnck atpma^yr; and aa fiu* aa kind peo^’a tkieagiaf tegethecaaiiald gba 
naalaaaait duoa^ Loadan 1 leapt. By the aaany gaod dd faepka imd 
dittna otihafa ef yoanget yeaaa, of wecalriadwaai fare aae liitFid aiif nawa ijnil 
gaeaWHaaeiny me with their hearty prayem and God^apeeda 
“ Bdng peat White Chapel, aad having Idt fiur Londcm wiA ail that wmttbr 
eaat aalmrb before named, mvltitadea of Itfndonera left not me; bat, eidMar to 
keep a enatom whidi many hold, tl|#liib«nd ia no walk withont aMenatian 
at SU atfo rd Bov with cream aad jpMltab'oir elae Ibr love they bear towaadtie, 
ot perhapa to make themaelveaJm||l|^ if lAonld diaaee (ae many thenghfQ to 
give over my moriiee witfain^a apt dir however, many a thonmaid 


bioaghl|me to Bow, where 1 1 
dtoee Aat would have urg'd 
enooi^: to their fttUi 


1 diaeing, bat had aaaallVaitwitt 
Bat, 1 wanant yon, WUl Xaaap 
I waa my retain, wiA | 


waa 

kka pioteatationa,,aB »Truly, air, , 
tiGmp waa a player of Shakq>ArM||iitra a privileged man WM li on a d hy 
Hie ixttd (Biamberlain’o li||MH|tvw|d^ into g^ aedeiy-<>net hiiniad ahent 
Bom town to town aad<||||jpNftw^ kwra tg|iiiat vagaboada. ShttklgllMi 
nign ti XHaabeth any jpw| af pgan; 

bat k tho &at year dM^fldiHaeail^^ ftivBiio mi laMwad^ 

aad "intarladeplnyeia* ndnUrala, jBgiddliSIwft’ i ad r wa r da , ** waie lad) to Ihd 
full p an aki ea wMah awaited pt l— la )* W^ the peepka Iwwevwi^ 

wiH^ to anoonraga tkMta, it waa not vaiy aaty 6r atatniea to>'|Ndihm4i||Ml| 

mlihdhinMiaNdMsgt^^ 





^miti^mi,fUt» wf fly i jb U tr jpinn 

JiMMMi etfmtilh iR4li*ii<^afy!f <Bfi%mMir^ • 

h(M|«»iraif gwd^MMdy to «||li§itelrl4«b aodn# ^hno onl ^pwiji^niipo 
Mwifc< ii » >| i w i4 «pott. iiijill iiiliiDi tf B« iamaa. Ut^/S 

taiifit « tiio gNot plafanit4»^^ 73Mkiatatariri«i«'4iw|W«li(<if 
til*' wtia tho htadt of » clti)av noatli <faeir totiio and Imiimnao apopt Itmi 
1it|iBfiifHpiHbl» Jontoa hu giToa iu o fkir ■p eciman of tho Imdeaqoit in lit 
oopimi^OHlKProf 'Hoot tiall<eta^ Old Ptpys did not liko tiio pn|Qiotx 
tlotr; timl that 4t no gn«t auttw ham the man who ealle • A Midtoiwnpy 
Night’a Dietn* " the moat iniipid. ridioidotta ploy that oiret I tpr iaipijr Jilt." 
We beUave that they were very good poppeU; and the oi*— ftoKy ttKj 
anth iapared by being made “ a little eaey and modem fat the timea." The 
writer of theetetioB thoa explaiaa the aoeae aad the ohttaeteia:^'Aa Sat 
HtBaapont. 1 inagiae our Thamaa hare ; and then Laandar I make a dyer*B ton 
ahmri Pudnle^h^j and Hero a wench o’ the Baak«iidai who going over one 
dfMrito to Tiah dtceet, Leander apiea her land at ^g>ataixa> and fidla in 
Mow do 1 inirnduee Cupid* having metainor|driBed hhnaelf into 
a thnaaar, and he atrihea Haro in lore with a pint of aherry.” Thia waa rirallad 
two eaittnsiea a ft erw a rd a by the immortal ahow*woman of the Bound Tower at 
Wbribor, who began her explanation of the old tapeatry whoae woiated told thia 
tragedj^ of true love, withdlhe atarding atmouncement of " Hero waa a nun*” and 
ended with, ** Laander’a body^waa picked up by hie Ma jw d y' a "hip the Britannia, 
end carried into Gib ralt f # i * * 

"The puppet^bow eedriwoedt# be a real atreet eight, net only for children, but 
tbr ^people of quehly/* in rip leigu of Anne. Hr. BeiweU placed hieahow 
under the FUaaaa of Oetant Oarden; aad fhe sexton ef Bb Paul’a Ohuich com* 
pUined to the'Speetatqr/ ihot when the bell wea ringing for daily morning 
prayara, it was deemed a euapnona to the puppet ahow, not to the church. 
The town, aeoocding to the same authority, was divided between the attractione 
ofBinaklennd Aarilla at rim Italian Opera, aad Whittington and hk Oat in 
Mr. FowetTa enbibirina. Powril waa an innovator j flw, wh^ Ida eonteinpcaraBy 
pnppat^ripw maaagera rapieaented the 'Old Creation of the World,* and 
’Noeh’e Flood,’ after the fiuhion m which the pnppebehowa ny t ia n ed the attnp* 
tmna idthe earient myateriee aad moralities Powell iattodnoed a jng to daiaNMli 
mhupc wirii Ptmoh. AH tip rid dae tUagabave panuibad. Wham nan mVH# 
gd*to ae« "a hew motion ef the C%«fNiBevelik with Jenee end the WhiM 
wUriiwecb'MPe'tolPdaily CMmdetFlietBridgelt‘ Pwph and the Fen tediM 
ere the only reprc a mt a tle na ef theynppriat’ Bft BiwBh k itittAirilhriid 

eadefna Tim prikelegnletore tried to enienadaake hint. Ink Ip wee tee ni%)|4^ 
dirthem. He ie ri» genuine re|ir eaa n tatfid whkh irin a iwa df the d>d< 
WhptwehiMldigiiilriniyibripeiiriiwririniritnilki^ prin l iri ril l ( 

ninnri»etdBbd t% i Pri>l ift»[il»i 

duifcaltt ItaiuiJH 






lii^^fmekm itm M ^ m ■mJSm 

a#|b!^ iMt mh mi^ «i4Mk» ft» ^if^mSSSXi^maimmm^^ 

plbtilty ItoUBt. ygwii tuif iotut tiw pttpyeu ttbyertawn ^ WiiMl lUtiwMll' ■ 
litiH it^ tf t«vtt. t» ifae toniid of ]^pi^«id dhiiB. ifw ‘»*ir Wn ^ 
gtaolteer EngliA. We liaye |Rkt tofMier hi tm epMiMHIlK <&» «f 

d m riH E ddlli^ ndi ai lie ie teipceMited fat Begfietfa*b*'liMklfai^ Ifattt/ Mtd fkt 
ItaHefa ebjpUer of onr own daj. Mr.&faitl4 tiM fari«lM^ eflfaiftfaiei faite 
Atf|lifallTiaetim,ieoiiijdidiis, faifaia *Chffaa<ofLo<di>i^*titoittite* >tt e e iie>e<ij||^^ 
wiii^ thlBM ttelw b^; i^d jot lie giree iu a noet qiirited etddng el ime of 
fMpdt. Mt. Smith thought it uoooiiiiy to bo tolemii olid diftrauitio iHiih ho hid 
p<ill*ib lutad; arid fat IlnM ottriow ^KeOefafaM e^ 
llii%Ma«daliMdtiittiiM(adMii!ptDriBjdjeAPt^ He gnMiiy^ eMi, « Ifa 
tliie gtet Mc etien ho#em, ottraeulptor did net etudaloBe} ft^lfatre(dM^tteii% 
seen^ whon I have stood in the ctowd^ wise men laugh at flio Omm n|>0sllng| of 
Fundij and have neerd them epeak of hia ennning pnatka with the higheat 
ecata^.*’ Wean glad t0 find, ti|>oa atudt giaje teal&ibtaj, that the nee of wte 
mea !a not extinct ' 




t inM i w mi ll i wH i i a Ma i i i a» i n — a fm. ) 


W«hawaonip*ftfanthattlwhemigcidiaw«lltalMahefaiadefi^^ W^ilg 
not lee the monkaj and the white mice ao often urn W0t«>n|4 to dpi^ 
apa.beam ie« penmage ef Hgb aotfainitg. Wfa lieve «|w44«r m# 

manmwipt thne haadredifoMM fhM tlie dote irf^ fp 



m 




MMrf A«d ChMi tiMW Ittliittt ^lioyi> th irt ta dY B^ Wiih'thMi^ d^'«Atedbi’Mid 
whiter ' they it# MOMthin^'riUbrent froii fMif '«MW LeildMl hii)r if the 
ilwettit with "hie miagtod look ^'einning'Oiid’ hunlomo. They hill A&irftnk 
'theit tMoMiMi wfthw thoteoi^ tIkMftietion that Aey art gltiig jwu* pleMitte: 
indif you deoy the hal%Mliiiy, Hiey have atill a eaiile aid a bin jiiitr‘*‘4cli they 
ell kaew that FrenA U a diete eonent eon than their «wa dialect. Wefbirthe 
foliee ia hard «pon them. We Would put in a woid fhr them, iu the aame epitH 
wf hunaaity with whieh our delSghtfttl Eiia pleaded fi» the beggan. They; hy 
the way, here emoogst the etreet eighta, and we nay well he glad to have in 


opportunity for auch quotation : — 

I » The mendicanta of thia gpreat city were ao many of her aighta — her liona; 
1 can no more apare them than 1 could the criea ff London. No comer of a 
atreet ia complete without them. Thevii^tlllhidiBpenaa'Ue aa the ballad* ainger; 
and, in their picturesque attire, as oroaiiMitil as the signs of old London. They 
were the standing morals, embleme, nutaentoe, dial mottos, the spital sermons, 
the boohs for children, the salutary dieeks and pauses to the high and rushing 
tide of greasy citizenry— 


. "Look 

Upon that hMkmbtnhrupt thero.” 


Above all, those old blind Tobiii fhit Med to line the wall of Lincoln's Inn Gh»- 
den, befive modem iaatidionsnk^ Iwd Wpelled them, casting up their mined 
orbs to catch a ray of pity, and 0it possible^ of light, with their fiuthfdl dog- 
giiide at their feet whitto are they lied? or into whateemers, blind as them- 
selves, have they been driven, out of the wholesome air and sun-warmth? * * » * 
These dim eyes have in vtuU esplond. for some months past, a well-known 
figure, or part of the figure, of a man who used to glide his comely upper-half 
over the pavements of London, wheding ahmg with most ingenious celerity upon 
a machine of wood— a epectade to natives, to ft nreignert^ and to children. Hdwas 
of a robnst make, with a florid aaflor-like complexion, and his head was bare to 
the storm and sunshine. Hw was a natural curiosity — a speculation to the 
soientifie-Hi prodigy to the iimple. The infimt would stare at the ml^jhty men 
brought down to his own level. The common cripple would despbe US OUn 
pusillanimity, viewing the hale stoutness and mi j^ty heart of this half-limbed 
giant. Few but must have noticed him : tag the accident wi^ch brought him low 
took place during the riots of 1780, and he has heen a grpwsdling so long. He 
seemed earth-bom— an Antmus— and to suck in fteah vigour ftom thdaoillrihUh 
he neighboured. He was a grand fitagment— as geed as an Elgin nmrble. The 
nature which should have rocraited his reft leas and fibli^Was not lost, but oidy 
retired into his upper parts, and he was haV' a HfiiiidMh' I'liiiaadw%i«iitefilMs 
vmce tituttderiag'*aaid growling, as before an earth ^ kli m i <' 4 l n ddastiBg*dntihtiiy 
eyes, H wasthii MMhdrake reviling a steed <dsai iMd started tlh Ms pSttoMMI 
appearsdee. He ri/ ti tte d teiraat but his jnsfrrtlNUM'lo WaWreiit^lwf liHWiiifiljf 
ipMidmiped in riMUm > lie iNn m the miin-p(lrt»i(f tf eehtinm,‘4!Nik%lkllf''m 
Mhm-Mdf had heM'tloveB iMIhe LapMiaii henWoeer ty . ■’ t hWfl lH If ii 

eaidH4aee made sMft!Mthihdfit MOf bedy^ptrtiMfhiMh #lMitil^4dm«udnwhk 
MbliidehniiMit tdMtibg} d< 



m 


smamMsan. 

m> wu r iM 

}m iMpr »«iMe4 •i)Pt<ilie>«»r^ Wk kii^good i%|iiil|i 1 ^»«bm 

li^ ip notwtmftwtf |0 «iyd« M#» liw>ft«« ^ mA.0^mim fiw ilt«tni|||i^ o^i* 
po(»»twiiM< be ie *ezpMti9g«']Uef eentiHWiqr i«>o«» of ^km lie«M>()wnMbr 
ef ooweotiojk. 'WMeidliiUy«peMftek)l]teilH«toibe4M«(MMl«wi4MM 
wUcb iceUed^ Ibr legni intMfmnM 'to nmove? e«i«Mi|i‘]nrtiiiir iwlMaqr* rtnAi* 
t»uqhi»g 0<qeat> to ibe p«M«n>l 9 k a «gieaft aifSt Atneag ibet bMr 

S 9 vwim> aaA eappliw ftr ovM^gapmg 9 i|fkiBty><^aiidi«lu^ «k» bm an n^- 
nraUtiop of nglit«^<^mdloM aiglits— <> a gnat aU^v m tar iHnki eta). 4 it it 
deniable 7)»-«aa then sot loen Hw oM Lutmt (net Ji^aNi^ indeed* bnt^ A««i' 
dentium ?” 



[■'OliiiiM'Aowr Fttna Tempent'i Gi>llaetioB.] 


' He^ ie an engraving of a rareendiow man a hundred and fifty yean agio. In 
that box he has stores for the curious, such as the more ancient showman boro 
about — fstt that grotesque old feUow was once a modem. In 'The Alohymist,* 
the master of the servant who has filled the house with searohers fat dw phi> 
losopbet’s stone speculates thus 

" Whit should my knave adviaee 
To draw this company f he hung out no haaneri 
Of s Btrsage calf with five legs to be seen. 

Or a huge lobster with ^ dawsf 

Anil he adds~- 

" I|sy be* he hu the fisis that run at tilt 
Upon a table.*’ 

Tempest’s ffatM<show man (Catdfield tolls ns he was knowii by ^ tuune of Old 
Hany) had " tha fieas thajt sm at tilt }” asid he had also a tame hedgehog and 
a veodieilhl naake. Net iMa(y yewtago " the t'adusfrttow fieas” tnre enhihttod 
as profM escsmi^ to the eising gmiBratkint Her ought the wia«<eBd die 
Isamad to laugh at these fthtoga Mi ttm hidustoy «f ^ deae he sraaeuint 
qnestieaehtos thtos man beJto<4mht that their hutnwtor had hesNewhdsMdiy 
hthtofotoki. gawir»afi|r ^t h to ,dt wti d a|frlwawi aw medeihy setting tjta posSiimiaMie 
t«o«*theideiliiitoilleonii )toi.the,hijhlt m totohtod,tbto«ghttt^ wmdesMifgMr 
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of diioiplme by whioh the eye and the voice of man become eupfeme onf the 
inferior animale. There must have been a thorough intm^^ommunicatum of 
ideas between the lords of the creation and the baboon that played on the guitar 
—the ape that beat his master at chess in the presence of the King of Portugal — 
the elephant which Bishop Burnet saw play at ball— and the hare which beat the 
tabor at Baiiholomew Fair. Our ancestors delighted in such street sights* and 
not unwisely so. In the age of Elizabeth and James new countries had been 
explored; travelling to far distant lands had become common ; and thus* he that 
brought home a dead Indian or a strange fish ” was sure to be rewarded. 
^ Weih I in England now (as once I was)* and had but this fish painted* not a 
holiday fool there but would give a piece of silver ; there would this monster 
make a man ; any strange beast there makes a man : when they will not give a 
doit to relievo a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian.” So 
learned Trincillo* in the * Tempest*’ reprehends our countrymen. But they wore 
not Ikr ^Mng* if wrong at all. To see these wonders disabused them of many 
errodeoui notions ; and if their credulity was sometimes stimulated* their general 
stock of huowledge was increased. It was believed up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century that the clejdbgnt had no Joints in its legs* and that it never 
lay down. An elephant was shoiffi about kneeling and lying down* and the 
belief vanished. Sir Thomas Bvowh wldies for more such street sights* lest the 
error should revive in the next generation. Exhibitions of docility* such as 
elephants offer to us* arc good fbr the multitude. A due appreciation of what 
may be effected by the combination of perseverance in man and of sagacity in a 
brute indicates a philosophical spirit in a people. Bankt’p horse was the great 
wonder of Elizabeth’s time. He and his master have even found a niche in 
' Raleigh’s History of the World : If Banks had lived in older times* ho 

would have shamed all the enchanters in the world; for whosoever was most 
famous among them could never master or instruct any beast as he did.” This 
famous animal was a bay gelding* and he was named Morocco. Here is his picture* 
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pmerred iIib for the adnascUon of all agea. In * Laaa’a Lahenr’a Loat>' 
Moth, pauling Amiado witijbhia arithmotio, aayiw " The l^aaoiag Haaae will toll 
jeo.” Hall, ia hia ' Sfotim/ aatieei 

“Strange Morocco’! dumb arithmetic.'' 

Sir ^eig^m Digby infornii ua that Baqho’a hone “ would reotoro a glove to tho 
due owner after the maater had whispered the man's name in h!s ear i aodvrould 
tell the Just number of pence in any piece of silver coin, newly shoired hint by 
his master.” The Sieur de Mcllcray, in the notes to his translation of the * Goldcya 
Ass’ of Apuleius, tells ua that he saw this wonderful horse in u«Bn« St.dacqnesat 
Paris i and he is astonished that the animal could tell how many iirancs there were 
in a crown, but hu astonishment was measureless that, the crown being then of a 
depreciated currency, the horse should he able to tell the exact amount of the 
depreciation, in that same month pf March, 1608. Banks had fallen among a 
people who did not quite understand how far the animal and his keeper mi|^ 
employ the language of signs, and he got into trouble accordingly. The better 
instructed English multitude had been familiar with “ Holden's camel," fomed 
for '* ingenuous studies," and they had seen Morocco himself go up to the top of 
St. Paul’s. Though they lived in an age of belief in wisaids, they had no desire 
to bum Banks as a professor of the black art. But ho had a narrow escape in 
France ; and his contrivance for the justification of his horse’s character and his 
own shows him to have been as familiar with the human as with the brute nature. 
The story is told by Bishop Morton : — •• Which bringeth into my remembrance 
a story which Banks told me at Frankfort, from his own experience in France 
among the Capuchins, by whom he was brought into suspicion of magic, because 
of the strange feats which his horse Morocco played (as I take it) at Orleans, 
where he, to redeem his credit, promised to manifest to the world that his horse 
was nothing less than a devil. To this end he commanded his horse to seek out 
one in the press of the people who hsd a crucifix on his hat ; which done, he 
bade him kneel down unto it ; and not this only, but also to rise up again and to 
kiss it. ‘ And now, gentlemen (quoth he), I think my horse hath acquitted 
both me and himself;' and so Us adveisaries retted ntisfiod; conceiving (as 
it might seem) that the devil had no power to com# near the cross." The 
people of Orleans were imp etfo |i|f oiviliied; hat BmIm and Morocco were 
destined to fall into hwbaroqs Iwilill Wo havo ae fireoita record of his fate ; 
but some humoront Un«t of IfifO ImoB a tragical 

truth 

" Bitt 'momiitoM 

Being, k i d p l iWi bwtfi for mmiMi, 

It appesrs to us that BifoiktVi hone, and Holden\) eamd, and the elephant 
that expressed his anger when the Bling of Spidn was named, must have had a 
considerable infinence hMgepNMiag the boiHhbaitiag cruelties of that age. These 
were among the street sights aaactiooed by authority. The patent to 
Henslowe and Alle]m, the playen, eonstituting them " Masten of tho King's 
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Ghmei/' in 1604jattth<niiM them *'tobeit> or came to be baited, our eaid bean, 
and othen being of our aoid gamea, in idl and ertty oonvenient place or plaoea, 
at all timea meet;” and accwdingly the Maaten cV the Boyal Gamea pnt down 
all nnlicenaed bearwarda, and filled the town and country with their performancea. 
Thia ia an illuatration of Maater Slender'a pertinent queation to Miatreaa Ann 
Page, Why do your doga bark ao 7 be there beara i* the town ?” 

It ia a bleaaing that we hare now no ahch street nghta aa bear-baiting. Bull- 
baiting, too, ia gone : cock-fighting ia nb mire seen. Pugilism has made a faint 
attempt at revival ; but we can part bith that too. Are the people, then, to 
have no amusements accessible to all? !^xe the street sights to be shouldered 
out by commerce add luxury, and not a tocreation to be left? Wc answer, let a 
wise government double and treble the jBlaas of healthful fmeieiaes, and of intel- 
lectual gratifications. Give us new parl^ if possible. ua have gardens in 
which all may ftMy walk. Open our cathedrals, as the Rational Gallery and 
Hampton Court nirc o^MUed. Instead of' sending aU the fite animals which are 
presented to the Crown to be shown for a shilling by fheiety, have mena- 
geries in Hyde Park and the Regent’s Park. Take ad dlamlde from the man 
who, when the p%nets are shii^g lightly out of d Mbebe heaven, plants a 
telescope ia Leictoler 6quare>ar ft, Paul’s Church iTapd, and finds enough pas- 
sengers who are gkd to cat^ gUatpiieB of worhfa uittonn to tlm naked eye, and 
forget for a moniim, in the CoadkinplMfoli of ^ to^hty wtakfi of Omnipotence, 
the small, things whi^ mUnonidl^'Ilk^mre.. Ofalin ^ gr4dt hjtoks of Nature, of 
Science, and of Alt tria not that the days of con- 

jurers, and puppet-i^nt, atdl fiiahwgIblito.lHne ptoied feway. 
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XXV.— THE MONUMENT. 

In tho ‘ Description of the Monument,’ sold by its keeper, we are told the view 
Irom the top “is extremely fine wd txtennor, and in ti/ti not to bo equalled;” 
and no doubt tMi prospect is correctly described token tee earn eee tt ; a matter of 
not very common occurrimce. In provokingly dose neigUMlirhood to the fore- 
going passage we find a atatement of the henrs of adwilaiien, from which it 
appears the Moniftmat k open from eight in the meming from Lady-day to 
Michaelmas-day, and 'tlk remainder of the year from nittn^ tiU aunset. Thus, 
the only period when London can he properly itaB, 4hat of* nnrise, when, in 
the noble lines of Worda*|)i!lh,— 

*' BMrtli liM not anything to show more Mr. 

Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning : silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples he 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air T— 
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This ])oriod is carefully shut out; and we can only look at the great metro- 
polis through the dense and discoloured medium of the smoke arising from 
the habitations of two millions of people, WolL until the Corporation in its 
goodness shall direct some alteration^ we must make the best of the matter as it 
is ; and so we are now ascending with many a pause the spiral staircase^ with its 
thrcQ hundred and forty-five black marble steps, which leads to the summit. 
This is well lighted in the base by one or two large openings, and above by 
narronKr slits in the wall. The breadth of the interior, nine feet from wall to 
wall, ^appears somewhat surprising to one who sees it for the first time, and has 
formed bis notions of it from tho exterior view. We are still ascending, and 
now the Btej)s are growing sensibly shorter, the walls approach nearer to each 
other, we are not far from the top. With renewed vigour wo arc about to run 
u]) the little remaining distance, when the attendant lays his stick across in front 
to debar all advances without him. This conduct he ex])lains by stating that, in 
consequence of the recent cases of suicide (which every one will remember J, he 
has imposed on him the duty of being always present when there arc any visitors 
on the balcony. We have gained tho top at last, and what a scene is before, 
around, beneath us ! The wind is blowing freshly and vigorously, and, to add 
to tho self-jjossesbion of the visitor, tho attendant encouragingly observes he 
would not stand there for a trifle if the railings were absent. With a shiver we 
assent to tho jjcrtinency of the remark ; and placing our back for greater safety 
against the continuation of tho pillar in the centre, and reminding ourselves that 
it is not true that the very edifice itself is, as has sometimes been considered, 
dangerous, and that the idea arose from tho fact of the Monument having been 
at first used for astronomical observations, for which it was soon found unfit from 
the vibrations natural to such an erection, however secure in its build, v\c com- 
mence our brief survey. Though the view is not, and cannot be under such an 
atmosphere, very extensive, it is one that (out of London) the world cannot 
parallel. It is not beautiful — that sea of house-tops, with St, Paul’s and count- 
less other churches and public buildings rising up from its surface as from so 
many islands; — it is not sublime, in the physical idea of the ivox^; — ^yct “ dull” 
indeed would he be of souV’ in whose mind no sense of beauty and sublimity 
was raised as he gazed on that wonderful congregation of human homes. 

The door from the staircase to the balcony faces the cast; in that direction 
therefore we aro now sending our inquiring glaiicc. The Tower, with its great 
keep, is the first object of attention, of which we remember Fitz-Stephen says, 
“ the mortar of its foundation was tempered with the blood of beasts.” To 
the left of the Tower the long fa(;ade of the Mint arrests the eye, whilst to tho 
right wo sec the roof of the Custom House, and the tiers of shijiping moored in 
the Pool far away into the distance. Near, and directly in front of us, is tho 
fairy-looking Bi>irc of St. Dunstan’s in the East, one of the many churches we 
sec around whose history is connected with that of the Monument by a close 
tie, as having arisen like the latter from the ashes of the Great Fire. Beyond, inter- 
minable lines of docks aro dimly descried, and on a clear day the hills of Kent, 
nine or ten miles off. On the other side of tho river a bright column of smoke 
and the sharp whistle of the engine direct us to the train of tho Greenwich 
Bailway just starting. Turning the comer of the pillar, we behold on the south 
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tho countless chimneys of the breweries and other manufactories of Southwark 
rising up against tho background of the Surrey hills, and tho lofty piles of 
warehouses which edge tho^ river bank, over one of which tho church of St. 
Hary Overics rears its lofty and proud-looking tower, as though indignant at 
tho unfitness of its humbler neighbours for such antique and romance-honoured 
walls. The bridges, those glorious architectural triumphs, and the curving 
Thames which they bestride, form a highly picturesque feaiuro from tho Mo- 
nument. There is London Bridge, the youngest, and perhaps the noblest of tho 
whole, with the Fishmongers’ Hall at its foot ; Southwark and Blaekfriars in a 
tolerably straight line; then comes Waterloo crossing the curve ; and beyond, the 
Thames, with the black sluggish barges so characteristic of this part of the river, 
is lost to our smoke-bedimmed vision. But though tho bridge of Westminster 
is invisible, not so its famous Abbey : there it stands, with its dark body and 
lofty towers advanced city-wards, as if (o defend its sacred piocincts from the 
inroads of irrcligion and wickedness, over rife in populous places. But the great 
feature of the scene is tho view westwards of St. Pauls. Its vast size and noble 
proportions are perhaps from no other s])ot so strikingly developed. Instead 
of looking down upon it, as we do, or appear to do, upon every other object, we 
have rather tho sense of looking up to it even from this elevation of two hundred 
and two feet. Neither docs the mass of houses around it appear at all to lessen its 
height or form. It might stand upon them ; so grandly dues it appear to rise — 
base, cupola, and cross— above all obstructions. On the north there is little to 
attract attention : churches and house-roofs, houso-roofs and churches, extend from 
the farthest point of sight down to the base of the column on which we stand, 
and require no more particular notice ; unless we may just mention that, among 
the other buildings particularly conspicuous, stand the lofty Guildliall to the 
left, and tho tall tower of tho Blackwall Railway to the right. We may con- 
clude this hasty sketch of our view from the Monument on a gusty August 
afternoon by two or three general remarks. What has been called the natural 
basin of London may thence be seen very clearly, although its edges are not 
distinctly definable in some parts. Looking round from Islington, wc have 
Highgato, Hampstead, tho elevated land to the left of Westminster Abbey, tho 
Surrey and Kent hills. And nearly tho whole of this vast area is occupied by 
London ! for few indeed are the spaces vacant of houses which the eye can detect 
oven from tho balcony of tiie Monument. How different would have been the view 
presented from the same spot prior to tho erection of tho Monument, and the event 
which it commemorates, one hundred and seventy-five years ago, had there then 
been any means of obtaining such an elevation; when Stratford, Hackney, Islington, 
and Charing Cross wore suburban villages, with many a pleasant field between 
them and Ijondon ; when Lambeth and Southwark showed more trees than habita- 
tions ; and when St. Paul's was a long building with transepts projecting from tho 
centre, north and south, and with a square tower rising upwards at the point of 
their intersection! A third and still more extraordinary view has yet to be 
mentioned — ^the view which met the eye of the well-known diarist Pepys, when 
he went up to iho top of Barking Church, and there saw the saddest sight of 
dosolatiou*' perhaps ev^r beheld. But let us not anticipate. 

It was on thcb'^ Lord's Day," says Pepys, tho Srd of September, 1669i that 

2 u 2 
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of our maidfl sitting up Iste last night to get things ready against our ioast 
to-day^ Jane called us up about three in the morning to tell us of a great fire 
they saw id tho city. So 1 rose and slipped on my night-gown^ and went, to the 
window ; and thought it to bo on the back-side of Mark Lane St tho farthest, but, 
being unused to such fires as followed, I thought it far enough off ; and so went 
to bed again, and to b1gc]>. About seven rose again to dress myself, and then 
looked out at the window, and saw the fire not so much as it was, and further off. 
.... By and by Jane comes and tdls me that she hears that above three hun- 
dred houses have been burned down to-night by the fire we saw, and that it is now 
burning down all Fish Street, by London Bridge. So 1 made myself ready 
presently, and walked to the Tower, and there up upon one of the high places. 
Sir J. Robinson s little son going up with me ; and there 1 did see the houses at 
that end of the bridge all on fire, and an infinite great fire on this and the other 
side tho end of tho bridge.” 

The conflagration, which in so short a space had exhibited its destructive 
character, broke out some time after midnight, in the house of one Farryner, the 
King's baker, in Pudding Lane. This person stated, in his evidence before a 
Committee of tho House of Commons, that ho had, after twelve o’clock on Satur- 
day night, gone through every room, and found no fire but in one chimney, 
where the room was paved with bricks, which lire he diligently raked up in 
embers. As a matter of fact, this was all he could state : as to his opinions, ho 
cxpresiied himself as decidedly satisfied that his house must have been puriK>8ely 
fired. Whatever its origin, tho progress of the fire was most startling, — wo should 
say wonderful, but that tho construction of the houses — generally timber, 
]>itchcd over on the outside — the thatched roofs, and the narrowness of the streets, 
where the buildings of the opposite sides almost touched each other, were all 
evidently calculated to facilitate in the very highest degree tho ravages of tho 
fearful element. Nor was this all. The month of August had been characterised 
by an extraordinary drought, and the timber of the houses had been as it were 
half burnt already by the continual heat; and lastly, during nearly the whole 
time the fire lasted, a furious east wind blew ; making in all such an unhappy 
conjunction of circumstances, that wc need not wonder that other than pious 
people looked with fear and trembling on the event, as some more than ordinary 
visitation of an offended Deity. 

The then Lord Mayor, on whose steaduiiM, judgment, and boldness so much 
depended, appears to have been unequal to* tbe occ^on ; and thus, tho drst few 
J&ours being lost Without any decisive measures, all was lost. Barly.in the 
forenoon Pepys went to Whitehall, and received from the King a command to 
bid the Mayor spare no houses, but pull down before the fire everyway.” 
After long search, Pep}s met my Lord Mayor in Cannon Street like a man 
spent, with a handkerchief at)out his nock. To tho King’s message ho cried, like 
a fainting woman, * Lord, what can Irdo? 1 am spent; people will not obey me. 
1 ha\o been I pulling down bouses; but the fire overtakes us faster than we can 
do it;' that he needed no more soldiers; and that, for himself, ho must. go and 
refresh hunself, having been up all night. So he loft me, and 1 him, and w;alk^ 
home ; seeing people almost distracted, and no manuer of moans lumd to quench 
the iM^c, The houses too so very think thereabouts, md full of. matter frr 
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buniiAg; M pitch and taT; iiiThanieta Street; tfcA watohbutca of loil^ and wines, 
and bmttdj, andnthei^ tkinga.^' ' Soon after he *^ n^t>with the King and Duke 
of YDik in their bavgfeV ftnd with them to Queeidiilhe. . . . . ^ Biver .fuU of 
light jm ind boats* taWg in goodsi and goods swimming in the aater^and I 
observed that hardly otic lighter or boat in three that had the goods -of a house 
in, but there was a pair of virginalB in it/’ Pop} s's observing eyo noticed also 
that the '^poor pigeons were loth to leave their houses, but hovered about the 
windows and balconies till they burned their wings and fell down.'* 

In the afternoon Popys is on the water again, and to the firo, up and down, 
it still intereasing, and the wind great. So near the fire as we could for smoke ; 
and all over the Thames, with one’s faces in the wind, you were almost burned 
with a shower of firc-drops. This is very true ; so as houses were burned by 
these drops and flakes of fire, three or four, nay, five or six houses, one ftom 
another. When wc could endure no more upon the water, we to a little ale- 
house on the Banksido (Southwark), over against the Three Crandl, and there 
staid till it was almost dark, and saw the fire grow, and, as it grew darker, 
appeared more and more, and in comers, and upon steeples, and between 
churches and houses, as far as we could see up the hill of the .City, in a most 
horrid, malicious, bloody flame, not like the fine flame of an ordinary fire. «... 



[London durin; the Great Fire, from the Bonkildc, Southnnrk.] 


We staid till, it being darlcisb, wc saw the fire as only one entire arch of firo fijom 
ibis to the other side the bridge, and in a bow up the hill for an arch of abovo a 
mile long : it made mo weep to see it.” The peculiar form of tho great body of 
flame is also referred to by the Rev. T. Vincent, ’in his tract called ■'•God’s ter- 
rihle Advice to the City by Plugue and Fir©,* who says finely, " The ■ bunting 
waa then in fashion 6f k bow; a dreadful bow it was, such sa muie ©yea never 
beflttis 'had seen; a -bow, whiek had Ood's arrow in it wUh a JUming po$nt'' 
Ilveltfl. ®w Cejtys, irtur -aa 'eye-witness, and dcscrHied ‘Only ♦hat ^ esiw. 
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waa also at the Banksidc, Southwark, but later in the eveni^, when ho beheld 
an awful pje^ure. " I saw,” he ss^ ** th^ whole south' fhtC v the' Cilqr burning, 
from Cliea|i^e ta the Thames^ fkll ahmg Xkiail^ ifi liliewM l^dlod 
hack agahxit the wind ai well aa forward)^ Tower Stredt»» iPonchurell street. 
Gracious (Ghracochurch) Street^ and so along to Baynard's Castle, and was 
taking hold of Bt Paul's churchy to which the scaffolds oontributod exceedingly. 
The conflagration was so universal, and the people so asUmidied, that from the 
beginning, I know not by what despondency or fate, they hardly stirred to 
quench it ; so that thcro was nothing hoard or scon but ciying out and lamenta- 
tion, running about like distracted creatures, without at idl attempting to save 
even their goods; such a strange consternation there was upon them, so as it 
burned, both in breadth and length, the churches, public halls. Exchange, 
liospitals, monuments, and ornaments, leaping after a prodigious manner from 
lioube to house and street to street, at great distances from one to the other ; lor 
tlie heat, with a long set of fair and warm weather, had even ignited the air and 
pre])arcd the materials to conceive the fire, which devoured after an incredible 
manner houses, furniture, and everything. Here we saw the Thames covered 
with goods floating, all the barges and boats laden with what some had time and 
courage to save ; as on the other, the carts. See., carrying out to the fields, which 
for many miles were strewed with moveables of all sorts, and tents erecting to 
shelter both i)cuplc and what goods they could get away. Oh, the miserable 
and calamitous s})c>ctaclc 1 such as haply the world had not seen the like since 
the foundation of it, nor to be outdone till the universal conflagration of it. All 
the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, and the light seen 
for above forty miles round about for many nights: God g^ant mine eyes may 
never see the like ! who now saw above ten thousand houses all in one flame : the 
noise and cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, the shrieking of women 
and children, the hurry of people, the fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like 
an hideous storm, and the air all about so hot and inflamed that at last one was 
not able to approach it ; so that they were forced to stand still and lot the flames 
bum on, which they did for near two miles in length and one in breadth. The 
clouds also of smoke were dismal, and reached, upon computation, near fifty 
miles in length.” Mr. Vincent also says, — “ The cloud of smoke was so great 
that travellers did ride at noonday some six miles together in the shadow thereof, 
though there were no other cloud besides to be seen in the sky." From the 
same authority we obtain one or two other interesting glimpses of the splendid 
horrors of this the first night : — Amongst other things, the sight of Guildhall 
was a fearful spectacle, Avhich stood the whole body of it together in view for 
several hours together after the fire had taken it, without flames, (I suppose 
because the timber was such solid oak), in a bright shining coal, as if it had been 
a ])alace of gold, or a great building of bunushed brass.” 

During Monday, tho 4th, the fire extended as far as the Middle Temple west- 
wards, and Tower Street eastwards, including, besides the streets already mentioned# 
all Fleet Street, tho Old Bailey, Ludgate Hill, Warwick Lane, Nowgatei, Paul's 
Chain, Watling Street, Thames Street, and Billingsgate ; tho stones of Paul's 
ikying, says Evelyn, '^liko grenadoes,” its melting load flowing thrpttgl^ the 
streets in a stream, the pavements everywhere ^^•glowing with fterf tedMiSj wai M 
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no horse or man was able to tread on them,” and the oast wind all the time 
still driving* the flames impetuously forward. “ But,'* writes the reverend gen- 
tleman l)(*foro mentioned, “ the great fury of the fire was in the broader streets ; 
in tlA* midst of the night it was come down to Comhill, and laid it in the dust* 
and runs along by the Stocks, and there meets with another fire, which came 
down Thrcadncedle Street ; a little further with another, which came up from 
Walbrook ; a little further with another, which came up from Bucklcrsbury : and 
all these four, joining together, break into one great flame at the comer of 
Cheapsidc, with such a dazzling light and burning heat, and roaring noise by the 
fall of so many houses together, that was very amazing.” 

By Tuesday, the 5th, the fire had reached the end of Fetter Lane in Holborn, 
and the entrance of Smithficld. But now the wind somewhat abated* and the 
spirits of the people rose in a still greater proportion. Instead of pulling down 
houses by ** engines,” as they had before done, gunpowder was used, which soon 
produced gaps too wide to be overleaped by the fire ; a measure that, according 
to Evelyn, some stout seamen proposed early enough to have saved near the 
whole city ; but this some tcnacioth and avaricious men, aldermen, &c., would 
not permit, because their houses must have been of the first.” About noon 
the fury of the flames began sensibly to abate in most parts, although they 
burned as fiercely as ever towards Cripplegate and the Tower. But the fire 
was gradually checked here also by the same means. 

On the 6th Pepys was once more waked by "new cries of fire,’* a species of 
alarm that continued for some days to distract the attention of the miserable 
population when the great conflagration was dying away among the ruins it had 
made. . Ho was, however, able to walk through some of the principal streets ; and 
on the 7th his frllow diarist took a still longer and more careful luriey. The 
doscriptiOik Of the scene which met his eye appears to us one of the hiost palnAifiy 
interesting ipiiyiSires of desbktion we ever reed. I neolt tins wiening on fbot 
jrom Whitdhhll as far Os London Bridge^ through the late Fleet Street, Ludgate 
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Moorfiolda, tbeim Aroiigh OoMihill/6Ec.^lKth exlmpfdi^^ dtficfdlgr^idamberkig 
over boaiMi of yet miioktng rubbiali^ mud fiequonlly miaMl&gr vl^ne I waa. The 
groand under feet so hot that it even burnt the soles of my lihoes/- ^ > 

At my return 1 was infinitely concerned to find that goodly church, St* Paul s, 
now a sad ruin, and toat beautiful portico (for structuro compilable to any in 
Europe, as not long before repaired by the late King) now rent in pieecs, flakes 
of vast stone split asunder, and nothing remaining entire but the inscription in 
the architrave, showing by whom it was built, which had not one letter of it 
defaced. It was astonishing to see what immense stones the beat had in a manner 
calcincdi so that all the omameuts, columns, friexes, capitals, and projeetures of 
massy Portland stone flew off, even to fhe very roof, where a sheet of lead cover- 
ing a groat space (no less than six acres by measure) waa totally melted ; the 
ruins of the vaulted roof falling broke into St. Eaith*s, which being filled with 
the magaainos of books belonging to the stationers, and carried thither for safety, 

they wore all consumed, burning for a week following There lay in ashes 

that most venerable church, one of the most ancient ]>ieceB of early piety in the 
Christian world, besides near 100 more; tho lead, iron- work, bells, plate, &c., 
melted; tho exquibitely wrought Mercerb* Chapel, the sumptuous Exdgnjjj^o, 
tho angust fabric of Christ Church, all the rest of the Companies Halls, splendid 
buUdiugSi^arches, entries, all in dust ; the fountains dried u[> and ruined, whilst 
the very water remained boiling ; . . . . subterranean ce&ars, wells, and 

dungeons, formerly warehouses, still burning in stench and dark clouds of smoke, 
BO that in five or six miles traversing about 1 did not see one load of timber un-* 
consumed, nor many stones but what were calcined white as snow. Tho people 
who now walked about the ruins appeared like men in some dismal desert, or 
rather in some great city wasted by a cruel enemy; to which was added the stench 
that came from some poor creatures’ bodies, beds, and other combustible goods. 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s statue, though &llen from its niche in the lioyul 
Exchange, remained entire when those of tho Kings shico the Conquest were 
broken to pieces ; also the Standara in Comhill and Queen Elizabeth s effigies, 
with some arms on Ludgate, continued with but little detriment, whilst tho vast 
iron ohaons of tho city stroots, hinges, bars, and gates of prisons wore many of 
them melted and reduced to cinders by the vehement heat. Nor was I yet able 
to pass through any of the narrower streets, but kept the widest : the ground and 
air, smoke, and fiery vapour continued so intense that my hair was almost sing^> 
and my feet unsuffcrably surbated.* The by lanes and narrower streets were quite 
filled up with rubbish, nor could any one have possibly known where be was but 
by the ruins of some church or hall that had some remarkable tower or pmnacle 
remaining. I then went towards Islington and Highgate, where one might have 
seen two hundred thousand people of all ranks and degrees dispersed end 
lying along by their heaps of what they could save from tho fire, deploring their 
loss, and, though ready to perish for hunger and destitution, yet not aa lrin g one 
penny for relief, which to me ap|>eared a stranger' sight tiliaa any I had 
beheld. His Majesty and council, indeed, took all imAginable muno Sar 
relief by proclamation for the country to come in and refroab them with' 
sions. In the midst of all this cahunity and ooiffosion there vm$ t kttolbielJtoV# 

* limM, Mfft. 
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aftklarm begun that the BMMh wMb when we wevo in hostilityj were 

not onijr landed^ but entering 'Afe dty. Hheio wae in truth wome days 
beibre great mitpicidi of lAoee two nationa joinings and wdw dtat they had been 
the Ocoaaion of firing the town. This report did oo teirify* that on n sadden 
there t^as euth an uproar and tumult that they ran fipom their goeds^bsad^ taking 
what weapons they could come at^ they could not be stopped from fidling on some 
of those nations whom they casually met^ without sense or reason. The clamour 
and peril grew so excessive that it made the whole court amoaod, and they did 
with infinite pains and great difficulty reduce and appease tho people, sending 
troops of soldiers and guards to cause them to retire into- tho firl^ aj^ain, where 
they were watched all this night. 1 left them pretty quiet, and came home 
sufficiently weary and broken.*’ From tho inscription^ on the north side of the 
Monument it appears that the total amount of destruction was eighty-nine 
churches, tho City gates, Ghiildhedl, many public structures, hospitals, schools, 
libraries, a vast number of stately edifices, thirteen thousand tWo hundred dwoll- 
itig-houses, four hundred streets ; of twenty-six wards it utterly destroyed fifteen, 
and left eight others shattered and half burnt. The ruins of the City were four 
hundred and thirty-six acres from the Tower by the Thames side to tho Temple 
C(^^h, and from the north-east gate along the City Wall to Holbom Bridge. 
To the estates and fortunes of the citizens it was^mcrciless, but to their lives very 
ihvourable (only eight being lost), that it might in all things resemble the last 
conflagratiou Af the world.’** The limits of tho fire may bo thus traced: — ^Temple 
Charefa, Holborn Bridge, Pyc Comer, Smithfield, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, near 
the end of Coleman Street, at tho end of Basinghall Street by the Postern, at the 
upper end of Bishopsgato Street, in Loadenhall Street, by the Standard in Corn- 
hill, ait the Church in Fenchurch Street, by the Clothworkors’ Hall, at the middle 
of Mark Lane, and at the Tower Dock. The part of tho City left standing 
within the walls contained eleven parishes, occupying an area of seventy-five 
acres. And this was all that the Great Fire had left of London ! A table of 
estimates of tho loss is given in Maitland’s ^History,* which amounts to nearly 
efwen mUtima, 

We have seen from tho preceding extracts that tho King and his brother ex- 
erted themselves greatly in endeavouring to cheek the progress of the fire, to 
preserve as far as ])ossible something like order in the midst of so much inevit- 
able confusion, and to dtiieliorato the unhappy condition of the inhabitants thus 
suddenly deprived of theit bomes, and dispersed through the open country, 

several miles in circle, some under tents, some under mieerablc huts and 
hovels ; many without a rag or any neceisaary utensils, bed or board l who, from 
dclioatencss, riches, and every accommodation in stately and welUftimishod 
houses, were now reduced to extrmnest poverty and misery.” f In a manuscript 
from the secretary’s office, quoted by Dr. Echard in his * History of England,* 
we have a picture of' the "merry monarch” which places him in a very famur- 
able light. " All* own the immediate hand of God, and bless the goodness of 
the King, who made the round of the fire wmially twice every day, and for nHmy 
bouts together, bn henrsebacb and on foot, gave orders for pursuing fke woilt by 
tlnM|»hta(gs; desires, example, and good store of money, wMtk he hinMielf dis- 
ent ef a hundred-’peimd bag, which he eanrted britk Irim 

* Ynm ilie tisnilation of the IJttEtt fnierl|illflii gifts in UaitlatKl» f Evelyn. 
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for that purpose/’ Co/nduct like this ivas duculatcd to attract the x>opular 
favour, as it deserved ; and the poets were not slow in commemorating it in verse 
sufficiently panegyrical, whatever other defects it might exhibit. Here is one 
specimen from ' The Conflagration of London Poetically Delineated, by Sir J. L., 
Knight and Baronet, 1667,’ which must make the most serious smile, in spite 
of the awful nature of the subject : — 

Here Caesar comes, unth buckets in kts syeSt 
And father tn hts heart. Come. come, he cries, 

Lot 'h make one onset more. The srattor'd troops 
At his word rally and rotriovo their liopes : 

The rebel flames, they say, felt (Jharlos was then% 

And, sneaking hark, grew tamer than they were : 

So that, no doubt, wcie Fatt*a to be defeated 
By man, the city’s fate had then retreated. 

But loyalty befriends the flames. Their own 
Dangers neglected, thtne affrights. Alone ! 

Alone ! dear Sir, let’s fall, they cried aloud, 

And hazard not tliice kingdoms in a ciowd ** 

We return to more serious matters. The origin of so awful a calamity was of 
course the very first object that engaged the attention of the King and the Par- 
liament after the lapse of the first few anxious days. A Committee was ap- 
])ointod on the 25th of tho same month. The report was made on the 22d of 
January following, by Sir Richard Brook, chairman, who stated that they 
had received *^many considerable informations from divers credible persons 
about the matter,” which they now laid before the House. The first evidence 
was ** a letter from Alanson,” of the 23rd of August, 1666, New Style, writ- 
ten from one Dural to a gentleman lodging in the house of one of the ministers 
of the French Crown in London, called Monsieur Hcrault : those were the ex- 
pressions : — " They acquaint me ^vith the truth of certain news which is common 
in this country, that a fire from Heaven is fallen upon a city called Bclkc, 
situated on the side of the river of Thames, where a world of people have been 
killed and burnt, and houses also consumed : which seemed a word of cabal, 
cast out by some that were knowing, and others that might be ignorant of the 
signification of it.” Mrs. Elizabeth Styles informed tho Committee that a French 
servant of Sir Vere Fan had said to her in April last, " You English maids will 
like the Frenchmen better when there is not a house left between Temple Bar 
and London Bridge;” and, on her answering, " I hope your eyes will never 
see that,” he replied, This will come to pass between June and October.” 
William Tinsdale heard one Fitz-Harris, an Irish Papist, say, about the begin- 
ning of July, " there would be a sad desolation in September, in November a 
worse; in December all would be united into one,” Two other witnesses re- 
ported conversations of a very similar nature, " Papists” in each case being the 
prophets. This was one line of evidence. The next, could it be depended on, was 
very much more to the purpose. This v^as the confession of “ Ro^rt Hubert, of 
Rouen in Normandy, who acknowledged that ho was one of those that fired the 
house of Mr. Farryner, a baker, in Pudding Lane,” at the instigation of one 
Stephen Piedloc, who came out of Franco with him, by putting a fire-ball at A® 
end of a long polo, and lighting it with a pieee of match ^hidfl^he pat in i* 
a window. Ho had a]^o, he said, Threc-ond-twenty complin, wheneof 
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Piedloc wa9 the chief.'* Mr« a French merchant^ living in St«,Maiy 

Axe, declared he knew Hubert to* be ** fit fior any villanous enterpriae/* ai^ 
that« having vUited him in gaol, the latter had oonfesacd himielf guilty, remark* 
ing he had not done it ** out of any malice to the Hnglish nation, but fifem a 
desire of reward,'* which Piedloc had promised him on his return to France. It 
is observable,” remarks the report, that this miserable creatnre, who con* 
fessed himself before the Committee to be a Protestant, was a Papist and died 
so.” The well-mformod Mr. Graves was also acquainted with Piedloe, who was 
a very doboist (debauched) person, and apt to any wicked design.” The 
baker, Farryncr, being examined, said it was impossible any fire could ha]>pen 
ill his house by accident ; for ho had. as before mentioned, after twelve of the 
clock that night, gone through every room thereof, and found no fire but in one 
chimnc 3 ^ where the room was paved with bricks, which fire he diligently raked 
up in embers. Jjastly. Hubert was sent under guard to see if he could find 
out the place where he throw the fireball,” which ho did with perfect accuracy. 
*rhe third species of evidence related to the fireballs and other combustible 
matter said to be thrown into various houses during the days : Daniel Wey- 
manset. Esq., saw a man apprehended near the Temple, with his pockets 
stuffed with combustible matter.” Dr. John Parker saw some combustible 
matter” thrown into a shop in the Old Bailey; “ thereupon ho saw a great smoke 
and smelt a smell of brimstone.*’ Three witnesses all agreed that they saw a 
person flinging something into a house near St. Antholine’s church, and that 
thereupon the house was on fire .... and when this was done there was no fire 
neai* the place. Testimony of a somewhat similar nature was offered by other 
persons. Lastly, Mr. Freeman, of Southwark, brewer, found in his house, which 
had been lately burnt, about a quarter of an hour before that happened, a paper 
with a ball of wild-firo in the nave of a wheel ; and Mr. Bichard Harwood, being 
near the Feathers tavern, by St. Paul’s, on the 4 th of September, ''saw some* 
thing through a grate in a cellar, like wdd’-fire ; by the sparkling and spitting of 
it he could judge it to bo no other ; whereupon he gave notice of it to some sol- 
diers that were near the place, who caused it to be quenched.” Thus far the first 
report. Additions wore subsequently made of a similar, but certainly not more 
trustworthy, character. Thou follows the report of the " Committee appointed to 
certify information touching the insolency of Popish priests and Jesuits, and the 
increase of Popery.” Tlie very heading of this last report shows the animus of 
the then Parliament ; yet the Committee of that House, in making the report 
before mentioned, offer no decided opinion of their own. This is surely a significant 
fact. Hubert may have fired the house; there may have been wicked, mis- 
chievoup, and discontented individuals who endeavoured to increase the horrors 
of the time in the modes described in the evidence ; yot how much of this evidence 
might not be explained by the general excitement of mind in which all the wit- 
nesses must have participated, and by the important remark of Pepys already 
transcribed concerning the "shower of fire-drops,” which he expressly says set 
fire to houses which the conflagration had not reached I But, at all events, that no 
large body of people^ whether foreigners or Papists, were concerned in the affair, 
seems to us to be partly proved by the very absence of such a charge in 4he 
Committi^’s tepasi ; but still more by the facts that, first, it is impossible to 
discover how s' Papists,” the body chiefly suspected, oould have been benefited by 
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of the mettopoHi of iSieir ^ountx^j aadeMmdly, that mo attempt 

any kind appeats to have %aen tnade by any party, when— 'On thh hypothesis 'of 
tbdff4^ilt-^succcss had rewarded their atrocious efibrts, and they had only to 
reapttho harvest they desired. As to Hubert, although, according to Clarendon, 
neither the jadgc nor any person present at his trial believed his story, but all 
saw that he WaS a poor distracted wretch, vrOary of his life, and anxious to part 
with it, yet the jury found him guilty, and the King and the judges, notwith- 
standing their conv^tion of his insanity, allowed him to be executed ! It was 
soon after complained of," says Bishop Kcnnct, in his ' History of England,’ 
that Hubert was not sufficiently examined who set him to work, or who joined 
with him." And Mr. Hawles, in his remarks upon Fitz-Harris's trial, is bold to 
say that, the Commons resolving to examine Hubert upon tliat matter next day, 
Hubert was hanged before the house sate, and so could tell no further tales " 
Wo must add one still nm^oiinportant piece of evidence. Maitland * says that 
“ Lawrence Peterson, master of the ship that brought Hubert over, upon his 
examination some time after, ^declared that the said Ilubert did not land UU itro 
days after the fire,** The truth appears to be that Hubert was insane ; and yet 
the poor creature was executed I This is dreadful work to have taken place in 
England only one hundred and seventy-five years ago. Nor does it seem to 
have been^onc as a sacrifice to the popular frenzy. It is stated in the ^ Pictorial 
Englai|4,’f and we find no evidence to the contrary, that ** to the lasting honour 
of the London populace, desperate and bewildered as they were, and mad with 
excitement, they shed no blood, leaving such iniquities to be perpetrated by 
the fabricators of Popish plots, the Parliament, and the judges." It is gratif} ing 
to be able to add, from the same authority, that during this unhapjiy i)eriod 
^^^acts of Christian charity were ])Grformcd on all sides, old animosities were 
mutually forgotten, nothing was remembered but the present desolation, all 
kinds of people expressing a marvellous charity towards those who api^eared to 
be undone." 

In addition to the distress and alarm felt by all during the fire, and the loss 
and physical privations it entailed for some time on the greater part of the popu- 
lation, it left on immense amount of difficulty and trouble behind in connexion 
with the arrangements necessary for the rebuilding. The King and the Government 
had now a painful duty to perform. On the one hand, they saw the necessity of pre- 
venting a new London from arising on the ruins of the old, liable to all the same 
dangers and inconveniences ; and, in an affair of such magnitude, some little time 
for consideration was indispensable : — on the other, they beheld two hundred thousand 
persons bivouacking without the ruins of their late homes, all clamorous for the 
re-erection of their dwellings, shops, and warehouses, and who, in their extremity, 
were unwilling to listen to any schemes of amelioration which should cause a 
single day’s delay. There was also the very delicate task to perform of carcftilly 
restoring to each person his own land or situation, for the general destruction had 
erased so many of the ordinary marks that official supervision and control were 
indispensable. This part of the business was intrusted to a court of judicature, 
consisting of the principal judges, who fortunately gave such general satisfaction 
that the City caused all their portraits to be painted. As to the rebuilding^ 
the man was at hand who could have enabled the ^ King without»delayjto deviae 

* Page 437. f Book viii, p. 899. 
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whatever measmres were required for the safety and aplondounof the new metro- 
polis. When Bvclyn, who formed a plan fbr the rebuilding, took it to Charles 
a few days after the fire, he found Sir Christopher Wren had been before him ; 
and we cannot but obSbrvo that there was something more tluui ordinarily 
remarkable in the fact that an architect of Wren*s genius should have ap- 
peared at the precise moment that he was so much wantedi and when such a 



stupendous woik offeied for the development of his powers. Prior to the 
time of the Fire he was employed upon the restoration of St. Paul’s, (which 
he had of couisc afterwards entirely to rebuild,) and in the erection of some 
othci public edifices, but as yet he had completed nothing, and this is pretty 
well all we know, cx(i*pt by inference, of his architectural reputation in 
lOnd From the account published by his son in the ' Parentalia,’ it appears 
that he was now * appointed sui>ejor-{*eiicral and principal architect for re- 
building the whole City, the cathedral church of St Paul, all the parochial 
chuiclicB (in number fifty-one, enacted by Parliament, m lieu of those that wore 
burnt and demolished), with other public structures , and for the disposition of 
the streets. . . . He took to assist him Mr. Robert llook, professor of gcomctiy 
m Gresham College, to whom he assigned the business of measuring, adjusting, 
and setting out the ground of the private street houses to the several proprietors, 

reserving all the public works to his own peculiar care and direction In 

order therefore to a proper reformation^ Wren (pursuant the royal com- 
mand), immediately after the fire, took an exact survey of the whole fupoa aud 
confines of the burning, having traced over with great trouble and hazard the 
great plain ofjushes and ruins; and designed a plan or model of a new city, in 
which the demrmity and inconvonicnces of the old town were remedied, by the 
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enlarging thp streets and lanesj and carrying thorn ail^ near parallel to one ttnOlber 
as might be ; fivoiding, if compatible with greater oOUfieiiiene^^ all acute eioighte^ 
by seating all the parochial churches conspicuous and insular; by forming the 
moat public places into large piaszas^ the centre of (six or) eight ways; by uniting 
the halls of the twelve chief companies into one regular square anna^cfd to Guild- 
hall ; by making a quay on the whole bank of the river^ from Blaokfriars to the 
Tower, . . . The streets to bo of three magnitudes ; the three principal leading 
straight through the City^ and one or two cross streets, to be at least ninety feet 
wide ; others sixty feet ; and lanes about thirty feet, excluding all narrow 
dark alloys without thoroughfares and courts.’* Evelyn’s plan, we may here 
observe, also included several piazzas of various forms, one of which would 
have formed an oval, with St. Paul’s in the centre. It differed from Wren’s 
chiefly in proposing a street from the church of St. Dunstan's in the East 
to the catjicdral, and in having no quay or terrace along the river. 

ThograiOticability of this scheme,” continues the author of the * Parentalia,’ 

without loss to any man or infringement of any property, was at that time 
demonstr^at^d, and all material objections fully weighed and answered. The 
only, and as it happened insurmountable, difficulty remaining, was the obstinate 
aversencBB of great part of the citizens to alter their old proi>ertics, and to recede 
from building their houses again on the old ground and foundations ; as also the 
distrust in many, and unwillingness to give up their properties, though for a time 
only, into the hands of public trustees or commissioners, till they might be dis- 
pensed to them again, with more advantage to themselves than otherwise was 
possible to bo effected.” Thus the opportunity in a great degree was lost of 
making the new city the most magnificent, as well as commodious for health and 
trade, of any upon earth.”* The best, however, was done under the circum- 
stances that could be done ; and the result was that, when London was rebuilt, 
which was accomplished in an almost incredibly short 8])acc of time (ten thousand 
houses being erected in the first four years), it was found little more convenient 
than before, but a good deal more magnificent as far as the public buildings were 
concerned, and, being built of brick and stono, altogether infinitely more safe. 
It appears also to have become in the transformation more healthy ; the plague, 
which the year before had carried ofif one hundred thousand persons, disappeared 
from that time. 

Instead of the present Monument, which was commenced in 1C71 and completed 
in 1677, one after the design here shown was proposed by Sir Christopher, and 
it is unfortunate that the authorities could not be convinced of its superior fitness 
for the object desired. It was of somewhat less proportion than the existing 
Monument, namely, '^fourteen feet in diameter, and after a peculiar device; for, 
as the Homans expressed in relievo on the pedestals and round the shafts of their 
columns the history of such actions and incidents as wore intended to be thereby 
commemorated, so this monument of the conflagration and restoration of the 
City of London was represented by a pillar in flames ; the flames blazing from 
the loop-holes of the shaft (which wore to give light to the stairs within) were 
figured in brass-work gilt; and on the top ^as a phccnix rising from her ashes# 
in brass gilt likewise,” Not only was this most happy, because most nppYl* 
priatc, design rejected, but in that which followed an alteriitipn was made# 

* Wieu'i Paraoteli^ p. 269. 
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40Oid941y injurious ta ki ciAvet» and in opposition to the arcliiteot*a wiahea. He 
had proposed to plaoe a cyilais al statue in brass gilt of the King« as founder of 

the new city, on the top of the pillan, or else a figure 
eaect of a woman crowned with tuxr9M> holding a 
sword and cap of maintenance, with other ensigns of 
the City’s grandeur and re-erection* The flames, 
however, we suppose, pleased the learned persons 
who sat in judgment, though the design of which they 
formed so charactcristio a feature did not; so, like 
other architeotural judges nearer our own day, they 
cut off the feature from where it was appropriate, 
and placed it where it was not- -hence the gilt bunch, 
representative of flames, of the present structure. On 
the completion of the Monument, the genius of Cib- 
ber, the well-known sculptor of the figures of the two 
lunatics on the gates of old Bethlehem Hospital, was 
put in requisition to decorate the front part of the 
])edestal with an emblematical representation of tho 
destruction and restoration of tho City. It is not, 
however, one of the happiest of his efforts. The 
work is in alto and bas-roliof, and contains numerous 
figures, symbols, and decorations. Wo have already 
transcribed a portion of the inscription on tho north 
side of tho Monument ; that on the south commemo- 
rates what was done for tho improvement of London 
in its rebuilding; another, on the oast, the names of 
tho Mayors of London who held office during its erec- 
tion ; and beneath this was originally a fourth, as- 
cribing the fire to tho ** treachery and malice of tho 
Popish faction;*' which was cut away in the reign 
of James, then restored in deep characters during that of William III., and 
again erased a few years ago by a vote of the Corporation. Our readers are 
of course aware that it is to this Pope refers in his &mouB line where he says 
the Monument, 

Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies." 
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In conclusion, it may be observed that Wren*8 plan would undoubtedly have 
secured to us both of the two great objects which should bo sought in all our Me- 
tropolitan improvements, namely — complete and universally uninterrupted commu-* 
nicatioii between all parts, and the increase of architectural beauty. But is it not 
too often forgotten, whilst the failure of that plan is being regretted, that it may 
yet be carried into effect in all its essential features? Wo do not mean to say that 
London can ever be brought to correspond with tho desigh shown in our pages, 
nor is it necessary. Two or three great lines of communicatiob from one end of 
London to tho other; streets broad in proportion to their use, and the nartowest 
not too narrow for health or convenience ; a quay tdong the bank of the rivCr ; 
and insulation of public stractnres;^ that is to say those worthy of such distmetion ; 




m 




me, yk iamMey, the chief featurei of the great architect'i feofmeh. 

from realieiiQ^ll these now f Considerahle JprdjpMi km heeittii|Md^ 
or Jti*yaking^ already^ wiui regard to the two poiatu ; we hope yet to * * 

ihe fi:mH>ree9ea by the side of the pleasantest^ because most silent/’ of ^ 
ways/’ and with regard to the better display of our public edMlWi/we 
wiUing to look upon the improvements made around tlie Momunent shim 
following drawing was taken as the commencement of a good worki of whum 
opening of the area around the same architect’s greatest work, St. Paul’s, shall 
the next and more impoitant fiuit 
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